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PREFACE 


When  Mr.  Green  published,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
his  Short  History  oi  the  English  People,  he  gained  final 
victory  for  due  attention  to  social  life  as  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  a  nation's  history.  Since  Mr. 
Green's  time  almost  every  aspect  of  British  social  devel- 
opment has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  monographs. 
The  six  volumes  on  Social  England,  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Traill,  embody  these  researches  and  represent  the 
joint  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  writers  to  give  to 
the  world  the  salient  features  of  this  side  of  national 
life. 

In  another  direction,  too,  has  there  been  a  marked 
development  of  historical  inquiry.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  present-day  historian  must  be  entirely  neutral,  and 
this  critical  spirit  has  been  accompanied  by  a  special 
biographical  interest  that  demands  adequate  information 
about  prominent  personages.  As  yet  no  other  country 
has  met  this  interest  as  it  has  been  met  in  Britain  by  the 
great  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  the  wealth  of 
authentic  information  thus  made  accessible  cannot  be 
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neglected  even  in  the  smaller  works  dealing  with  British 
history. 

A  further  side  of  Britain's  development  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  invested  with  new  meaning.    Captain  Mahau's 
series  of  works  dealing  with  sea  power  have  helped  to 
make  the  nation  conscious  of  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
its  surprising  growth,  and  to  prove  that,  instead  of  being 
divided,  it  is  linked  together  by  the  sea.     Britain  repre- 
sents many  states,  and  the  aspiration  to  unite  the  several 
parts  into  one  effective  whole  has  now  become  almost  a 
national  passion.    While  England,  as  pioneer  in  develop- 
ing the  dominant  phase  of  modern  political  life— repre- 
sentative government— must  always  stand  first  in  the 
history  of  Britain,  other  divisions  are  contributing  im- 
portant elements,  and  Mr.  Green's  phrase,  the   English 
People,  hardly  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  history  of 
the  British  nation. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  perform  what  will 
seem  to  many  the  impossible  task  of  covering  within  the 
compass  of  a  handy  volume  the  salient  features  of  the 
history  of  the  British  nation  as  it  now  stands  before  the 
world,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  fuller  information  which 
modem  research  has  made  accessible.    Though  political 
development  has  been  kept  to  the  front,  about  one  third 
of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  social  life.    By  recognis- 
ing the  principle  that  the  less  important  periods  may  be 
passed  over  lightly  to  leave  room  for  fuller  treatment  of 
the  great  eras,  the  author  has  tried  to  avoid  the  dulness 
of  mere  annals.     He  has  aimed  especially  to  interpret  the 
characters  of   those  conspicuous   in   the  narrative.     In 
another  direction  he  finds  that  almost  unconsciously  to 
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himself  Captain  Mahan's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  sep.  power  has  pervaded  his  interpretation  of 
the  past. 

The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  with  much  care 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Crude  as  is  tlie  artistic 
quality  of  those  contemporary  with  the  earlier  events,  yet 
as  representing  the  age  itself  and  as  the  product  of  its 
spirit,  they  have  greater  historical  value  than  more  fin- 
ished productions  of  present-day  skill  would  have  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  era.  The  pictures  are  intended  not 
merely  to  illustrate  but  also  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion of  the  text.  It  is  hoped,  for  instance,  that  a  fairly 
good  conception  of  the  development  of  architectural 
styles  in  England  may  be  derived'  from  a  discerning 
study  of  the  pictures  relating  to  arcliitecture.  The  por- 
traits are  from  authentic  sources,  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death  are  furnished  wherever  possible.  These  dates  have 
a  meaning  of  their  own.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of 
the  leaders  in  earlier  periods  died  in  what  we  now  con- 
sider the  prime  of  life,  while  many  if  not  most  of  those 
of  modern  times  have  lived  to  ripe  old  age. 

The  books  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  reader  have 
been  briefly  noted  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  those 
of  obvious  and  in  some  cases  of  popular  interest,  though 
they  are  not  always  the  most  important  de.-iling  with  the 
period,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  date  noted  is 
that  of  the  most  recent  edition.  A  brief  but  adequate 
bibliography  of  both  original  and  secondary  authorities 
for  the  whole  range  of  British  history  will  be  found  in 
Gardiner  and  MuUinger's  Introduction  to  English  His- 
tory (1894);    while  Dr.  Gross's  Sources  and   Literature 
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of  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about 
1485  (1900)  is  exhaustive  for  the  medijeval  portion. 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  Low 
and  Pulling's  Dictionary  of  English  History  are  books 
to  be  kept  always  at  hand,  if  possiblt,  and  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  is  an  exhaustless  mine. 
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HE  BiUTiSlI  XATIOX:   A  lIlSTOliV 


CHAPTER  I 

Questions  of  Geography  and  Race 

The  British  Isles  include  an  area  of  only  r20,8:]l) 
square  miles,  and  represent  less  than  one  fonr-hundri'd- 
The place  of  aud-thirtieth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  yet 
Britain  in  world  they  have  exerted  upon  mankind  perhaps  a 
history.  wider  influence   than   has   any   other   state. 

Though  Rome  matured  a  majestic  system  of  law  and  dis- 
cipline, she  did  not  find  room  for  freedom,  and,  while  she 
conquered,  she  did  not,  in  any  real  sense,  colonize.  Britain 
has  done  what  Rome  failed  to  do  :  from  her  come  our 
notions  of  constitutional  liberty  and  representative  govern- 
ment, and  she  has  planted  great  daughter  suites  and 
trained  them  in  the  same  principles.  Time  has  wrought 
vast  physical  changes  in  the  islands.  At  one  time  con- 
tinuous dry  land  united  England  and  Ireland  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Continent,  huge  nianimoths  roamed 
in  their  foresti,  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros 
wallowed  in  their  rivers.  The  islands  were  always  re- 
mote from  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  Enveloped 
often  in  fog,  with  what  southern  peoples  thought  a  luirsh 
climate,  and  inhabited  by  fierce  tribes,  they  had  few 
attractions  for  the  (ireek  and  Roman,  and  did  not  be- 
come important  until  Cliristian  civilization  spread  over 
northern  Europe.  Then  Britain,  no  longer  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  world,  began  to  play  a  greater  purt  in 
1  1 
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human  society.  She  was  "insulated,  yet  not  isolated" 
for  from  her  island  shores  ships  could  go  easily  to  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  adjacent  (!ontinent.  The  discovery 
of  America  completed  the  change  from  a  remote  to  a  cen- 
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tral  position.  Bntam  lay  between  Kurope  and  America, 
and  her  growch  in  maritime  power  enabled  her  to  reach 
easily  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world.  A  sti  dy  of  her 
position  on  the  map  will  show  how  natural  it  was  that  slie 
should  become  the  centre  of  world  commerce 

tb»  r"^  f  ^f  *^x.'^*  *'''™  ^^'^'^  communication  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  islands  have  pursued  their 

Independent  0^'^  course  of  development.  Continental 
dejd^pmentof    revolutions  have  but  slightly  affected  them, 

ihoir  ai,  «"\y /«^«Jy  h««  a  foreign  army  landed  on 
their  shores,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  often 
been  able  to  exert  a  moderating  influence  in  Europe.  The 
three  political  divisions-England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
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—were  until  modern  times  separate  kingdoms,  often  at 
strife  with  each  other.  They  differ  still  in  laws,  customs, 
and  religion,  and  no  common  name  has  yet  been  found 
for  their  inhabitants ;  perhaps  neither  "  Knglish "  nor 
"  British  "  includes  the  natives  of  the  smaller  island, 
but  both  terms  are  used  interchan  !;eably  to  designate  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  western  shores  of  l)oth  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  from  that  side  they  are  not  readily  accessible.     Eng- 
land's natural  outlook  is  towards  Europe,  for 
featoes.  ^''^  majority  of  her  rivers  empty  on  the  east 

coast,  and  there,  too,  is  found  her  most  fertile 
land.  The  soil  of  England  is  oidy  slightly  undulating 
until  the  mountains  of  Wales  are  reached.  A  large  part 
of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mountainous,  while 
Ireland,  except  for  the  defenceless  coast  of  Meath,  easily 
reached  from  England,  has  a  cordon  of  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  great  boggy  plain  of  the  int— I'or.  It  is  not 
strange  that  England,  with  no  natural  b.  era  to  hold 
back  assailants,  and  richer  in  resources,  should  have  seen 
foreign  invasion  when  Ireland  and  Scotland  escaped.  Her 
misfortunes  brought  a  compensation :  si-  )  felt  the  stim- 
ulating influence  of  contact  with  othei  peoples  far  more 
than  either  of  the  othei  states. 

"  Father  Ocean,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  a  bias  towards 
England."  The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  sweep 
along  her  shores  and  make  mild  and  equable 
latitudes  that  in  America  are  arctic.  The 
rivers  of  Britain  are  rarely  ice-bound ;  the 
difference  of  average  temperature  between  the  warmest 
and  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  is  not  more  than  25°, 
and  changes  of  the  seasons  interrupt  but  little  the  varied 
activities  of  the  inhabitants.  Winds  are  stronger  and 
more  rain  falls  in  Britain  than  in  adjacent  continental 
countries.     Though  there  is  loo  much  fog  and  too  little 
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sunshiue,  the  climate  has  proved  fru  ,  both  to  open-air 
life  and  to  agriculture.  King  Charic^j  II,  who  had  dwelt 
m  many  lands,  said  that  the  best  climate  was  that  in 
which  one  could  be  abroad  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  with- 
out trouble  and  inconvenience,  for  the  most  days  of  the 
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year  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  condition 
he  thought  prevailed  in  England  more  than  in  any  other 
country  m  Europe.  The  abundant  rains  help  to  fertilize 
the  soil :  an  English  landscape  is  usually  rich  in  beautiful 
shade-trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  climate  has  proved 
friendly  to  the  most  useful  domestic  animals.  In  the  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  live  stock  some  districts  of  Britain 
stand  pre-eminent,  and  the  British  race-horse  and  the 
short -horned  Durham  cattle  represent  the  finest  types 
of  their  species.     The  rich  pasturage  favours  especially 
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the  rearing  of  sheep;  Britisli  wool  has  for  centuries  been 
recognised  as  possessing  superior  excellence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Britain  has  too  little  sun  to  produce  the 
finer  fruits. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  islands  is  remarkable, 
for  in  them  can  be  traced  most  of  the  gre.at  upheavals 
Thedirtribution  affecting  Europe  and  many  of  the  character- 
"^h^"^  h^  istic  structures  of  Asia  and  America.  Nature 
Ireland'*  ^^  ^^^  spread  her  favours  equally.     Ireland 

dtiution  ud  has  been  handicapped  by  more  than  a  remote 
'eMUK»i.  situation  and  an  unhappy  history.     She  has 

but  slight  mineral  wealth ;  one-seventh  of  her  surface  is 
bog,  and  her  more  abundant  rainfall,  while  resulting  in 
peculiarly  green  verdure,  robs  the  land  of  sunshine,  and 
makes  the  seasons  so  late  that  wheat  and  oats  are  some- 
times not  harvested  until  Octobey  and  November.   Though 
she  has  great  advantages  as  a  grazing  country,  and  rears 
nearly  as  many  horned  cattle  as  England,  she  has  not 
equal  resources  for  varied  industrial  life,  and  linen  is  the 
only  great  manufacture  in  which  she  leads.    Scotland,  too, 
has  spare  natural  endowments.     The  rugged 
Highlands  of  the  north  represent  more  than 
one-half  her  soil ;  they  give  but  scanty  reward 
to  agriculture,  and  are  not  rich  in  minerals.    In  the  south 
also  are  barren  uplands,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
3,000  feet,  and  between  these  highlands  lie  the  central  low- 
lands—only about  one-sixth  of  Scotland,  but  so  rich  in 
soil  and  in  mineral  treasures  as  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  country.     There  coal  and  iron  are  found  close 
together  and   great   industries    have    sprung   up,   chief 
among  them  the  ship-building  of  the  Clyde.     The  cease- 
less toil  of  an  industrious  race  has  made  a  garden  of  many 
parts  of  Scotland  little  favoured  by  nature,  but  her  wealth 
has  come  not  from  this  hardy  agriculture,  but  from  the 
growth  of  manufactures  during  the  past  centurv  and  a 
half. 
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England  (including  Wales)  is  the  largest,  r^ost  fertile 
n.ul  the  most  v  aned  in  mineral  wealth  of  the  three  divisions 
The  resources     "^  the  United  Kingdom.     Nearly  every  min 

and%?.'  r"\^^  ""^""^"''^^  ^»1"«  i«  found  within  her 
borders.  Among  them  coal  stands  first,  and 
where,  as  at  Newcastle,  iron  is  found  in  close  proximitv  to 
coal  and  both  are  on  the  seacoast,  an.l  thus  easily  distrib- 
uted, every  advantage  in  manufacture  is  secured.   The  most 

fertile  areas  of  Eng- 
land  lie  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouse 
to  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn.      Xorthwest 
of  this  line  is  found 
the    mineral    wealth 
which  has  made  groat 
districts    of    Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and 
other  counties  teem- 
ing hives  of  industry. 
Though  for  long  cen- 
turies England  grew 
rich  by  agriculture, 
in  modern  times  her 
minerals  have  made 
the   fertility   of  .  the 
soil     of      secondary 
importance:    she    is 
now  dependent  upon 
other    countries  for 
four-fifths  of  her  sup- 
p'v  of  wheat. 


BRITISH  COALFIELDS 

SCAI.E  t  ■  ?, 500,000 


The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  of  whom  we  have 
any  trace  were  a  nido  ,„.,,n]c  ^k     ^        i   j     i 

J  luue  pLople,  short  and  dark— a  race  of 
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Imntcrs,  Hiinilur  in  type   to  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland. 

ihe  -uMie  „f  their  time  included  the  reindeer  and  the 
Q...tion.of        "'"•'•^^'■o-^'   the    ele- 
racepiTho       pluuit,     the    mum- 
Palaolithio         moth,  and  the  lion. 

culture.  ,„,  ... 

iliese  jteople  lived 

in  caves,  and  at  first   had   wit 

to   ii.se  only  such    implements 

as  the  clubs  and  stones  which 

nature    furnished    ready   made 

to  their  hands.  They  treated 
their  dead  as  carrion,  throw- 
ing the  bodies  out  with  other 
refuse.  IJut  they  improved 
and  in  time  made  effective 
stone  axes  and  spear-  and 
arrow-heads;  they  showed,  too, 
an  artistic  sense,  for  on  the 
bones  which  lay  about  them 
in    their    cave  -  dwellings   they  ^"^s^ 

scratched      vigorous      drawings     ''*'-'='"-""inc  Flint  Implement. 

still  preserved,  of  the  mammoth!        ""'" '"°  "^'^  ""  "'"''■ 
tlie    horse,  and  the   reindeer.     We   call    their    culture 
Palsolithic  (old  stone),  because  their  stone  implements 
represent  the  very  oldest  product  of  human  inventiveness. 

Later  a  more  ad- 
vanced race  came,  ap- 
parently from  the  south 
or  from  the  southeast, 
to  dwell  in  the  islands. 
They  were  not  mere 
hunters,  but  herdsmen, 
and   they  had  learned 

■ — ^-- /         to  grind    their    stone 

TiiKnioiiKSTExAMPiKoFrALsoMniir Art.   hatchets     and     arrow- 

Ineisoa  on  an  antU-,  found  in  a  cave.  hcads  illtO  shapeS  SOme- 


gUKSTIONS  OF  OKOOUAPllY  AND   lvA(  K 


y 


times  beautiful.  Probably  they  tilled  the  ground ;  by  in- 
finite labour  they  cut  down  with  atone  axes  the  forest 
■2)  The  trees;  they  used  spindle  and  distuiT  to  weave 

laoUtUo  cloth,  and  had  dogs,  horses,  pigs,  goats,  and 

ooltwe.  oxen  for  domestic  animals.     They  acquired, 

too,  an  elementary  art  of  building;  to  this  day  remain 
the  rudely  constructed    stone  chambers,   covered   with 


Nkolitiiic  IIatchkt 

IHBEDDBD   IN   IlAMtLE. 


Nkolitiiic  Hatchet  with  Handle. 


earth  and  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  long,  in  which  they 
placed  their  dead.  No  metal  tools  were  used  in  build- 
ing these  egg-shaped  mounds.  Even  rude  peoples  make 
vessels   of    pottery   in   which    to    boil,  carry,  or    store 

water  and  other  flu- 
n ■     I    "■*-        ^"— '^=--y^   ids,   but    the    long- 
barrow  men  had  not 
yet  advanced  to  this 
stage.     They  belong 
to  the  Neolithic  (new 
stoned  age,  because,  though  they  still  used  only  stone 
implements,  these  were  of  a  newer  and  better  fashion. 

Neolithic  cul- 
ture extended  in 
time  over  the  whole 
of  the  two  islands, 
and  might  have 
grown  at  length  to 
something  like  civ- 
ilization. But  to  interrupt  its  course  came,  it  seems 
from  a  northerly  region,  a  new  host  of  invaders,  much 
taller,  with  heads  broader  than  the  long,  narrow  ones 
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of  their  predecessors,  and  with  a  superior  culture.  These 
newcomers  were  no  longer  dependent  upon  stone  inipk^ 
'3iTh»iaT»tion  "'^'"ts,  but  used  bronze,  and  even  iron,  and 
bwroV""*'  ^''^^  *'****  well  -  ornamented  pottery  in  abun- 
th^'rTul"?.!""'  •'.""^*'-  Instead  of  long  barrows,  they  built 
circular  or  bell -shaped  chambers  for  their 
dead,  and  often  imposed  t«  ese  round  barrows  on  the  old 
long  ones.     They  overran  England  and  parts  of  8cot- 


LoN,.    BaHHOW    (l<MTn„KI,)    WITH    RiNO   OF   STANDING    StoNE«. 

land,  but  never  reached  Ireland,  which  thus  missed  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  new  culture,  the  first  of  many 
instances  in  which  its  remote  situation  has  left  it  a  little 

behindhand  in  the 
movements  affect- 
ing its  neighbours. 
The  new  invaders 
in  time  lost  their 
ascendency.  Ap- 
.     ,   ,     .  ,  parently,   they   in- 

termingled with  and  were  absorbed  by  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  island,  though  the  type  is  still  found  among 


V'iffrz'.'-' 


Roixn  Bakrow. 


Section  of  Roind  Barrow  showing  Skeleton. 


the  Old  yeomanry  class  in,  for  instance,  the  remote  parts 
of  tumberland  and  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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ThoM  elemeati 
unite  to  form 
the  Otitic  oal- 
tar«  »nd  rao*. 


So  fur  U8  we  can  leurn  tlieno  wcru  the  racial  movi'mviith 
afTectiiig  Britain  in  prehistoric  times.  When  written  his- 
tory begins  with  the  Homan  invaHiou  tiie 
country  has  already  passed  out  of  its  primitive 
barbarism.  Its  people,  ranked  henceforth  us 
a  Celtic  race  like  their  neighbours  in  (iuul, 
used  iron  implements,  practised  ugriculture  extensively, 
and  traded  with  continental  Europe.  The  Romans  inter- 
mingled but  little  with  the  ancient  population  and  added 
no  new  racial  element,  but  the  tall,  fuir-huired, 
TheTentonlo  blue-eyed  barbarians  known  in  history  us 
(rermans  or  Teutons,  who  succeeded  the 
Romans  us  conquerors^  hud  a  more  lasting  intluence. 
They  slowly  drove  back  the  earlier  inhabitants  into  the 


TiiK  Kki.ativk  Dakknemh  of  the  Bkitihii   I'ol'l  i.ation. 

mountain  regions  of  Wale?,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and 
were  finally  masters  of  the  richest  parts  of  England  and 


-m. 
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Scotland.    Ut«r  'Voutom-D^u,,  and  Normana-fullowod 
the^o  p.„neerH  to  Britain,  and  tho  racial  Hituatio,    thun 

aetcrthn     /.*"'*  "''"  ovorwhehningly  Teutonic   in  chaT- 
acttr;  the  other  region-,  induding  Ireland,  are  Htill  1 
plod  mainly,  it  in  prohable,  by  the  denccndan?/     ♦/ 
who   reared  the  long  and  'the'  roui^r  I"  T      t    h": 
remarkable  fact  that  the  inhabitant-  of  the^ lltri  t.l! 
to  thu  day  darker  than  are  those  of  the  Z   L. 

frn J!i-'  ^.''"*'"  "'  ^'■'*'*'"'  ^'^^  '«l«"d«  ^'"t  Off  by  the  sea 
from  d.rectcontaot  with  the  re«t  of  the  world,  haHinvolved 
Th.pditi«a  that  the  growth  of  Hea  power  should  become 
taj^ojof  the  dominant  factor  in  her  development.  As 
Sa""^       commerce  grew  it  was  necessary  fir  her  to  be 

could  cut  o^  "'"'""^  "P°!'  *^'  '"*  *^»*  ""  other  state 

could  cu    oflf  communications  and  ruin  her  by  isolation 

and  ,„  time  she  built  up  the  naval  supremacy  which  U 

8  nowthe  cardinal  doctrine  of  her  statecraft  to  maimai^ 

readtv  /h  "'''  ^'J''"''  "^^••^^-     ^"  «--y  -uW  not 
nonnl'     Ju""  '""**^'"«   '"•"^'^^   '"''^'^  the  sea,  and   Eer 

W  n Lr  o7t7"'  '"^"^  ""'^^  ^"  their'ears  w 
rreer  to  think  of  their  own  affairs,  to  contend  for  their 

own  rights,  than  were  those  of  any  other  European  stae 

Succeeding  generations  have  held  what  their  pfeZelTrs 

gamed      Free  institutions  have  been  deeply  embedded  ^^ 

the  nation's  history,  with  the  result  tha   while  no  other 

European  state  is  so  free,  few  are  so  much  swayed   bv 

whoTe  th:  V  ''^'''Z  l^'''^'^  «'  *^«  past TrTeter^ 
where,  the  ^o^man  French  of  six  centuries  ago  is  still 
used  m  parliamentary  formulas;  laws,  agreements  Tease 

"n fbin^  ^"^^^^^^  «  thousand  %ars  a.;  r;; 
.till  binding  force;  no  other  great  state  has  preserved 
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such  complete  recortl^  «>f  its  hijitorj'.  So  strong  \i  tlu* 
reTfrenre  for  tradition  that  u  iK-fert  of  the  Kngiish  clmr- 
after  in  to  eHtimate  opinionti  not  hy  tlu-ir  truth  but  bv 
their  ariacKMation  with  what  has  i<»(ureJ  rt'cojfnition  in 
the  past,  and  to  give  rank  and  titlf  a  weight  no  longir 
conceded  in  other  six-ietifs!  on  the  same  free  basii*. 


DlffemMiof 
rM*. 


Race,  like  geographical  conditions*,  has  played  a  con- 
Miderable  part  in  the  evolution  of  Britain.  The  invading 
Teuton  and  those  whom  he  displaced  had 
already.  l»efore  their  contact,  matured  funda- 
mental variations  which  time  and  intercourse 
have  not  whollv  removed,  though  they  tend  to  disap|)ear. 
The  sea  which  brought  the  successive  invatlers  cut  otT 
their  r.  turn,  and  Celt  and  Teuton,  in  the  same  environ- 
ment, and  now  with  a  much  freer  movement  in  popula- 
tion than  was  possible  in  earlier  times,  approach  a  com- 
mon mea-ij  in  physical  attributes.  They  arc  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  stature;  there  is  now  practically  but 
one — the  long  and  narrow — tyi>e  of  skull  in  the  two 
islands.  Modern  commenial  conditions  in  Celtic  Ireland 
and  Teutonic  England  tend  also  to  produce  the  same  type 
of  social  life,  though  the  smaller  island  is  still  much  the 
poorer.  In  political  life,  too,  Ireland  becomes  steadily 
more  like  her  neighbours.  It  is  in  religion  that  the  most 
vital  differences  remain. 

The  ferocious  Teuton  of  the  sixth  century  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  history  which  we  now  study,  become  the 
n«  Engliih-  ™odern  "  John  Bull,"  the  typit-t  Englishman, 
■an,  Soot,  tttd     He  is  ruddy,  broad-shouh'crea,  in  every  way 

SSlrtd*"'*'*  ^"*'^'  * P^"'°  ™"°'  well-to-do,  fond  of  his  own 
comfort  and  caring  but  little  for  intellectual 
things;  but  he  is  honest,  resolute,  and  loyal,  anxious  to 
do  his  duty,  and  good-natured,  though  sometimes  irrita- 
ble and  unreasonable.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  Eng- 
lishman likes  to  draw  of  his  own  average  self.     The  Scot 
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in  the  rugged  northern  Jmlf  of  the  island  has  carried  on  a 
sierner  war  with  nature  and  has  acquired  in  consequenco 
tlie  greater  auaptability  P..U'  alertness  wliich  make  him  a 
better  colonist ;  he  has,  too,  keener  insight  and  acuter 
powers  of  thought,  but  he  failed  to  produce  so  refined  a 
culture  as  the  English.    The  Irish  people  have  never  lost 

the  sad  consciousness  of  conquest 
by  the  Teuton.     The  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  island  differs  strangely 
from  the  later.     Even  Rome  did 
not  conquer  Ireland,  which  also 
suffered  little  from  the  Xorthmen 
who  desolated  England.    Conquest 
came  later,  when  in  the  twelfth 
century  Ireland's   backward   cul- 
ture gave  the  English  aggressor 
his  opportunity.      Until  the  six- 
teenth  century  the  clan   system 
prevailed,  and  Ireland  has  always 
been  too  weak  in  political  organi- 
zation to  throw  oif  her  assailant. 
Hospitable,  guy,  shrewd,  and  witty 
as  are  the  Irish  people,  and  in  no 
sense  inferior  to  their  neighbours 

monf«   tl.«  1         .         ,"'  P*'^'^'"'   «»d    mental   endow- 
ments, the  long  tragciy  of  their  history  has  yet  left  its 
race   ,n  the  national  character.     Irish  society  shows  to 
tins  day  the  cleavage  between  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  race.     The  flattery  of  the  Irish  peasfnt  is  bul 
he  survival  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  people  in  bond- 
.tge  to  p  ease  a  hard  master,  and  the  lack  of  a  sense  of 
order  and  of  perse veranc-e  often  apparent  in  the  subject 
race  is  traceable  to  the  absence  of  the   self-discip  ine 
fostered  by  freedom.      In  no  other  country  of  Europe 
have  poverty  and  famine  wrought  su.-h  havoc,  and  the 
peculiarly  oppressive  conditions  caused  bv  .onquest  have 


"John  Bill." 
From  Pmivh. 
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directly  contributed  to  this  result.  In  modem  times  a 
large  part  of  Ireland's  population  has  left  her  for  other 
shores. 

The  classes  which  have  led  in  English  life  have  never 
been  dwellers  in  towns.  Except  for  a  few  months  in  the 
The  rolmrt  type  London  season,  they  still  prefer  the  country 
of  life  deTeloped  and  they  relieve  the  stagnation  of  rural  life 
in  EngUnd.  |jy  outdoor  pastimes,  delight  in  which  has  be- 
come a  national  characteristic.  The  climate,  though  mild, 
is  severe  enough  to  invite  to  action  rather  than  to  volup- 
tuous ease.  English  youth  play  boisterous  games,  and  the 
hardy  pleasures  of  the  hunting  field  have  many  devotees. 
M.  Taine,  an  acute  French  critic,  found  that  the  men  and 
women  of  England  were  more  robust  and  had  less  sensi- 
tive nerves  than  those  of  France,  and  that  even  the  horses 
were  larger  and  stronger.  An  English  artisan,  the  same 
writer  thought,  could  work  without  fatigue  longer  than  a 
Frenchman,  and  could  in  a  day  accomplish  twice  as  much 
with  his  hands  as  his  rival.  Surgical  operations  in  English 
hospitals  are  less  frequently  fatal  than  are  those  of  the 
same  class  in  France.  The  islanders,  while  lacking  in  the 
finer  qualities  of  wit  and  aitistic  insight,  are  the  more 
vigorous  type,  full  of  energy,  and  delighting  in  strong 
meat  and  drink.  But  the  unwholesome  conditions  in  the 
crowded  manufacturing  areas  tend  to  weaken  and  stunt 
the  artisans  who  form  at  the  present  time  so  large  a  part 
of  the  population. 

The  British,  with  their  courageous  and  adventurous 
spirit,  have  been  leaders  in  discovery  all  over  the  world. 
.  ^,       ,         No  other  European   race  travels  so   much. 

Aotive  and  _,,  '      . 

prwtioal  type  The  average  Englishman  uses  the  railway 
oftheEngUsli  seven  times  as  often  as  does  the  Frenchman, 
and  from  pure  love  of  action  he  explores  the 
mountain  tops  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  is  eager  for  facts 
and  reality,  but  impatient  of  theory ;  and  in  political  life 
the  nation  has  fixed  its  attention  upon  the  thing  which 
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seemed  practicable  at  the  time,  and  has  shown  no  care  for 
logical  coherence.    The  type  has  the  defects  of  its  quali- 
.  ties.    Strength  of  purpose  makes  the  Englishman  master- 
ful  and  sometimes  exacting,  so  that  he  is  respected  rather 
than  loved  by  other  nations.    Dwelling  upon  an  island,  he 
is  himself  insular,  self-contained,  and  often  hard,  cold,  and 
unsympathetic.    His  demeanour  is  grave ;  in  contrast  with 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  no  animated  gesture  ac- 
companies his  speech,  which  is  low  in  tone,  laconic,  and 
direct.    Strong  affections  and  deep  beliefs  often  lie  be- 
neath this  impassive  surface.     Christian  faith  and  hope 
have  played,  and  still  play,  a  large  part  in  the  nation's  life, 
and  the  Englishman's  instinct  for  the  practical  makes' 
him  emphasize  the  moral  duties  involved  in  faith. 

At  the  Xorman  Conquest  England  appears  to  have 
contained  rather  more  than  two  million  inhabitants ;  Ire- 
Th.  growth  of     ^^^^  ^"^  Scotland  were  relatively  more  popu- 
populatlon.         ^<*"8  then  than  now,  and  perhaps  the  total 
population  of  early  Britain  numbered  three 
or  three  and  a  half  millions.    The  medisval  period  saw 
only  a  slight  increase,  but  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
numbers  have  steadily  grown,  except  in  Ireland,  where, 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  they  have  declined.     The  two' 
islands  now  contain  about  42,000,000  people.     Probably 
10,000,000  people  of  British  descent  live  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  which  Britain  has  built  up,  and  their  fellow 
subjects  of  different  origin  number,  in  addition,  some 
350,000,000.     The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  speak  a  great 
variety  of  languages ;  of  about  50,000,000,  English  is  the 
TheEngUih       '"Other  tongue  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
lugugo.  75,000,000  of  the  United  States  also  speak 

It,  while  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the 
tongue  of  little  more  than  20,000,000  in  all.  It  is  at  its 
base  a  Teutonic  tongue,  but  has  added  so  many  French 
and  Latin  elements  that  it  is  readily  understood  by  the 
peoples  of  both   northern   and   southern    Europe     For 
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practical  purposes  it  is  lucid  and  coucise,  aud  its  gram- 
mar is  simple.  Already  English  is  the  dominant  language 
in  North  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa ;  it  is 
heard  in  every  great  seaport  of  the  world  and  tends  to 
become  the  language  of  international  commerce,  and  by 
this  ready  medium  English  moral  and  political  ideals  gain 
an  ever-wider  currency.  William  the  Conqueror  ruled 
about  2,000,000  Englishmen;  his  successor  now  on  the 
throne  holds  sway  over  only  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  over  rather  more  than  one-fourtli 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  despised  tongue  of  tht>  people 
whom  William  conquered  has  become  the  language  of  a 
noble  literature  and  of  the  two  greatest  commercial  states 
of  the  world. 

Books  for  Refeb-nce 

♦George,  Relations  of  Geography  and  History  (1901);  MacKin- 
der's  Britain  and  the  British  Seas  (1902) ;  •  Roelus  (edited  by  Raven- 
stein),  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Euruin-,  vol.  iv  (The  Briti:^h 
Isles)  (no date);  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe  (1899) ;  Dawkins.  Early  Man 
in  BriUin  (1880) ;  •  Taine,  Notes  on  England  (translated  by  W.  F. 
Rae)  (1885). 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Boman  and  the  Bngliah  Conquest* 
(55  B,  c.  to  about  577  a.  d.— 632  years) 
[The  salient  features  of  the  perio.l  are  the  decline  of  Rome's 

^nir^  r.r^    f""^  *'"  ""■'**''  "^  "-^^  '^"«"'°'»«  tri»^«^  ^--om  the 
north,  and  the  decline  of  the  old  Paganism  before  the  advance  of  the 
Chnstian  religion.    Christianity  was  from  the  first  aggressive  against 
all  other  systems.    The  Roman  emperors  tried  to  stamp  it  out  as  a 
conspiracy  against  their  supreme  authority,  but  it  grew  under  perse- 
cution, and  finally  the  Emperor  Constantine  not  only  recognis^dTt 
but  favoured  it  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Paganism.    The  Roman' 
state  soon  became  Christian  in  name  and  encouraged  Christian  mis- 
sionary effort.    Teutonic  tribes  from  northern  Europe-such  as  the 
Goths,  who  invaded  Italy  and  settled  finally  in  Spain,  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  conquered  a  part  of  Gaul,  and  the  Franks,  who  changed 
the  name  Gaul  ...to  France-adopted  Christianity  as  they  moved 
wuthward,  and  all.  except  the  Franks,  in  the  heretical  form  known  as 
Arianism ;  while  those  who  i-emained  in  the  northern  home  were  still 
Pagans     In  410  Rome  had  grown  so  weak  that  the  Goths  took  and 
sacked  the  Imperial  City,  to  the  horror  of  the  civilized  world.    In 
455  the  Vandals  from  north  Africa  repeated  the  incident,  and  in  476 
Teutonic  soldiers  under  Odoaecr  finally  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
peror who  ruled  in  the  west.     There  still  remained  a  Roman  Empire 
with  Its  seat  in  the  new  Ron.e-Constantinople-and  its  rulers  still 
claimed  sway  over  the  whole  Roman  world.    Justinian   made  this 
8way  real  for  a  time  in  Italy,  but  western  Europe  never  again  came 
under  the  old  Roman  system,  which  fell  in  476.] 

When  the  Britons  first  appear  in  written  history  they 
are  still  rude,  but  have  something  like  civilization.  In 
the  rush  of  conflict  they  threw  off  some  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  it  is  this  probably  which  gave  rise  to  tho  mis- 
taken opniioii  that  they  were  naked  savages  who  painted 
18 
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and  tattooed  their  bodies.  Tried  warriors  trembled  be- 
fore the  fierce  vigour  of  the  Britons  in  the  field.  Their 
Tlwonltiireof  horses  drew  into  battle  terrible  chariots  with 
the  eariy  scythes  projecting  from  the  axles  of  the  wheels. 

BritoM.  Primitive   barbarism  had   passed  away,  and 

visitors  to  the  island 
were  surprised  at 
the  large  popula- 
tion, the  many  vil- 
lages, the  herds  of 
cattle,  and  the  ex- 
tensive cultivation 
of  grain.  In  the 
south  and  west  were 
tin  and  lead  mines, 
and  there  was  ap- 
parently a  considerable  trade  with  the  Continent.  The 
Britons  made    a  coarse  cloth,  and  delighted  to  array 

themselves  in  va- 
ried and  flaming  col- 
ours. The  men  wore 
long  hair  and  shaved 
their  faces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  up- 
T^er  lip.  Hospitality 
a  frequent  virtue 
of  rude  peoples — was 
general,  and  music 
and  athletic  exer- 
cises aided  the  en- 
tertainment of  the 
guests.  While  the 
Britons  were  active 
and  formidable  in 
war.   the    uneventful 

Britons,  showin.i  Native  Co^tihe.  labours  of  peace  found 
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among  them  little  favour.     They  were  vain,  idle,  and 
quarrelsome. 

The  British  tribes  were  ruled  by  prinues,  whose  power 
was  great,  but  not  absolute,  since  the  freemen  of  the  tribe 
Oorenuiwiit  decided  important  matters.  The  religion 
and  reiigioB  of  was  Druidism,  of  which  we  know  but  dimly 
tha  Brit«u.  ^j^^  ^^^^  meaning.  The  Druids  professed  to 
understand  both  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  influence  upon  human  destiny.  They  taught 
belief  in  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  High 
Priest  claimed  a  dignity  and  authority  not  unlike  the 
later  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Druid  worship 
was  not  in  temples,  but  in  oak  groves,  and  it  sometimes 


Roman  Sea-ooino  Oallbt. 

included  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  condemned  criminals, 
who  were  confined  in  huge  wicker  baskets  and  burned. 
The  priesthood  surrounded  itself  with  mystery,  trained 
its  students  in  remote  forests,  and  intrusted  Druid  doc- 
trines to  memory  only,  not  to  writing.  Upon  the  society 
of  the  time  the  Druids  exercised  a  potent  influence.  Jus- 
tice and  education  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  while 
Druid  bards  went  about  the  country  and  used  verse  and 
music  as  effective  instruments  to  arouse  and  control 
opinion. 


Into  tliis  rude  world  penetrated  at  last  the  imperial 
Roman.     Julius  Caesar  conquered  Ciaul,  and  beyond  its 
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Jrurs  C 


(».  c.  100-44). 


coasts  lay  Britain,  a  region  to  h=m  vague  and  undefined, 
which  might  be  a  menace  to  the  new  Boman  province. 
TWIoua  FagitivM  from  (iaul  had  doubtless  sought 
refuge  in  the  is- 
land, and  in  the 
summer  of  55  B.  c,  Caesar  made 
a  hurried  expedition  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  Arter  a 
short  and  indecisive  campaign 
he  retired,  but  returned  in  the 
next  year  with  a  force  num- 
bering more  than  25,000.  The 
Britons,  warring  among  them- 
selves and  awed  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  legions, 
yielded  a  nominal  submission. 
The  Roman  Senate  decreed  twenty  days'  thanksgiving  for 
Caesar's  new  and  glorious  conquest,  and  Britain  became, 
and  long  remained,  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

For  ninety  years  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  it  in  real  subjec- 
tion, since  the  country  offered 
little  to  the  ambition  of  a  Roman 
proconsul,  but  at  length  cease- 
less quarrels  among  the  Britons 
brought  back  the  Romans,  who 
in  A.  D.  43  resumed  the  conquest 
with  stem  vigour.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  himself  went  to  the  is- 
land to  direct  the  work,  but  the 
Britons  did  not  yield  without  a 
claidhh  (b.  c.  10  TO  A.  n.  54>.    Scrce  struggle.     Caradoc  or  Ca- 

ractacus,  leader  of  the  Silures, 
the  most  stubborn  of  the  tribes,  was  taken  through  treach- 
ery about  51,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Rome.  When 
the  Romans  had  already  been  fighting  in   Britain  for 
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twenty  years,  Suetonius  I'aulinus  marched  across  the 
country,  threw  u  force  into  the  sacred  home  of  Druid- 
ism,  Mona  (now  the  Island  of  Anglesey),  off 


Th«  ttnggU of  ^        . ,. 

th« Britont  tlio  coast  of  Wales,  destroyed  both  the  priests 
•«^  *•  and  their  groves,  and  broke  forever  the  power 
of  the  sacerdotal  caste  which  had  been  used 
to  arouse  the  islanders.  The  conquerors  behaved  with 
ruthless  brutality.  They  publicly  flogged  and  subjected 
to  vile  outrage  Boadicea,  widow  of  the  chief  of  the  Iceni, 
a  British  tribe,  with  her  two  daughters,  and  the  Celtic 
population  of  the  east  and  south 
broke  out  in  consequence  into  revolt, 
which  for  u  time  swept  everything 
before  it,  and  cost  thousands  of  Ro- 
man lives.  Rome  prevailed  in  the 
end,  but  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
Boadicea  perished  by  her  own  hand. 

It  was  Agricola,  a  famous  Roman 
general,  who  completed  the  work  of 
subjugation,  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  a   needed   reform  of  the   Roman 
administration.     The  British  paid  at 
least  a  part  of  their  taxes  in  corn, 
and    corrupt     Roman     officials    had 
bought    up  all   the    available    grain, 
and  forced  the  British  to  buy  it  back 
at  an   enhanced  price   and  immedi- 
ately to  return  it  to  their  oppressors 
in  payment  of  taxes.     Agricola  gave 
the  wasted  country  good  government.     He  built  a  wall 
and  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Agrioola's  *''!®**'  ''."*  ^J*hout  success,  to  conquer  the 

goTernment.       ^^'^^^^  I'^ing   in  the  glens  of  the   Scottish 
Highlands,  and  would  also   have  attempted 
to  subdue   Ireland  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  Rome. 
The  limits  of  Roman  dominion  which  he  was  obliged  to 
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recognise  were  never  exceeded  by  those  who  came  after 

him.     The  Emperor  Hadrian,  indeed,  half   a  century 
later,  built  a  new  wall,  run- 
ning to  the  south  of   that 

ioT.wipity.       ^i  Agricclu,  from  the  Sol- 

way  to  the  Tyne  (Carlisle  to  Newcastle), 

York  was  conveniently  situated  to  check 

barbarian  inroads  from  the  north,  and 

became  the  military  capital.     London, 

within  easy  reach  of  the  Continent  and 

at  the  lowest  point  where  the  Thames  could  readily  be 

crossed  to  the  south,  was  the  chief  commercial  centre. 
Until  about  400  a.  d.  Rome  continued  to  rule  Britain 

and  kept  in  the  country  20,000  or  more  troops.    Under 

Somu  ^^^^  ^™®^  ^^^y  "laJiy  British  prisoners  were 

oiTiUntion  in     carried  off  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  Roman  arena, 
'  and  others  of  the  enslaved  inhabitants  were 

forced  to  work  the  mines  and  to  till  the  soil  for  their  con- 
querors.   But  Rome  did  much  to  make  Britain  a  civilized 
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Part  or  the  Roman  Wall  at  the  Pkekent  Day. 

state.    Forests  were  cleared  to  widen  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation, and  a  great  corn  trade  grew  up  between  Britain 
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and  the  Roman  colonies  on  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  in- 
troiiuced  the  beech-troe,  and  the  nuts  of  the  beech  forests 
helped  to  fee.l  gn-ut  herds  of  swine  for  centuries  to  come. 


BiRi>VEvK  View  or  Roman  Plan  of  a  Town. 

A,  tliu  Town;  /?,  tlu-  Kxcnrp.nent ;  CC,  the  Wull«;  i>,  tlie  Cuntle; 

E  E,  the  Wutch-Tow.ors. 

The  country  began  to  assume  the  features  of  a  well-gov- 
erned province.    Roman  justice  was  stem,  but  it  was  bet- 
ter  than  the  former  appeal  to  brute  force,  and  tribal  wars 
for  the  time  disappeared.     The  conqueror  built  towns, 
and  introduced  the  sensuous  luxury  of  Rome :  in  amphi- 
theatres,  traces  of  which  still  remain,  the  islanders  saw 
the  cruel  sports  of  the  capital,  and  the  Roman  theatre 
was  translated  to  Britain.    Palaces  and  villas  of  stone, 
scattered  over  the  whole  land,  revealed  the  wealth  of  the 
master,  while  the  squalor  of  the  British  slave  appeared  in 
the  hovels,  often  propped  against  the  outer  wall.     The 
shivering  Italian  met  the  chill  of  the  northern  winter 
by  ingenious  heating  contrivances,  and  constructed  baths 
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Akoat  400  A.  D. 


on  a  Mjale  trifling  indeed  as  compared  with  those  of  Rome, 
but  magnificent  for  a  remote  province.  He  built,  probably 
by  the  labo'irs  of  the  enslaved  Britons,  great  roads — four 
converging  at  London,  three  at  Chester,  two  at  Bath- 
partly  to  assist  commerce,  but  mainly,  we  may  believe,  for 
moving  troops  easily,  and  thus  holding  the  conquered 
tribes  in  subjection. 

Probably  few  Romans  of  the  first  rank  ever  dwelt  in 
Britain.  Officials,  traders,  and  soldiers  went  thither  from 
EitMtof  fiome,  as  they  now  go  to  India  from  England, 

■jiM  and  ruled  a  subject  population  by  virtue  of 

*'^'  superior  organization  and  culture.    Though 

the  Gauls  readily  for- 
got their  tongue  for 
that  of  Rome,  appar- 
ently the  Britons  never 
in  large  numbers  gave 
up  theirs.  Some  chief- 
tains adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquer- 
or, his  dress  and  civi- 
lization, and  even  a 
fictitious  Roman  pedi- 
gree, and  Rome,  in 
Britain  as  elsewhere, 
used  such  leaders  as 
agents  of  her  own 
supremacy.  The  tax- 
gatherer  did  his  sor- 
did work,  and  the 
burden  became  ever 
more    crushing,  espe- 

HudriMiniao,  ^'^a^  for 

ai?oSii^  the  well-to^o  citizens  of  the  towns.    An  em- 

tiMi»a96,0(m-  P«'"or,  ambitious  to  survey  even  the  outlying 

■taBtineinSis.  parts  of  his  dominions,  occasionally  reached 
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Britain  and  gare  the  island  a  temporary  impurtance  by 
his  presence.  Every  year  the  conacriptic in  carried  off 
drafts  of  men :  British  recruits  served  Home  in  Gaul  and 
Spain  and  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christian  missionaries  carried  to  Britain  what 
became  in  313  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  many  of  the 
lionian  masters,  and  of  their  British  dependents  and  slaves, 
accepted  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  Picts  ov  Caledonians  from  the  north,  the  Scots 
from  what  is  now  Ireland,  Saxons  from  across  the  North 
The  dtcUne  of  ^**'  ^^'^''s®'!  ^^e  Roman  power,  and  pene- 
ih»  Bomu  trated  sometimes  as  far  as  London.  Towards 
EJudi?  **^®  ®°*^  "'  *''®  fourth  century  the  feebleness 

of  Rome's  sway  was  seen  when  more  than 
one  rebel  general  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain  by 
his  soldiers,  and  crossed  to  Gaul  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
march  to  the  capital.  The  later  days  of  Roman  rule 
were  marked  by  bad,  because  weak,  government,  and  by 
400  A.  u.  Rome's  course  in  Britain  was  well-nigh  run. 
The  Goth  was  hovering  on  the  Italian  frontier,  and  at 
length,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  fifth  century,  Alaric 
poured  his  hosts  into  Italy.  The  Roman  court  found 
a  secure  refuge  behind  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  while 
Alaric  pressed  on  to  besiege  Rome  itself.  To  meet  the 
peril  the  troops  had  already  been  recalled  from  Britain, 
and  when  in  410  the  civilized  world  was  horror-stricken 
by  the  fall  and  sack  of  Rome,  the  islanders  were  left  to 
their  fate. 

The  Romans  had  found  the  Britons  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, but  they  left  them  enfeebled  by  long  bondage. 
ThewMkntiiof  ^^ ''*^  neighbours,  who  had  never  known  the 
Briuin  inritet  yoke  of  Rome,  soon  attacked  the  Britons 
WbMian  who  held  regions  more  inviting  than   their 

own.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  new  invasion ;  but  the  Picts  from  the  north 
were  the  strongest  assailants,  while  the  Scots  from  Ire- 
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land '  uiiule  a  compiknitively  fcebli;  attack,  i-  -'ng,  no  doubt, 
to  the  difficulty  of  throwing  any  oonside)  <iu>  orco  acrosH 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  Hritona  atill  upfiealed  to  txonw,  for  the 
country  remained  a  nominal  Roman  province,  but  Rome 
j  could  do  nothing,  and  V'ortigem,  the  British  ruler,  Hiially 

sought  a  new  ally.  The  eastern  and  south- 
rtwFit"3[,*^  eastern  coasts  of  Britain  had  long  been 
haunted  by  rovers,  who  came  from  the  North 
Sea  in  huge  piratical  crafts.  They  were  Teutons,  kindred 
in  blood  to  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Sucvcs,  who  had 
struck  deadly  blows  at  Rome'b  power  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  and  Vortigern  asked  their  aid  against  his  foes. 
They  came,  drove  back  the  Picts,  and  then,  resolving  to 
J  hold  the  land  for  themselves,  turned  against  Vortigern. 

'  The  Jutes,  under  their  leaders,  known  to  us 

2Snit44».         ^y  ^^^^  *''®  apparently  the  nicknames  "  Ilen- 
i  gist "  and  "  Horsa  "— "  the  Horse  "  and  "  the 

§  Mare  "—conquered  and  settled  in  Kent,  and  the  whole 

I  tribe,  with  its  women,  children,  and  cattle,  seems  to  have 

^  crossed  from  what  is  now  Jutland,  in  Denmark,  to  Britain, 

leaving  the  region  whence  they  came  deserted  for  two  or 
;  three  centuries.    Jutes  went  also  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

To  the  regions  farther  west,  and  also  to  the  north  of  the 
Jutish  settlement  in  Kent,  came  the  Saxons,  and  still  far- 
ther north  settled  other  Germans,  the  Angles.  The  names 
Sussex — South  Saxons,  Essex— East  Saxons,  and  East 
Anglia  reveal  to  this  day  the  localities  attacked  by  these 
marauders.  In  what  numbers  they  came  we  do  not  know. 
Each  band  of  assailants  waged  war  for  itself,  and  some- 
times Teuton  fought  Teuton,  but  the  main  struggle  was 
between  the  Teuton  and  the  Celtic  Briton  whom  he  was 
driving  back.  Arthur,  if  not  wholly  a  legendary  person, 
appears  to  have  been  a  Celtic  prince  in  the  southwest  who 


•  There  WR«  Ifttor  an  extensive  migration  of  Scots  to  Caledonia, 
which  then  became  Scotland. 
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Struggled  wi^.h  the  invader  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  There  was  savage  hatred  on  both  sides,  and  the 
animosity  of  religion  was  added  to  that  of  race,  for  the 
Th.  nlentleM  B"ton8  had  accepted  Christianity,  while  their 
ohMMtero'  assailants  were  still  pagan.  The  conflict 
tlM  itnggie  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  At  Deorham, 
near  Bristol,  in  577,  and  at  Chester  in  the  Northwest  in 
607,  decisive  victories  were  won  by  the  invader,  and  hence- 
forth his  sway  was  almost  undisputed  over  the  greater 
pai"t  of  England.  The  mountainous  regions  of  Wales,  of 
Cornwall,  and  of  Devon  became  the  refuge  of  the  Brit- 
ons, and  there  to  this  day  dwell  the  descendants  of  the 
people  whom  the  English  conqueror  drove  back. 

The  peoples  who  thus  triumphed  are  probably  the 
ancestors  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  English  of  the 
Theiuttof  present  day.  The  historian  Tacitus,  writing 
thl^iSI"*  ^^  ****  ^"*  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
^  '  the  rude  Teutons  of  the  far  north  were  be- 
coming more  fully  known,  professed  to  find  in  them  a 
moral  vigour  that  Rome  had  lost,  but  perhaps  to  the  cen- 
sorious Roman  the  vices  of  his  countrymen  were  magni- 
fied, because  near  at  hand,  while  those  of  the  Tertons  were 
softened  by  distance.  He  describes  their  powerful  frames, 
their  fierce  love  of  war,  chivalrous  respect  for  women,  and 
purity  of  social  life.  They  had  rude  liberties  for  which 
no  room  could  be  found  under  the  Roman  emperors :  the 
freemen  gathered  from  time  to  time  in  an  assembly  that 
settled  the  important  affairs  of  the  tribes  and  they  chose 
the  leader  in  war  who  rallied  about  himself  a  band  of 
companions  eager  to  emulate  his  bravest  actions.  In 
fighting,  the  idle  warrior  indeed  excelled ;  but  he  scorned 
the  labour  of  the  field,  and  left  it  to  women,  old  men,  and 
slaves.  He  spent  his  leisure  ignobly  in  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  often  wagered  his  own  liberty  in  a  game 
of  chance. 
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The  conquering  Englishman  came  from  a  rough  country 
covered  with  timber  and  scrub,  with  barren  heath  and  bog, 
and  he  found  in  Britain  the  elements  of  a  high  civilization 

fertile  land,  cleared,  drained,  and  tilled  in  the  Roman 

manner;  orchards  and  vineyards,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  There  were  walled  towns  and  country  honses, 
roads,  bridges,  lighthouses,  harbours,  mines,  quarries,  and 
fisheries.  Rude  and  uncivilized  as  he  was,  he  must  have 
found  a  use  for  some  of  these  things,  and  he  can  scarcely 
have  been  guilty  of  extirpating  the  natives,  whose  labour 
would  have  been  to  him  invaluable.  In  some  cases  it 
_  ^.  ^  .  was  bands  of  men  only  who  descended  upon 
the EnglUli ud  Britain;  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
the  Britani.  women  of  the  opposing  race  became  the 
slaves,  concubines,  or  wives  of  Englishmen,  and  that  in 
the  veins  of  some  of  the  next  generation  flowed  the  blood  of 
the  ■  )  races.  The  slave-trade  flourished  at  the  time  and 
members  of  the  successful  race  were,  we  know,  oflfered  for 
sale  in  the  slave- markets  of  Continental  Europe ;  without 
doubt  many  of  the  conquered  Britons  were  likewise  sold, 
but  many  others  probably  served  the  new  master,  tilled 
his  flelds  and  worked  his  mines.  Except  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  west,  he  was  everywhere  supreme. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  CoiiTenioii  of  England 

[The  Roman  Cl.ureh  had  deferred  to  the  authority  of  the  empeiors 
until  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (5}HM()4).  ruling  at  Rome,  praeticallr 
defied  the  distant  ruler  at  Constantinople.    The  in.lependence  of  th'e 
Roman  Church  then  grew  steadily.    She  demanded  obedience  from 
all  the  churches  of  the  west,  and  even  claimed  the  right  to  make 
and  unmake  kings,  for  iu  754  she  deposed  the  old  Merovingian  line  of 
kingsm  France,  and  consecrated  in  its  place  the  new  Carolingian  line. 
The  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  others,  who  had  been  Arians.  gave  up 
this  heresy  ,n  time  and  recognised  the  authority  of  Rome;  the  mis- 
sionaries who  carried  Christianity  to  the  north  of  Europe  worked  in 
communion  with  her,  and  before  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England 
the  whole  of  western  Christendom  conforme<l  to  the  Roman  model 
In  the  east  and  south  Christianity  was  meanwhile  losing  ground. 
Mohammed,  when  he  die.l  in  6.32.  had  already  won  Arabia  to  the 
faith  of  Islam.    Jerusalem  soon  fell,  Syria  was  conquered,  and  within 
a  hundred  years  Islam  was  supreme   in  the  whole  of  north  Africa 
and  m  the  Spanish  peninsula-regions  which,  except  Spain,  it  holds 
to  this  day.] 

From  the  third  century,  at  least,  there  was  a  Christian 

Church  111  Britain,  and  a  land  once  Christian  became 

Pope  Gregory     *^'^"*  P»g«"  ^or  a  time  when  conquered  by 

the  Great  and     the  English  barbarian.    But  before  the  sixth 

.ti^rgiS:  ''""^"'•y  «^«««d  Rome  was  planning  to  reoc- 

cupy  Britain  in  a  new  and  deeper  way.    the 

monk    (iregory,   walking    through  the  market-place   of 

Kome,  saw  some  fair-haired  children   offered  for  sale. 

About  674.        ^^''"'^^  ^y  ^^^^^  beauty,  he  asked  whence  they 

came,  and  was  told  that  they  were  Angles 

from  Dcira,  ii  division  of  Britain,  whose  king  was   F.II.h 

They  shall  become  fellow-hoirs  with  the  angels,  snatched 
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from  wrath  (de  ira)  to  sing  AUelitia,  was  Gregory's  pun- 
ning comment.    He  had  already  sacrificed  wealth  and  a 
great  position  to  become  a  monk,  and  now,  full  of  mis- 
sionary zeal,  determined  to  go  to  distant  England.     He 
set  out,  but  when  the  Roman  populace,  who  trusted  to 
his  guidance  in  those  troubled  days,  learned  that  he  had 
gone,  they  raised  a  tumult  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  recalled.     Gregory  returned,  and  in  time  became  Pope ; 
but  £ngU  nd  was  upon  his  conscience,  and,  when  he  could, 
he  organized  a  strong  mission,  with  about  forty  members, 
to  go  thither.    Augustine,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
monastery  established  by  Gregory  in  his  own  ancestral 
palace,  was  made  lead- 
er, but  on  the  journey 
he  heard  such  tales  of 
the  fierce  English  that 
he  sent  back,  asking 
permission  to  return. 
Gregory  insisted  that 
he  should  proceed,  and 
after  a  year's  delay  the 
missionaries     reached 
Kent.   Its  ruler,  Ethel- 
bert,    had 
raised   his 
small  state 
to  pre-eminence  among 
the  petty  kingdoms  in- 
to which  the  invaders 
had  divided  the  coun- 
try.     As    Ethelbert's 
wife  Bertha,  a  member 
of  the  Frankish  royal 
house,  was  a  Christian, 
his  court  was  familiar  with  the  Christian  services  held  hv 
Bertha's  chaplain,  and  in  some  dt-gree  the  missionaries' 
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path  was  already  cleared.  The  king  received  Augustine 
and  his  band  with  polite  caution,  assigned  them  a  lodging 
in  his  capital,  Canterbury,  and,  after  a  wise  pause  for 
reflection,  decided  to  accept  Christianity.  He  was  baj)- 
tizeu,  and  the  faith  that  had  convinced  the  prince  found 
easy  acceptance  among  liis  obedient  people.  Kent  became 
Christian  in  n'  .ne ;  we  hear  of  the  baptism  on  one  Christ- 
mas day  of  no  less  than  10,000  converts. 

The  missionaries,  cheered  by  this  first  success,  pressed 
on  to  occupy  more  of  the  country,  and  found  a  ready  wel- 
come,  but  the  rapid  conversions  can  have 
the  Bomu  and  involved  no  deep  moral  change.  In  Wales 
*•>•  •y^y^'**-  and  Cornwall  there  still  remained  among  the 
Christian  Britons  driven  back  by  the  English 
a  Church  of  long  standing.  The  newcomers  made  at- 
tempts to  co-operate  with  it,  but  found  unexpected  bar- 
riers. Augustine's  narrow  mind  was  shocked  at  diver- 
gences from  Roman  usage,  which  had  lingered  in  Britain 
from  an  earlier  age.    He  was  urged  by  Gregory  to  adopt 

a  liberal  policy  of  conciliation 
in  non-essentials,  but  was  arro- 
gant in  tone,  while  the  British 
were  suspicious  of  the  stran- 
gers. To  shave  the  front  part 
of  the  priest's  head  from  ear- 
tip  to  ear-tip,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Roman  custom  of  the 
shaven  crown ;  to  immerse  can- 
didates for  baptism  once  only, 
instead  of  three  times ;  to  use 
a  method  of  reckoning  the 
date  of  Easter  diffeving  from 
the  Roman,  do  not  at  first  seem 
variations  about  which  serious 
men  should  feel  strongly.  But  the  peremptory  demand  of 
submission  to  Roman  custom  and  supremacy  was  involved 
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in  the  dispute,  and  the  British  Church  indignantly  re- 
fused to  hold  intercourse  with  the  newcomer;?  on  such 
terms  and  broke  oS.  all  communications.  The  Romans 
meanwhile  made  their  way  to  the  north  and  fixed  upon 
York,  the  ancient  capital,  as  the  northern  ctutre  of  their 
work,  with  Paulinus  as  their  first  bishop.  In  some  places 
paganism  fought  tenaciously  for  the  old  gods,  Woden  and 
Thor.  Penda.  King  of  Mercia.  made  himself  their  cham- 
pion, but  after  his  death  in  *')00  there  was  no  force  that 
could  resist  permanently  the  moral  vigour  of  the  new 
faith.  Within  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  Augus- 
tine's landing  Christianity  found  almost  univt-rsal  accept- 
ance in  Britain. 

Ireland  was,  apparently,  not  reached  by  Christian 
effort  during  the  perio<l  <>f  Boman  rule  in  Britain,  but  soon 
The  plMtiMof  ^ft*^""'  Patrick,  a  native  of  Dumbarton,  within 
Cliriititiiity  in  what  is  now  Scotland,  was  fired  with  Chris- 
Ireland.  jj^Q  2eal  for  the  land  so  near  liis  own  home. 
He  prepared  himself  in  Gaul  for  the  task,  and  then  went 
to  his  chosen  field  with  high  qualifications  for  winning  a 
rude,  emotional,  and  generous  people,  among 
whom  idolatry  had  already  declined  ;  he  re- 
spected their  prejudices,  paid  freely  for  what 
was  furnished  him,  and  won  success  by  his  tact  and  zeal. 
Bridget,  known  in  England  as  St.  Bride,  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Ulster  chieftain,  and  has  an  honourable  place  in 
Irish  history  as  the  leader,  in  the  sixth  century,  of  a 
movement  to  establish  convents  for  wuinen.  Inland  ha<l 
a  vigorous  Christian  Church  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Augustine  reached  ilngland.  The  people  were,  like 
the  English,  divided  into  tribes,  and  the  head  of  the  tribe 
became  not  infrequently  the  chief  Christian  pastor,  and 
handed  down  the  office  to  his  iuir.  Bishops  in  Ireland 
were  many  and  of  slight  authority,  ami  perhaps  on  this 
account  the  Church  lacked  cohesion  and  discipline.  Hut 
the  Irish  mona.steries  showed  great  missionary  zeal.  The 
■i 
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island  was  almost  free  from  the  race  struggle  that  wasted 
Britain,  and  Christian  life  developed  rapidly :  when  the 
seventh  century  opened  it  was  from  Ireland  that  the 
chief  efforts  proceeded  to  convert  the  surrounding  heathen 
peoples. 

Among  the  islands  oflf  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  lies 
the  tiny  lona,  to  which  the  feet  of  pilgrims  still  turn  rev- 
ThemUiioni  erently ;  for  it  was  there  that  a  missionary 
from  lr«i»nd  to  from  Ireland,  Columba,  built  a  monastery 
flootlMd,  666.  fj.Qj^  which  to  evangelize  the  pagan  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  the  Lowlands,  we  know  in  c  dim  way, 
had  already  been  reached  by  Ninian.  Not  only  to  the 
Highlands,  but  also  to  the  north  of  England  went  mis- 
sionaries from  lona.  Oswald,  a  prince  of  Northumbria, 
one  of  the  English  petty  kingdoms,  fled  from  strife  at 
home  to  lona,  and  when  a  turn  of  fortune  made  hira 
king  he  asked  lona  to  send  missionaries  to  teach  his  peo- 
634.  P^®'     '^^^  gontle  Aidan  was  chosen  to  go, 

and  he  made  Holy  Isle,  a  small  islet  off  the 
east  coast  of  England,  a  second  lona.  Aidan  and  his 
band  of  followers  travelled  through  Northumbria  on  foot, 
preaching  in  every  village  and  winning  many  converts. 
Soon  these  missionaries  from  the  north  met  the  Romans 
making  their  way  from  the  south,  and  conflict  and  rivalry 
followed.  The  Scots  clung  to  the  peculiar  customs  which 
they  shared  with  the  older  British  Church  while  the 
Roman  party,  led  by  Wilfrid,  a  young  English  monk  of 
noble  birth,  insisted  upon  uniformity,  and  urged,  with 
some  arrogance,  that  the  rude  and  uneducated  Scots 
should  conform  to  what  cultivated  Rome  required.  Fi- 
nally a  conference,  under  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria, 
was  held  at  Whitby  in  6G4,  to  debate  and  settle  the 
differences.  For  the  Scots,  Colman,  the  leader,  pressed 
hard  his  point  that  his  observance  of  Easter  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  St.  John.  Wilfrid,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
that  his  were  the  customs  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  to  St. 
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Peter  were  given  the  keys  of  heaven  ;  and  the  king,  whose 
decision  both  sides  appear  to  iiave  regarded  as  final, 
promptly  said  that  he  should  not  go  against  the  door- 
keeper of  heaven,  lest  the  gates  might  not  open  to  him 
_  .   .    when  ho  asked  admission.   On  every  point  the 

the  Bomu  Roman  party  triumphed.  Most  of  the  Scots 
oj**?^  °'"      retired  rather  than  yield,  and  thus  gave  Rome 

the  Irish.  ,  1        ]     •  •   •  x,        T^      ,.  , 

a  free   hand   in  reorganizing    the    English 

Church.  In  668,  Pope  Vitalian  sent  to  England,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  whose  genius 
for  order  and  discipline  was  much  needed.  The  dioceses 
were  huge,  the  bishops  few,  the  clergy  scattered ;  pesti- 
lence was  desolating  England,  and  there  was  much  laxity 
and  ignorance.  Theodore  carried  on  his  work  with  great 
energy  and  capacity.  At  the  Council  of  Hertford,  in  673, 
he  took  solemn  pledges  from  the  English  bishops  to  be 
zealous  in  their  work  and  to  conform  to  the  Roman 
model.  Synods  henceforth  met  annually,  and  the  Church, 
with  such  union  and  co-operation,  was  soon  less  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  authority  of  the  petty  kings.  The 
whole  land  was  in  fact  united  by  Theodore  in  one  vigor- 
ous ecclesiastical  system  long  before  political  union  was 
thought  of. 

After  Theodore,  no  longer  Romans,  but  Englishmen, 
ruled  the  English  Church.    She  grew  rapidly  in  authority, 
Theoonditionof  wealth,  and  culture:  kings  bestowed   upon 
tteOharoh  after  her  lands  and  tithes,  dying  sinners  bequeathed 
"*'  to  her  their  property  to  secure  her  prayers, 

and  rich  nen  founded  monasteries  and  gave  lands  for 
their  support.  In  that  age  of  rude  violence  the  mon- 
asteries were  havens  of  security  and  peace.  The  calm 
life  of  the  monk  Bede  at  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  in  the 
north  (673-735),  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  his  quiet  days  of 
prayer  and  study,  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer, 
stand  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sarrounding  soenes  of 
blood  and  strife,  and  in  a  society  where  such  a  career  was 
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possible  there  must  huve  been  strong  forces  working  for 
order.  The  600  monks  at  Jarrow  taaght  the  people  agri- 
culture, opened  schools,  and  helped  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  that  age  of  pestilence.  The 
English  parishes  were  well  organized,  and  the  cathedrals, 
already  multiplying,  became  centres  of  worship.  The 
Church  had  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  hostels  for  the 
reception  of  poor  travellers,  and  light  went  forth  from 
England  to  the  dark  places  of  Europe :  Boni- 
face and  other  English  missionaries  evange- 
lized Germany,  and  the  great  Charlemagne  chose  an  Eng- 
lishman, Alcuin,  to  lead  in  his  work  of  education. 

But  prosperity  was  full  of  perils  to  the  Church.  Wealth 
fostered  covetousness.  Bishops  and  abbots,  who  played  a 
large  part  in  secular  afFairs,  became  worldly ; 
of  the  Ohutih.  offices  endowed  by  piety  were  bought  and  sold 
for  the  riches  and  rank  which  went  with 
them ;  some  of  those  sheltered  by  the  monasteries  lived 
in  vicious  luxury,  and  careless  abbots,  with  the  privilege, 
in  many  cases,  of  freedom  from  the  bishop's  oversight, 
allowed  abuses  to  flourish  without  check.  We  hear  of 
the  love  of  money,  and  of  the  drunkenness,  profligacy, 
and  impure  conversation  of  some  of  those  devoted  in 
name  to  lioly  things ;  of  monks  who  will  not  study,  who 
recite  the  mass  without  understanding  its  meaning,  and 
put  away  the  monkish  costume  to  wear  rich  and  gor- 
geously coloured  apparel.  The  convents  for  women  were 
also  not  free  from  scandal,  and  on  the  whole  by  the  ninth 
century  monastic  life  in  England  seems  to  have  sunk  very 
low.  The  better  spirits  of  tlie  time  deplored  these  evils; 
bishops  and  synods  rebuked  them,  and  both  King  Alfred 
and  Dunstan,  a  later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  stren- 
uous work  for  reform. 

Br.  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Church,  with  all 
her  diifccts,  was  still  the  strongest  organizing  force  in 
early  English  life.      She  aided  progress  by  her  contact 
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with  the  best  culture  of  the  Continent,  and  slu'  Imd 
authority  that  commanded  respect  and  even  fear.  Her 
rulers  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  upper  classes  to  which 
they  belonged,  and,  like  them,  were  sometimes  oppressors  ; 
but  in  her  best  moments  she  was  the  friend  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  outcast,  the  enemy  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed, the  instructor  of  the  young  and  the  penitent.  Over 
even  the  rulers  of  the  state  she,  in  time,  claimed  authority. 
In  943,  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  tells  kings  and 
princes  that  they  must  obey  the  bishops,  who  have  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  time  was  to  come 
when  such  claims  provoked  strife ;  in  early  England  they 
must  have  helped  to  check  secular  violence  and  to  pro- 
mote order. 
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Edward  the 
AtheliiiK. 


Edirar  the 
Atbeling. 


murdered  by 
Godwin,  1086). 


St.  Margaret=Malcolm,  King  of  Scots. 


THE  DANISH   KINGS  OP  ENGLAND 

SWEYN, 

1013-1014. 

I 

CANUTE. 
lOlft-lOSB. 


HAROLD, 
ia3.V1040. 


HARDK.'ANmi:, 
1010-1042. 


Note.-- Harold,  who  micoeeded  Edward  the  CuiifeiiMor,  waM  of  royal  blood  on 
his  mother's  side.  lieinK  the  great- fcreat-grandsoii  of  Harold  Bliietootb.  ancestor 
of  Sweyii  and  Canute. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
From  the  English  to  the  Komum  Conquest 

(677  to  106«— 489  years) 

[The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  periotl  in  Europe  is  the 
atteni|)t  made  by  the  Teutonic  assailants  of  th(>  Roman  Empire  thein- 
wlves  to  reviw  vhat  empire  and  to  restore  its  old  universal  authority, 
but  now  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  the  deeper  sanctions  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Charlemagne  (or,  in  the  Teutonic  form  of  his 
name.  Karl  der  Orosse,  Charles  the  Great),  who  ruled  France  and  part 
of  (Jermany,  and  was  supreme  in  Italy,  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  as 
Roman  Emperor  in  800  a.  d.  In  theory  his  authority  displaced  that 
of  the  other  line  of  Roman  ein|.»<ror8  who  still  ruled  at  Constantinople ; 
but  it  was  found  im|M)sttible  to  revive  in  the  west  the  old  centralized 
Roman  administration,  and  the  restored  Christian  empire,  though  it 
continued  until  1806.  was  always  rather  a  theory  than  a  |)olitical  reality. 
EuroiM-.  insteail  of  owning  the  single  sway  of  Rome,  was  breaking  up 
into  a  number  of  small  states.  Feudalism  begins  during  Wm  period. 
Under  it  the  lord,  in  charge  of  a  province — in  France,  for  instance— 
ruletl  it  as  if  he  were  an  independent  sovereign,  and  recognised  but 
slightly  the  authority  of  his  dista  t  king.  After  Charlemagne.  West- 
ern Europe  met  a  new  peril  in  the  sea-rovers  from  the  north,  who 
haunted  its  shores  and  cause«l  great  terror  and  disorder.  Coming  by 
sea,  they  could  descend  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  unprotected 
places,  and  it  was  long  before  those  assailed  were  prepared  to  meet 
such  attacks.  Only,  indeed,  when  these  Northmen  (Xornians)  were 
themselves  supreme  in  Enjjland  and  in  important  parts  of  France 
and  Italy  did  the  attacks  wholly  .■ease.] 

Ekolaxd  was  lonir  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  sometimes  at  war  with  each  other  aiul  with  varying 
boundaries:  the  traditional  seven  kingdoms  (tlio  Heptar- 
chy) were  not  permanent  divisions.  Xorthumhria,  with 
its  two  sections  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  held  from  abo  t 
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(100  to  7U5  tlic  ehii'f  j»hu!«  iiml  clainuKl  Biipremacy,  but  whb 
liutnbk'd  rirMt  by  itn  iiui|jlibuur  Mcrciu  and  iheii  bv  thu 
uttucks  of  u  new  geuerutiun  of  wa-rovors  from 
tho  north.  Heforo  800  the  DancH  bt>gan  to 
thid  out  the  attractioiiH  of  Knghiiid  and  the 
weakness  of  its  people,  wlio  hud  ulmogt  aban- 
tioned  the  sea.  The  invaders'  Hat-bottomed 
boats  were  so  lijfht  in  draft  tliat  tliey  took  them  far  up 
the  rivers  into  the  interior,  and,  upon  landing,  their  usual 


Thi  dividad 
ooBdltlon  of 
Eagltod  and 
thcllnkl 
lapramMj  of 
Wmmx. 


Damiiii,  oh  Vikino,  Boat. 

practice  was  to  seize  the  available  horses,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  move  rapidly  and  to  retire  quickly.  At  first  they  were 
mere  robbers  and  destroyers,  ^  .0  burned  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  desolated  large  areas;  but  they  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  England  wais  a  better  country  than 
their  own,  and  in  time  they  resolved  to  conquer  and  to 
hold  it.  The  English  were  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
OflFa,  King  of  Mercia,  who  died  in  7fl«!,  tried  to  reach  a 
final  division  of  England  into  three  kingdoms— North um- 
bria  in  the  north,  Mercia  in  the  midlands,  and  Wessex  in 
the  south  and  west.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this 
arrangement  would  endure,  but  Northumbria  was  already 
weak,  and  Wessex,  proving  stronger  than  the  others,  was 
able  under  Egbert  to  humble  Mercia  in  839,  and  to  take 
the  first  place.     Her  remoteness  made  her  less  subject  to 
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DaiiiHh  uttackM,  and  tiho  wan  aUo  strung  in  an  able  line  of 

kingri,  the  gruatent  of  whom  i»  Alfred. 

The  iM»lif  ical  history  of  England  before  Alfred's  time 

ia  iHJwilderiug  in  changcH.of  little  moment  to  later  agen; 
with  Alfred  come  simpler  but  graver  prob- 
Ifiiirt.  He  disputed  the  Dunes'  HUpremucy 
upon  the  sea  by  >)uilding  boats  to  attack 
them,  and  his  land  forces  he  also  reorganized 
so  as  to  chec'  i',,  «k  more  effectively.  The 
'a,,  at  tb'-  king's  cull,  serve  in 


Alfrtd'iokwM 
Ur  >Bd  work  in 
ratiiting  th« 
Duel,  871 
901. 


ired,  in  making 

•h  levies  were 

pted  the  plan 


law  was  that  all  freemea 

the  national  host  (the  " 

fortifications,  roads.  .  h     i     li/"-. 

sure  to  be  raw  am!  i   i-kM  ,',     <  "  a 

of  calling  out  oi.       i.      .f    ',■   '    i 

men  atatime,bu   .  r  k.-c      •  'J'  rii  n^ 

enough  for  thoro  ■,';    ••a.     /       »',iit  ihc 

other  half  remained  i^  I  ..  •        y,\:  .i"l 

reap.     lie  placed  in  th*-   \  .  ni  •(,'    '..;. 

tricts  garrisons,  proteete.i   '•      •  cka cs 

and  even  by  stone  works,  wluch    held 

buck  the   invaders  and  checked   their 

forays.     Alfred,  wise  enough  to  yield  to 

stern  necessity,  consented   to  give  the 

Danes  the  northeastern  half  of  England. 

The  old  political  divisions  disappeared, 

and  two  new  ones  took  their  place— the 

Dunelaw  in  the  northeast. 
The  irflneaoe  of   „,  i    i    .  i       t^ 

the  Duel.         Where   ruled  the  Dane   in 

England,  the  south  and 
west,  with  Alfred  as  king.  Alfred  was 
the  real  victor,  for  the  assailants  now 
agreed  to  abandon  paganism  and  to  ac- 
cept the  religio?)  of  the  Christian  Eng- 
lish. Unconsciously  the  heathen  Dane  wrought  for  unity 
among  the  peoples  of  the  two  islands,  for  the  assaults  of 
a  common  foe  led  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  to  recog- 
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niae  the  strong  leadership  of  the  rulers  of  Wessex,  who 
became  their  overlords.  Whec  the  Dane  accepted  Chris- 
tianity the  main  difference  between  him  and  the  English- 
man disappeared,  for  they  were  alike  Teutons,  and  lad  the 
same  type  of  socUl  organization.  Settling  down  to  a 
regular  life  in  England,  the  Dane  soon  lost  his  wild 
daring ;  he  had  now  something  to  lose,  and  was  no  longer 
a  mere  freebooter. 

Alfred's  reign  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  construct- 
ive epoch  in  English  history.  >.'ot  only  was  ho  a  soldier : 
he  was  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  almost  a  saint, 
rfAlSild.*°*"  and  is  the  only  Englishman  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  to  posterity.  He  wrrked  always  for  tiie  good  of  his 
people,  and  made  his  court  a  scene  of  busy  activity.  He 
drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws,  enforced  firm  justice,  founded 
schools,  and  himself  translated  books  that  wouhl  aid 
education.  The  Church  was  corrupt,  the  clergy  were 
ignorant,  relij^ion  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  Alfred 
attacked  these  evils.  He  had  no  insular  prejudices,  and 
appointed  to  office,  especially  in  the  Church,  tl)e  best  men 
he  could  find  at  home  or  abroad. 

Alfred  was  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  kings  for  the 
most  part  only  less  virtuous  and  able  than  himself :  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  Merovingian  and  of  the 
Carlovingian  lines  in  France  finds  no  parallel 
in  England.  Edward  tiie  Elder,  Athelstan, 
Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  Edgar,  and  Edward  were,  with 
the  exception  of  Edwy  and  Edward,  strong  men.  Tlicy 
governed  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  their  firm  and 
aggressive  rule  extended  finally  over  nearly  all  of  England. 
The  Danelaw  was  the  constant  object  of  their  attacks. 
Edward  the  Elder  forced  the  Danes  to  recognise  his  over- 
lordship  of  the  whole  island.  Edred,  the  son  of  Edward, 
built  a  fort  close  to  every  Danish  town  and  slowly  wore 
down,  and  finally  conquered  the  Danes,     i^it  he  estab- 
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lishevi  no  centralized  monarchy.  Charles  the  (treat  had 
failed  when  he  tried,  a  century  before  Alfred,  to  revive  this 
old  Roman  type  of  rule,  and  the  reconquest  of  the  Dane- 
law was  not  followed  by  any  attempt  on  his  lines.  The 
king  named  great  earls  to  rule  the  conquered  districts. 
They  were  practically  sovereigns,  but  in  theory  the  king 
might  at  any  time  remove  the  agents  to  whom  he  com- 
mitted such  large  powers. 

Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous statesman,  not  himself  royal,  who  exercised  iilmost 
regal  power  in  England  prior  to  the  Xorman 
Conquest.    His  influence  extended  over  the 
long  period  from  946  to  988,  and  his  chief 
aim  was  to  revive  the  Church's  life  which  the 
Danish  struggle  had  crippled,  but  his  imperial 
mind  dominated  both  church  and  state.     He  checked  the 
laxity  of  the  clergy,  and  was  specially  severe  on  married 
priests ;  he  enforced  upon  monks  the  sternest  discipline  of 
the  Benedictine  rule,  and  brought  about  in  the  southwest 
a  revival  of  spiritual  life  and  of  learning  that  recalled  the 
days  of  Bede  in  the  north.    Dunstan  ventured  to  rebuke 
and  was  sent  into  exile  by,  Edwy,  one  of  the  few  incapable 
sovereigns  of  the  line  of  Alfred ;  but  this  weak  king  was 
soon  himself  deposed,  and  his  early  death  was  followed 
by  the  vigorous  reign  of  Edgar,  aided  by  Dunstan.     The 
great  earls  retained  sway  in  their  provinces ;  Edgar  him- 
self ruled  directly  over  Wessex  only,  but  every  summer 
he  sailed  or  was  rowed  round  Britain,  and  in  his  train 
were  subject  princes,  upon  whose  exercise  of  authority  he 
kept  a  close  watch.     His  system  shows  that  England  had 
already  become  a  feudal  kingdom,  strong  when  governed 
by  a  strong  man,  but  lacking  organic  unitv.     The  great 
earls  had  every  selfish  motive  to  assert  theiV  own  author- 
ity at  the  expense  of  the  kiiiff's,  and  it  was  qnlv  the  ham- 
mer of  foreign  conquest  that  in  the  end  welded  the  nation 
into  one. 
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CoiH  or  EuoAR. 


Edgar  was  the  last  able  English  king  of  Alfred's  line, 
and   ins  son  Edward,  dying  young,  was  succeeded  in 
Th«wMk  Nign  ^7^  ^^  another  sou,  Ethelred,  known  in  Eng- 
rfBthtfaredud    lish  history  us  Ethelred  the  Unready,  or  Rede- 
I>J^li^.    '"88'  the  king  without  wisdom.     In  the  north 
of  Europe  the  Danish  power  was  more  for- 
midable than  ever,  and  tlu-  weak  and  vicious  rule  of  Ethel- 
red invited  renewed  attack.     Even  a  strong  man  could 
scarcely  have  triumphed  over  the  evils  that  threatened 
England,  for  Norway  and    Denmark 
both  sent  out  liosts  of  assailants,  still 
pagan  and  savage.    It  is  a  gloomy  tale, 
first  of  fierce  attacks,  then  of  weak  com 
promise  by  Ethelred  in  buying  off    he 
invader  with  the  proceeds  of  a  spiM-ial 
tax  called  the  Danegeld,  and  in  the  end 
of  treacherous  massacre  :  on  St.  Bride's 
dav,  November  13,  1002,  by  Ethelred's 
order,  all  the  Danes  in  England  whom  he  could  seize  were 
slaughtered.     The  Danish  retaliution  was  fearful ;  Sweyn 
their  leader  and  Canute  his  son  began  the  systematic  con- 
quest of  England,  and  did  not  stay  their  hand  until  in 
1013  they  forced  the  English  to  accept  Sweyn  as  king. 
But  Sweyn 's  rule  was  short,  for  he  died  in  1014.     Ethel- 
red's  hopes  reviveti  at  his  rival's  death ;  for  a  time  he 
was  able  to  assert  his  authority,  but  he  too  died  in  1016, 
and  then  Sweyn's  son,  Canute,  struggled  with  Ethelred's 
son,  Edmund  Ironside.     The  mettle  of  the  English  im- 
proved under  an  able  leader.     Edmund  at  length  ruled 
half  the  land,  but  he  fell  in   1010  before  a  murderer's 
blow.     In   lOir  all    England  united  in  naming  Canute 
king,  and  for  twenty-five  years  foreign  sovereigns  ruled 
the  English. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  England  was  in  truth 
not  ill-governed.  Probably  few  Danes  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land, except  to  centres  like  London.     Little  as  the  mild 
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and  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity  had  permeated  England's 
social  life,  she  was  yet  a  Christian  state,  and  Canute    a 

Th.rnl.afUt.     P**^?  *'   '''*'"^*  ^''^""^^  ^'^^  ««  ^^^y  of  the 
Ouiib  Idngi.      northern  assailants  of  the  more  enlightened 
south,  a  Christian,  by  contact  with  Christian 
society,     (jnce  more  was  seen  the  spectacle,  familiar  in 
history,  of  the  conqueror  subdued  bv  the  conquered     The 
virtuous  and  just  rule  of  the  converted  Dare  showed  the 
sincerity  of  his  new  convictions.      Pea.e  and  order  were 
found  in  England,  commerce  expanded,  some  ..f  the  towns 
grew  rapidly.    Canute  identified  himself  with  the  ancient 
royal  house  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  and  he 
made  England  the  most  important  state  in  a  great  Teu- 
tonic empire  of  the  north,  which  included  Norway,  Swe 
den,  and  Denmark,  and  rivalled  in  power  its  contenn.orarv, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     England  sent  ecclesiastics  to 

0«nt.«dhl.    ^'^""'"''•''  ^'^'^  the  weight  of  influence  was 
.ZHo"  rather  of  England  upon 

Denmark  than  of  Den- 
mark upon  England.     Canute  ruled 
the  country  (divided  into  th.-  four 
great  earldoms  of  Xorthumbria,  Mer- 
cia.  East  Anglia,  and   Wes.<ex)  fru- 
gally, and  yet  in  a  liberal  spirit.     A 
mercenary  force,  known  as  the  House 
Carls,  gave  military  support  to  his 
authority,    which    had,    however,   a 
firmer  l)a8is   in    its  justice  and  his 
own  high  sense  of  duty.     His  long 
reign    was    followed    by   the    short 
and  unworthy  ones  of  his  two  sons, 
Harold  and   Hardicanute,  the  hitter 
the  son  of  Emma  or  Elgiva,  the  widow 

of  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Hardicanute  was  the  last  of  the 
Danish  kings,  and  at  his  death  the  minds  of  the  English 
turned  to  Edwanl,  their  kin^r's  null-brother,  the  .on  of 
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Emma  and  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Thus  without  renewed 
revolution  or  violence  did  the  sovereignty  come  b«*ck  to 
the  old  line  of  Wessex. 

The  age  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  one  in  which  a 
new-born  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  urged  the  virtue 
TherdgBof  ^^  monastic  seclusion  at  the  expense  of  the 
Edward  the  common  duties  of  daily  life.  Secular  society 
1042*1066.  ^^^  indeed  violent ;  in  it  he  only  was  secure 
who  had  a  strong  arm  for  his  defence,  while 
the  monastery,  protected  by  the  Church,  was  safe,  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that,  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  provide  the  only  path  to  heaven.  Edward  was 
a  monk  not  in  name  but 

of  Edward.         "*  spirit,  and  is  the  only 

English   king  whom   the 

Church   has  formally  called  a  saint. 

He  proved  idle  and  ineffective  in  affairs 

of  state,  and  his  weak  nature  opened 

the  way  to  the  influence  of  favourites. 

Men  said,  in  contempt,  tliat  if  a  chosen 

confessor  declared  a  black  crow  to  be 

white  the  king  would  believe  liim  in 

defiance  of  his  own  eyesight. 

A  hundred  years  before   Edward, 

adventurers  from   the  north,  akin  to 

those  who  were  haunting  the  English 
coasts,  had  seized  that  part 

No^'^er.    "'  France  which  lay  about 
the  river  Seine.    The  weak 

French  monarchy  could  not  drive  back 

these  barbarians,  and  soon  after  Alfred  divid.  d  England 

with  the  Danes,  Cliarles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  wag 

forced  to  make  terms  with  the  Xormana.     In  01,3  Rolf  or 

Rollo,  their  leader,  secured  possession  of  tlie  land  he  l)ad 

conquered,  on  condition  tliat  ho  should  become  the  feudal 

vassal  of  the  King  of  France  and  be  baptized  into  the 
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Christiau  faith.  Apparently  many  of  his  warriors  married 
French  women,  and  within  a  liundred  years  the  Normans 
knew  only  the  French  tongue.  They  mastered  rapidly 
the  best  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the  time.  It  was 
in  arciiitecture  that  the  age  expressed  its  highest  ideas, 
and  the  Normans  became  great  builders,  and  honoured 
their  new  faith  with  noble  structures,  unequalled  before 
in  number,  extent,  and  massiveness. 

Edward  was  related  through  his  mother,  Emma,  to  the 
Norman  ducal  house,     lie  was  reared  at  that  court,  and 
TheHomuw       ^''^'  -^"'"'""n  tongue,  Norman  manners,  Nor- 
predileotions  of    man  fashions,  were  those  with  which  he  was 
S^^or!"*        familiar.    England  seemed  to  him  a  rude  and 
barbarous  country,  and   it   is  little   wonder 
that,  when  king,  he  encouraged  Norman  influences  at  his 
court.     Tile  French  totigue  was  introduced,  and  English 
courtiers  liad  to  make  clumsy  efforts  to 
utter  its  unfamiliar  sounds.    Foreign  prel- 
ates were  appointed  to  Canterbury,  Lon- 
don, and  other  sees.    Xorman  abbots  ruled 
in  English  monasteries,  and  Norman  land- 
owners lived  upon    PJnglisli   lands.     Ed- 
ward's weak  mind  surrendered  unreserved- 
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ly  to  the  prevailinir  fashion,  and  already  in  his  reijrn  it 
seemed  as  if  England  was  conquered  by  her  neighir 


iM)urs. 
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Edward's  keenest  ambition  was  concerned  with  the  preva- 
lent fashion  of  church-building,  and  he  embarked  upon  a 
great  project.  It  is  said  that  he  had  planned  a  pilgrimage 
to  Home,  but  that  the  insular  prejudices  of  his  people 
kept  him  from  leaving  their  shores,  and,  since  he  might 
not  visit  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  St.  Peter,  he  determined 
to  rear  in  England  a  stately  shrine  in  his  honour.  For 
the  purpose  he  set  aside  one-tenth  of  the  royal  revenues, 
and  during  more  than  half  of  his  reign  his  darling  object 
of  interest  was  the  building  of  "the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter,"  better  known  as  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was 
u  vast  structure  in  the  Norman  style,  far  surpassing  any- 
thing in  England,  which  still  had  many  wooden  churches. 
The  first  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  few  traces  remain 
at  the  present  day,  was  in  fact  the  noblest  monument  of 
the  early  dominance  of  Norman  ideas  in  England. 

The  vigorous  insular  life  which  England  had  devel- 
oped was  not  without  its  champions  against  Norman 
The  Mneiice  of  i"fl"6*^'^6-  Canute  had  among  his  chief  Eng- 
thehoaieof  lish  advisers  Godwin,  who  as  Earl  of  Wessex 
Godwin.  became  a  rich  and  powerful  noble,  and  the 

chief  domestic  interest  of  the  reign  of  Edward  is  in  the 
struggle  of  Godwin  and  his  family  to  control  the  affairs 
of  Kngland.  Perhaps  to  secure  the  powerful  earl's  sup- 
pi  t,  Edward,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  married  his 
»';n  ,'hter  Edith.  But  the  king's  relations  with  the  family 
or  •  at  first  not  happy.  His  brother  Alfred  was  murdered 
in  1030.  Stories  were  told,  and  even  open  accusation  was 
made,  that  Godwin  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder, 
and  a  formal  acquittati  neems  never  to  have  removed  from 
Edward's  mind  suspicions  which  were  probably  well  found- 
ed. Godwin  was  ambitious  for  his  family  of  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  sought  for  them  high  office. 
England  was  still  divided  into  the  semi-indepeiulpnt  earl- 
doms, ruled  by  the  king's  nominees,  and  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  Godwin  that  at  one  tiiiio  he  and  his    sons 
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governed  almost  the  whole  country.  They  watched  with 
jealous  suspicion  the  growth  of  Norman  influence.  In 
1051  the  arrogance  of  P^ustace  of  Boulogne,  the  king's 
brother-in-law  and  a  foreigner,  in  seeking  lawlessly  to 
quarter  his  French  followers  in  English  houses  at  Dover, 
caused  a  riot  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both  sides. 
Eustace  appealed  to  his  kinsman  Edward,  who  ordered 
Godwin  summarily  to  chastise  the  Dover  townsmen.  The 
earl  demanded  that  there  should  be  first  a  fair  trial,  and 
Edward,  bitterly  resentful  at  this  check  upon  his  will, 
called  out  his  forces,  and  Godwin  also  took  up  arms.  For 
the  moment  Godwin's  cause  failed ;  he  was  outlawed  and 
fled  with  his  sons  from  England.  But  kfore  the  end  of 
the  year  they  returned,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  make 
terms.  Foreign  influence  was  from  that  day  checked,  and 
Godwin's  family  was  supreme. 

When  Godwin  died  in  1053,  his  second  and  ablest 
son,  Harold,  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  Wessex,  and  attained 
Hwold  iMooaM  *  supreme  position  in  England,  which  he  lost 
prwtlotUyrnler  only  with  his  life  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings 

in  SfJSr*   ^^'^  ^"^'^  ""'^  ""^  '"'  character,  but  his  deeds 
show  him  to  have  been  a  strong  man  and  a 
skilful  soldier.      By  1005  the  great  abbey  was  nearing 
completion,  and  during  the  Christmas  festivities  of  that 
year  it  was  consecrated  with  elaborate  ceremonial.     But 
the  king,  who  had  made  its  building  the  chief  purpose  of 
his  life,  was  now  near  his  end  and  too  weak  to  take  part  in 
frlJ^'T  '«»*'^»"e8.     He  died  on  Thursday,  January  5, 
1066.     The  event  brought  a  political  crisis  in  England. 
Edward  left  no  direct  heir,  and  Harold  grasped  the  king- 
ship before  any  rival  could  check  him.    He  buried  Edward 
hurriedly  in  the  great  minster  on  the  day  after  death, 
and  on  that  day,  in  the  same  place,  he  himself  was  anointed 
and  crowned  King  of  England.     Probablv  all  necossarv 
egal  forms  were  compli,..!  with.     No  douht   Ilarol.l  «•«; 
formally  chosen  by  the  Witan  or  (ireat  Coun.il,  uhi,  1, 
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claimed  the  right  to  name  the  king;  no  doubt  the  ap- 
plause of  the   populace  approved  the  choice;   but  the 

extreme  haste  was  in  itself  suspicious,  and  that  Harold 

must  hold  by  the  sword  tlie  glittering  prize  which  he  had 

won  was  soon  apparent. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold,  King  of 

England,  who  are  now  to  engage  in  a  deadly  struggle  for 
the  crown,  though  lucking  in  the  subtler 
traits  of  statesmanship,  are  still  great  men, 
rough-hewn.     William,  the   illegitimate  son 

of  Robert,  Duke 

of  Normandy, 

and     a    tanner's 

daughter  of   Ka- 

laise,     had    suc- 

ceededjWhen  only 

eight    years  old, 

to  the  uneasy  sov- 
ereignty     which 

his  ancestor  Rolf 

won     from     the 

King  of  France. 

He  had  a  terrible 

childhood.      His 

chief    vassals 

thoughtthatsuch 

a  stripling  could 

be  defied,  and  the 

boy  grew  up  amid 

disputes  directed 

chiefly  against  his 

own      authority. 

He   saw    some    of    ^"^  '^'a^tle  at  Falmsb,  Birthplace  ok  William 

his  truest  coun-  the  CoKgcBOR. 

sellers  basely  murdered ;  powerful  conspiracies  were  formed 

against  him;  his  own  life  was  uttempted ;  territory  that 
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belonged  of  right  to  hig  dukedom  was  wrested  from  him. 
His  necessities  made  him  above  everything  else  a  warrior. 
He  had  besides  great  intellectual  gifta,  the  insight  of  a 
TlMohmotar     *^^°^"*'  *"*^  statesman,  and  a  giant's  physical 
ofWlUlMi.        power;   no  other  man  could  bend  his   bow. 
In  anger  he  wac  rash  and  passionate.    When 
the  defenders  at  the  Bridge  of  Alen9on  sneered  ac  his  tan- 
ner ancestry,  he  swore  "  by  the  splendour  of  God  "  that  he 
would  prune  them  as  a  tree  is  pruned.    Ue  took  the  bridge 
and  a  shower  of  human  heads  and  feet  over  the  castle  wall 
revealed  the  terrible  resolution  that  lay  behind  his  threat. 
1  hough  ruthless  and  cruel,  he  had  yet  good  impulses,  and 
was  chaste  in  life.     He  gave  wise  rulers  to  the  Church 
was  fond  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tried,  apparently  in  vain! 
to  learn  to  read  them  for  himself.     His  nobles  he  did  not 
allow  to  imitate  what  was  sometimes  the  mad  injustice  of 
his  own  rule  and  they  found  in  him  a  will  and  purpose 
which  held  them  in  check.    When  his  troubled  boyhwd 
ripened  into  strong  manhood  he  banished  some  of  those 
who  had  opposed  his  policy;  others  were  poisoned,  it  was 
whispered  by  his  order.     He  had  a  masteriy  capacity  to 
make  even  his  injustice  appear  to  serve  the  truth,  and  he 
never  lost  the  support  of  the  Church.     He  belonged  to  a 
conquering  race.     While  he  was  struggling  in  Normandy, 
challenging  his  feudal  lord,  the  King  of  France,  and  sub! 
duiug  Maine  and  a  portion  of  Anjou,  another  Norman, 
Kobort  Guiscard,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily.     William,  too,  amid  his  own 
domestic  struggles,  had  begun  to  dream  of  acquiring  a 
new  realm.    England  was  near ;  its  political  weakness  was 
well  understood  at  the  Norman  court,  and  he  resolved 
that  when  Kdward  the  Confessor  died  the  English  crown 
should  be  his. 

The  custom  of  electing  kings,  instead  of  giving  them 
the  succession  by  hcrcditHry  right,  if  carried  out  freely 
might  j.roduce  good  results.    But  in  the  medieval  empire 
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and  in  Poland  it  wrought  only  mitohief,  for  the  noble* 
who  cho8o  the  king  aimed  always  to  keep  him  8o  weak 
that  he  could  nut  coerce  them.  In  England, 
kingship,  in  theory  elective,  had  hitherto  been 
in  fact  almost  hereditary,  and  when  Harold, 
a  leader  not  <>f  the  ancient  line,  was  chosen 
king,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  should 
consider  him  a  usurper.  The  two  brothers,  Edwin  and 
Morkere,  who  in  Edward's  reign  were  in  charge  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom — Mercia  and  Northumber- 
land—held  aloof.  Harold  had  married  their  sisttr  Edith, 
but  even  with  tliis  tie  he  won  only  a  sullen  recognition. 
The  Church,  too,  was  suspicious  and  turned  against  him. 
He  was  devout,  und  gave  lands  to  endow  a  great  ecclesi- 
ustieal  foundation  at  U'altham;  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  tlie  latter  years  of  Edward,  and  with  pious  zeal 
brought  back  relics  and  treasures,  chiefly  for  this  church, 
hut  none  the  less  did  he  arouse  ecclesiastical  anger.  For 
patriotic  reasons  he  drove  Xorman  bishops  from  England 
without  waiting  for  authority  from  Rome,  and  he  ofFended 
the  monks  (one  of  whom,  Hildebrand,  was  then  dominant 
in  the  Church)  by  favouring  their  rivals,  the  secular  clergy, 
and  installing  tiiein  at  Waltham.  He  was  charged,  too, 
with  robbing  the  Church  of  her  lands,  and  an  even  worse 
crime  was  alleged  when  he,  like  his  father,  was  said  to 
have  been  a  party  to  the  murder  of  the  sainted  Edward's 
brother  Alfred,  und  it  was  claimed  that  he  allowed  gross 
ecclesiastical  irregularities  in  England.  The  love  of 
Harold  and  Edith  Swanneschals  shows  that  he  was  less 
pure  in  life  than  William.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  a 
time  of  fierce  passions,  he  was  never  guilty  of  William's 
barbarity. 

William,  while  hunting  near  Rouen,  heard  of  Edward's 
(lentil  and  of  Harold's  accession.  He  turned  homeward 
at  011I-C,  and  sat  long  in  tlie  jrn'iit  hall,  his  liead  covered 
with  his  mantle  and  uttering  no  word.     When  at  last  he 
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«pok«  it  WM  to  my  thut  he  norrowed  not  only  for   K<l- 
ward'H  death,  but  for  the  fiilsity  of   Harold.     Thin  re- 
TktaUaof       ^'"*'"  '""  I>olicy ;    he  now  claimed  to  be  the 
S'to'JJ*"  f'*^^'"'  ^''"  ^"  Kngland.    S,me  time  U-fore 
B^lkktlmM.    J"  ''"•*   ^'•'•*«<J    England,  and   the  childleHB 
king  th.«n  promined  to  bequeath  the  throne  to 
hii  Norman  couHin.     At  a  later  time  Harold,  it  ih  gaid 
wan  Hhipwrecked  upon  the  Xornian  coant  and  iKH-anio  prnc 
tically  VVillittjn'H  prigoner.     But  every  attention  w«h  ,mi.l 
him  and  W  ilhani,  by  promi«i„g  his  .laughter  in  marriage 
to  Harold,  Anally  necured  hin  <,«th  to  nupiyoH  the  Xorman 
clami  to  the  English  crown.      If  Edward  promised  the 
crown  to  William,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so;    It  18  equally  certain   that  ho  revoked  any  such 
promise  on  his  deathbed  when  ho  designated  Harold  m 
his  successor     If  Harold  took  the  alleged  oath  to  WiUinm, 
he  did  It  under  compulsion,  and  his  oath  could  not  in  any 
case  bind  the  English  Witan  in  choosing  a  king.     Yet  to 
an  uncritical  age  Edward's  promise  and  Harold's  oath 
■eemed  of  great  import,  and  William  used  them  skilfully. 
He  appealed  to  Rome  again.t  the  perjure<i  Harold.     The 
appeal  was  heard   by  willing  ears,  and   the  Popt,  urged 
\V  illiam  to  crusade  against  a  usurper.    William  asked  aid 
from  his  feudal  lord,  the  King  of  France,  whom  he  found 
not  anxious  to  see  a  warlike  vassal  grow  stronger  by  fur- 
ther conquest;  he  invited  Christian  Europe  to  join  a  holy 
cauBe   and  carried  on  the  work  of  preprmtio'n  with  re- 

SialT  '^'•"V""'''*''^  '^^  ^''''  *°  ««"y  to  England 
30,0M  men  '^^  '  numbering  possibly  from  20,000  to 

cles^!lll*'"  ^f  "''  'u"**""'"^  •"  ^"«'««^'  *"d  tl^^  «b«ta- 
to  Lh.  *  ^!-  '  '.'"'^  ^''  ^'"'•""'^  ^*««'I«  ^«re  not  obliged 
i?  K  I  r  '"  '"'^  *  ''*""«•  But  he  offered  the  hope 
of  the  rich  booty  of  England,  and  Harold's  difficultirs 
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were  even  greater.  The  loyalty  of  the  northern  half  of 
his  kingdom  was  doubtful,  and  disunion,  which  in  an 
earlier  age  had  made  Brit- 
ain a  prey  to  the  Roman, 
now  threatened  to  clear 
the  path  of  the  Norman. 
The  dangers  multiplied. 
Harold's  brother  Tostig  had  been  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  but  his  misrule 
caused  revolt,  and  Harold  had  dismissed 
and  banished  him.  He  revenged  him- 
self by  ravaging  the  coasts  of  England 
during  the  summer  of  1066,  and  by 
trying  to  arouse  Scotland  against  Eng- 
land. Finally,  he  found  in  Norway  a 
willing  and  powerful  ally.  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  then  ruled  Norway,  is 
the  last  of  the  great  Vikings.  Driven 
from  home  in  his  youth,  he  made  his  way  to  Russia,  and 
finally  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Greek 

Emperor  became  a 
renowned  warrior, 
and  received  the 
command  of  the 
emperor's  body- 
guard, which  was 
then  recruited  from 
Norway,  as  it  was 
later  from  Eng- 
land. In  Scythia, 
Enolis.i  Horseman.  Greece,  and  Sicily 

Note  the  huge  sliield  and  the  absence  of  armour,    he   performed  bril- 
whicli,  though  not  unknown  in  England,  was    i-      V  *     ,  ttix- 

less  used  than  in  x\orn.andy.  "^^"^    ^^^^^-       '-'1"- 

mately  he  found 
his  way  back  to  Norway,  became  king,  and  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  in  war  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark.     In 
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1064,  when  they  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  Harold's  restless 
spirit  craved  for  some  new  enterprise,  and  two  years 
later  Tostig's  appeal  found  a  ready  listener. 

The  force  preparing  in  Norway,  in  the  summer  of 
1066,  for  the  invasion  of  England  was  only  less  formi- 
Harald  H»rd»-  dable  than  that  of  William  of  Normandy. 
d«'iliiT«donof  Northmen  had  before  conquered  and  ruled 
^  in  England,  and  Harold  Hardrada  thought 

the  same   splendid  prize  within  his 
reach.     Of  numbers  in  this  age  we 
know  little,  but  Harold  Hardrada  ruled 
despotically,  the  resources  of  Norway 
were  his,  and  he  could  collect  many 
followers  for  such  an  enterprise.     It 
does  not  appear  that  he  and  William 
acted  in  concert ;  they  were  indeed 
rivals  for  the  same  booty,  but  Tostig 
was  the  friend  of  both.    While  Will- 
iam's boats  were  lying  at  Dive,  Harold's 
great   force   gathered   near   Bergen. 
The  wind  that  held  William  prisoner 
released  Harold,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber the   North  Sea  was  dotted  with 
the  boats  of  still  another  expedition 
of  the  hardy  Norsemen  against  the 
shores  of  England.      The   invading 
fleet  gathered  in  the  Tyne  and  began 
a    terrible    ravaging    of    the    coast. 
Finally  they  sailed  up  the  Humber, 
landed  at  Riccall,  and  marched  on  York,  the  northern 
capital. 

Harold  of  England  was  in  the  south.  He  had  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  organizing  the  coast 
defences  against  William.  Both  an  army  and  a  fleet  were 
needed,  and  Harold  had  neither.  His  own  body-guard— 
the  House  Carls— was  the  fine  nucleus  of  a  regular  army, 
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but  it  was  small.    He  called  out  the  militia  known  as  the 
"fyrd,"and  during  the  summer  the  coast,  where  it  was 
TheEngUih      thought  William  might  land,  was  carefully 
«rtb^«.*"   S^^^^^^-    But  William  did  not  come.    The 
English  force  was  inactive,  and  Harold  found 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  together,  for  food  was  scarce, 
and  the  men  were  besides  needed  at  home  to  gather  the 
ripening  harvest.    It  should  seem  as  if  Harold,  brave  and 
efficient  in  actual  conflict,  lacked  foresight :  he  did  not 
watch  William's  movements  closely;  the  unseen  danger 
was  apparently  half  forgotten,  and  on  September  8  he 
dissolved  the  special  levies.    The  peasants  went  to  their 
homes,  and  th-  king  himself  to  London,  whither  also  he 
summoned  his  ships,  and  the  south  and  the  east  coasts 
of  England  were  left  unguarded. 


NoBMAN  Wab-vbsskl,  ELiTaiiTR  Cknturt. 

The  defence  of  the  north  had  been  left  entirely  to 
Harold's  half-hearted  supporters,  Edwin  and  Morkere. 
The  orerthrow  ^'^^  Fulford,  on  September  20,  they  met  Harold 
rfHaroid  Hardrada  marching  upon  York,  and  were  de- 

S^'  •»<!     feated  with  great  slaughter.    Four  days  later 
(on  September  24)  York  promised  to  open  its 
gates  to  the  victor.     Harold  of  England  was  ill  apparently 
at  London,  when  news  arrived  of  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
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wegian  king.  Dangers  threatened  on  every  side,  but  the 
most  imminent  was  from  the  north,  and  Harold,  with  his 
force  of  House  Carls,  started  on  the  long  march  of  3Q0 


WUJJAM  THJt   COMOUEBOB  OK   THB   WaT  TO   EnOLAKD. 

Note  the  horses  on  board.  This  and  some  of  the  other  pictures  arc  from  the 
Bayeuz  Tapestry,  a  strip  of  linen  cloth  20  inches  wide  and  213  feet  long, 
still  preserved  at  Bayeiuc  in  France,  and  having  ;-pon  it  successive  pic- 
tures of  the  Korman  Conquest  in  needlework,  done,  it  is  said,  by  William's 
queen  Matilda  and  her  ladies. 

miles  to  York.  He  ordered  the  shire  levies  to  follow,  and 
volunteers  joined  him  as  he  went.  No  more  brilliant 
exploit  is  recorded  than  the  march  of  this  harassed  king. 
Harold  Hardrada  was  at  Stamford  Bridge  waiting  for  the 
surrender  of  promised  English  hostages  and  of  York 
itself,  when  on  Monday,  September  25,  the  King  of 
England,  whose  approach  had  been  unobserved,  attacked 
him.  A  desperate  fight  followed.  Harold  Hardrada, 
Tostig,  and  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian  force  fell,  and 
the  English  won  at  Stamford  Bridge  the  last  of  the  long 
series  of  battles  with  the  invaders  from  the  north. 

But  disaster  brooded  over  England.  The  favourable 
wind,  watched  and  prayed  for  by  the  Normans  during 
The  huding  more  than  a  month,  at  last  came,  and  William 
rfWim«n  in  with  a  great  force  landed  at  Pevensey,  on  the 
south  coast,  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge.  Harold,  hurrying  to  the  south,  paused 
at  London  to  gather  additional  forces  and  to  plan  a  new 
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This 

much  I0R8  formidable 
tlinn  the  long-bow  of 
a  lutor  age. 


campaign.     Some  advised  him  to  sliut  himself  up  in  Lon- 
don and  to  starve  out  the  Jn'orman  hy  ravaging  the  whole 
south  country,  but  ho  refused  thus  to 
harass  his  own  people.     William  was 
at  Hastings,  and  his  army  engaged  in 
systematic  pillage  and  de8tru(!tion.   On 
October  Vi  Harold  marched  out  of  lion- 
don  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  VMh  he 
took  up  his  position  on  rising  ground, 
known  later  as  the   Hill    of    Senlac, 
seven  miles  from  Hastings,  whore  now 
stands  the  town  of  Battle.     The  posi- 
tion  was  skilfully  chosen.     The  Eng- 
NoBMAN  Akohkb,  iofi6.  lish  army  apparently  intrenched  itself 
8hort-bow   was  on  high  ground,  and  the   attacking 
force  had  to  surmount  both  the  hill 
and  these  intrenchments.     Harold  sur- 
rounded himself  in  the  centre   with 
his   own   trained    House    Carls,  and   the    undisciplined 
force  on  his  two  wings  had,  like  the  centre,  the  advan- 
tage of  cover,  which  they  were  ordered  not  to  leave. 
The  battle  of 


Hastings,  so   mo- 
mentous in   Eng- 
lish history,  gave 
little  occasion  for 
the     complicated 
tactics     of     later 
warfare.     Harold 
was    in  a   strong 
position,  and  Will- 
iam attempted  to 
seize     it,    mainly 
by  hand-to-hand 
fighting.     Undoubtedly  the  Normans  were  the  better 
armed  and  disciplined.     The  battle  began  at  nine  in  the 
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morning,  and  the  monkish  chroniclers,  to  whom  Harold 
was  a  perjured  oatcast  and  who  regarded  even  his  victory 
at  Stamford 
Bridge  as  un- 
holy fratri- 
cide, loved  to 
repeat  the  story  that  the 
Morman  host  had  passed 
the  previous  night  in 
solemn  devotion,the  Eng- 
lish in  revelling.  When 
William  learned  where 
Harold's  standard  stood, 
he  vowed  if  successful  to 
build  on  the  spot  a  great  minster.  For  six  long  hours  the 
Normans  attacked  in  vain.  But  when  the  English  drove 
back  and  unwisely  pursued  the  Norman  left  wing,  William 
at  last  saw  his  chance.  The  left  wing  recovered  itself, 
but  he  ordered  it  again  to  fly,  and  when 
the  English  right  pursued,  the  Norman 
centre  rushed  to  occupy  their  position. 
The  assailants  were  now  on  the  height, 
and  as  night  fell  they  closed  in  upon 
Harold.  No  quarter  was  asked  or  given, 
and  the  English  king,  his  two  brothers 
Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  English  nobility,  fell 
fighting  round  the  English  standard. 
That  night,  amid  the  corpses  and  the 
wounded  and  dying,  William  feasted, 
and  he  slept  on  the  spot  where  after- 
ward rose  the  high  altar  of  Battle 
v  ^  Abbey. 

Norman  Knight,  106«.  -r/      ,,  ,       ,  ,      ,        .„      ,.  , 

ilarold  was  dead  and  the  English 
were  without  a  leader.  To  this  is  probably  due  the  com- 
plete paralysis  of  English  military  action  after  the  battle 
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of  Hastings  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester  surren. 
dt're.l.  VV.ll.am  marched  toward  London,  burned  South- 
WlUumth.       ^*''''   on  the    right    bank  of    the   Thames 

SZHi^  "T"^  *^'  r^''  '*'^^«''  "P  «t  Wallingford,' 
of  BBglwuT      and  occupied  a  -trong  position  at  Berkhamp- 

„„.     I*   T      o  '^'^^  *°°*'*  ^*«  ^'«'  »"»d  now  he  could 

cut  oflf  London  from  the  north.  The  English  Witan 
meanwh.le  chose  Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  of  Edmund 
Irons.de,  to  succeed  Harold,  but  he  was  a  mere  boy  and 
was,  apparently,  never  crowned.  The  losers  at  Hasting 
began  to  remember  that  they  had  been  happy  under  one 
foreign  king  from  the  north,  Canute,  and  two  months 
after  the  great  battle  a  deputation  from  London,  which 
mended  even  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  offered  the  crown 
to  V^illiam.    He  accepted  it,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1066, 


,•■*! 


Batti.e  Abbe  v. 
Built  oa  the  site  of  Harold's  fall. 


William,  Duke  of  ^^ormandy,  was  lawfully  chosen  and 
crowned  King  of  England.  A  solemn  service  was  held 
in  W  estminster  Abbey.    At  its  most  important  point  the 
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ringing  English  shont  of  acceptance  of  the  new  king 
frightened  his  Norman  followers,  who  thought  it  a  signal 
of  riot.    The  precincts  of  the  Abbey  were  set  on  fire  and 


■Ultai?  Ctmtm 

of 

BRITAIN. 

-•••«■■  Mafch  of  th«  Cooquvror 
from  I  lutingi  to  BtrkhMoatcad. 


the  crowd  rushed  out,  leaving  only  the  king  and  the  clergy 
before  the  altar.  In  turmoil  and  bloodshed  began  Will- 
iam's lawful  reign,  and  in  them  it  was  to  continue  till  no 
one  dared  to  raise  a  hand  against  him. 
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fred in  the  Chroniclers  (1900),  (mainly  extracts  from  Chronicles) ;  Free- 
man, The  Norman  Conquest  (6  vols.,  1887-'79) ;  Ramsay,  The  Poun- 
dations  of  England  (2  vols.,  1898). 


CHAPTER   V 

Pi«-Honiuui  Oiyilimtion  in  Xiirl«nd 

Under  Roman  rule  Britain  had  become  a  highly  civ- 
ilized  land,  with  an  extensive  trade.  But  the  English  con- 
Thtittutof     queror  vho  succeeded  Rome  cared  nothing 

i::^^^^  S*'  *ll'  *'*?"'  "°^  •'  ''•'«  completely  ruined. 
theBngUrii.  f^^  *°«  cultivation  of  the  soil  he  did  care; 
it  remained  for  centuries  almost  his  sole  in- 
dustry. Apparently  in  some  districts  the  Englishman 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  former  Roman  master,  made 


Carts,  Elitbnth  Cimtcry. 

Note  the  iwad,  iiwtea*!  of »  whip,  an.l  the  si.mlli.eMs 

of  tiie  cattle  of  the  time. 

slaves  ot  the  conquered  people,  and  forced  them  to  till 
the  soil,  while  in  others  the  Briton  disappeared,  perhaps 
wholly,  and  the  English  founded  village  communities  of 
their  own  race,  on  the  model  of  their  German  home. 
These  communities  were  very  small,  containing  rarely 
more  than  a  dozen  freemen,  and  sometimes  only  the 
members  of  a  single  family;  Wellington  was  the  "ton" 
or  defensive  mound  of  the  Wellings;  the  Ashings,  the 
\Vokmg8,  and  others  dwelt  in  "hams"  or  villages  called 
by  thoir  names  (Ashingham,  Wokingham).    Each  freeman 
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had  hia  own  cottage  with  its  little  plot  of  ground,  but  the 
farm-land  was  divided  into  strips  in  great  open  fields, 
and  a  roallotment  of  these  strips  waa  made  from  time  to 
time.  The  wood  and  pasture  land  was  also  held  in  com- 
mou,  and  the  right  to  cut  fuel  and  to  pasture  animals  was 
determined  on  a  definite  scale. 

Details  are  little  known  to  us,  and  we  shall  probably 
never  be  able  to  say  when  this  free  community  became  a 
Thtauunr.        roanor,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  began  to 
play  his  part  as  mast  or  in  English  village  life. 
From  the  first,  the  earl,  or  man  of  noble  birth,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  churl,  or  man  without  rank.    The  power 
and   influence   of   a 
ruling  class  appears 
to  have  grown  stead- 
ily, and  little  of  the 
old  English  liberties 
endured  to  the  Nor-        i  , 
man  Conquest.     By       %i 
that  time  great  land-   ^7^^ 
owners  held  in  sub- 
jection the  villagers, 
most  of  whom  had  become  "  villeins  "  (the  people  of  the 
"  vill "),  who  paid  rent,  in  labour  and  in  kind,  for  their 
holdings,  and  were  under  the  authority  of   their  lord. 
Besides  the  villeins,  there  were  slaves,  who  wcr*  '  ht-  m,- 
chattels  of  their  master,  and  whose  ranks  wer«-  recm       i 
mainly  from  among  the  captives  taken  in  war.     The  ,h4 
village  organization  may  long  have  remained,  &»  n    h.- 
remained  in  Russia  to  our  own  day,  with  its  regular 
allotment  of  land,  but  any  real  liberty  in  the  village* 

intheTllk^.     Village,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  squai, 

little  community,  with  a  very  meagre  social 
development.  Its  houses  were  of  wood,  sometimes  ctc» 
of  wattled  branches,  with   thatched   roofs.      They  wen 
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ranged  near  earh  other  along  the  village  street,  or  thoy 
clustered  round  the  fortified  house  of  the  lord,  which 
was  often  not  a  castle  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  simple  wooden  structure  surrounded  by  earthworks 


AoBiocLTDM,  Elcvcktii  Ckntuby. 
Note  the  implements. 

and  a  palisade.  Even  the  village  church  was  usually  of 
wood.  Though  the  Roman  built  in  Britain  massive  stone 
churches,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  his  English  sue 
cesser  did  not  know  at  first  how  to  use  this  material, 
and  when  Benedict  Biscop,  about  700  a.  d.,  built  a  stone 
church  at  Wearmouth,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  workmen 
from  the  Continent. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  village  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
wholesome.  The  village  street  was  choked  with  filth  and 
nBwhd«w»u  •ii'"t>  *nd  the  neglect  of  sanitation  brought  the 
S"SS.!°  inevitable  result  that  repeated  plague  deso- 
lated the  country— the  same  "  Black  Death  " 
which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  fourteenth  century,  m 
one  of  the  early  visitations,  two  out  of  tliree  of  tlte  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  such  dcso- 
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lation  ovcrlouk  IIk-  nioimBtery  ut  Jarrow  in  the  eighth 
century  that  only  the  abbot  and  u  littli-  boy  wi-re  left  to 
rhant  the  serTicfH.  Medicine  and  surgery  were  practically 
Srif-MitaiaW  unknown.  The  village  wuh  a  self-contained 
''n2S!*'°'*^  unit.  The  farms  supplied  food,  the  forcHt 
'^**'  fuel,  the  housewife  Hpun  the  needed  doth, 

and  from  the  outer  world  little  was  required  but  salt,  iron 
for  implements,  and  mill-stones  to  grind  the  corn.     The 
village  was  served  by  the  cari)enter  and  the  smith,  who  in 
return  received  their  share  of  the  land  and  its  produce. 
In  the  early  period  the  visit  of  a  stranger  was  rare,  but 
in  time,  peddlers,  with  the  few  commodities  which  the  vil- 
lagers could  buy,  went  about  on  foot  from  place  to  place, 
as  did  the  wandering  minstrel  or  mountebank.    The  vil- 
lager himself  stayeH  at  home,  ignorant  and  unprogressive. 
The  English  had  not  known  in  their  northern  home  the 
life  of  ihe  town,  and  for  many  generations  they  left  un- 
M Mgn  ftmiga    tenanted  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain.    With 
the  towns  disappeared  the  commerce  of  which 
they  were  the  symbol.     No  longer  was  a  fleet 
of  ships  necessary  to  carry  to  Continental  ports  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  field  and  of  the  mine, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  English, 
in  at    least   their  earlier  years,  nar- 
rowed   down   to   the  one  chief  com- 
modity of  slaves— captives  in  war  and 
those  seized  for  crime  or  debt.     The 
older  commerce  revived  us  years  went 
on,  but  down  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest it  was  still  slight. 

In  this  early  England  there  was  a 
rude  plenty.  (Jreat  numbers  of  swine 
fed  in  the  forests  upon  acorns  and 
nuts ;  there  were  herds  of  many  cat- 
tle and  .sreat  flocks  of  sheop,  ,»!,!  apparently  even  the 
lower  classes  were  meat-eaters,  for  the  Church  tiireatens 
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with  penalties  masters  who  give  their  servants  meat  on 
fast-days,  like  Friday.    Fish  was  abundant  on  the  coasts, 

The  food  of  ^"''  "*^"*^  ***  ^^^  difficulty  of  transportation, 
theEngUih.  not  in  the  interior.  The  peasants' diet  must 
have  been  mainly  of  rudely  cooked  pork  or 
other  meat,  and  of  a  black  bread  made  of  barley  and  oats. 
Potatoes  were  of  course  unknown  ;  cabbage  was  the  chief 


Drinkiko  and  Migic. 
Note  tho  musical  instruiuents.  tlio  duneinjj,  and  tlie  one  cup  for  tlic  (ri.cstx. 

vegetable.  Mead  (fermented  honey)  and  also  malt  ale 
were  common ;  wheaten  bread,  wine,  and  other  luxuries 
must  have  been  confined  mainly  to  the  well-to-<lo.  Tea, 
cotfee,  and  tobacco,  whidi  in  modern  times  have  become 
almost  necessaries  of  life,  had  not  yet  reached  Europe. 

Various  phases  of  culture  matured  in  the  long  period 
between  the  English  and  the  Xorman  Conquests,  and 
A  Boene  of  what  is  true  of  one  centurv  need  not  be  wholly 

eSrIUnd     f  "■""  "^  *"''"'*^''-     ^^^^  ^^'V  ^'^^^^^  '^PPear  to 
have  varied  little.     The  great  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  dine  with  his  family,  guests,  and  dependents  in 
the  large  high-roofed  hall  of  his  rude  dwelling.     In  cold 
weather  a  fire  blazed  in  tlie  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the 
smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.     No  plates  or 
forks  were  on  the  table.     Meat  was  taken  in  the  fingers 
from  huge  dishes ;  sometimes  it  was  cut  up  with  the  knife 
carried  in  the  belt;  more  often,  perhaps,  it  was  torn  in 
pieces  with  the  teeth.     Glasses  and  siWer,  and  eveu  gold 
cui)s,  were  common,  for  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  plain 
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we  are  often  surprised  at  some  evidence  of  wealth  or 
luxury.    The  lady  of  the  house  served  the  guests  at  the 
feast  with  drink  and  then  sat  down  at  her  lord's  side  and 
she  and  the  others  of  her  sex  retired  to  their  own  chambers 
before  the  more  boisterous  festivities  began.     These  often 
developed  into  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  strife     Min 
8trel8,  story-tellers,  jugglers,  and  jesters  sometimes  amused 
the  company.     Since  a  manor-house  contained  but  one  or 
two  small  sleeping  apartments  it  could  furnish  but  rude 
accommodation  to  visitors;  and  when  at  last  the  lord  re- 
tired the  pnncipal  guests  would  lie  down  to  sleep  usually 
on  the  rush-strewn  floor  of  the  hall,  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire  and  their  arms  near  at  hand,  while  dependents  •  of 
humbler  rank  shivered  in  places  remoter  from  the  central 
wih"mth. 

Of  the  dress  of  the  period  our  knowledge  is  scanty. 
The  women  wove  beautiful  linen  and  of  it  made  long 
Oi«».  *»°»C8,  worn  like  a  petticoat,  over  which  was 

to  the  knee.    bX"'  '''"  '"'^^  embroidered,  falling 

colours,  and  wore 

the      hair      long ; 

cropped    hair   was 

the    sign    of     the 

slave.     The    ordi- 

nary  head-dress  of 

a  woman  was  a  long  __- 

cloth  (the  wimple),    ~^ 

wound  round   the 

neck  and  over  the 

head  in  the  fashion 

of  the  nun's  dress 

of  modern  times ;  over  this  the  wearer,  when  going  out, 

drew  a  hood.     The  dress  of  men  was  simple,  yet  in  some 
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respects  more  elaborate  than  it  is  now,  for  they  wore  gold 
and  silver  bracelets,  chains  and  brooches.  Their  tunics, 
often  rich  in  texture  and  colour,  were  caught  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  in  which  was  carried  a  knife,  with  a  sheath 
sometimes  jewelled.  Long  tight-fitting  stockings  of  some 
woven  material  covered  the  legs.  Wh  do  not  know  what 
underclothing  was  worn,  but  its  texture  was  coarse.  The 
variety  of  the  material  of  dress  was  much  the  same  as  in 
modern  times,  except  that  silk  was  rare,  cotton  was  not 
used,  and  men  sometimes  wore  clothes  of  leather.  Shoes 
of  this  material  were  worn  by  all  classes. 

The  early  English  dwelling  was  rudely  planned,  and 
provided  but  meagre  comfort  in  the  sense  which  modern 
DweUing-  luxury  implies.     There  was  little  to  aid  the 

houe*  and  repose  of  the  body  or  to  please  the  eye.  i"1ir- 
t  fturnltnie.  jjj^^fg  ^^g  g^  gc^nty  that  the  king  sometimes 
carried  with  him,  from  place  to  place,  what  was  necessary. 
In  the  hall  the  dining-table  was  usually  of  boards  placed 
on  movable  trestles,  and  wooden  benches  served  as  seats. 
The  doorways  and  walls  were  sometimes  hung  with  tapes- 
tries that  served  the  useful  purpose  of  protection  from 
draughts.  The  narrow  windows  were  either  unprotected 
openings  or  were  filled  with  oiled  linen,  rarely  in  the 
earlier  period  with  glass,  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  let  in 
the  light.  The  beds,  mere  bags  of  straw,  lay  often  on  the 
floor,  but  bedsteads  were  sometimes  used;  bedclothes  in 
the  modern  sense  were  little  used ;  the  sleeper  wore  the 
clothing  of  the  day,  or  lay  in  bed  naked,  drawing  over  him 
a  rug  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  Personal  cleanli- 
ness was  far  below  the  modern  standard,  though  the  Eng- 
lish had  learned  to  use  hot  baths,  more  perhaps  for  enjoy- 
ment than  for  purifying  the  body. 

The  art  of  embroidery  in  gold  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment in  early  England,  as  did  that  of  illuminating  manu- 
scripts, carried  on  mainly  by  the  monks  in  the  monaste- 
ries ;  both  arc  due  to  a  society  not  presst-U  for  time.    Tiie 
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Ednoation 
and  literaton, 


lieavy  work  of  the  fields  was  shared  by  the  women  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  they  must  in  consequence  have  given 
hut  scant  attention  to  their  wretched  hovels. 
aiBM^nta.      Ladies,  in  addition  to  domestic  duties,  busied 
themselves    with    tapestry  and    embroidery. 
There  was  little  to  read  besides  the  manuscript  manuals 
of  devotion.     For  amusement,  chess,  backgammon,  and 
similar  games  were  not  unknown,  but  playing-cards  were 
a  later  invention.     There  was  much  singing  of  a  rude 
kind,  often  by  wandering  gleemen  and  musicians.     Hunt- 
ing and  horse-racing  were  familiar  to  early  England,  and 
gambling,  excessive  drinking,  and  fighting  were  common 
in  a  society  that  had  few  of  the  refinements  of  modern  life. 
Education,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  con- 
sisted of  the  simplest  elements  as  taught  at  the  present 
day,  with  much  attention  to  music,  as  aid- 
ing the  Church  services.     Few  of  the  village 
children  went  to  school ;  among  at  least  the 
lower  classes  only  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion learned  to  read.     Yet  England  was  not  without  its 
literature.    At  the  feasts  even  the  humblest  sometimes 
took  their  turn  to  sing,  to  chant  verses,  or  to  play  the 
harp.    In  Xorthumbria  the  deeds  of  Beowulf,  a  hero  of 
the  first  home  of  the  English  in  northern  Europe,  were 
sung  as  early  as  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  metrical  tale 
passed  in  time  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other;  by 
the  tenth  century  it  had  become  the  great  English  epic 
poem,  still  preserved  under  the  name  of  Beowulf.     Caed- 
mon,  a  simple  cowherd  in  the  days  when  Theodore  was  or- 
ganizing the  forces  of  the  English  Church  (about  675), 
would  steal  away  in  shame  from  the  feast  to  the  cattle- 
shed,  because  his  own  verses  and  song  were  so  rude  that  he 
shrank  from  taking  his  part  with  others.     Once,  the  story 
goes,  he  was  bidden  in  a  dream  to  sing  of  holy  things, 
and  henceforth  he  put  not  his  own  thoughts  but  the  story 
of  the  Gospel  into  lyric  verse,  and  sang  so  beautifully  that 
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he  acquired  the  fame  of  a  great  poet.  It  was  in  Latin  that 
Bede  wrote  the  early  history  of  England,  but  Latin  was 
spoken  only  by  the  few,  and  Alfred,  perhaps  the  noblest 
Th«  beginning  ^^^^  ^"  history,  to  teach  his  people  turned 
ofBnglirii  Bede's  writing  and  other   important  works 

^••'  into  the  English   tongue.     When  this  was 

done,  sobei-  English  prose  had  come  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  works  of  the  makers  of  verso.  The  old  English 
both  of  "Beowulf"  and  of  Alfred  is  to  us  a  strange 
tongue.  Not  the  less  is  modern  English  derived  from 
these  sources. 

The  English  had  no  written  laws  at  their  arrival,  and 
they  borrowed  nothing  from  Rome  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  for 
five  hundred  years  after  their  coming  a  single 
of  Uie  Bngiiffh!  Roman  law-book  was  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  followed  unwritten  tribal  customs,  and 
showed  already  the  reverence  for  precedent  which  has 
played  such  a  part  in  English  political  life.  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  who  welcomed  Augustine  to  England,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  great  Justinian,  the  reorganizer  of  the 
Roman  law.  Perhaps  inspired  by  some  ambi- 
writtonUws.  ^^*>"  *<*  imitate  the  Roman  legislator,  Ethel- 
bert wrote  down  the  simple  laws  of  his  people. 
Later  additions  are  included  in  his  legal  system  as  it  has 
come  to  us,  and  yet  it  contains  only  ninety  brief  sentences. 
There  is  much  about  the  Church  and  her  property,  but 
the  laws  are  mainly  directed  against  deeds  of  violence ; 
for  striking  another  on  the  nose  with  the  fist  the  fine  is 
3  shillings;  for  putting  out  an  eye  it  is  50  shillings,  and 
so  on.  After  Ethelbert,  the  chief  .gislators  of  early 
England  are  Ine,  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  his  great  descendant 
Alfred,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth.  Both  added  to  the 
written  body  of  laws,  and  those  of  England  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  work  of  these 
early  kings. 
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English  law,  like  other  northern  legal  syatems,  has 
the  castom  of  the  wergeld.  In  a  rude  society  the  killing 
of  a  man  was  apt  to  provoke  indiscriminate 
th/'wji'  revenge  by  his  family.  I'o  check  this  a  money 
value  was  set  upon  the  life  of  the  members  of 
each  class  in  the  state,  the  prince's  and  the  priest's  life 
ranking  highest,  and  any  one  slaying  another  unlawfully 
was  required  to  pay  to  the  dead  man's  family  this  "  wer- 
geld." But  if  the  offender  should  fail  to  pay,  the  relatives 
were  then  allowed  to  wreak  their  own  vengeance;  they 
reverted,  in  fact,  to  the  old  barbaric  method. 

The  government  of  early  England  was,  of  course,  w.th- 
out  the  cohesion  and  the  strength  of  a  later  age.  The 
The  union  of  village  fathers  were  jointly  responsible  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  wherever  free 
communities  were  established  they  held  meet- 
ings to  arrange  their  aifairs.  In  time  the 
state  made  them  responsible  for  each  other's 
good  condu:  t  and  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Eight  or  ten 
villages  were  joined  to  form  what  was  called  the  "hun- 
dred," probably  because  it  represented  a  hundred  heads  of 
families.     There  was  a  "hundred-moot,"  or  meeting,  at 


villftgM  into 
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least  several  times  in  the  year.  To  it  came  the  reeve 
and  other  chief  men  from  the  villages,  and  upon  tliose 
gathered  together  appears  at  first  to  have  been  laid  tlie 
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burden  of  preserving  order  in  the  district  and  of  settling 
disputes.  The  evildoers  were  arraigned  before  them,  and 
to  them  the  wronged  man  appealed.  Justice  was  rude. 
If  the  accused  man  denied  his  guilt, 
he  must  swear  that  he  was  innocent 
and  find  twelve  other  men  in  the  com- 
munity to  swear  that  they  believed 
him.  By  this  method  of  "  compurga- 
tion "  he  was  acquitted.  But  should 
he  fail  to  secure  "  compurgators,"  he 
must  go  through  the  ordeal— plunge 
his  arm  into  boiling  water,  or  walk 
blindfold  over  red-hot  plough-shares, 

and  be  able  to  show  at  the  end  of  a 

Old  English  Gallows.  ^^^^  number  of  days  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  harm.  On  such  terms  few, 
if  any,  could  be  proved  innocent.  No  doubt,  however, 
most  of  those  accused  either  admitted  guilt  or  found' 
compurgators  to  declare  their  innocence. 

There  was  a  still  larger  union  than  the  hundred— that 
of  the  whole  tribe,  at  first  inhabiting  an  area  about  equal 
Themestingof    ^^  *^*®  modern  county,  but  soon,  by  union, 
the  people  in  the  conquest,  and  "absorption,  extending  until  all 
TlS^hip.      ^^gland  was  divided  up,  first  into  the  tradi- 
tional number  of  seven  kingdoms  (the  Hept- 
archy), and  at  last  united  under  a  single  king.    The  Eng- 
lish carried  on  a  long  contest  with  a  stubborn  foe,  and 
needed  above  everything  effective  leaders.     While  dwell- 
ers in  Germany  they  appear  to  have  had  no  kings;  but 
in  England  the  chosen  leader  in  the  prolonged  war  be- 
came at  length  the  permanent  ruler,  with  the  title  of 
king,  which    implies    that    he   is    chief    of  the   kin   or 
tribe.     When  a  vacancy  occurred  the  fittest  man  among 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  was  chosen  king.     From 
time  to  time  the  king  summoned  his  people  to  meet  to 
decide  important  issues,  and  then  the  reeve  and  other 
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leading  men  from  the  villages  made  their  way,  fully  armed, 
to  the  assembly,  called  the  "  folkmoot,"  or  meeting  of  the 
whole  people.  They  debated  weighty  matters,  especially 
questions  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  discussions  were  ac- 
companied by  the  approving  clash  of  the  warriors'  arms 
upon  their  shields.  Those  first  English  parliaments  were, 
above  all,  councils  of  war,  in  which  armeil  men  decided 
the  (jucstions. 

The  king's  power  tended  to  increase,  that  of  the  people 
to  decline.    As  the  political  divisions  grew  in  size  the  vil- 
lagers found  themselves  too  poor,  oppressed, 
or  remote  to  send  their  chief  men  to  the 
folkmoot,  and  the  affairs  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  his  friends.     In  time  all  ceased  to 
attend  the  national  meeting  but  such  leaders  in  the  coun- 
ties as  the  bisliop,  the  alderman  or  headman  of  the  shire, 
the  abbots  of  the  chief  monasteries,  and  other  magnates.' 
'I'hese,  with  the  king's  nominees,  formed  the  Witenagemot 
—the  meeting  of  wise  men.     More  and  more  the  royal 
court  became  the  centre  of  social  and  political  life.     Sur- 
rounding the  king  were  his  thanes  (a  word  meaning  ser- 
Thekine',         ^a»ts)--a  chosen   war-band,  devoted    to   his 
fHenda  personal  service,  and  ready,  if  need  be,  to  give 

their  lives  for  him ;  if  the  king  died  in  battle. 
It  was  disgraceful  for  the  thane  to  survive.  These  friends 
and  counsellors  became  the  nobles  about  the  throne  \i> 
parently  at  first  the  Church  alone  received  from  the  king 
lordship  over  large  areas  of  land;  but  in  time  lav  lords 
also  secured  similar  rights  and  authority,  and  all  the  vil- 
lages had  m  time  masters  who,  though  often  cruel  and 
oppressive,  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protection  re- 
quirc.l  in  a  rude  age.  The  villager  still  attended  the 
court  of  the  village  or  manor  and  of  the  hundred,  and 
had  some  voice  in  at  least  local,  though  no  longer  in 
national,  affairs.  ^ 
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In  a  dim  way,  theae  are  some  features  of  old  English 
life.  There  was  little  real  union  among  those  nominally 
LMkofBnltylB  *^®  subjects  of  the  same  king;  Northumbria, 
•wly  Engiud.  remote  from  Wessex,  preserved  a  feudal  in- 
dependence almost  complete ;  patriotism  was 
local  and  not  national,  and  Englishmen  had  not  learned 
to  stand  together  against  the  common  foe,  Internal 
division  aided  the  Xorman  assailant,  and  to  him,  as  booty, 
fell  the  state  for  which  Alfred  had  toiled.  What  England, 
left  to  herself,  would  have  become,  who  can  say  ?  Her 
spirit  was  quickened  by  the  wider  culture  of  the  now 
masters;  apparent  disaster  then,  as  so  often  in  human 
affairs,  concealed  a  deeper  good. 

Summary  of  Dates  to  1066 

The  Invasioii  of  Jnllns  Caesar  in  55  and  54  b.  c.  is  the  first 
precise  date.  The  Roman  Conquest  which  began  in  a.  u.  4a, 
is  even  more  important.  Boadleea's  Bebellion  occurred  in  61. 
Between  78  and  85  Agrricola  firmly  established  the  Roman  power, 
which  lasted  until  410.  The  First  English  Settlement  was 
made  in  Kent,  probably  in  449,  and  the  Battle  of  Deurhain 
in  577,  more  than  a  century  later,  made  certain  final  P^nglisli  vic- 
tory. The  next  important  phase  of  the  history  is  foimd  in  Chris- 
tian missionary  work.  St.  Patrick  was  preaching  in  Ireland  Iwfore 
428,  and  Colnmba  went  to  lona  in  563,  thirtv-four  years  before 
Angnstine  landed  in  Kent  in  597.  The  Conneil  of  Whitby 
was  in  664. 

The  rivalries  among  the  English  conquerors  for  supremacy  are 
very  intricate.  Penda  of  Mercia  was  the  champion  of  paganism 
until  overthrown  and  killed  in  655.  Ine.  King  of  Wessex  (6W-726). 
and  OITa,  King  of  Mercia  (755-794).  were  lawgivers,  and  un.ler  the 
latter,  in  789.  tlie  Northmen  began  their  inroads.  Egbert  (802-8.17) 
was  King  of  Wessex,  hut  made  himself  supreme  ovjer  practically 
all  England,  and  henceforth  Wessex  takes  the  lead.  Alfred  the 
Great  (871-901)  made  the  Treaty  of  Wed  more  in  878.  The 
Danes  were  supreme  in  England  from  1016  to  1042,  when  began 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfeHsor.  Harold,  his  successor,  was 
killed  at  Hastings  in  10««,  when  William  the  Norman  became 
king. 
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From  the  Beginning  of  Foreign  Bule  imder  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Beforming  Era  of  Henry  XZ  > 

(IWlCio  1181»— 13;}  years) 

Willittin  r  Iwrn  1027  #;  siiceeeded  1066;  died  10H7. 

VV'illmm  II  "     \{mH\          "         1087;      "     HOO. 

Henry  I  "     KMW;            "         UOO-,     ••     ms. 

Stephen  ••     1004  f;          "          1135;      '•     1154 

Henry  II  "     1133;            "         1154;      "     im. 

[At  the  beginning  of  the  period  there  was  a  bitter  conflict  for  su- 
preme authority  l)etween  the  fwpes  and  the  euifn-rors.  Pope  Gregory 
VII  (Hildcbrand)  attacked  abuses  in  the  Church— clerical  marriage 
the  sale  of  spiritual  offices  (simony),  and,  especially,  lay  investiture' 
the  practice  by  which  secular  rulers  conferretl  upon  ecclesiastics  not 
only  their  estates  but  also  the  symbols  of  their  spiritual  power 
the  pastoral  staff  and  the  ring.  Gregory  claimed  that  the  corruptions 
in  the  Church  were  largely  due  to  the  control  which  laymen  exercised 
in  this  way,  and  forbade  lay  investiture.  He  excommunicated  the  Em- 
peror  Henry  IV  for  opposition  to  his  policy  and  Henry  was  oblige<l  to 
"''""'  '"  '''«  «•"•''  °'  a  penitent  for  three  days  in  the  snow-covered 

'THK  NORMAN  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND 
WILLIAM  THE  COVQUEROH  =  Matilda  of  Flanders. 
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court  of  tlie Cwtle of  < 'nn.^sa \>iigging udiiiisMun  t,, Urt-j.'. .rv» prt ,tiu i. 
Ill  order  to  secure  «bM>lution.  Ueiiceforih  the  (hunh  .'..iiM  •luj,,, 
that  the  empire  had  prostrated  itself  U.f„re  her.  .S.011  Ingnn  the 
crusades  to  rvscu"  the  Holy  Uud  from  the  Turks,  aiul  these  strength, 
ened  the  |K>wer  of  the  Church,  for  the  I'<.|k-s  aided  hv  such  i.re.Kh.rs 
as  IVter  the  Hermit  and  Heri.ar.1  of  Chiirvaux.  led  in  the  nioven.eni 
The  Church  received  the  vows  of  the  Ciu>«ders.  and  held  them  t..  or 
on  her  own  terms,  released  them  from.  >u.  Ii  vows  Fr-.m  ItMtS  thJ 
crusa.ling  fever  lasted  in  Kuro|)e  through  the  whole  of  the  |M.rio.l.J 

The  Norman  foiKiuest  was  no  accident  which  mi^'lit 
easily  have  been  averted.  It  is  true  that  the  English  had 
The  iuMTlority  '"^''^  advanced  laws  and  literature,  and  j>er- 

uSJ  SST  '"'P'  "  '^"^^  «^"'"'  «f*^<''"'  tlutn  had  Wiliiani-H 
*^  •  anarchic  duchy.  But  the  invaders  were  the 
stronger  race ;  they  were  more  hardv,  intelligent,  thrift v 
and  sober,  and  they  had  in  addition  better  arms  and  or- 
ganization. There  was  a  long  sullen  struggle.  EnglL^hmin 
learned  that  for  them,  as  against  the  Norman,  justice  did 
not  exist.  ,,an  ruffians  might  seize  an  Englishman's 

property  or  ry  off  his  wife,  but  the  conquered  race 
could  get  no  redress,  and  revolt  soon  cut.  "nt,  as  of 
ThoEagbih       ol'^'  the  English  were  not  united.  a-urt 

rejolu,  1067-     of  the  revolt  in  tin-  southwest  died  out  when, 

•»  1067,  William  took  Exeter,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold.    He  had  more  serious  work  in  the  north,  where 
hweyn  of  Denmark  gave  help  to  the  English  earls,  Edwin 
and   Morkere.      William   went  north   to  meet  them;  at 
his  oruer  Norman  castles  sprang  up  everywhere  and  the 
revolt  seemed  crushed,  but  his  return  to  the  s  uth  was 
followed  by  a  second  and  even  a  third  rising,  whi  h  finally 
aroused  his  terrible  resentment.     Of  the  many  pages  of 
history  stained  with  blood,  none  is  worse  than  thatlhich 
tells  of  his  harrying  of  Xorthumberland.     In  the  sixtv 
miles  from  York  to  Durham  he  destroyed  men,  women,  and 
children,  towns  and  villages,  including  even  the  churches, 
and  years  after,  when  he  lay  dying,  these  s.-.-nes  in  Xorth- 
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umberUnd  rose  to  torture  hia  conscience.  He  croised 
England  in  the  deptli  of  winter  to  Chester,  contemptu- 
ously diitmissing  those  of  his  followers  who  murmured  at 
the  horrors  of  the  way.  Chester  fell,  and  the  terror 
reached  the  heaift  of  his  foes  on  the  Welsh  border.  A 
little  later  the  lust  spark  of  English  revtlt  died  out  when 
William  built  a  causeway  across  the  marshes  and  took  Ely, 
in  the  fun  country.  Then  even  Ilereward,  the  bravest  of 
the  English  leaders,  entered  his  service,  and  Edgar  Athel- 
ing  became  a  dependent  at  this  court.  William's  arm 
reached  beyond  England.  Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of 
WiliiMi'i  Scotland,    married   Edgar   Atheling's   sister 

&iS"'i07a  ^'*''*"''®*'  °^^  **'  ^^^  ^^^  queenHsaints  in  the 
"  '  '  Roman  calendar,  and  Malcolm's  court  became 
a  refuge  for  the  English.  William  marched  into  Scot- 
land, and  in  a  short  campaign  forced  Malcolm  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  the  vassal  of  the  King  of  England.  lie  haa 
designs  upon  Ireland  too,  but  they  were  never  carried 
out. 

William,  though  cruel  and  ruthless,  was  yet  no  lawless 
tyrant.  He  had  indeed  a  passion  for  order,  and  his  claim  to 
WilUam'styi-  ^  ^^^^  lawful  successor  of  Edward  the  Con- 
tem.  EMiiih  fesBor  made  him  the  champion  of  the  English 
wptij"^  system.  Many  of  the  old  landowners  of  Eng- 
land perished  with  Harold;  opponents  of 
William  who  survived  forfeited  their  lands,  and  the  fre- 
f|uent  revolts  increased  the  forfeitures.  To  about  20,000 
Xormans,  some  noble  by  birth,  some  raised  from  the 
menial  posts  of  cooks  or  gamekeepers  to  be  masters  of  the 
English,  William  granted  the  greater  part  of  the  land. 
In  law  and  custom  it  was  the  England  of  old,  but  all 
political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  new  and  foreign 
territorial  aristocracy.  So  also  was  ecclesiastical  power. 
Stigand,  the  English  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  re- 
placed by  William's  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  the  change 
from  English  to  Xornian  barons  and  prelates  was  so  com- 
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plote  that  not  an  English  earl,  and  but  one  Enghsli  bishop, 
was  left  at  the  close  of  the  reign. 

Though  in  ^he  old  England  the  Church  enjoyed  spe- 
cial privileges,  her  jurisdiction  was  not  sharply  marked  off 

WiUiampermits  ^''""^  ^''!'*^  ^'.  ^^"^  ^tate.  But  lamfranc  had 
to  the  Charch  a  been  trained  in  the  continental  view  that  the 
separate  system  Church  should  rule  her  own  domain  under 
England.  'ler  own  law.s,  and  this  she  now  began  to  do 

in    England.     Bishops  and   clergy   were  no 
longer  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  the  courts  before 
which   the    king's    other    subjects    appeai-ed.      Charges 
against   tliem  and   matters  in  which  spiritual  interests 
played  an  inijiortant  part,  such  as  oaths,  marriages,  be- 
quests, perjury,  and  heresy,  passed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  new  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  Church  and  the  state 
henceforth  represent  distinct  systems,  often  at  war.    Will- 
iam's bishops  were  usually  good  men.     To  increase  their 
influence  Lanfranc  removed  their  seats  from  obscure  vil- 
lages to  the  important  towns,  and  William  found  that  he 
could  sometimes  use  the  Xorman  bishop  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  Xorman  baron.     Moral  reform  was  in  the  air, 
for  llihlebiand  ruled  at  Rome,  and  England,  like  other 
states,  felt  the  influence  of  his  unbending  energy.     Lan- 
franc summoned  the  clergy  to  councils  presidedover  by 
himself  and  he  gave  the  Church  unity  and  vigour.     Her 
liberties  alono  William  did  not  crush,"yet  when  tlie  Poi)e 
asked  him  to  admit  that  he  held  England  as  the  Church's 
vassal,  he  sternly  refused,  and  insisted  that  without  his 
consent  no  Pope  should  be   recognised  Iti   England,  no 
synod  held,  no  papal  letters  received,  no  canons  enacted, 
no  subject  excommunicated,  and  he  kept  always  a  firm 
rein  upon  the  clergy. 

Of  William's  rule  the  chief  surviving  record  is  the 
great  survey  known  as  Domesday  Book.  He  had  granted 
lands  with  a  free  hand  :  Robert  of  Mortain,  his  brother, 
had  71)3  manors  scattered  over  :>()  counties:  Odo,  Bishop 
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of  Bayeux,  had  439  manors  in  17  counties ;  William  him- 
self retained  more  than  a  thousand  manors.     The  time 
came  when,  with  hi-  instinct  for  order,  he  de- 
Bo^k,  1086.'^    sired  to  know  exacrly  what  land  his  subjects 
held,  whether  their  title  was  good,  and  what 
taxes  they  could  pay.     He  sent  commissioners  from  shire 
to  shire,  and  nothing  escaped  them;   they  noted  every 
house,  every  acre  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture  -  land, 
every  mill,  every  fish-pond.     Not  only  human  beings,  but 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  even  bee-hives,  found  place  in 
the  relentless  roll.     The  commissioners  examined   both 
masters  and  their  villeins  on  oath  ;  sometimes  the  insist- 
ence of  the  inquiry  caused  bloodshed,  but  most  of  the 
work  was  done  within  a  year,  and  its  parchment  record 
still  exists,  the  most  treasured  of  English  public  docu- 
ments.     It  enrolls  the  names  of  those  who  had  estab- 
lished their  right  to  land  by  grant  from  William,  and 
Xormans  and  Englishmen  alike  found  no  favour  if  their 
title  was  defective. 

One  thing  more  was  needed  to  complete  William's 
structure  of  government.     The  curse  of  the  older  Eng- 
The  great  court  ^''"^  ^^^^  ^^en  disunion,  caused  by  the  too 
loae^'""^'       ^^^^^  independence  of  earls  who  ruled  whole 
provinces,  and  in  Normandy,  also,  William's 
nobles  waged  war  against  each  other,  and  claimed  com- 
pletely independent  sovereignty  over  their  vassals.      He 
determined  to  crush  such  evils  in  his  new  realm.     I'rob- 
ably  by  an  accident  of  the  Conquest,  his  great  feudatories 
had  their  estates  scattered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and 
could  not  concentrate  their  forces.     When  they  rebelled 
in  1074,  William  checked  them  easily,  and  after  the  great 
survey   was  completed  he  summoned  the  landholders  to 
meet  him  oi>  Salisbury  Plain.     Many  thousands  gathered 
there,  and  from  every  one  he  required,  as  supreme  over 
all  other  duties,  a  direct  oath   of  allegiance  to  himself. 
Further  to  strengthen  his  uuthoritv,  he  siinniioiied  the 
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Imroiis  thrco  times  in  the  year  to  iiMeiKliiiK-e  iit  hi^  coiirl, 
and  niudo  himself  the  one  all-<'ml»raeiii>j  power  in  t  he  I.-iihI  : 
a  hiiron  eoiihl  not  even  l)uihl  ii  eiisth*  without  )ii,s  lic'iiHc. 
Williani'H  later  years   were  gloomy.      Mis  eldest  son, 
Robert,   who   had   no    share    in    tluf    spoils  of    Knglund, 

TK  I   .J  'J«'"""'<1<'«1  Normandy  diirinfj  his  father's  life- 

ioe  last  days  of      .  ii'-if  ,         ,  ,    . 

tho  Conqueror.      '""^'-      "  lUiiim  refnsi'd,  and  in  the  strn-jfile 

that  followed,  the  reliellious  son  (at  (Jerheroi) 
almost  killed  his  father.  William's  beloved  (pieen  died 
in  1()H;{,  and  the  lonely  man  was  not  softened  hy  his  sor- 
row.    He  pnt  down  savagely  u  slight  revolt  in  the  north 

of     Kiigland,    led     hy     his 
half-1    other,   (»do,    Hishop 
of    .    yenx.      The  district 
known   as   the  V^exin   had 
belonged    to   the    Norman 
dnkes,    bnt    in     William's 
youth  the  King  of  France 
seized  it  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  inroads  upon  Nor- 
man territory.    When  Will- 
iam   felt     himself    strong 
enough   he  ilemanded  the 
Vexin  back.     As  li((  lay  at 
Rouen,   undergoing  treat- 
ment for  his  unwieldy  cor- 
pulence, a  brutal  siKH^r  of 
the    French    king  was  re- 
ported to  him.    His  Avrath  i)urst  forth.     He  .narohcd  into 
tlie  Vexin  at  harvest-time,  destroyed  the  grain  as  it  stood 
in  the  fields,  and  took  and  burned  Mantes,  the  capital ; 
even  recluses  in  their  cells   perished.      lint  as  he  rode 
through  the  ruined  town  his  horse  stumbled  over  burn- 
ing embers,  and  he  received  a  mortal  injury.     His  mind 
was  clear  to  the  last.     He  had  been  always  sincerely  relig- 
ion*, and  now  with   th.-  d- ep   sense   uf   sin,  whicJi  is  si> 


William  tiik  <'iiN<jrKitoit. 

From  liis  ^'rl•;lt  .aval. 
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profound  a  trait  of  his  age,  he  saw  and  acknowkdgod 
the  evil  of  his  life.  He  ordered  Mantes  to  be  rebuilt 
from  hia  immen-e  hoards,  bequeathed  gifts  to  Gwi  in 
IK-nance  for  the  bloodshed  he  had  caused  in  England, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  no  rightful  claim  to  its  crown. 
When  a  king  died  in  those  days  law  and  order  died 
too,  until  a  new  king  established  his  authority.  Will- 
iam's attendants  stripped  his  body  almost  naked,  seized 
what  they  rould,  and  rushed  away  to  guard  their  own 
interests.  The  dead  Conqueror  was  carried  to  Caen  for 
burial.  In  the  midst  of  the  funeral  service  one  Asoe- 
line  claimed  that  William  had  robbed  him  of  the  land  in 
which  the  interment  was  to  take  place,  and  the  service 
stopped  until  the  claim  was  settled.  The  incidents  are 
characteristic  of  the  age.  Everywhere  we  meet  violence, 
bat  V  meet,  too,  the  constraining  power  of  a  religion  that 
has  real  terrors  for  the  sinful. 

The  Conqueror,  though  not  presuming  formally  to 
name  a  su  ssor,  dictated  from  his  deathbed  a  letter  to 
WiUiam  Bafds  ^^nf™"^  favouring  William,  his  second  sur- 
madekingby  vinng  SOU.  William  hurried  to  England 
Sr^u«r°^  "^'^^  ^^'^  '«""'  and  it  was  really  Lanfranc 
who  made  him  king.  He  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  September  2«,  1087,  apparently 
with  no  otiier  formal  sanction  than  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop—a striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  weakness  of  national  life.  William  had  no 
hereditary  title,  for  his  elder  brother  Kobert  was  alive 
and  claimed  to  ne  the  lawful  heir. 


^^  illiam  Rufus  has  been  condemned  l)v  posterity  with 
more  than  usual  vehemence.  Yet  he  was  a  good  son, 
and  though  himself  without  Christian  faith  he  spent  his 
treasure  in  masses  for  his  father's  soul.  He  had  some- 
thinir  of  his  father's  vigour  and  impulsive  daring.  In 
aliiiosl  the  last  year  of  his  life,  while-  going  to  hunt  in 
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tlic  New  Forest,  he  heard  bad  news  from  the  Continent ; 
sottinj?  spurs  to  his  liorso,  lie  rode  alone  to  Southamj)- 
ton,  sprang  into  the  first  ship  he  saw,  a 
WilUam  EufuB.  ^"'^y  *^'^  ^''»"»  a"d  Ordered  the  crew  to  put 
to  sea.  They  protested  that  a  storm  was 
gathering.  "  Kings  never  drown,"  said  Rufus,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  in  Normandy.  To  some  in  his  age  he 
was  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  bad 
king.  His  energy  was  backed  by  no  persistent  deter- 
mimttiou,  and  he  was  capricious  and  extravagant.  The 
strong,  fat,  red-faced  monarch,  with  restless  eyes  and  a 
profane  and  rash  tongue,  violated  most  of  the  decencies 
of  his  time.  He  remained  unmarried,  and  was  surrounded 
by  effeminate  dandies  and  vicious  favourites. 

William  Rufus,  lik»  his  father,  found  his  most  difficult 
task  in  holding  the  hmona  in  check.     He  had  not  ruled 
Strn   le   '  h     "^"'^  months  before  they  broke  out  into  re- 
the  WoniS.      ^'^}^'  ^^^  ^S^^^  by  the  warlike  prelate  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux.     They  were  resolved  to 
put  William's  easy-going  brother  Robert   in   his  place. 
In  the  peril  William  appealed  to  the  English  for  help 
agairst  their  Norman  oppressors.     He  took  by  storm,  or 
starved  out,  the  rebel  strongholds,  banished  Odo,  and  was 
at  last  secure— secure,  too,  by  the  aid  of  the  conquered 
nation.     When  strong  enough,  William  made  the  barons 
feel  his  heavy  hand.     The  chief  minister  of  his  oppres- 
The  oppreuiou  ^^^^^  Was  Ranulph  Flambard  (the  Fire-brand), 
2"*"°         ultimately  Bishop  of  Durham.     He  pressed 
to  the  utmost  the  feudal  theory  of  tenure, 
that  land  was  held  from  the  crown  only  for  the  holder's 
lifetime,  and  insisted  that  when  a  holder  died  the  king 
might  require  severer  conditions  before  regranting  the 
land  to  the  dead  man's  heir ;  if  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the 
king  was  to  be  his  guardian  until  he  was  of  age  to  render 
the   required  services.     The  king  claimed,  besides,  the 
right  to  nominate  a  iuisbutid  for  an  unmarried  heiress, 
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since  only  a  man  could  fulfil  the  conditions  of  feudal  tenure 
and  take  up  arms  for  the  king.  The  holders  of  laud  suf- 
fered  every  extreme  of  tyranny.  Ruf us  frequently  sold  uu- 
married  women  who  were  landowners  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  their  hands,  pillaged  the  estates  of  minors,  disregarded 
the  wills  of  dead  men  and  plundered  their  property.  With 
the  money  thus  extorted  he  kept  up  a  mercenary  army, 
which  sometimes  treated  England  as  a  hostile  country.  ' 

Upon  the  Church  William  also  waged  war.      While 
Lanfranc  lived  there  was  some  check  upcn  the  king's 
excesses,  but  after  that  they  knew  no  bounds. 
William  kept  vacant  the  See  of  Canterbury 
and  squandered  its  large  revenues.     He  sold 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  made  bad  and  unwor- 
thy men  bishops  and  abbots.     For  five  years 
he  went  on  unrestrained.     Then,  when  he  was  stricken 
with  what  seemed  a  mortal  illness,  defiance  of  God  melted 
before  the  terrors  of  death,  and  he  consented  to  undo  his 
wrongs  to  the  Church.    Anselm.  Abbot  of  Bee,  one  of  the 
purest  characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  t^en  at  the 
English  court,  and  William  appointed  him   archbishop. 
Anselm  shrank  from  the  office.     To  make  him  and  Will- 
iam work  together  was,  he  said,  to  yoke  an  old  and  feeble 
sheep  with  a  young  and  untamable  wild  bull ;  and  the 
phrase  shows  that  the  head  of  the  Church  was  thought 
to  have  a  position  in  some  degree   on  a  level  with  the 
king     He  tried  to  get  away,  but  they  dragged  him  from 
the  kings  bedside  to  the  altar,  and  pressed  the  pastoral 
staff  mto  his  hand;  in  the  end  he  became  archbishop. 
Ihe  Church  was  at  the  time  urging  that  the  clergy  owed 
Wiiiiam-i  obedience  to  the  Pope  alone  and  were  inde- 

quarrd  wath  pendent  of  the  civil  power,  and  when  Rufus 
recovered  he  came  inevitablv  into  conflict  with 
Anselm.  Two  rival  popes  were  contending  for  the  papal 
throne,  and  Anselm  acknowledged  Urban,  while  William 
declared  that  he  himself  must  determine  to  which  of  the 
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flainmnts  Englund  should  give  ullogijinco.  L«t<'r,  lio 
cliurged  Ansi'lm  with  not  doing  hiH  duty  uh  h  foudiil 
vussul  of  the  crown,  und  iit  luHt  ho  forced  the  urchluHhop 
into  exile  for  the  remainder  of  the  rci>,'n.  Alreudy  th<( 
Conqueror's  policy  of  u  I'hundi  organized  apart  from  tlie 
state  hrought  deadly  conflict  between  the  two. 

While  his  ener;,'y  lasted,  William  was  a  skilful  soldier, 
but  though  he  waged   war   in    Norniandy,  he  won   that 
country  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  power  of 
the  purse.     Robert,  who  secured  the  duchy 
on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  spend- 
thrift, and  when  seized  by  the  crusading  fever  he  pledged 
his  dominions  to  William  for  the  paltry  sum  of  10,(»()() 
marks.     Normandy  thus  fell  to  William,     lie  also  con- 
quered and  held  South  Wales,  drove  back  Malcolm   III 
of  Scotland  when  he  ventured  to  invade  KngliMid,  took 
possession  of  Carlisle  and  the  surrounding  country,  which 
had  become  a  kind  of  no-man's  land,  ami  sent  peasants  in 
to  colonize  it.     IJut  he  completed  little  that  he  under- 
took.    He  aspired  to  be  a  great  builder,  and  extended  the 
Conqueror's  Tower  of  London,  bridged  the  Thames,  and 
built  a  splendid  hall  at  Westminster,  only  a  fragment,  he 
said,  of  the  huge  palace  he  should  rear.     For  these  plans 
he  extorted  money  from    barons.   Church,  and    peojle 
alike.     Heavy  taxes  drove  land   out  of  cultivation  and 
some  of  the  peasantry   to  starvation.     Bitter  was  the 
hatred  of  the  nation  for  the  ruthless  king,  whose  grasp 
was  yet  too  strong  to  shake  off. 

At  the  height  of  his  defiant  career,  while  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  itself  in  part  the  creation  of  his  father's 
Thedeatliof  tyranny,  William  Rufus  was  stricken  down, 
wmam  EnfM,  He  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  shot  we  know  not 
by  whom.  Some  labourers  carried  to  Win- 
chester the  body  dripping  with  blood.  It  was  laid  in  the 
Cathedral,  but  the  Church  would  allow  no  Christian  rites 
to  hallow  its  burial. 
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Ro}K.'rt  wa-i  still  in  the  East,  but  a  younger  son  of  the 
CoiujuiTor,  Hinry.  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  on  that 
•lay:  he  hurried  to  \Vin<hester.  seized  the 
royal  treasure,  and  won  suot-e^s  by  vigour  and 
determination.  A  hasty  nit-etin<r  of  a  few 
magnates  <  onfimied  his  title.  He  won  the 
irood  opif;ior:  of  the  Churr-h  by  at  onte  Hlliiig 
tiie  See  of  U  in.  ii.-stor.  wiii.-h  Rufus  had  kept  vacant  in 
order  to  plunder  its  nvt-nue-.  and  other  powerful  inten>ts 
were  ^rair-ed  by  pronii:--s  to  his  supjKirt.  Thou>rli  Rufu- 
died  only  on  August  4.  his  su'<-»-s,-or  was  .-rowned  at  Wi-.st- 
miri-t'T  >»ri  tli>;  .'jth.iii  iiaste  that  was  nt-  essarv  to  make  his 
HearjgTMUi  authority  se<ure.  and  on  tiiat  day  he  issued 
Cia.-.er  f  a  (  iiarter  of  Liberties  whiidi  condemned  in 

ij«.ae«.  .v.  ry  line  the  rule  of  Rufus.  and  long  after 

!)'(ame  tlie  basis  of  ih.-  (.reat  Charter.  Ik-nry  threw 
hiniself  upon  the  support  not  only  of  the  N'ornians  but  of 
the  English  people ;  he  guaranteed  to  them  the  laws  of 
Kdward  the  Confessor  as  amended  by  the  Conqut-ror.  ami 
married  .Matilda,  daughter  of  the  .sainted  Margaret,  the 
Ktiglish  <^ueen  of  .Mabolm  Canmore  of  Scotland.  The 
English  did  not  fail  him,  and  he  gave  them  in  return 
severe,  e.xacting,  btit  stable  government. 

llenry,  like  Rufus,  had  to  re-train  a  hostile  baronage 
who  would  have  preferred  Robert's  slack  rule.  Robert, 
Henry'.  returning  from  the  East,  invaded  England; 

smuggle  with  but  the  brothers  met,  and  Henry,  for  an  un- 
aronage.  ,]i^p„t,.,}  ^■^^]f.  ^^^  PIngland,  gave  up  all  claim 
to  .Normandy.  Then  he  turned  on  the  restless  barons. 
Chief  amonir  them  was  Robert  of  Bejlcsme,  a  moii-terof 
cruelty,  whose  fiendish  torture  of  men  and  wom.-n  and 
children  reminds  us  of  xho  worst  of  the  Italian  despots  of 
a  later  age.  Henry  fought  him  witli  the  support  of  those 
of  low  degree,  for  he  could  trust  few  of  the  barons,  and 
at  last  he  drove  T"  >bert  out  of  th"  country.  1  he  struggle 
bhifted  to  Xormamiy,  where  Di '.e  Robert  was  guilty  of 
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KHWrt  misnili',  ami  where,  too,  ho  re<«.iv«'d  thone  wiio  (led 
from  Henry's  wrath  in  England.  At  Tenehebrai,  in  Nor- 
niamly,  in  110(5,  an  English  army  under 
Henry  met  and  defeated  the  Norman  host 
under  Robert.  The  eon(|uerod  race  might 
now  lift  up  its  head.  Hastings  was  avenged ; 
.Vormandy  heeunu>  a  (h'pendency  of  Eng- 
hind,and  Duke  Robert  spent  his  remaining 
twenty-eight  years  in  captivity. 

The  Church  alone  still  struggled  for  in- 
dependence.    Anselm  was  firm  in  asserting 

Henry'i  qaarrel    ''*''"    ^""  .'''^''»t   *<>   control    her 
withAnialiii       own   affairs,  while    Henry   in- 

toSnrl        '''•'**''^  «"  apj.ointing  bishops, 
as  his  father  and  bn.ther  had 
done.     He  claimed,  too,  the  old  right  of  in- 
vesting them  with  the  pastoral  staflf  and  the 
ring  as  symbols  of  their  spiritual  authority. 
Anselm  would   not  yield   and   was   again 
obliged  to  go  into  exile.      But  a  comi.ro- 
mise  was  at  last  reached.    Ecclesiastics  were 
still  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their 
temporal  possessions,  but  in  future  they  were  tr  receive 
from  the  Church  alone  the  emblems  of  spiritual  author- 
ity.    By  this  agreement  England  was  saved  from  the  deso- 
lating War  of  the  Investitures   that  troubled  Germany 
for  so  many  years. 

There  is  little  in  Henry's  reign  to  excite  admiration, 
except  that  he  gave  England  peace.  His  devout  demean- 
Heniy'B  <^"'"  ''"^^  literary  tastes  stand  in  favourable 

character  and  contrast  with  the  coarse  bravado  of  his  pred- 
the^tureofhi.  ^cessor ;  while  his  lust,  untruth,  cruelty,  cun- 
ning, and  avarice  show  that  he  was  in  morals 
not  greatly  superior  to  that  wicked  king.  Thou<rh  cour- 
teous and  pleasing  "  i  words,  he  had  no  toucli  o^f  gener- 
osity, and  promises  with  hii..  went  for  nothing.     His 
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virtue  ad  a  ruler  i.-^  that  he  showe.!  aelf-c-ontrol  and  minutt- 
diligence.     The  "  Lion  of  Justice  "  his  people  called  him. 
and  he  ruled  with  a  »way  even-handed  and  impartial,  vet 
often  oppressi\f.     P'or  hi^  time  he  w;4>  a  hi;:hh  educated 
man  :  he  is  .said   to  have   studied  lir-ek.  and  he  kn.u 
Latin,  Knglish,  and  of  course  his  niother-toiiguf-.  Fnrnii. 
His  collection  of  animaU  at   Woodstock,  ma.ie  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  .-lioH.-.  an  iu<juiring  mind.      Vet  he  wa.-  n.-t 
-iiperior  to  tiie  barbarism  of  his  time,  and  on«  e  at  h-a-t 
took  revenge  hv  putting  out  the  eyes  of  inn.^eiit  .hildren. 
He  had  his  race'*  passion  for  hunting.     \..  baron  might 
diminish  the  forest-  on  his  own  estate-^  ...r  hunt  in  tiiem 
without  the  royal  permission,  and  the  dogs  in  the  nej^rh- 
hourjioixl  of  forest-  were  maimed  h-st  they  shoui<l  mar  tiie 
king's  pa-time.     Koger.  Bi-hop  of  Salisbury.  Henry's  jus- 
ticiar. .level.,!«-d  a  system   by  wliich  officials  known  as 
Barons  of  the  Kx-liequer  went  up  and  down  the  countrv 
clo..-ly  watching  tlie  kln^''^  tinati.ial  rights,  and  sometimes 
taking  part  in  tlie  admini-rratinn  of  justice.     ThroUL'h 
tl>em  th.-  king's  hand  was  fcjt  in  every  part  of  tiie  kingdom. 
Hcriry'^   Iwir,   William,   was  .'rowned   in    ll->0  in  the 
wrerk  of  the  Wiiite  Sliip  while  crossing  the  Channel.     To 
DifflciUtiei         the  king  remained  onlv  a  daughter.  MatiMa 
about^he,  wlio  rnarried  the  greatest  potentate  in   K,,: 

roi>e,  the  hmperor  Henrv  V.  and.  left  a  widow 
in  ir>o.  soon  found  a  -econd  husban.l  in  <reotTrevof  Anjou 
-V  woman's  rule  was  -canely  known  in  that  age,\-.t  Henrv 
planned  that  his  daughter  should  succeed  him.  and  hi"s 
barons,  and  first  among  them  Stephen,  tiarl  of  Blois.  son 
of  the  Conqueror's  daughter  .\dela.  swore  that  Matilda 
should  be  their  queen.  Henry  died  in  Xormandv  in  ll.-J.'J  • 
■  H  when  they  made  his  tomb  in  the  abbev  which  he  had 
founded  at  Reading  it  was  not  his  daughter  who  rule.l  in 
Kngland:  Stephen  of  Blois  had  hurried  across  the  (ban- 
nol,  seized  the  royal  treasure,  and  reaping,  like  Ifenrv 
hnu6L-u,  tne  reward  of  promptne.-s.  was  dulv  chosen  king. 
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The  reign  of  Stephen  is  one  of  the  darkest  in  English 
history.  The  Norman  kings  hud  established  a  despotism 
OluiMterof  ***'^*'  °"'y  *  strong  man  could  administer, 
Buphen'/rale.  ^^^  ^"*'^  Stephen  was  not.  He  was  gentle, 
brave,  and  generous ;  his  manners  were  affa- 
ble, and  on  occasion  he  could  act  with  decisive  energy, 
but  he  was  a  rash  and  reckless  ruler.  Insecure  from  tlu* 
outset,  he  won  support  by  giving  titles  and  promises,  and 
Th«MTiT«d  under  him  the  banms  quickly  recovered  their 
^h^^''  "'^  independence.  The  central  administra- 
t  •bwontg*.  jj^jj  ^^  paralyzed,  the  law  courts  did  not  sit, 
taxes  were  not  collected.  Stephen  brought  mercenai  .es  to 
England  but  could  not  pay  thom,  and  they  paid  themselves 

by  rob])ery.  lie  debased  the  coin- 
age, and  thus  alienated  the  sup- 
port of  the  growing  mercantile 
class.  The  ('hurch  had  promised 
to  support  him  as  long  as  he  pro- 
tected her  liberties,  but  in  li;J8 
he  seized  the  castles  of  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  his 
nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and 
Lincoln,  and  so  alienated  the 
Church  that  his  own  brother 
Henry,  the  powerful  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  really  made 
him  king,  turned  against  him. 
The  Scots,  too,  invaded  Eng- 
land to  support  Matilda  in  li;]8,  but  they  met  a  decisive 
check  in  the  Buttle  of  the  Standard,  where  the  bow, 
though  not  the  deadly  long-bow  of  a  later  age,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  peasant  proved  already  a  formidable 
weapon. 

The  Empress  Matilda  appeared  in  England  in  person 
in  IKiO;  she  soon  held  the  west,  and  desultory  war  fol- 
lowed.     Stephen  fell  into  Matilda's  hands,  and  in  1141 
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a  aynoU  at  Winchester  recogniBcd  her  as  queen,  but  her 
arrogance  turned  the  nation  against  her,  and  Stephen's 
i„--i  par^y  drove  her  in  time  from  the  kingdom. 
brtwW**  *  To  follow  the  struggle  would  be  vain.  The 
8*fl*"*"^  foundations  of  order  were  broken  up,  and 
England  fell  into  so  cruel  an  anarchy  that 
pious  minds  feared  that  Christ  and  his  saints  were  asleep. 
£very  one,  it  was  said,  did  what  w  wrong  in  his  own 
ThateniU*  ®y®**  '^**  realize  the  state  of  the  country 
diMidwof  th«     is  to  understand  the  horrors  of  baronial  dis- 

•■  order.      Robber    barons    built    hundreds  of 

"  adulterine  "  castles,  where  they  were  safe,  for  the  military 
skill  of  the  time   was 
almost  helpless  against 
such  strongholds.  They 
plundered  the  helpless 
peasantry  and  invented 
new  tortures  to  force 
concealed        treasures 
from     their     victims. 
Nottingham,  Winches- 
ter, Lincoln,  and  other 
towns  were  burned  or 
sacked.     The  plunder- 
ers destroyed  even  the 
crops     in     the     fields. 
"You  might  go,"  says 
a   writer  of  the  time, 
"a  day's  journey  and 
not  find   an  inhabited 
village  or  an  acre  of 
tilled  land." 

The  disorder  lasted  in  varying  degree  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  and  Stephen  was  growing  old  wlien  his 
son  Eustace,  for  whose  interests  hfi  had  been  working, 
died.     Thus  was  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  compromise 
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with  Matilda,  and  Stephen  accepted  Matilda's  son  Ilenry 
aM  hiH  heir.  "In  tlii«  year,"  writes  un  annaliiit  in  1154, 
The  ooDitrwt-  "  l>"«8e<l  "Way  King  Steplien  to  the  place  to 
'h'^ri^"'  which  hiM  (lesertH  letl."  The  writer  shows 
'  *  •*  tile  mge  of  the   time  against  a  bad  ruler. 

Ytt  Stephen'-^  n'i>;n  waH  not  wholly  fruitless.  Misfortune 
is  the  ChunirH  opportunity,  and  in  those  years  her  jwwer 
grew.  She  alone  could  offer  a  secure  haven  amid  the  pre- 
vailing an.ffliy,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  monas- 
teries we       milt  during  the  reign.     While  the  functions 

of  the  state  were  para- 
lyzed, she  held  her  syn- 
ods and  kept  up  her 
own  discipline.  It 
was,  too,  in  the  law- 
less days  of  Stephen 
that  V'acarius  came 
from  Italy  to  England 
to  lecture  upon  law 
and  to  teach  ner/  con- 
cept ious  of  order. 


One  truth  all  but 
the  barons  struggling 
for  their  seltish  inde- 
penderce  could  read — 
that  the  chief  safe- 
guard of  order  was  a 
strong  king,  and  such 
the  youth  who  now 
came  to  the  throne 
was  to  prove.  Ilenry  II '  was  a  born  ruler ;  at  fifteen  he 
swayed  jrreat  continental  dominions;   at  twenty-one  he 

'  Ilenry  wjis  the  son  of  thtumion  of  Geoffrey  of  An  joii  with  Matilda. 
The  line  is  called  the  Anpevin  line,  and  sometimes  the  Piantagenet, 
from  tliu  bit  of  the  plant  <^tntt.  or  bnjom,  worn  by  Geoffrey. 


ill 
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was  sovereign  of  England.  From  IiIh  fatluT  lio  inln"ritt'.l 
Anjou  and  adjoining  rt-gionH ;  from  iiiri  mother,  Norman.ly 
nMpodtloBof    tt»d  England;  tiirougii   \m  wife,  KU-anor  of 


Htary  11  ia 


Aquitaine,  he  controlU'd  that  Htatc     l\,-  min 
muster  of  the  Heacoust  from  tlic  Pyrenees  to 

the  Low  CountrieH,  and  his  continental  don»iiiions  were 

twice  U8  great  aa  those  of  the  Kin^  of  France.    Yet  anionjr 

his  peoples  there  was  no  unity,  and  a  gnat   part  of  his 

life  was  passed  in  toilsome  journeyn 

through  his  realms,  to  no  one  of 

which  ho  wholly  belonged.     Lord 

of  many  lands,  he  was  in  reality 

without  a  country. 

Henry,  red  and  freckled,  with 

u  powerful   frame,  short -cropped 

hair,  and  square  face,  is  the  picture 

of  coarse-fibred  vigour.     His  mind 

and  body  were  ever  active ;  even  at 

mass  he  would  write  busily.      In 

his  restless  journeyings  he  was 
often  followed  by  the  whole  equi- 
page of  a  court  and  government, 
and  he  moved  somet'mes  with 
amazing  rapidity.  "The  King  of  England  does  not  ride 
or  sail,  he  flies,"  said  the  King  of  France.  The  disorder 
The  ohuMter  «"""""•''"«  """"J  was  compared  to  the  chaos 
of  Henry.  "^  t^'^  infernal  regions.    lie  cared  tiotiiing  for 

comfort,  and  though  the  age  loved  ceremony, 
there  was  at  his  court  scarcely  a  trace  of  formality.  \'is- 
itors  might  apparently  approach  him  whenever  they  could 
find  him,  at  dinner,  in  church,  or  even  in  bed.  lie  would 
summon  his  great  men  for  a  council,  and  when  his  i)re8- 
ence  was  expected  would  be  found  to  have  gone  off  for 
a  day's  hunting.  Henry  understood  many  languages 
amoHff  them  the  despi-od  ton-ne  of  Lis  Kn^rJi,},  siibj\-cls,' 
winch,  howeve.,  l.e  co.  '  l  not  spe.ik  ;  he  loved  the  society 
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of  the  educated,  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  purest 
and  noblest  characters  of  the  time — usually  men  better 
than  himself.  For  suffering  he  showed  pity  that  was  rare 
in  his  time  and  class :  if  he  built  few  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, he  founded  many  hospitals  and  refuges  for  the 
poor.  Though  a  despot,  he  loved  justice.  But  he  was 
profligate ;  at  times  his  temper  was  wild  and  ungovernable, 
and  then  his  words  were  rash  jnd  blasphemous,  his  actions 
those  of  a  madman,  who  tore  off  his  clothes,  rolled  on  the 
floor,  and  gnawed  the  straw.  Sometimes  he  was  deliber- 
ately faithless.  He  had  a  passionate  love  for  his  children, 
but  used  them  as  pawns  in  his  game  of  politics,  and  ex- 
pected them  to  submit ;  it  was  their  disobedience  that 
brought  dark  clouds  upon  his  later  years. 

When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  foreign  mercenaries 
were  roaming  over  the  country,  and  there  was  abroad  a 
spirit  of  defiance  of  the  royal  authority  that 
boded  ill  to  any  but  a  very  strong  king. 
Order  gradually  reappeared.  Henry  took 
the  lawless  "  adulterine  "  castles,  sometimes  by  the  slow 
method  of  starving  out  their  garrison ;  he  drove  the 
foreign  troops  from  the  kingdom,  and  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port the  classes  who  respected  law.  Soon  he  was  involved 
in  the  great  quariel  vt  his  reign.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Hildebrand  the  Church  had  claimed  not  only  complete 
Henry's  'udependence  of  kings,  but  also  the  right  to 

reristanoetothe  protect  oppressed  subjects  from  the  abuses  of 
Ohnroli'golaiinsi    ■  ■      i  tt       i        i  i 

Kingly  power.     Her  legal  system,  known  as 

the  Canon  Law,  was  receiving  renewed   attention  when 

Henry  II  came  to  the  throne.     Gratian  published  in  1151 

a  digest  or  summary  of  the  canon  law,  arranged  as  the 

lawyers  of  the  great  Justinian  had  arranged  the  Roman 

civil  law  in  the  Pandects,  and  English  ecclesiastics  went 

to  Bologna  and  learned  in  its  schools  the  meaning  and 

extent  of  the  Church's  claims  to  jurisdiction,  which  were 

of  such  a  ■  ••aracter  that  authority  in  every  mediaeval 
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State  was  divided  on  nearly  equal  terms  between  her  and 
the  civil  power. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  II  was  to  appoint  Thomas 
a  Ik'cket  his  chancellor.  Becket,  a  great  favourite  at 
Henr,  U  and  ^^^  ^^^^^  "*  Theobald,  the  aged  Archbishop 
Thomae  of  Canterbrry,  was  senior  by  fifteen  years  to 

the  young  king,  and  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  men  so  separated  in  age  became  the  companions 
in  work  and  play  that  tradition  describes  as  a  background 
for  their  later  quarrels.  Becket  was  in  deacon's  orders 
and  technically  an  ecclesiastic,  and  he 
hud  studied  the  canon  law  in  Italy,  and 
impregnated  his  mind  with  its  doctrines. 
But  when  he  became  chancellor  he 
seemed  to  share  Henry's  plans  for  crush- 
ing the  independent  claims  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  baronage.  He  forced 
new  tuxes  upon  the  clergy,  which  they 
paid  with  bitter  protests,  and  he  took 
the  field  and  fought  in  helmet  and  hau- 
berk at  the  head  of  Henry's  troops.  He 
Avas  handsome  and  cultivated,  and  lived 
in  state  greater  than  the  king's.  At  last, 
in  1162,  when  Archbishop  Theobald  died, 
Thomas  a  Becket,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Becket  had  taken  no  part  in  the  profligate  life  of 
Henry's  court,  and  no  one  of  vicious  character  was  among 
his  friends.  There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween his  earlier  career  as  chancellor  and  his 
later  as  archbishop.  He  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  task  of  the  moment.  As  archbishop,  one 
fixed  idea— to  assert  the  Church's  rights— absorbed  him, 
and  fearlessly  and  obstinately,  with  no  thought  of  compro- 
mise, he  fought  Henry  to  the  bitter  end.  Wise  men  of 
ins  own   class  feat-fd    his  extreme   tendencies.     Gilbert 
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Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  an  abler  man  and  as  ;  ood  a 
churchman,  once,  after  long  and  vain  rfimonstrancts,  said 
to  him  bluntly,  "  You  were  ever  a  fool,  you  are  still  on<', 
and  you  always  will  be  one."  His  outward  demeanour 
changed  as  soon  as  he  wt  consecrated  archbishop.  His 
habits  became  ascetic  and  his  charitioa  enormous.  He 
rose  in  the  night  for  prayer,  and  at  daybrcuk  was  busy 
studying  the  Scriptures;  he  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen 
poor  men  daily  and  served  them  at  table  ;  beneath  his 
rich  garments  he  wore  a  hair  shirt.  Becket  conformed 
to  the  standard  of  saintship  of  his  time,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  or  devotion.  To  tlie  king's 
disgust  he  promptly  resigned  the  chanccllor.ship,  holding 
its  duties  to  be  incompatible  with  those  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  at  once  disputes  began ;  first,  upon  questions  of 
taxation,  and  then  about  the  jurisdiction  over  clerics  who 
committed  crime.  Every  one  admitted  that  there  were 
evils  which  required  correction.  The  Church  was  a  great 
landowner,  and  though  among  her  officials  there  were 
some,  half  priests,  half  laymen,  as  violent  and  lawless  as 
any  of  the  king's  subjects,  even  the  humblest  officer  of 
the  Church  had  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  The  murderer,  if  a  layman,  might  be 
executed  ;  if  in  clerical  orders  he  could  bo  only  lined, 
whipped,  banished,  or  legraded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Henry  had  a  passion  for  good  governiiieiit,  and 
yet  in  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  he  saw,  it  is  said,  a 
hundred  clerical  murderers  go  almost  unpunisiied,  and  as 
the  law  stood  he  was  powerless  to  interfere. 

When  Henry  found  that  he  could  not  rely  upon 
Becket  for  help,  he  turned  to  the  barons  and  the  bishops 
The  assembly  '""^  called  them  to  meet  him  at  the  royal 
at  Clarendon,  hunting-seat  of  Clarendon,  in  the  nearest 
^^^*'  api)roach  to  a  modern  Parliament  which  had 

yet  developed.  His  plan  was  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
the  clerical  courts.     That  Becket  should  struggle  against 
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this  was  not  strange :  no  order  is  likely  to  surrender 
great  privileges  voluntarily,  and  Becket  could  claim  with 
reason  that  the  Church  courts  often  gave  better  justir  e 
than  the  secular.  Yet  he  was  forced  to  become  the 
champion  of  criminal  clerics  who  escaped  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  lay  ofiEenders.  He  was  forced,  too,  into  an 
unpatriotic  attitude  as  the  ujiholder  of  a  right  of  appeal 
to  a  foreign  power,  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  appeals  went 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  if  Becket  struggled 
selfishly  for  the  threatened  privileges  of  an  order,  Henry 
too  had  bis  own  interests  to  serve,  for  the  fines  levied 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  amounted  to  more  than  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  he  was  eager  to  lay  hands 
upon  this  spoil.  At  Clarendon  he  and  Becket  fought  out 
the  question  point  by  p,->int.  Henry  demanded  that 
Becket  should  assent  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm. 
Becket,  anxious  to  appear  as  claiming  only  undoubted 
rights,  promised  to  do  so.  Then  he  saw  that  he  had  been 
trapped.  What  w^^-e  the  vague  customs  that  he  under- 
took thus  publicly  obey?  Henry  soon  made  this  clear. 
A  committee  composed  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the 
barons  drew  up  hurriedly,  within  nine  days,  a  document 
famous  in  history  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  In 
sixteen  article  it  defined  the  ancient  customs,  and 
Tecket  saw  at  once  that  to  put  his  seal  to  them  was  to 
surrender  all  for  which  he  had  been  struggling.  There 
were  to  be  no  appeals  to  Rome;  the  clergy  might  not 
even  go  abroad  without  the  king's  consent;  the  king 
himself  was  to  be  supreme  over  the  Church  courts; 
clerics  might  be  tried  by  laymen.  Hithorto  any  one 
ordained  by  a  bishop  had  been  held  to  have  become  by 
this  act  a  freeman,  but  bishops  were  now  forbidden  to 
interfere  with  a  lord's  power  over  his  vassals,  and  might 
no  longer  ordain  a  villein  without  his  lord's  consent. 
Undoubtedly  for  most  of  these  provisions  warran,  could 
be  found  in  the  ancient  customs  of  England,  but,  since 
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Hildebrand"  ne,  new  views  of  Church  authority  imd 
ripened,  and  tlie  more  gentle  Ansclm  would  assuredly  not 
have  assented  to  what  was  demanded  of  Becket.  For  six 
days  he  vainly  opposed  the  constitutions  clause  by  clause. 
The  debates  ended,  and  the  king  demanded  that  Becket 
and  the  other  bishops  should  attix  their  seals  to  the  docu- 
ment. "I  will  never  seal  them,  never  as  long  as  I 
breathe,"  said  Becket.     lie  withdrew  to  Winchester,  full 

of  remorse  that  he 
had  given  even  a 
verbal  promise  to 
obey  the  customs. 
Nine  months  later 
he  again  met  the 
king  in  a  council 
at  Northampton, 
but  was  still  defi- 
ant, and  at  length 
boldly  announcing  his  appeal  to  Rome,  he  escaped  from 
Northampton  in  disguise,  and  after  an  adventurous  jour- 
ney reached  the  Continent. 

Henry  was  powerless  to  reach  Becket,  but  he  relent- 
lessly banished  his  relatives  from  England.     The  Cister- 
cians ventured  to  shelter  Becket  at  Pontigny 
mwder'  ^^^^  Henry  forced  them  to  drive  him  out ;  the 

King  of  France  received  Becket  at  Sens,  and 
Henry  made  war  upon  France.  Becket  used  his  own 
weapon,  excommunication,  and  the  bitter  quarrel  went  on 
for  six  years.  But  Henry  meanwhile  carried  out  the  work 
of  reform  in  England,  and  Pope  Alexander  III,  himself 
troubled  by  a  sciiism,  was  afraid  to  take  action  against  so 
powerful  a  supporter.  In  July,  1170,  a  truce  was  made. 
Neither  party  had  yielded,  for  the  old  conditions  were  to 
remain.  Becket  returned  to  England,  though  only,  as  it 
proved,  to  be  involved  in  new  disputes.  He  refused  to 
obey  the  king's  demand  that  he  should  absolve  three  ex- 
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communicated  bishops.     Henry  was  on  the  continent  at 
his  hunting-seat  of  Bures,  near  Bayeux,  when  the  three 
bishops,  who  had  hurried  across  the  Channel,  fell  at  his 
feet  and  told  their  story.     In  a  passion  Henry  burst  out, 
"  Will  none  of  the  cow- 
ards who  eat  my  bread 
rid  me  of  this  turbu- 
lent    priest  ?  "      Four 
knights   thought    this 
a  warrant  to  kill  the 
archbishop,  and  before 
they     slept     on     that 
Christmas  eve  took  a 
solemn  vow  to  do  so. 
They  separated,  to  meet 
a  few  days  later  near 
Canterbury.      On   the 
evening  of   December 
27  their  crime  was  con- 
summated,and  Thomas 
a  Becket  was  brutally 
murdered  in  the  north 
transept  of  his  cathe- 
dral church. 

The  murder  of 
Becket  seemed  for  a 
time  disastrous  to  Hen- 
ry. His  own  words  had 
caused  it ;  but  at  once  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Pope 
protesting  his  innocence  of  the  murder,  and  to  be  for  a 
Theregnltsof  *''"®  ^"^  ^^  ^he  reach  of  adverse  action  he 
Becket's  hurried  to  England  and  thence  on  to  remote 

""«•"•  Ireland.      The   perpetrators  of  the  murder 

w-ere,  it  seems,  never  punished,  owing  to  a  doubt  whether 
the  Church  or  the  state  should  try  them.  By  the  mur- 
der tlie  Church  for  the  time  gained  something :  Becket's 
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successor  swore  fealty  to  the  king  with  the  modifying 
words  "saving  my  order,"  the  use  of  which  had  been 

denied  to  the  martyr. 
Mention  was  not  even 
made  of  observing 
the  customs  of  the 
realm,  and  Henry 
formally  renounced 
the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  and  did 
penance  at  Becket's 
tomb.  None  the  less 
was  all  real  power 
left  in  his  hands. 
He  still  appointed 
the  bishops,  and  his 
nominees  were  secu- 
lar in  tone  and  ready 
to  do  his  will. 

Real  victor  over 
the  Church,  Henry 
next  humbled  the  barons.  The  first  monarch  of  his  age 
needed  a  great  army,  and  since  his  English  vassals  who 
owed  him  military  aid  would  hardly  go  in  person  to  con- 
Henrr's  tinental  wars  in  which  they  were  not  con- 

pressttfe  upon  cemed,  he  took  from  them  in  lieu  of  personal 
the  baronage,  service  a  money  payment  called  Scutage. 
There  was  apparently  no  resistance,  and  the  levying  of 
scutage  furnished  the  king  with  money  to  keep  troops 
in  the  field  as  he  wished.  He  made  other  changes. 
Whoever  held  the  area  known  as  a  knight's  fee  had 
been  required  to  serve  the  king  at  his  own  expense,  but 
only  *or  forty  days  in  each  year,  a  period  too  short  for 
effective  action.  Henry  now  required  three  knights  to 
join  in  equipping  one  of  their  number  who  should  be 
at  his  disposal,  not  for  forty,  but  for  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  days— long  enough  to  complete  a  campaign.  lie 
employed  besides  mercenary  troops,  and  soon  had  what 
was  practically  a  standing  army.  His  Assize 
of  Arms  of  1181,  when  he  had  the  barons  at 
last  under  his  feet,  so  reorganized  the  old 
fyrd,  or  national  militia,  that  every  freeholder  must 
henceforth  be  ready  to  bear  arms. 

Not  only  on  the  military  but  on  the  civil  side  Henry 
showed  the  barons  that  he  was  to  be  master  of  his  kiug- 
ThabHoni  ^°^-  They  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
foroed  to  appear  County  Courts,  and  their  estates  were  often 
OoSt.°ne*^  strongholds  which  the  king's  officers  dared 
^eiifi  not  enter,  and  where  criminals  were  shielded 

■^"•*'  from  the  king's  justice.     Henry's  Assize  (or 

statute)  of  Clarendon  of  1166  ordered  the  barons  to  appear 
before  the  County  Courts  and  to  do  nothing  to  keep  the 
Assiie  of  Clar  ^^"^'^  sheriflfs  from  discharging  their  duty, 
endoijiiee."'  ^°^\  yeara  later,  in  1170,  Henry's  Inquest  of 
Sheriffs,  an  official  inquiry  into  their  conduct, 
revealed  great  evils.  The  sheriff  in  each  county  collect- 
ed the  king's  revenues,  and  Henry  found  that  the  local 
magnates  who  usually  held  the  office  were  doing  their 

Inqnestof  "^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  interests  but  in  their  own. 
Bherift,  1170.  ^y  0"^  sweeping  change  he  dismissed  nearly 
all  the  sheriffs,  and  appointed  in  their  stead 
men  upon  whose  devotion  he  could  rely.  Justice  had  been 
slow-footed  and  corrupt,  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  had 

Tl..r«»ganiu.  ^f^"''  ?^  *"*''''  '^P^^  ^^ese  evils;  by  that 
tionof  jnitioo.  ^^  -Northampton,  in  1176,  Henry  completed  a 
judicial  revolution.  He  divided  the  country 
into  SIX  circuits,  with  three  judges  for  each  circuit.  These 
now  went  up  and  down  the  land  and  checked  in  the  king's 
ABsiieof  "a'ne  the  local  tyranny  of  which  the  barons 

JTorjampton,      had  often  been  guilty.     At  the  same  time 

*        xi.    ^    *^®^  ^^^^  '"**'  Henry's  coffers  large  revenues 
from  the  fines  and  forfeitures  which  they  imposed. 
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In  1173,  before  these  reforms  were  completed,  the 
barons,  who  wiitched  them  with  growing  anger,  broke  out 
into  savage  revolt.  Henry's  peril  was  great, 
but  he  was  save  by  his  own  energy  and  by 
the  support  of  tue  people.  Dim  echoes  of  a 
terrific  conflict  come  to  us.  In  both  England 
and  Franco  the  barons  attacked  the  king; 
the  Irish  revolted ;  the  Scots  invaded  England ;  London 
was  the  scene  of  organized  pillage  and  murder.  But  Henry 
was  strong.  At  Fornham  ten  thousand  foreign  troops 
brought  by  the  barons  to  England  are  said  to  liave  been 
slain ;  there  was  cruel  slaughter  at  Nottingham,  Norwich, 
and  other  places,  and  the  rising  was  at  length  crushed. 
Henry  was  supreme  throughout  England  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

To  rule  England  was  only  a  part  of  Henry's  plans. 
Ireland  was  at  his  doors.  That  island,  like  England,  had 
The  conquert  ^®®"  harassed  by  the  Northmen,  who  gained  a 
of  Ireland,  permanent  footing  on  the  coast  at  Dublin, 
1171.  Waterford,   Cork,    and    Limerick,  but    had 

hardly  penetrated  to  the  interior,  still  held  by  half-savage 
clans.  Henry  saw  the  importance  of  Ireland,  and  at  his 
request  Adrian  IV,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever 
been  Pope,  gave  him  the  Church's  warrant  to  subdue  that 
country.  Irish  faction  aided  the  English  plan.  Richard 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Striguil,  surnamed  Strongbow,  a  leadev 
among  the  nobles  of  the  Welsh  border,  went  to  Ireland, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dermot,  one  of  the  warring  chief- 
tains, and  was  soon,  by  superior  arms  and  organization,  in 
a  fair  way  to  master  the  country.  Just  after  Becket's 
murder,  Henry,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  one  of  his  own 
nobles  supreme  in  Ireland,  himself  went  over  and  spent  a 
winter  in  the  country,  and  in  the  end  every  ruler  in 
Ireland,  save  the  King  of  Connaught,  did  homage  to  the 
mighty  sovereign  who  had  come  among  them.  He  left 
Hugh  de  Lacy  as  his  viceroy,  and  a  little  later  made  his 
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son  John  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  granted  half  the  island 
to  needy  followers.  Little  was  done  to  give  it  good  gov- 
ernment, but  from  that  time  the  King  of  England  has 
claimed  authority  in  Ireland  too,  and  the  unhappy  war  of 
races  has  gone  on. 

The  declining  years  of  Henry  were  full  of  misery.     He 
planned  that  his  sons  should  rule  subordinate  kingdoms 
under  him  as  sovereign  lord,  and  in  1170  his 
son  Henry  was  crowned  King  of  England.    It 
was  a  great  mistake ;  English  precedent,  which 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  subordinate   king- 
ship as  Henry  desired,  was  violated,  and  the 
young  man  besides  used  his  new  authority  against  his 
father.     When  the  barons  revolted  Henry's  sons  were  on 
the  side  of  his  enemies  ;  his  wife,  Eleanor,  too,  was  found 
among  them,  in  a  man's  disguise,  and  he  kept  her  in 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days.     The  young  Henry  and 
(leoffrey,  another  son,  soon  died,  but  Richard  and  John, 
resenting  their  father's  attempted  control,  leagued  them- 
selves with  Henry's  great  enemy,  the  King  of  France.     It 
is  a  long,  sad  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  not  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Henry's  dominions  abroad.     The  old  king 
was  at  last  beaten.    At  Colombieres,  in  July,  1189,  he  was 
forced,  among  other  humiliations,  to  agree  to  hand  over 
his  Angevin  dominions  absolutely  to   Richard,  and   to 
release  from  allegiance  to  himself  all  who  had  worked 
with    Riciiard.     They  carried    him   sick    and   dying  to 
Chinon,  his  early  home.    John  was  the  favourite  son  for 
whose   good   he    had    specially    toiled,   and   when    they 
brought  to  him  in  his  bed  the  list  of  those  whose  alle- 
giance was  to  be  transferred  to  Richard,  the  first  name 
was  John's.     "  Has  John,  my  very  heart,  my  darling  child, 
indeed  forsaken  me?"  cried  Henry.     He  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  moaned :  "  Let  things  go  as  they  will. 
For  myself  or  for  the  world  I  care  no  more."     During 
the  three  days  he  lay  dying  his  servants  robbed  him  of 
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every  valuable  on  which  thvy  could  seize ;  when  ho  was 
dead  they  8trippud  Iuh  body  and  left  it  naked  upon  the 
floor  in  the  bare  room.  Uut  there  were  Home  to  rcHtoro 
order,  and  Henry  II,  upon  the  day  after  hia  death,  yrm  car- 
ried in  royal  Htate  to  the  tomb  at  Fontevrault.  Hia  work 
lived  after  him.  It  wa8  really  ho  who  brought  baron  and 
churchman  alike  under  the  away  of  Kngliah  law,  who 
saved  Kngland  from  feudal  anarchy,  and  made  juatice  uni- 
form and  the  king'a  arm  effoctive  througli  all  the  laud. 


Summary  of  Dates 

Soon  after  William  I'm  Coronation  the  English  revoltwl ;  to  check 
them  he  ravaged  the  North  in  100f>,  but  apparently  not  before 
1076  did  llereward,  the  la^st  leader  of  the  Kngli><h  rebels,  make  peace. 
William  invaded  Scotland  in  107£,  and  from  1074  to  lONO  he  was 
occupied  with  rebelliona  by  his  own  Norman  followers,  es|H!cially  his 
son  Uobert.  The  Ureat  Hnrvey  recorded  in  Itomcaday  Book  was 
completed  in  lOtiV,  and  the  oath  from  the  landholders  was  taken  at 
Salisbury  in  the  same  year.  William  Rufus,  who  succeeded  in  1087, 
was  the  author  of  no  memorable  achievement ;  but  during  his  reign 
the  First  Crnaade  l>egan  in  1005  and  the  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem 
in  1000.  Henry  I's  Charter  was  isaned  in  1100,  he  crushed  his 
brother  Robert  at  Tenchebrai  in  1100,  and  settled  the  dispute  with 
Anselm  about  Inveatiturea  in  1107.  Roger  of  Salisbury  began  his 
work  of  reorganizing  the  law  courts  and  finance  in  the  same  year. 
The  Scots  attacked  Henry's  successor,  Stephen,  and  were  defeated  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in  II.IS;  the  Second  Cniaade  began 
in  1147.  Ry  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford  in  1 153  Henry  ll's  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1154  wiis  assured.  Thomas  &  Becket  was  made 
archl)ishop  in  1162,  and  his  quarrel  with  Henry  became  acute  when 
Henry  insisted  upon  the  Conatitutiona  of  Clarendon  in  1104. 
The  Aaaize  of  Clarendon  in  1160  checked  the  feudd  baronage, 
and  the  English  Conqneat  of  Ireland  waa  in  1171.  Henry  dis- 
missetl  most  of  the  sheriffs  by  the  Inqneat  of  SherilTIs  in  1170, 
and  in  the  same  year  occurreil  the  Mnrder  of  Becket.  The 
Baron'a  Revolt  waa  in  1173-74.  The  Assize  of  Northampton 
in  1170  brought  them  more  completely  under  the  royal  judges,  and 
the  Aaaize  of  Arms  in  1181  gave  the  king  more  independent  mili- 
tary power.  In  1187  Jerusalem  fell  before  Saladin;  crusading  zeal 
revived,  and  the  Third  Crusade  began  in  1188. 
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•  Freeman,  William  the  (;oii.,ucror(I»8») ;  Freeman,  Tlio  N^rmun 
C<.n(juost(«vols.,  1H67-70);  Freeman,  The  Iteign  of  William  liutuH 
(2  vols.,  1  '82);  N'<.rj,'tttc,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  (2  vols., 
IHH7);  Hound,  Femlal  England  (l«0.j);  •(ireen,  Henry  II  {imi}' 
UuWm  (Kditor),  St.  Thomas  <.f  Canterbury  (Iwo^ (extracts  from  con- 
temporary writers);  •Church,  St.  Anst-lm  {\mi). 
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THE  ANOEVIX  OR  PLAXTAOEXET  KIXO.S  OP  EXGLAXI) 


HENRY  U  =  Eleanor  of  AqulUUue 

<Jiv(ire«l  wife  of  l^ulu  Vil 
I     of  KraocM  (d.  VM). 


M'^.'rZi.  R'CHARl)  I.    (Miffrey  =  Constance 
(11.1183).    called  Oeur-  of  Brittany 


de-Uon. 
1I)W-IIW. 


Brittany. 


JOH.V 

H3!H2ie 


I  I 

-  Inaliella       Eleanor 
of  An        -   Kinifof 
Koul.'iiie.   CaMtlVe. 


Arthur 
(murdered  ld03j. 


(I)  HEVRY  III -.Eleanor 
(I8Ift-l«V,.    ,     oflVov- 
ence. 


(••.')  Richard.  Kios  of  the 

RoniauK  (d.  l^TV) 

'3jJoan  =  Alexander  of 

Hootland. 

(*)  habella  -  Emperor 

Frfderick  II. 

(•))  Eleanor  -=  Hlnion  de 

Montfort. 

(1)  Eleanor  of  Castile  =  •  EDWARD  I  r,  (gi  Marearet  of 
'ViZi-VUT:.     ,  Kranoe 


EDWARD  II  =  iMhella  of 
(laor-l-W).    I     Franc*. 


^"^I^'"]"}^^' 


Edmund,  flarl  of  Kent 
'executed  KifTj. 
I 
,      ,  J"an  r- (1,  Sir  J   Holland 
/mother  of      cj,  Edward,  the 
Richard  II>.  BUck  I'rin<«. 


(1)  Edward,  the  Black  =  Joan  of  Kent 
Prince  (d.  1.37C)    i 

RICHARD  II 

(13TT-1.W9). 


I 


l-ii  I'l^nel  Duke  of  Clarenr*..  ancmtor  of 

'3»  John  of  Oaunt.   Duke  of  Ij»n<aHier 

'atherof  HE.VHY  IV 
H>  Edmund.  Duke  of  York,  (rreal  irrand- 

^father  of  EDWARD  IV. 
'l;Thnm»ii.  Duke  of  fJlouceMter 
(Mward  III  had  tweWe  children  In  all  ) 


bore'S'n^tTo^.^'rJa'ulThJ^^.'™''""'  '"^  "'-  dauKhter,,  «,d  .Margaret 
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The  Struggle  against  Royal  Deapotiam  and  the  RiM  of  the 
Oommona  aa  a  Factor  in  Oovemment 

(1180  to  1307— 11«. Venn.) 

Richanl  I  born  1157;  siiccmUHl  1189:  dkil  1100. 
John  ••      1165;  "  1100;      "     121«. 

nenrvIII      "     1207;  "  1216;     '•     1272. 


Edwiiril  I 


1239; 
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1307 


[The  period  covers  "  The  Wonderful  Thirteenth  Century  "  in  which 
the  Middle  Ages  reach  their  liighest  liviliziition  und  the  j;reiii  fortes 
of  modern  life  begin  to  apjicHr.  By  the  luiddle  of  tlie  ctnturv.  after  u 
long  struggle  with  the  Knijieror  Frederick  II,  the  Chur.h  \\<>n  linal 
victory  over  the  empire,  anti  in  1250  Frederiik  tlied  umler  lur  l>:iii. 
The  popes  seemed  supreme,  and  Bonifuce  VIII  in  121Hi  ly  tlie  bull 
Vltrieis  laicos)  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  tlio  cler(;y  to  pay  taMS  to 
the  state  without  his  con.sent.  In  e(>nscinien<-i'  a  Muarrel  broixe  out 
between  him  and  Philip  IV  of  France.  The  Frenrh  '*i20(l  Uonic ;  a 
Frenchman,  Clement  V,  was  on  Boniface's  iliatli  nmdf  I'opi-.  and 
after  1309  the  poiHJS  lived  at  Avi^fiion  in  bomls^c  to  Fixin  ii  policy. 
The  perio<l  thus  saw  not  only  tlie  einpire  but  he  pajiacy  hunibleil. 
Feuduli!sm  is  giving  way  before  ( cutraliztMt  monarchies  under  such 
great  kings  as  Louis  IX  of  France  and  E(l»!»nl  1  of  Kngland,  and  the 
king's  power  is,  in  England  at  least,  contn'iled  bv  represent  alive 
assemblies — a  new  tyjH;  of  government  which  still  prevails.  Many- 
sided  activities  made  the  age  richly  pCHluctive.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  St.  Dominic  foundo.  the  nictidicaiit  orders,  which  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  the  i  are  of  titepts.r.  to  |ireacliinfr.  and  to 
education.  Gothic  architecture  reaf'hed  its  iiigle -^t  development. 
The  Universities  now  appear.  Dante  wrote  during  this  jwriod.  and 
also  the  great  theologian  of  Ilic  niediaral  church,  Thonui!-  Aijuinus. 
Roger  Bacon  is  the  forerunner  in  tlit>  age  of  the  ni"derii  scientitic 
school  of  thought,  and  Giotto  Ix-j^aii  i  ■  lay  the  fomi(iatioii  f  modern 
painting.  The  towns  are  growing  sreadily  more  important.  The 
two  centuries  following  were  much  ies-  orderly  and  pn.gressive.j 
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Henry  II's  rcbollious  son   Kichurd  Bucci'fdid  irmi- 
quilljr  to  the  throno.     IIi-  wuh  u  foreigner,  imd  Bpcnt  \nit 
Tb.r.i»nof       "  '"*"  nwntUa  of  \m  lifo  in   Knglund ;  tho 
Blolmrt  I.         crusadea  huunted  his  mind,  and  tin;  \mul  of 
the  Church  encouraged,  even  ordered  him  to 
place  the  crusader's  duties  before  the  king's.     Kiclmrd 
iuis  been  called  "a  splendid  savage."     lie  lived  indeed  in 
a  rude  age,  but  he  had  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  vices.     lie 
Th.ch»rMt«r     J"""^'*"*^  magnanimous  to  his  father's  friends 
ofBldiwd.         ^*»<*  '"»d  t)een   his  own  foes,  and  kind  and 
indulgent   to  his   brother  John.     He  had   a 
real   zeal  for  order,  justice,  and   religion,  was  resolute, 
straightforward,  and  thorough,  a  skilful  military  leader 
and    a    succ-essful    nuval 
commander.     It  was  weak 
credulity  that  had   made 
him  a  bad  son  to  his  father, 
who,  he  was  told,  wished  to 
deprive  him  of  his  right?;. 
Indulging  his  love  of  pomp 
he  was  crowned  with  great 
state  :  there  was  a  general 
jail -delivery,  and    also  a 
massacre    of    Jews,    who 
shocked    Christian    senti- 
ment by  venturing  to  in-  Ki.  ,uki.  i. 
trude     their     unbelieving  from  Iuh  gnut  mhI.    \..tf  tlif  ricxiMe 
presence  at  the  Christian        ''"""  '"""""■  ■"  <<'iitia.-t  huIi  the 

ceremony  of  coronation.  '""  ■" '''""'  '"■ '"'• 

Richard  w.  in  great  haste  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  again  fallen  into  infidel  hands.  To 
Bichwd^.to  '■**i8e  money  for  his  expedition  he  sold  what 
crasS^r*"'  ^^  could— royal  castles  and  manors,  bisho])- 
rica,  office  and  the  right  to  give  up  office, 
cliarters  to  towns,  and  his  feudal  supremacy  over  Scot- 
land ;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  sell  Lon- 
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don  itself  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser  rich  enough. 
With  the  enormous  sums  thus  raised  he  equipped  the 
greatest  army  that  had  ever  left  the  shores  of  England. 
H^  had  also  a  fleet :  while  his  rival  Philip  of  France  was 
forced  to  sail  in  Genoese  ships,  it  was  in  English  ships 
that  Richard  went  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
East.    But  the  crusading  army  had  no  unity  to  oppose  to 

the  despotic  power  of  the  great  Sultan  Sala- 
Mure  in  the  ^m,  and  was  playing  a  losing  game.  Richard 
Bart,  fought  with  dash  and  heroism,  and  amidst 

oapti^,  UQa.  treachery  and  envy  on  every  side  his  conduct 

appears  almost  stainless.  He  won  victories, 
but  even  then  could  secure  only  a  truce  which  gave 
Christians  for  three  years  the  right  of  access  to  the  holy 
places.  Journeying  home- 
ward he  was  shipwrecked  in 
the  upper  Adriatic,  was  seized 
by  his  fellow  crusader,  Leo- 
pold, Duke  of  Austria,  and 
basely  sold  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.  His  brother  John, 
faithless  always,  joined  Philip 
of  France  in  bribing  the  em- 
peror to  retain  his  prisoner, 
and  only  after  more  than  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  when 
his  overtaxed  people  had  man- 
aged to  pay  a  huge  ransom 
did  Richard  reach  England. 
Even  then  he  stayed  but  a 

few    weeks,   and 
SdiS""    was  soon  busy  in 

his     continental 
dominions.     He  longed,  but 
was  unable,  to  return  to  the  East,  and  spent  his  remain- 
ing six  years  in  war  with  Philip  of  France.    In  1199,  while 
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besieging  the  obscure  castle  of  Chaluz  -  Chabrol,  he  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  buried  near  his  father  at 
Fontevrault. 

The  reign  of  Richard  was  not  as  disastrous  to  England 
as  might  be  supposed.  His  people,  who  were  obliged  to 
BeidpoliJoal  P*y  heavily  for  his  ransom  and  his  wars,  were 
pmgreu  during  yet  proud  of  the  lion-hearted  king,  the  most 
the  reign.  famous  warrior  of  the  age.     Constitutional 

liberty  grew  in  his  absence.  William  Longchamp,  the 
chancellor  whom  he  left  in  authority,  proved  a  bad  ruler 
and  the  barons  promptly  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
showed  that,  if  not  the  king  himself,  at  least  the  king's 
minister,  was  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  that  a  king's 
officer  who  defied  law  must  be  checked,  as  were  the  former 
lawless  barons.  If  liberties  were  sold  by  Richard  to 
municipalities,  these  also  bought  and  retained  them. 
Hubert  Walter,  who  in  the  end  succeeded  the  deposed 
Longchamp,  allowed  the  people  to  assess  by  their  own 
juries  the  taxes  which  they  were  forced  to  pay,  and  to 
have  an  important  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  shire,  and  the 
next  king  who  tried  to  play  the  tyrant  in  England  found 
that  a  new  spirit  had  developed. 

John,  Richard's  successor,  is  the  first  of  the  Con- 
queror's line  who  was  an  Englishman,  in  the  sense  that 
ThedepniTed  ^^  ^^  ^i^ed  almost  wholly  in  England, 
j^**"^  Sweeping  verdicts  are  rarely  just,  but  we  can 
find  no  ground  for  thinking  John  less  base 
than  he  is  painted.  He  proved  a  traitor  to  his  indulgent 
father,  and  to  Richard,  who  made  every  effort  to  win  his 
love ;  it  is  probable  that  he  murdered  the  son  of  another 
brother.  He  betrayed  in  turn  every  class  in  the  state— 
the  barons,  the  clergy,  the  people.  His  mother,  Eleanor, 
alone  appears  to  have  had  a  restraining  influence  upon 
him,  and  after  her  death  his  character  and  policy  became 
pitiless.    While  he  ruled  no  woman's  honour  was  safe.    He 
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could  be  courteous  and  winning  in  nmnner,  but  when  bo 
gave  way  to  passion  be  raved  and  swore  "by  (iod'H  teeth 
and  feet,"  gnashed  liis  jaws,  and  ehewei? 
sticks  and  straw  like  a  maniac,  lie  had 
the  abilities,  lacking  in  few  of  the  IMan- 
tageneta,  and  was  capable  of  bursts  of 
energy,  formidable  as  a  warrior,  and  by 
no  means  a  fool.  But  his  frivolous  na- 
ture made  him  reckless  and  indolent, 
and  he  usually  tried  to  avert  disaster 
when  it  was  too  late,  lie  appears  to 
have  had  no  religious  faith,  and  refused 
to  take  the  communion  at  his  corona- 
tion. In  contrast  with  Richard's  pas- 
sionate and  generous  remorse,  John's 
regret  for  his  crimes  never  rises  above 
the  level  of  guilty  and  superstitious 
fear. 

The  Loy  Arthur,  son  of  John's  elder 
brother  Geoffrey,  was,  in  the  line  of 
hereditary  descent,  heir  to  the  throne.  But  when  .John 
was  crowned  Hubert  Walter  asserted  in  strong  terms 
that  the  nation  might  choose  its  own  king,  and  that 
The  murder  of  -John  was  such  by  no  hereditary  right,  but 
Arthur,  1203,     because  he  was  the  fittest  of  the  royal  line. 

and  the  loss  ofy,  ■,    ■,     ,  -r^., 

Normandy,         John  succeeded  also  to  Richard's  continental 
1204.  dominions.     Philip  Augustus  of  France  sup- 

ported Arthur,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  securing  Nor- 
mandy, into  which  he  could  easily  throw  a  large  force. 
Richard  I  had  seen  this,  and  to  check  France,  built 
Chateau  Gaillard,  the  great  "  Saucy  Castle,"  barring  the 
way  from  Paris  to  the  Xorman  capital,  Rouen.  The 
young  Arthur  fell  into  John's  hands,  disappeared,  and, 
without  doubt,  was  murdered,  and  the  belief  was  general 
that  John  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  Philip  appealed  to 
the  Xormang  against  a  murderer,  attacked  Chateau  Gail- 
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liinl,  whiiili  fi'll  uricr  ii  (crrild*-  Hic^'c,  ami  thou  iho  wav 
wuH  (»|H'ii  fium   VnriH  to   U«tucii.     .lolm  m'oincil  dazod  by 


tliJH  (liHaKtiT,  hikI  Htriick 


Hcanu 


ly  a  l>] 


ow;  in  l-.>04,  Xor- 


iiiandy,  Main.-,  Aiij.ui,  anil   Toiiraino  imsscd  under  tlu 
tlircct  Hovcrci^rily  of  I'Vanrt 


.Inlin'H  evil  courMc  \vruiij?lil,  a  ;,'(>()(l  for  Kn|jlanti 


since 


lie  uaH  now  llirown  hack  wholly  upon  that  kinj^'doni.  Ih 
Mnniinoned  lUv.  l';n;,'liHh  baronage  to  meet  him 
u|)oii  the  coaHt  to  >,'o  to  reciover  Normandy, 
l»nt  wh((n  thcfy  gathered  he  did  nothing  d'e- 


Jnhn'i  nppm- 
■ioni  of  tho 
baronage. 


tl 


eiHive,  hnally  .sent  iiiem  home,  and  then  made 
for  the  non-performance  of  military  nerviee. 
did    lead    tlu;   luroiiH 


them  pay 
Luter,  he 


to  Fran<;e,  but  Hoon 
agreed  to  a  truce, 
lei'ving  I'hilip  in  pos 
8es.sion  of  his  prizf;, 
John's  temintH-in- 
ehief  suiTered  at  hi.s 
haiuls  every  extortion 
iind  imiignity  that  a 
tyrannou.s  feudal  lord 
eould  inflict.  He  Hold 
so-ealled  justice,  and 
used  his  legal  right 
to  the  wardship  of 
heirs  who  were  m  inor.s, 
to  sell  the  custody  of 
them  and  their  prop- 
erty to  the  highest 
bidders;  heiresses  and 
widows,  of  whom  he 
was  the  feudal  guardian  or  lord,  were  also  nuide  objects 
of  barter.  He  imprisoned  men  on  mere  suspicion,  ban- 
ished them  without  trial,  ravaged  their  lands,  and  levied 
unaccustomed  and  intolerable  taxes. 
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Whe.  the  barons  were  already  restless  under  these 
evila,  John  had  the  folly  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  with  the 
Church.  When  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died  in  1205,  the  younger 
monks  of  Canterbury  hurriedly  elected  their 
sub-prior  as  archbishop,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
firmation, while  the  elder  monks  supported  the  candidate 
whom  John  sent  to  Rome,  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  ^'or- 
wich.  But  Pope  Innocent  III,  the  strongest  and  most 
determined  man  of  his  time,  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
pute to  reject  both  claimants,  and  appointed  his  own 
nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  an  English  cardinal  at  Rome. 
The  Canterbury  monks  acquiesced,  and  confirmed  the 
nomination,  but  John  was  furious.  He  tirove  the  new 
archbishop's  father  from  England,  refused  to  allow  Lang- 
ton  himself  to  put  his  foot  in  the  country,  and  finally 
seized  some  of  the  Church's  possessions.  Innocent  was 
not  the  man  to  be  compelled  by  such  means  to  give  up 
his  purpose,  and  he  promptly  placed  England  under  an 
interdict  and  closed  the  churches ;  baptism  and  extreme 
unction  were  allowed,  but  apparently  no  religious  rites 
hallowed  marriage  or  burial.  Jo^  as  a  chronicler  says, 
was  "  wonderfully  little  disturbed,  d  probably  the  clergy 
did  not  fully  obey  the  interdict,  under  which  England  lay 
for  nearly  seven  years.  During  this  time  John  showed 
considerable  vigour  as  a  warrior.  He  forced  homage  and 
tribute  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  crossed  to  Ireland  and 
reduced  to  obedience  the  English  settlers  who  were  already 
claiming  independence,  and  brought  Llewellyn  of  Wales 
to  terms. 

At  last  the  Pope  forged  his  final  weapon.  In  1212  he 
formally  absolved  John's  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  invited  Philip  of  France  to  seize  England  as  he  had 
already  seized  Normandy.  John,  with  both  a  foreign  foe 
and  the  nation,  whose  liberties  he  had  outraged,  against 
him,  was  seized  with  panic  at  the  prophecy  of  a  hermit, 
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Peter  of  l»omfrot,  thut  within  ten  days  lio  Hhonld  cease 
to  reign.     To  yield  to  the  Church  seonicd  the  easiest  way 
to  retain  the  crown,  and  ho  smldenly  conceded 
every  point,  received  Langton  as  archbishop, 
restored  the  Churcli's  j)roporty,  and  did  honi- 
uge  to  the  Pope  for  England  as  a  vassal  state. 
Xo  Englisli  king  had  over  before  surrendered 
so  much  to  the   Church.      When  the   fatal 
day  passed,  of  which  Peter  prophesied,  and  John  was 
still  king,  ho  took  revenge  for  his  terror  by  hanging  the 
prophet.     No  loJiger,  however,  was  he  really  king.     By  his 
own  act  he  had  turned  a  free  sovereignty  into  vassalage  to 
a  foreign  power,  and  the  nation's  anger  was 
aroused.     Ljington,  a  patriotic  Englishmin, 
was  in  a  difficult  position  between  his  duty 
to  the  Pope  and  to  his  country,  but  finally 
joined  the  patriotic  side.  John  went  to  France 
to  arrest  the  proposed  attack  on  England,  but 
he  met  with  overwhelming  defeat  at  Bouvines 
in  1214.    In  England,  his  foes  took  the  field 
with  an  army,  which  they  called  fhe  Army  of  God  and  the 
Church,  though  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  was  on 
John's  side.     He  was  powerless  against  everv  class  in  the 
realm,  and  at  length  yielded.     On  June  15, 1215,  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  outraged  nation,  he  signed  at  Runnymede,  near 
UmdL      the  famous  document  known  as  Magna  Charta. 
The     reat  Charter  established  no  new  liberties;  the 
barons  preferred  to  claim  only  those  which  their  fathers 
Theternuof      enjoyed  under  earlier  kings.     But  they  knew 
^e»t  that  John  would   repudiate   the  charter  as 

soon  as  he  could,  and  now  made  him  agree 
that  twenty-five  barons  should  be  appointed  to  watch  his 
conduct,  and  that  these  might,  if  necessary,  compel  him 
to  keep  faith.  This  is  the  new  and  distinctive  feature  of 
the  charter.  Never  before  had  a  king  of  England  boon 
brought  so  low  as  to  admit  that  his  subjects  might  laAV- 
8 
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fully  take  up  arms  against  him.     Henceforth  justice  was 
to  be  administered  by  men  who  knew  the  law  and  waj 
not  to  be  sold ;  no  man  was  to  be  imprisoned  or  injured 
in  his  property  without  lawful  judgment ;  the  goods  of 
those  who  died  without  a  will   were 
to  go  peacefully  to  their  heirs;  the 
king  was  to  make  levies  upon  his  ten- 
ants-in-chief only  for  his  ransom,  if  a 
prisoner,  or  for  the  knighting  of  his 
eldest  son,  or  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  no  new  taxes  were 
to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
those  concerned.    The  charter  provides 
that  the  tenants  of  the  barons  should 
themselves  have  the  identical  rights 
that  the  barons  claimed  as  tenants  of 
the  king,  and  this  provision  shows  that 
the  barons  who,  under  Henry  II,  had 
struggled  for  their  own  position  only, 
now  worked  for  the  nation  itself.    The 
humblest  vassal  in  the  kingdom  had 
the  same  interest  as  they  in  the  charter. 
John,  of  course,  as  was  expected,  de- 
nounced the  charter,  the  Pope  declared 
it  null  and  void,  condemned  those  who 
had  forced  the  king  to  sign  it,  and  sus- 
pended Langton  as  archbishop.    War 
broke  out  again,  and  the  barons'  party  was  managed  so 
badly  that  John  won  some  successes.     The  barons  looked 
round  for  a  leader  and  offered  the  English 
crown  to  Louis,  son  of   Philip,  of   France. 
Louis  came  readily  enough,  showed  himself 
a  good  soldier,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  win 
England.     But  fortunately  at  this  crisis  John 
died,  posaiWy,  as   Shakespeare  depicts,  of  poison.      His 
vices  had   united  England;  his  death   reunited   her  in 
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fivour  of  his  innocent  son,  Henry,  and  against  the  foreign 
leader.     At  Lincoln  on  land,  near  Dover  on  the  sea,  the 

John',  death,      f °''^®*  °'  ^"*^'^  "»«*  ^'^h  severe  reverses.     The 
1316.  loyalists  were  now  ably  led  by  William  Mar- 

shall.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  regent  for  the  infant 
king,  and  Louis,  seeing  that  the  nation  was  with  the 
young  Henry,  wisely  made  terms  and  retired. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  England  had  an 
infant  king.     Lofty  heights  of  virtue  would  hardly  be 

Theohmot«  ^''''^^^  ^"^  '^  *'»«  ^o"  o^  John:  Henry  III 
ofHeniyin.  proved  perhaps  better  than  could  have  been 
expected.  His  life  was  unstained  by  the 
graver  vices;  he  loved  art  and  literature  and  had  refined 
tastes;  he  was  not  cruel;  he  was  a  good  husband  and 
father,  a  devotee  and  great  builder  of  churches :  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  to^ay  is  substantially  his  creation. 
Yet,  like  his  father,  he  proved  a  bad  king.  Hrler  in 
name  at  nine,  reared  in  full  view  of  the  throne  in  days 
when  the  power  of  kings  was  despotic,  he  grew  up  vain 
extravagant,  and  headstrong.  ' 

John's  surrender  to  the  Church  had  lasting  conse- 
quences.  Henry  when  crowned  also  acknowledged  him- 
Heniy'i  ^elf  the  Pope's  vassal  and  agreed  to  pay  the 

;SKfA^  yearly  tribute  of  1,000  marks.  Remembering, 
totheOhuroh.  "°  doubt,  his  father's  humiliation,  he  never 
defied  the  Pope,  who  came  to  rely  upon 
Henry  s  realm  to  supply  large  sums  of  money.  England 
was  steadily  increasing  in  wealth.  "  London,"  said  Henrv 
"has  a  surfeit  of  riches;   it  is  an   inexhaustible  welL'' 

lealtrFLf'?  """'"  P'"''*"^  '""^  ^^'''  demands  on 
wealthy  England  grew  steadily.     In  1237  a  papal  legate 

arrived  in  England  to  reorganize  the  Church  oJEngfnd 
demanded  t'b  TTJ  ''f '°^  '^  ^"^"^^  P««*«'  ^^  -  ^^ 40 
provided  for  before  anything  was  given  to  Englishmen. 
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One  Master  Martin  went  about  England  in  1244  extort- 
ing, in  the  Pope's  name,  rich  gifts  from  the  clergy,  and, 
with  the  Pope's  authority  behind  him,  naming  his  own 
friends  and  relations  to  English  benefices.  QrosBeteste, 
the  good  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  estimated  that  foreigners 
drew  annually  from  English  benefices  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  king.  Appeals  to  Rome 
in  law  cases,  forbidden  by  Henry  II,  were  now  many  and 
heavy  fees  were  paid  by  suitors.  But  the  people  at  last 
grew  restive ;  there  were  riots  in  London,  where  a  papal 
nominee  to  a  benefice  was  killed  in  the  streets,  and  at 
Oxford  students  forced  the  legate  to  fly.  The  king,  how- 
ever, did  nothing  to  protect  his  people. 

In  civil  affairs  Henry  tried  to  play  the  despot.  Will- 
iam Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  regent  until  his 
death  in  1219,  and  during  his  short  tenure 
of  authority  England  was  well  governed.  But 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  undo  the  mischief  of 
the  civil  war  under  John :  for  years  lawless 
foreigners  like  Falkes  de  Breauto  continued 
to  hold  royal  castles  and  to  defy  Henry's  ministers.  In 
1227,  Henry,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  govern  alone.  England  needed  peace,  but  he 
plunged  at  once  into  the  pageantry  of  war.  He  invaded 
Wales,  but  there  soon  made  terms ;  he  invaded  France  to 
secure  his  possessions  of  Gascony  and  to  try  to  recover 
Normandy.  After  1232,  when  he  suddenly  dismissed  the 
great  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  last  of  the  statesmen 
trained  under  Henry  II,  Pierre  des  Roches  and  others 
from  the  king's  continental  state  of  Poitou  surrounded 
him,  but  they  gave  way  to  other  foreigners  when,  in  1236, 
Henry  married  Eleanor  of  Provence.  Many  of  her  rela- 
tives came  to  England,  and  sees  like  Canterbury  and  Win- 
chester and  the  great  earldoms  of  Pembroke  and  Rich- 
mond, fell  in  time  to  them.  The  English  chafed  under 
these  foreign  rulers;  the  Londoners  even  attacked  the 


Henrjr 
•noooiagai 
foreign 
inflnenoe  in 
England. 
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foreign  queen  herself  oh  she  passed  up  the  ThanuH,  and 
her  life  was  in  danger. 

Henry  was  weak  and  incompetent  in  an  age  of  able 
rulers;  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and 
Theioiig.  ^°"  ^'^'  Ki"«  o'  France,  are  among  the 

oostiaaedUd     greatest  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  there  was 
g;^«tof    not  a  weak  pope  during  the  whole  of  Henry's 
reign.    When  Frederick  II  fell  in  1250  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Church,  the  Pope  named  Henry's  son 
Edmund  to  succeed  Frederick  in  Sicily.      The  facile 
Heniy  took  the  bait,  was  drawn  into  the  empty  scheme 
of  obtaining  a  new  realm  for  his  family,  and  plodgcd 
himself  for  enormous  sums,  to  raise  which  he  robbed  his 
people.      They  repeatedly  demanded   the  charter      He 
granted  it,  and  then  violated  its  terms,  seized  property 
unlawfully   sold  and  denied  justice;  he  visited  abbeys 
accepted  their  hospitality,  and  then  carried  off  what  valu' 
ables  he  could  find;  he  went  about  demanding  presents 
from  his  people,  who  nicknamed  him  "the  beggar"-  he 
took  the  cross  repeatedly  and  taxed  the  clergy  for  vision- 
ary crusades.    Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  in  a  solemn  service  at  London,  made  a 
dramatic  protest.    They  suddenly  dashed  lighted  candles 
to  the  ground  and  prayed  amidst  the  smoke  and  stench 

t^nk'in'h  n  °^«^''''*'^'''"'^^^  likewise  "perish  and 
stink  m  hell."  Henry  was  impressed,  promised  by  the 
help  of  God  and  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  knight,  and  a 
crowned  and  anointed  king,  to  be  true  to  the  charter- 
yet  soon  again  he  was  carrying  on  the  old  illegal  tyranny' 
Words  could  bind  him,  and  his  faithlessness,  like  that 
of  tharies  I,  brought  the  nation  to  civil  war.  In  1244  an 
Wn  /  °i*^f,^'"-°«ag«  «"d  the  bishops,  which  included 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Grosseteste,  the  great  Bishop  of  Lin- 
wl!f  Cantilupe,  the  scarcely  less  great  Bishop  of 

Wrrt';-  r*""^^**  'T*'"^  "^"  '^'  appointment  of  the 
king  8  ministers.    Year  by  year  the  demand  was  repeated. 
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IIenry'8  aituution  grow  steadily  worse.  Ho  had  already 
lost  I'oitou,  u  purt  of  the  (luminions  that  canio  to  the 
English  kings  through  Ilonry  ITs  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  (iuscony  was  in  danger.  Ho  had  piled  up  huge 
debts  by  lotting  the  Pojie  use  England's  credit  for  a  war 
in  Sicily,  and  at  last,  in  1257,  he  practically  confessed 
bankruptcy.  S  papal  agont  camo  promptly  threatening 
excommunication  and  the  interdict  if  the  pledges  of  Eng- 
land were  not  mot. 

Simon  do  Montfort,  who  now  becomes  leader  as  the 
champion  of  English  liberties,  was  hardly  an  English- 
man. His  fa- 
ther, a  noble  of 
Aquitaine,  had 
the  glory,  as  it 
seemed  to  the 
mediaBval  world,  of  being 
the  destroyer  of  the  heretic 
Albigenses.  Through  his 
mother,  Simon  had  some 
claim  to  the  estates  and  title 
of  the  earldom  of  Leices- 
ter. He  came  to  England, 
secured  his  title,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  young 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pombroke,  married  his  wid- 
ow, Henry's  sister  Eleanor. 
High  English  nobles  were 
angry  at  the  success  of  the 
foreigner,  and  Henry  had 
no  love  for  but  rather  feared 
his  brother-in-law.  This 
proud,  ambitious,  resolute, 
active,  unscrupulous  man,  read  the  spirit  of  his  age  better 
perhaps  than  any  one  else.    He  saw  that  the  time  had 


Simon  db  Montfort  (Father  of  the 

Enulihii  Simon)  (p.  1218). 

From  a  window  at  Clmrtri'!*  ulx«ut  1'231. 

Note  till'  shiekl  uiul  liend-pietf. 
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com«  to  pluru  govrrniiiciit  in  KiikIuikI  on  a  liroudor  \mn'\H, 
aiiiltliut  tliodoHpotir  rul«-ortlHM*iirly  WillitiniHuml  llonrys 
foiiUl  no  lougvr  Mnrvivo.  A  mil  nationiil  Hontimi-nt  and 
nutionul  lifo  now  exiHtt-d.ttndyct  tl»!  body  which  may  now 
ho  ruil«d  tho  I'lirliumont  thut  HjMiko  for  the  nation  wan 
compoHod  of  only  tin;  haromiK"'  and  tli«  hiuluT  clorjjy :  tho 
Hnittllor  landholdorrt,  tho  country  gentlemen,  or  knights  of 
the  Mhire,  and  the  merchantH,  had  no  voice  in  the  nation's 
coun<'il8.  What  ulterior  designs  were  working  in  the 
<leep  mind  of  Hinion  when  he  began  to  champion  the 
••ause  of  the  people,  we  do  not  know.  Though  personally 
devout,  he  opposed  tho  Chundi,  and  this  he  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he  aimed  to  become  king.  The  people 
love«l  him  us  no  other  leader  of  that  age  was  loved. 

In  April,  lafiH,  J'arliamcnt  assembled  in  arms  antl 
insisted  that  tho  king  should  in  effect  hand  over  his 
ReitricUoM  power  to  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  throu^ '« 
upon  the  king's  whom  the  governing  council  of  state  shoi..:: 
.athority.  y^  choson.    At  Oxford  tho  "  Mad  I'arliamei.t  " 

conllrmod  this  and  made  the  sheriffs'  tenure  of  office  an- 
nual, provided  that  Parliament  should  be  called  three 
times  a  year,  that  to  it  four  knights  from  each  county 
should  report  abuses,  and  that  the  influence  of  foreigners 
should  be  checked.    Henry  swore  to  observe  the  Provisions 

^  ^  ,  ,        of  Oxford.     lie  was  in  effect  a  deposed  kinc. 

The ProTiiloju  i    o-  i      »t      ,.     . 

of  Oxford,  1268.  """  ^'!non  de  Montfort  was  supreme.     To 

his  friends  went  the  great  offices  of  state, 
and  it  looked  almost  as  if  a  parliamentary  reffimp  had 
been  established.  Even  Edward,  Henry's  son,  for  a  time 
joined  with  his  whole  heart  in  the  work  of  Simon. 

To  hold  Henry  to  an  oath  was  as  impossible  as  to  pre- 
serve unity  among  rivals  on  the  barons'  side.  After  a 
few  years  the  validity  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  was 
referred  to  Louis  IX  of  France,  both  sides  agreeing  to 
abide  by  his  decision.  Louis  was  a  wise  and  just  man, 
but  he  had  a  king's  prejudices,  and  his  award,  the  Mise, 
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or  Hottlotncnt,  of  Aniions  (l'<JG4),  a  jmlgmcnt  Hupportod 
also  hy  the  I'opn,  »leclar«'d  that  the  IVoTuioiiB  of  Oxford, 
as  an  interfprtMice  with  kingly  power,  won* 
null  and  void,  and  that  Henry  might  ap|)oint 
Ihh  own  ministorti.  The  lurona  apjiealcd  to 
the  8Word  againRt  Loui'^'a  judgment,  secured, 
they  elaimed,  i)y  undue  influenue.  Onee  uiort' 
there  waa  civil  war,  disagtrouH  to  the  king,  who  was  de- 
feated with  great  Hlaughter  at  I^ewes  in  1364.  Simon  do 
Montfort  now  won  the  nation's  heart  anew  by  calling  a 
parliament  in  which  with  the  nobility  and  prelates  sat 
representatives  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  trad- 
ing classes — all  apparently  in  one  chamber.  The  war 
continued,  the  king's  side  being  led  by  the  young  and 
able  Edward,  Henry's  heir,  who  broke  away  from  his 
earlier  associations  with  the  popular  loader,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort  waa  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  at 
dMtkoftttffloa  Evesham  in  1265.  His  body  was  horribly 
daMontfert,  mutilated,  there  were  many  cruel  excesses, 
and  England  was  slowly  reduced  again  to 
Henry's  authority.  It  seemed  as  if  the  popular  cause  was 
lost.  But  the  young  Prince  Edward,  who  now  really 
niled,  was  wiser  than  his  father,  and  made  an  agreement 
with  the  rebels,  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth 
(October,  1266),  which  reaiHrmed  the  char- 
ter, and  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  (1267) 
finally  granted  the  reforms  demanded.  By 
1270  Edward  left  England  secure  and  quiet, 
to  go  to  the  East,  the  last  of  the  great  crusaders,  and 
while  he  was  there  Henry  III  died  in  1272.  Not  until 
1274  did  Edward  assume  his  crown,  but  meanwhile  Eng- 
land was  tranquil  notwithstanding  many  elements  of  un- 
rest that  still  existed. 


lUnry'i  Mn 
Edward  it  now 
inprame  and 


ooBOMiiona. 


Edward  I  was  the  first  king  of  P-ngland  since  the  Con- 
quest who  used  constantly  in  daily  life  the  English  tongue. 
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•1x1  the  first  alHo  to  fjiv«'  n  |H>rmancnt  nhnro  in  too  jrovt-rn- 


mciit  to  u' 


TWokaiMtar 

afUwwdl. 


on  in  Mio  Htatf.  Tall,  uprij^ht,  well-iirojHjr 
.  in«il,  Hlim  ill  %ure,  but  dfop  in  choHt,  Kd- 
wunl  wu«  in  youth  a  model  of  numly  vigour. 
Agt!  did  nut  \mu\  ]m  form  nor  wholly  (-hook 
his  activity:  on  the  morning  of  tho  buttle  of  Falkirk  hig 
horse  kic^kod  him  and  broku  two  of  his  ribs,  yet  tho  old 
king  r«Mle  into  Imttle  and  was  in  the  naddle  the  whole 
day.  Mis  powerful  frame  and  long  uriiiH  made  him  for- 
midable in  tilt  and  tournament,  of  which,  and  of  hunting, 
he  was  fond.  Edward's  virtues  were  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  his  vices  bcdong.'d  to  it.  Tho  tender-hearted  young 
prince,  who  stood  on 
tho  seashore  weeping 
until  tho  ship  that 
carried  away  his  be- 
loved father  to  France 
was  out  of  sight,  could 
yet  order  his  followers 
to  tear  an  ear  and  eye 
from  a  plebeian  youth, 
who  crossed  his  path  in- 
opportunely, lie  was 
greedy  of  power,  ambi- 
tious, cruel,  proud,  and 
vindictive.     Yet,  con-  Ei.waki.  i. 

sidering  the  times,  he  From  his  ireut  hcuI.   N.itetlH<i,ii».nitcli..acl. 
was  a  good  man  and  a       r'''"  ""  '""'"«""■"•  "'"'  ^Viiiimu  I  miA 

.   ,  .  ,,     .  Ilifliarcl  I. 

great  king.     lie  had  a 

devout  love  of  truth  and  justice  and  real  manliness  of 
character.  Ills  life  was  pure  and  ho  was  unchanging  to 
his  friends;  his  treasured  motto,  "Keep  faith,"  was  no 
mockery  on  his  lips.  No  one  learned  deeper  lessons  from 
adversity,  and  when  he  made  mistakes  he  was  not  ashamed 
frankly  to  confess  them  even  with  tea, a,  and  toll  his  peo- 
ple that  he  would  do  better.    There  was  nothing  sordid 
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or  mean  in  his  aims.  The  crusading  movement  was 
dead,  bat  Edward  still  had  the  chivalrous  dream  of  res- 
cuing the  Holy  Land,  and  he  fought  there  almost  alone 
when  little  of  glory  was  to  be  won.  "  Thougli  my  soldiers 
and  my  countrymen  desert  me,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  alone 
to  Acre  with  Fowin,  my  groom,  and  keep  to  the  death  my 
word  and  my  oath." 

Wales  and  Scotland,  and  Edward's  own  clergy,  barons, 
and  people,  were  restless  when  he  came  to  the  throne.    lie 

attacked  the  difficulties  in  AVales  first.     The 
neoonqoertof  little  principality,  saved  by  its  mountains,  had 

retained  a  certain  independence.  Though 
long  in  vassalage  to  the  English  crown,  the  "Welsh  remem- 
bered that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Celtic 
race  which  once  had  ruled  all  Britain,  and  their  able  and 
vigorous  Prince  Llewellyn  began  to  dream  of  driving  out 
the  English  invader.  But  Wales  was  rent  by  faction  and 
weak  because  of  its  barbarism  ;  murder  could  still  be  pa 
for  by  a  money  fine,  and  the  law  recognised  the  right  to 
pillage  and  slay  mariners  wrecked  on  the  Welsh  coast.  To 
Edward's  orderly  mind  the  state  of  Wales  soon  became  in- 
tolerable, and  he  resolved  to  incorporate  it  with  England. 
He  forced  Llewellyn  in  the  treaty  of  Conway  (1277)  to 
yield  four  border  counties  of  Wales  and  proceeded  to  turn 
them  into  English  shires,  with  English  laws  and  customs. 
A  proud,  sensitive,  and  ancient  people  resisted  this  attack 
upon  their  customs,  but  Llewellyn  perished  in  an  obscure 
skirmish,  and  Edward  captured  his  brother  David,  who 
suffered  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1283,  the  heretofore  unheard 
of  and  awful  penalty  of  being  drawn  to  the  scaffold, 
hanged,  beheaded,  disembowelled,  and  quartered.  In  the 
following  year  Edward  annexed  Wales  to  the  crown  of 
England  and  divided  it  into  sliires  after  the  English 
model,  leaving  undisturbed  such  Welsh  customs  as  did 
not  conflict  with  English  law.  In  the  border  lands  of 
Wales — the  marches — he  placed  English  lords  with  excop- 
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tional  powers.  It  happened  that  his  heir  was  born  in 
Wales,  and  in  time  lie  made  the  young  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  in  place  of  the  dead  Llewellyn.  Ever  since  the 
title  has  usually  been  conferred  upon  the  heir  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown. 

The  struggle  in  Wales  was  that  of  a  people  for  their 
life  as  a  distinct  race.  Edward  found  a  different  situa- 
EdwMd'i  *ion  in  Scotland.    The  great  nobles  were,  like 

goUqrin  those  of  England,  of  Norman  blood,  and  had 

little  in  common  with  the  barbaric  Celtic 
chieftains  of  the  Highlands.     Time  and  time  again,  since 
the  Norman  Conquest,  kings  of  Scotland  had  acknowl- 
edged themselves  vassals  of  the  kings  of  England,  but  it 
was  claimed  rather  for  lands  held  in  England  than  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  itself.     In  1286  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Scottish  royal  line  was  Margaret,  a 
sickly  child,  three  years  old,  daughter  of  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  by  Margaret,  a  Scottish  princess.    Edward  saw  in 
a  marriage  of  this  Scottish  heiress  with  his  own  heir,  Ed- 
ward, the  way  to  a  peaceful  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  project  found  favour  in  Scotland,  and  Edward  sent  a 
stately  ship  to  Norway  to  bring  home  the  infant  bride.    A 
wise  political  scheme  was  balked  by  the  rough  North  Sea : 
the  poor  child  died  of  seasickness  on  the  journey,  and  at 
once  appeared  a  swarm  of  claimants  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  who  agreed  at  length  to  let 
Edward  decide  the  question.    A  special  court 
examined  the  rival  claims  for  more  than  a 
year.    John  Balliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  both  of 
Norman  descent,  and  both  as  much  Englishmen  as  Scots, 
had  the  best  title,  and  Edward  awarded  the  crown  in  the 
end  to  Balliol,  the  undoubted  legal  heir.     He  did  homage 
to  Edward  as  overlord;  Scotland  accepted  him  and  for  a 
time  there  was  peace. 

A  hundred  years  before  Edward,  his  great  grandfather, 
ITpnry  II,  had  begun  to  reform  the  laws,  but  the  work 
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was  incomplete  and  English  society  had  now  outgrown 
the  simple  needs  of  an  earlier  age.  When  Henry  117  died 
Ed  ud  dI  *''®  written  laws  of  England  consisted  chiefly 
oompleto  of  but  four  documents    (one  of  them  the 

fe'iTh'i*''*  Clreat  Charter),  which  could  be  read  through 
'  in  half  an  hour.  To  supplement  them  were 
the  ancient  customs  and  usages  of  the  realm,  known  by 
us  as  "thy  Common  Law,"  interpreted  by  the  king's  jus- 
tices and  undergoing  incessant  change  and  renewal.  Ed- 
ward's legal  mind  found  the  system  inadequate.  There 
were  unsolved  issues  affecting  the  Church,  the  rights  of 
feudal  lords,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  paying  of  soldiers ; 
judges  were  corrupt  and  the  barons  sometimes  arrogant 
and  defiant.  Within  a  year  of  his  coronation  Edward  be- 
gan the  work  of  legal  reform,  and  pursued  his  aims 
The  Butste  of  "^^^^  unchanging  energy  and  resolution.  In 
Wettmiiwtar  1275  the  famous  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
the  Hnt,  1276.  Yxni,  almost  a  code  of  law  in  itself,  was  en- 
acted. Bishop  Bumell  was  Edward's  chief  adviser,  but  was 
assisted  by  other  jurists ;  the  age  was  one  of  reorganization 
and  legal  definition,  and  the  work  of  its  lawyers  still  com- 
mands respect.  Year  after  year  Edward  passed  compli- 
cated statutes  reforming  abuses,  checking  claims  that 
impaired  the  royal  supremacy,  and  classifying  laws  and 
customs. 

Though  no  foe  of  the  Church,  Edward  checked  her 
power.  Supported  by  Parliament,  he  firmly  refused  to 
EdwMd  cheoki  *^^  *^®  Pope's  opinion  or  to  accept  the  Pope's 
the  power  of  the  judgment  in  regard  to  his  temporal  rights. 
Church.  ^}jg  Church  was  steadily  accumulating  land. 

Dying  men  to  secure  prayers  for  their  souls  left  iisr  their 
possessions.  Great  families  died  out  and  their  lands 
passed  to  others,  but  the  Church  never  relaxed  her  hold 
upon  anything,  and  it  was  seriously  feared  by  some  that 
she  might  in  time  acquire  most  of  the  land  of  England. 
To  cheek  a  growing  danger.  Parliament  passed  in  1279 
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the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  which  simply  forbade  any  fur- 
ther acquisition  of  land  by  corporations  like  the  Church 
Th  Buute  of  ^^  ^^^  guilds.  Edward  taxed  the  clergy  mer- 
cilessly. Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  129G,  by  the 
bull  Ckricis  laicos,  forbade  laymen  to  exact 
and  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  on  Church  property,  without 
his  special  consent,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  But 
Edward's  wants  were  pressing,  and  he  was  ready  to  coerce 
even  the  Church.  He  promptly  outlawed  and  seized  the 
property  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  pay  what  he  de- 
manded; among  them  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  deprived  of  his  vast  possessions,  was  forced  to  live 
for  a  time  as  a  simple  village  priest  upon  the  alms  of 
the  people. 

We  find  Edward  busy  in  every  sphere  where  reform 
seemed  to  be  needed.  His  Statute  of  Gloucester  of  1278 
Edwud'  t  *^™®<^  ^^  establish  a  uniform  system  of  jus- 
nfanni  in  tice,  and  ordered  inquiry  into  the  rights  of 
oonntotioa  with  jurisdiction  which  the  barons  claimed  and 
abused.  Edward's  commissioner.,  went  about 
the  country,  under  writs  of  quo  warranto^  inquiring  into 
the  barons'  titles  to  their  lands,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  had 
thoughts  of  confiscating  those  of  which  the  title  was  de- 
fective. Some  of  the  barons  took  alarm  ;  Earl  Warrenne 
showed  a  rusty  sword  to  Edward's  oflBcers  and  declared 
that  by  that  ancient  title  his  ancestors  had  won,  and  by 
it  he  would  hold,  his  possessions.  Such  talk  was  empty 
bravado ;  but  Edward,  though  hard  pressed  for  money, 
made  no  serious  attack  on  baronial  rights.  He  did  indeed 
something  to  protect  the  lands  of  baronial  families.  His 
Btatnto  of  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  passed  in 
Wwrtmiaiter  1285,  established  the  system  of  entail  which 
has  ever  since  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 
property  holding  in  England.  By  this  enact- 
ment estates  might  be  granted  so  that  the  owner  had  only 
a  life  tenancy,  and  the  property  must  puss  al  his  death 
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to  the  next  heir :  lands  thus  remained  in  the  same  family 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  great  housen  were  made 
sure  and  permanent  in  their  possessions.  If  Edward  thus 
helped  the  baronage,  it  was  not  the  less  he  who  rang  the 
death-knell  of  their  feudal  independence.  The  Statute 
Quia  Emptores  of  1290  provided  that  when  a  part  of  an 
estate  was  sold  the  feudal  dues  were  to  be  paid  by  the  new 
owner,  not  to  the  vendor,  but  to  the  original  lord  of  the 
whole  estate,  who  was  usually  the  king.  Thus  a  baron 
could  no  longer  by  sales  of  land  insure  for  himself  a  body 
of  retainers  devoted  to  him  rather  than  to  the  king. 
Surely  but  slowly  the  law  worked  out  its  result  by  check- 
ing the  creation  of  new  feudal  rights  and  strengthening 
the  royal  power. 

To  chronicle  the  details  of  Edward's  acts  would  fill  a 
volume.  He  passed  in  1283  a  Statute  of  Merchants  to  aid 
„  ,^  . ,  traders  to  recover  debts ;  he  made  strict  Uws 
Jewi,  1290.  agamst  thieving  and  other  crimes,  and  his  zeal 
for  purging  his  kingdom  led  to  the  cruel  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews.  They  had  long  been  hated.  Preju- 
dice believed  them  guilty  of  every  form  of  vice,  even  of 
the  senseless  murder  of  Christian  children  as  a  part  of 
their  worship.  Their  chief  trade  was  mo:iey-lending,  and 
in  days  when  the  interest  on  loans  ranged  from  thirty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  prudent  Jews  soon  grew  rich;  but  they 
had  no  political  rights,  and  were  by  law  the  king's  chat- 
tels. Under  Richard  I  there  was  a  general  massacre  of 
Jews ;  John  plundered  them  as  he  plundered  every  one  in 
his  power ;  they  repeatedly  suffered  at  Henry  Ill's  hands. 
In  1278,  Edward  in  a  single  day  seized  all  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  on  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the  coinage ; 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  executed  in  London 
alone,  and  a  great  multitude  elsewhere.  Final  judgment 
was  still  deferred,  but  in  1290  the  last  blow  fell.  Clergy 
and  laity  were  jealous  of  Jewish  prosperity,  and  in  return 
for  a  special  grant  of  money  Edward  agreed  to  banish  all 
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Jews  from  the  kingdom.  ThouBands  of  these  unhappy 
p;>()ple  wore  driven  out,  and  some  of  the  ships  carrying 
them  were  wilfully  wrecked  so  that  many  perished.  They 
took  with  thorn  their  personal  property,  but  their  houses, 
synagogues,  and  other  real  property  passed  to  the  crown. 
For  centuries  the  law  allowed  no  Jew  to  live  in  England, 
though  a  few  probably  remained  in  the  country,  and  not 
until  105.')  was  Edward's  legislation  revoked  in  effect  by 
Cromwell. 

The  nation  was  becoming  self-conscions,  and  Edward 
had  the  task  of  reconciling  the  royal  power  with  tht  new 
Edward  ext  d  P*'''*'*^*^  aspirations  of  his  people.  His  wars 
poUtioal  power  and  schemes  of  conquest  left  him  always  hard 
pressed  for  money  and  he  found  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  business  he  could  get  more  money 
from  his  people  with  than  without  their  consent.  Now 
from  the  towns  and  shires,  now  from  the  barons,  now 
from  the  Church  he  asked  help.  Sometimes  his  agents 
went  from  place  to  place  demanding  grants,  but  usually 
he  called  together  those  whom  he  designed  to  tax.  His 
parliaments  seem  chaotic.  At  times  only  the  barons,  then 
only  the  clergy,  are  summoned ;  again  it  is  the  clergy  and 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  counties,  without  the 
barons ;  sometimes  neither  the  clergy  nor  barons,  but  only 
the  commons  are  culled.  Edward  brought  together  those 
of  whom  he  expected  help  at  the  time,  but  it  was  inevi- 
table that  a  system  under  which  burdens  were  equally 
divided  should  soon  appear.  He  deliberately  adopted  the 
maxim  that  "  what  concerns  all  must  be  approved  by  all," 
and  when  he  wished  to  tax  the  whole  nation  he  asked 
those  who  could  speak  for  the  nation  to  meet  him.  In 
1295  he  held  a  great  parliament  in  which  every  class  was 
represented.  Pkrls  and  barons,  b'shops  and  other  church 
dignitaries  were  summoned  in  person;  the  sheri.Ts  were 
ordered  to  see  that  two  knights  came  from  each  shire  and 
two  citizens  from  each  town ;  the  lower  clergy  sent  repre- 
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sentatives  from  each  chapter  and  diocese,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1295  is  called  the  Model  Parliament  as  represent- 
ing the  whole  nation.  Apparently  all  sat  in  one  great 
assembly,  but  the  clergy  soon  preferred  to  sit  separately  in 
what  was  called  Convocation,  and  the  nobles  and  church- 
men who  were  summoned  in  person  by  Edward,  and  whose 
heirs  and  successors  secured  the  same  right,  in  time  sat 
also  in  a  separate  chamber,  and  formed  what  is  now  known 
as  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  members  chosen  by  the 
counties  and  boroughs  formed  under  Edward's  grandson 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Edward,  by  inheritance  not  only  King  of  England 
but  also  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  as  such  feudal  vassal 

of  the  French  king.     France  was  anxious  to 
Bfiwwdiplwu     1.1.  »»••  ji  ij. 

fyf]^  drive  him  out  of  Aquitame  and  causes  of  dis- 

ooiitineiital  pute  Were  not  hard  to  find.  He  spent  much 
'"'  time  in  his  continental  dominions.  To  check 
French  designs  he  entered  into  alliance  with  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  rulers,  and  their  union  against  the 
designs  of  France  anticipated  the  system  of  alliances  of  to- 
day. Scotland  joined  France,  and  Edward's  most  anxious 
moments  were  spent,  his  most  urgent  demands  upon  his 
paople  were  made,  to  check  this  ominous  combination,  but 
it  endured  for  fully  three  hundred  years.  Edward  not 
unnaturally  called  upon  his  English  subjects  to  support 
the  claims  of  their  king  in  France.  The  Earls  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  denied  point-blank  that  he  had  any  right  to 
order  them  to  take  part  in  his  foreign  designs.  He  threat- 
ened that  they  should  "  go  or  hang  " ;  but  the  earls  took 
up  arms,  and  he  was  forced,  as  often  before,  to  change 
his  plans  and  to  raise  money  to  pay  hired  soldiers. 

In  old  age  Edward  was  a  stern,  embittered,  and  disap- 
pointed man,  and  his  excessive  levies  of  taxes  turned  the 
hearts  of  the  people  against  him.  When  his  wife  Eleanor 
died  in  1290  he  mourned  her  passionately,  and  was  the 
worse  man  for  her  loss ;  about  the  same  time,  too,  he  lost 
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otliers  of  his  close  frieuda  and  Iielpers.  His  lust  years 
were  clouded,  most  of  all  by  war  with  Scotland.  Balliol, 
Edwtrd'i  old  whom  he  had  placed  ou  the 
age  and  war  Scottish  tiiroue,  proved  a 
upon  tland.  restless  vassal,  and  finally,  in 
March,  12'M,  dared  to  renounce  his  hom- 
age to  Edward.  But  within  three  months 
Kdward  had  seized  him  and  his  kingdom. 
Scothmd  was  conquered,  hut  her  sensi- 
tive and  high-spirited  noliles  and  people 
were  soon  stung  to  nuiduess  by  the  mis- 
rule (»f  Edward's  agents;  an(l  William 
AVallace,  a  brave  and  determined  leader, 
headed  a  revolt  in  May,  1297,  and  drove 
the  English  back.  Then  Edward  him- 
self went  to  Scotland  and  defeated  Wal- 
lace with  the  slaughter,  it  was  said,  of 
',»0,0()0  Scots  at  Falkirk  (July  2i,  12W). 
For  nearly  six  years  the  stern  old  king 
carried  on  the  war,  meting  out  to  those 
opposing  him  the  punishment  of  rebels 
and  traitors,  who  had  taken  up  arn;8 
against  their  lawful  lord,  as  he  now 
claimed  to  be.  Wallace  himself  fell  into 
Edward's  hands  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
By  1:50.5  Scotland  was  subdued,  Edward's  home  affairs 
were  prosperous,  and  France  seemed  no  longer  hostile. 
Suddenly  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  Scotland. 
Balliol  had  proved  a  weak  king;  now  Robert 
Bruce,  the  next  claimant,  led  the  Scots  with 
skill  and  courage  and  was  crowned  king  on 
March  •■i7,  i:JO<).  Edward  was  old  and  ill  but 
lie  swore  to  crush  Bruce  without  mercy.  lie  went  north 
to  Carlisle,  whence  he  directed  the  contest  with  such  skill 
that  Uruce  was  soon  a  refugee.  In  March,  liJO?,  the  Eng- 
lish I'arliament  met  at  Carlisle,  and  when  its  session  was 
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ended  the  king  mounted  his  horse  and  tried  to  lead  his 
array  as  he  had  led  it  in  days  gone  by.  But  he  was  dy- 
ing. During  tiiree  laborious  days 
he  was  able  to  ride  only  six  nnles, 
and  on  July  7,  1307,  at  Borougli- 
on-Sands,  near  Carlisle,  thoroughly 
worn  out,  Kdward  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight;  no  other  English 
king  had  lived  so  long.  His  dy- 
ing wishes  were  that  his  heart 
should  be  sent  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  one  hnndrud  knights  to  fight 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  his 
son  Edward  should  continue  the 
war  against  the  Scots,  and  that  his 
bones  might  be  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  army  until  Scotland  was  subdued.  The  unworthy 
son  abandoned  the  war,  and  sent  his  father's  body  with 
scant  ceremony  to  Westminster. 

Edward  failed  to  do  the  things  that  perhaps  he  most 
desired.  Jerusalem  was  never  rescued  ;  Scotland  was  not 
conquered,  but  rather  was  aroused  to  a  new 
patriotism  in  resisting  the  English  foe.  Yet 
he  wrought  better  than  he  dreamed,  for  he 
gave  England  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  all  classes  were  so  united  that  it  still  endures,  and 
almost  every  great  state  of  the  present  time  has  adopted 
his  model. 

Summary  or  Dates 

Richard  I  went  on  trusade  in  1100.  he  was  eaplurcil  by  LeoiKilil  of 
Austria  in  1192  and  not  liberateil  until  11»4.  Meanwhile  the  barons 
at  liome  sliowed  their  power  by  deposing  Ills  Justiciar,  William 
liOngclianip.  in  1101.  To  check  French  designs  in  Normandy,  in 
1 1!)7  Richard  built  in  a  sini^le  year  the  enormous  Chateau  (taillard,  but 
.Tohn  lost  it  in  12f)4  and  Normandy  was  Anally  covered  from  England. 
In  1208  the  Poi)e  placed  Kngltind  nndor  an  Interdict,  which  ended 
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only  in  1818  with  John's  beeomlBr  the  tmmI  of  the  Pope.  John 
lust  BOBTlnea  in  1814  and  his  own  barons  forced  him  to  nign  the 
(ilreat  Charter  in  1815.  The  French  invasion  of  1216  was  checked 
by  John's  death  in  the  same  year.  Henry  III  did  little  of  moment 
until  Simon  de  Montfort  and  other  barons  forced  him  to  restrict 
his  authority  by  the  ProrlsionB  of  Oxford  in  1858.  Civil  war 
soon  followed.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned  knights  of  the  shire 
to  a  Parliament  in  1264,  but  he  was  himself  killed  in  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham in  1205.  The  Dictum  of  Kenilworth  in  1806  restored  Henry's 
power.  Edward  I  enacted  the  Firat  8tatate  of  IVeBtminster  in 
1375,  that  of  Mortmain  in  1879,  that  of  Westminster  II,  found- 
ing entails,  in  1885,  and  the  Statute  <{uia  Emptores  in  ISIN).  liis 
wars  with  Wales,  begun  in  1270,  did  not  end  until  1294.  after  three 
successive  outbreaks.  Edward  banished  the  Jews  in  1890. 
Margaret  of  Scotland  died  in  the  same  year  and  the  disputes  about 
the  succession  began.  The  first  complete  Parliament  in  which 
clergy,  lords  and  commons  sat  was  held  in  1895.  The  Scottish 
war  broke  out  in  1206,  and  Edward  defeated  the  Scots  in  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  in  1298.  The  Scots  made  Robert  Bruce  their  king  in 
1806,  and  Edward  died  in  1307  while  invading  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER    VI II 

Bnnr^ish  Civilisation  in  th«  Thirteenth  Oantuiy 

Thk  ugc  presents  one  chief  contrast  with  the  present 
day ;  for  trade,  which  furnishes  a  chief  stimulus  in  mod- 
Th.  imporUBM  ^m  life,  plays  a  small,  if  a  growing,  part  in 
of  tlw  dknioh  is  incdisBval  England.  Interests  connected  with 
ni«diaT»i  lift.  ^|,g  Church  pervaded  and  dominated  society. 
Tiie  tithe — the  enforced  payment  by  all  classes  for  the 
Church's  support  of  a  fixed  proportion,  usually  one  tenth, 

of  the  produce  of 
the  soil — gave  the 
Church  an  abun- 
dant revenue.  Bish- 
ops were,  besides, 
grout  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  mon- 
asteries like  St.  Al- 
bans held  numer- 
ous manors  and  hud 
thousands  of  labour- 
ers in  their  service. 
Though  the  higher 
clergy  ranked  with 
the  barons  and  often 
played  a  great  part 
in  public  life,  the  position  of  the  parish  priest  was  less 
dignified  than  we  might  imagine.  He  was  usually  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  not  entirely 
supreme  in  the  parish,  for  the  people  had  a  real  voice  in 
i;w 
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itg  administration.     The  church  was  goncrally  built  at 
(lieir  expenae,  they  chose  the  church WHrdens  churgt'd 
with  its  Hnances,  an<l   in  the  annual  parish 
pilJ!^  meeting  were  froo  to  discuss  its  affairs.     The 

priest's  duty  was  to  sing  nii'sg,  to  baptize, 
confess,  marry,  and  bury  his  parishioners.  He  preached 
rarely  and  might  never  deliver  a  sernion  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry.  Occasionally  a  priest  had  a  wife, 
but  as  the  Church  condemned  this,  a  nuirried  priest  lost 
respect.  If  permitted  to  say  grace  for  and  to  dine  with 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  priest  was  often  treated  as  an 
inferior,  sitting  with  the  dependents  below  a  great  salt- 
cellar placed  on  the  table,  while  those  of  higher  rank— the 
lord,  his  family,  and  friends— sat  above  it.  Often,  in- 
The  Ohnn*  •'''®^'  *•''*'  P^est  was  of  servile  origin.  A  vil- 
wi^tM  lein's  son,  once  ordained  by  a  bishop,  was 

free ;  many  a  villein  sent  his  son  to  school  to 
learn  to  read  in  the  hope  of  his  being  ultimately  ordaiiu'd, 
and  the  Church  helped  in  this  way  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  the  free. 

The  monasteries,  so  important  an  element  in  the  life 
of  the  time,  were  in  theory,  and  some  of  them  were  in 
fact,  homes  of  prayer.  To  them  men  and 
women  who  desired  a  quiet  life  retired  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  which  they  could  be 
certain  nowhere  else ;  they  gave  up  all  their  property  and 
took  solemn  vows  to  live  a  chaste  life  and  obey  those  in 
authority.  A  convent,  the  term  including  houses  both  of 
men  and  of  women,  was  organized  on  the  principle  of  a 
life  in  common.  Its  members  met  in  the  church  at  least 
six  or  seven  times  a  day  for  prayer;  they  took  their  meals, 
they  shared  their  employments  together,  and  daily  in  the 
chapter-house  they  <  onfessed  their  faults  in  each  other's 
presence  and  were  duly  punished.  In  such  a  life  there 
was  really  little  privacy,  and  a  well-regulated  monastery 
was  a  scene  of  busy  industry.    Its  abbot  was  occupied  with 
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the  affairs  of,  perhsps,  tt  dozen  munora  and  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  often  in  considerablo  state,  and  the  mon- 
astery liad  a  hierarchy  of  officials — a  pi  iur,  precentor,  cel- 
larer, chamberlain,  etc.— whose  duties  were  exacting  and 
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>*iio  were  obliged  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  every 
farthing  which  they  spent.  To  each  monk  was  assigned 
his  task ;  he  taught  in  the  monastery  school,  or  worked  in 
the  garden,  or  wrote  the  precious  chronicles  which  are 
our  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  life  of  mediseval 
England,  or  shared  in  the  other  industries  of  a  great  and 
self^ontained  household.  The  monastery  often  had  a  con- 
siderable body  of  lay  workmen— its  millers,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  blacksmiths— and  it  spent  vast 
revenues  upon  building.  The  life  had  its  own  excite- 
ments. There  were  lawsuits  with  the  bi-jhop  in  regard  to 
exemptions  from  his  authority ;  towns  grew  up  on  mon- 
astery lands,  and  then  dues  were  to  be  collected  and  rights 
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to  be  (lefliH'il ;  there  were  upix'uls,  Boniotimcii  to  the  king, 
Hoinctimert  to  Home.  The  niunko  juurncyod  far  on  the 
biiriiiios!)  of  Iho  i-onvcnt,  uiid  thuM  saw  Homething  of  the 
world,  iiiid  thoy  ulno  received  in  the  co'  at  travollers, 
who  brought  to  them  the  nowi*  of  the  day. 

Life  in  the  nioniwtery  wua  thu8  often  fur  removed  from 
tlie  quiet  that  doroteen  muy  have  witthed.     The  cluiniM  of 
the  world  were  sometimeK  too  fully  recogniHed. 
Abbots    lived   in    great    state    and    learned 
worldly  ambitions  and  amusements;   monks 
'  •  laxity  Hud  vice.     From  time  to  time  re- 
l  the   prevailing  abuses.      At   Cluny,  in 
I     iry,  began  a  reform  of 
■ne  rule,  and  stricter 
od  in  the  hundreds  of 
When   Cluny  itself 
Cistercians  played  the 
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I    ll  o:  n  f<    'nors,  but  thoy,  too,  in  tiuie 

i'      I'l  Ml.    Iv  .'II  at  their  best  the  monks 
.(1  i'   :.,»  part  of  their  duty  to  re 

form  the  world,  aiming  rather  to  fjr- 
get  it  wholly ;  but  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a 
new  zeal  to  help  the  i  jedy 
appeared,  when  Francis  of 
Assisi  and    his   followers, 

who  called  themselves  friars  or  brothers, 

went  about  Italy  preaching  in  the  miir- 

ket-places  and  village  streets.  They  devoted  themselves 
to  lepers  and  others  of  the  suffering  and  neg- 
lected classes.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  began 
about  0  same  time  a  similar  movement. 
The  frl  .*  took  vows  to  remain  poor  and  to 
beg  for  the  means  to  live.     They  began  work 

in  England  in  the  early  days  of  Henry  III,  and  through 

their  zeal  and  purity  quickly  won  great  influence.     By 
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caring  for  disease,  tliey  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of 

Tiedicine,  and  they  were  not  tied  by  tiie  monks'  routiiu' 

of  duties,  but  free  to  go  from  plat-e  to 

place.      Though   before  half  a  century 

passed  they,  too,  became  corrupted,  they 

were  even  then,  perhaps,  better  than  their 

age. 

The  Conqueror  neither  gave  nor  sold 
land  to  his  followers,  but,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  granted  it  to  them,  subject 
The  jrindplM  *^  conditions  of  feudal  serv- 
ottwM  ice  to  himself.     The  leaders, 

**■"•■  who    secured     hundreds    of 

manors,  were  required  to  take  suloinn 
oath  to  be  loyal  to  the  king  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  holdings  to  furnish  him 
with  fighting  men  for  his  wars.  Lender 
feudal  tenure  the  nation  was,  indeed,  a 
great  family,  bound  by  something  like 
family  ties  to  the  king.  His  vassals 
were  required  to  give  him  special  help  when  his  eldest 
son  was  knighted,  his  eldest  daughter  married,  or  he  him- 
self was  taken  captive.  A  tenant  of  the  king  who  proved 
a  coward  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  otherwise  unfaithful, 
forfeited  his  lands ;  when  a  tenant-in-chief  died,  his  heir 
succeeded  only  after  securing  from  the  king  the  right ; 
if  he  died  without  an  heir,  the  king  resumed  possession 
of  the  property ;  if  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  king  aj)- 
pointed  a  guardian;  if  the  surcoFsor  was  an  unmarried 
woman,  the  king  iiominuted  a  husband  for  her,  since  only 
a  man  could  do  the  required  military  service ;  when  the 
vassal  wished  to  transfer  his  holding  to  another,  the  king 
demanded  a  fine  for  granting  the  right.  Thus  at  every 
turn  the  landholder  came  face  to  face  with  the  king's 
authority.  Ordinarily,  the  king's  revenues  from  his  own 
land  and  the  daes,  fees,  and  fines  pertaining  to  his  jurisdic- 
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tion sufficed  for  his  supixirt.  But  for  special  purposes, 
such  us  war,  he  was  ()l)lige(l  to  levy  taxes,  and  Kdward  I 
Tha  king  t'stablisluMl  the  principle  that  this  should  be 

ordl«»riiy  done  only  with  the  consent  of  those  wljo  had 

^  Ut..  of  hi.  to  pay.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  at  times 
almost  intolerable.  We  find  Kdward  I  forcing 
the  clergy  to  pay  him  the  half  of  a  year's  income,  and 
other  classes  suffered  in  the  same  proportion.  The  lord 
Th«  he»Ty  was  responsible  to  the  sovereign  for  the  taxes 
upon  his  estates,  and  had  to  force  those  be- 
neath him  to  pay.  His  jurisdiction  went  as 
far,  m  earher  times,  as  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  in 
the  days  of  Stephen  some  of  the  barons  even  coined  their 
own  money  and  levied  private  war. 

A  new  code  of  honour  that  appears  in  this  age  united 
the  upper  classes  in  courteous  and  helpful  relations. 
The  prinoipiM  y'^^^  chivalry  first  began  we  do  not  know, 
ofohiT»lry.  ""*^  '^  was  Strongest  during  the  crusading 
era.  Then  the  great  knightly  orders  were 
founded:  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, and  the  Teutonic  Knights.     From  the  early  age  of 
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seven  the  aspirant  to  kniplithood  served  some  other  knight 
us  page,  cleaned  his  armour  and  weapons,  sometimes  even 
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groomed  his  horHe  and  perforjiuul  othor  menial  sorvioes. 
At  fourteen  he  chose  a  lady  as  the  .spueiul  object  of 
his  devotion,  uud  re- 
ceived the  consecrat- 
ed sword  of  an  es- 
quire. To  his  service 
as  a  knight  he  was 
finally  ordained  by  a 
ritual  not  unlike  that 
which  made  a  priest. 
After  fasting,  prayer, 
and  confession  of  his 
ij],,  sins,  ho 

apprantioMhip       partook 
to  knighthood.       yf      jjj^ 

sacrament,  had  his 
sword  blessed  by  the 
priest,  was  then  formally  arrayed  in  armour  and  Tuade 
his  solemn  vows.  To  be  loyal  to  (iod  and  the  kiuju',  tn 
be  true  in  all  his  undertakings,  to  prefer  honour  to  gain, 
to  be  pure,  to  reverence  purity  in  women  and  to  ser\i' 
them,  were  among  the  pledges  of  thcf  knight.  Chiviilry 
_j.  ^.  was  a  league  among  those  of  gentle  blood, and 

l«agne  among  'ts  obligations  did  not  extend  to  the  lower 
classes;  but  it  was  in  itself  a  lofty  code  for  an 
age  of  brute  forctc ;  it  helped  to  make  war 
more  merciful  and  to  keep  higli  ideals  before  tlic  mind. 
Tlie  king,  the  nobility,  even  tlic  higher  clergy,  liad  power 
to  make  knights,  and  in  time  nearly  every  layman  of  gen- 
tle blood  ranked  as  a  knight. 

If  history  were  only  the  record  of  the  work  of  govern- 
ments, we  should  keep  our  eyes  in  this  age 
onthsMnor.     °"  kings  and  barons  only,  for  hy  tlieni  the 
state  was  ruled.      But  the  condition  of  tlie 
thousands  of  labourers  upon  th*^  manors  is  of  vital  interest 
to  us.     A  manor  usuallv  contained  five  or  six  thousand 
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acres,  and  the  manor-house,  where  dwelt  the  lord  of  tl;e 
manor,  or  his  steward,  was  the  centre  of  its  life.  Every 
three  weeks  its  hall  was  the  scene  uf  u  ourt  in  which  neg- 
lect of  duty,  payments,  questions  of  weights 
the  manor."  ''"''  measures,  and  other  business  of  the 
manor  came  up  for  judgment, and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  had  sometimes  criminal  jurisdiction,  even  to 
the  extent  uf  the  death  penalty.  What  we  may  call  "the 
home  farm"  of  the  tuiinor,  the  demesne,  was  retained  by 
the  lord  himself.  Often  he  had  slaves  who  rendered  him 
personal  services  as  required,  but  most  of  the  labour  on  the 
manor  wm  done  by  freemen  or  by  villeins.  Of  these  the 
freeman  paid  ii  fixed  rent,  usually  in  labour ;  he  could  not 
bo  disturbed  so  long  as  he  paid  it,  and  he  migrit  come  and 
go  as  he  chose.  We  may  believe,  however,  that  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  were  comparatively 
few  freemen  on  the  manors,  and  that  those  who  tilled  the 
soil  were  chiefly  the  unfree  dwellers  in  the  villages  ( /ills) 
The  (reemen  ^^'^  ^^^^  known  as  villeins.  The  media?val 
and  Tilleini  on  labourer  lived,  not  like  the  farmer  in  America, 
t  e  manor.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  each  cultivated,  but  in  a 
vdlage,  where  the  cottages  stood  '^lose  together,  and  were 
some  distance  perhaps  from  the  scene  of  toil.  A  manor 
was  usually  cultivated  on  what  is  known  as  the  three-field 
system,  the  arable  land  being  divided  into  three  great 
open  fields  each  having  in  one  year  a  crop  sown  in  the 
autumn,  in  the  next  one  sown  in  the  spring,  and  in  tiie 
The  terms  on  ^'""^  'yi"S  fallow.  The  tillage  was  nulo. 
which  the  sdi  Teams  of  four,  eight,  or  even  twelve  oxen 
wage  Tat  .  dragged  huge  wooden  ploughs,  which  turned 
but  a  shallow  furrow;  the  value  of  fertilizing  was  little 
understood,  and  the  soil  produced  not  more  than  one-third 
"f  what  the  same  acreage  would  yield  at  the  present  time. 
Though  the  villein  had  sometimes  only  a  cottage  and  a 
garden  he  usually  cultivated  for  himself  about  thirty  acres, 
which  were  often  to  be  found  in  as  many  strips  scattered 
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over  the  whole  area  of  the  manor.  The  manor  was,  indeed, 
one  huge  farm,  and  those  upon  it  were  knit  together  by 
very  close  ties.     Sometimes  the  villeins  were  jointly  re- 
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sponsible  for  their  service  to  the  lord,  and  they  thus  had 

every  motive  to  urge  each  other  to  efficiency.     The  duties 

varied   on  different    manors.      In    winter  and   summer 

months  a  villein  usually  gave  his  master  about  three  days' 

^  _    labour  in  each  week,  but  at  harvest-time  the 

Tbb  unoQDt  of  -         . 

Ubonr  required    amount  often  increased  to  four,  and  a  villein 

from  the  was,  indeed,  obliged  sometimes  to  hire  other 

'"*'  labourers  to  help  him  discharge  his  duty  to 

his  lord  at  thk  busy  season.  He  had  for  his  reward  the 
product  of  his  own  land,  and  thus  was  inspired  by  a 
ffimnt's  or  owner's  motives  to  thrift  and  care. 

Tli( ; ,  h  the  villein  was  thus  not  a  mere  slave  his  condi- 
tion was  servile  and  his  children  inherited  it ;  once  a  vil- 
Tbeierrile  '*''"  always  a  villein.  He  could  not  leave  the 
condition  of  manor  and  his  lord  might  force  him  to  give 
*"*'  up  one  holding  for  another  and  to  assume 
new  duties.  Ho  had  no  rights  of  property  against 
his  lord,  who  on  a  villein's  death  took  his  possessions :  he 
could  not  name  a  successor  to  his  holding ;  if  he  desired 
to  send  his  son  to  school,  or  to  allow  his  daughter  to 
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marry,  he  must  pay  the  lord  for  the  right ;  if  he  made  a 
bargain,  he  must  get  his  lord's  consent ;  on  the  increase  of 
his  cattle  he  must  pay  to  the  lord  a  percentage ;  he  must 
grind  his  com  at  his  lord's  mill,  and  pay  what  fee  the  lord 
charged  ;  at  seasons  like  Easter  and  Christmas  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  make  presents  of  eggs  and  poultry  to 
his  master.  Yet  the  villein's  condition,  though  unfree,  was 
probably  better  than  we  should  suppose.  His  lord  might  not 
Th«  degm  of  injure  him  in  life  or  limb.  What  he  made  by 
Ub«rtj  ai^ajdd  his  holding  belonged  in  practice  to  himseif,  and 
^    '  often  from  his  profits  he  was  able  to  purchase 

his  own  freedom.  His  land,  too,  passed  usually  to  his  own 
kin,  and  questions  between  him  and  his  lord  were  settled 
in  the  manorial  court,  in  which  a  jury  of  tenants  gave 
judgment.  The  lord's  relations  to  his  villeins  were  regu- 
lated by  varying  custom.  On  some  manors  the  villeins 
were  little  short  of  freemen;  on  others  a  harsh  master 
could  make  their  lot  wretched.  The  chief  drawback  in 
the  villein's  service  was  its  uncertainty.  The 
freeman  knew  exactly  what  was  required  of 
him;  the  villein  did  not  know  on  one  day 
what  service  might  be  demanded  the  next. 
In  early  mediivval  society  money  was  little 
used,  and  exact  values  were  not  placed  upon  services,  but 
as  time  went  on  tlie  commercial  spirit  developed,  and 
greater  precision  came  into  the  relations  on  the  manor; 
then  the  villeins'  duties  were  more  strictly  defined,  and 
they  came  to  differ  less  and  less  from  those  of  the  freemen. 
Some  freemen,  indeed,  took  villeins'  holdings  and  dis- 
charged their  duties,  while  some  villeins  performed  the 
services  of  freenien,  and  the  sharp  distinction  between 
free  and  servile  tended  to  disappear.  Hy  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  weakened ;  by  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  as  wc  slmll  so.-,  it  was  almost  gone. 

Other  industries   besides   farming   flourished    in   the 
village,  wlii.di  was  largely  solf-eoiitained.     The  housewife 
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made  the  homespun  for  clothing;  the  peasant  built  liis 
own  wattled  cabin ;  the  village  tanner,  bootmaker,  smith, 
^^  and  carpenter  plied  their  trades.  Only  for 
indnrtrflU!*  building  the  village  church  or  the  lord's  castle 
was  much  outside  help  required,  and  local 
labour  and  skill  appear  to  have  sufficed  even  for  them  in 
a  way  that  we  should  hardly  suspect.  The  beautiful  wood 
carving  and  stained  glass,  the  engraving  on  the  monu- 
mental brasses,  even  the  casting  of  the  bells,  found  then, 
or  a  little  later,  in  almost  every  church,  were  achieved 
by  local  labour,  we  hardly  know  how.  The  amazing 
building  energy  of  the  Normans  must  have  stimulated  the 
trades  affected  by  it,  and  to  this  extent  widened  the 
range  of  village  industry. 

There  was  little  room  in  the  manorial  village  for  others 
than  those  sharing  permanently  in  its  work,  and  the  sur- 
OondlttoMof      P!".^  population  must  have  found  the  eon- 
life  in  tha  ditions  of  life  hard.     A  landless  man  was  apt 
"J^'**           *°  ^^  seized  and  enslaved  by  some  lawless 
noble.     The  life  even  of  those  whose  lot  was 
happier  was  wretched  enough.     Their  dirty  hovels,  covered 
with  turf  or  thatch,  were  without  floor,  chimney,  or  win- 
dow.   Apparently  fuel  was  abundant  on  account  of  the 
many  stretches  of  forest,  and  the  dwellers  crouched  in 
cold  weather  about  a  fire  on  the  bare  ground,  and  at  bed- 
time probably  threw  themselves  on  straw  in  the  corner  in 
a  manner  hardly  superior  to  that  of  an  American  Indian 
in  his  wigwam.     Though  gin  and  rum  were  still  unknown, 
the  peasant  was  often  sodden  with  beer,  upon  the  brewing 
and  selling  of  which  there  was  apparently  no  restriction. 
The  life  had  no  doubt  its  joyous  side.     England  was  called 
"  merry  "  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.    Village  feasts 
and  sports  had  their  own  charms  for  simple-minded  and 
unlettered   men,  but   the  diversions  were  few  and   the 
peasant's  cheerless  life  was  degraded  by  brutal  tastes  and 
habits. 
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Crimu  was  rifu  in  nu'diaevul  England  and  justice  long 
irregular.  Thoiijfii  the  Conqueror  placed  the  clergy 
under  the  Bishops'  Courta,  he  disturbed  the 
eriniinul  law  but  little.  The  chief  landhold- 
ers and  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts, 
all  had  criminal  jurisdiction.  After  Stephen's 
lawless  days  Henry  II  found  these  courts  in  chaos.  His 
aim  was  to  bring  the  more  serious  criminal  cases  under 
his  own  authority  and  in  time  his  sheriffs  presided  in 
the  County  Courts  and  his  trained  justices  travelled  up 
and  down  the  land.  The  old  system  was  not  wholly  swept 
away  but  the  Hundred  Court  rapidly  declined,  and  then 
the  County  Court  became  of  chief  importance,  though 
many  great  lords  continued  to  try  criminals.  So  common 
was  the  death  penalty  that  the  gallows  and  the  gibbet,  with 
their  ghastly  array,  were  found  on  nearly  every  large  es- 
tate. But  the  king  had  every  selfish  motive  to  check  the 
power  in  important  affairs  of  all  but  his  own  tribunals,  since 
the  goods  of  those  who  were  hanged  or  banished  by  his 
judgment,  or  who  fled  from  his  justice,  became  his  prop- 
erty. Vast  sums  passed  in  this  way  into  the  royal  coffers. 
At  a  trial  the  sheriff  or  justice  sat  usually  in  the  open 
air,  and  about  him  were  the  freemen  summoned  from  the 
Defect,  of  hundreds  and  villages.     Evidence  of  the  guilt 

mediival  or  innocence  of  the  accused  was  not  taken  as 

juitice.  ^^,^  should  take  it.     There  was  no  weighing 

of  testimony  on  both  sides  and  trying  thus  to  determine 
tlie  facts.  If  the  accused  swore  that  he  was  innocent  and 
other  reputable  men  swore  that  they  believed  him,  he  was 
acquitted.  If  he  coiild  not  secure  this  help,  he  went 
through  the  ordeal  as  in  the  i)re-Xorman  days.  The  Nor- 
mans  brought  with  them  the  practice  of  trial 
batde.^  %  battle.     Under  tliis,  accuser  and  accused, 

armed  with  weapons  like  short  pickaxes,  left 
the  issue  to  the  God  of  Battles,  and  fought  sometimes  for 
a  whole  <lay.     The  aim  of  each  was  not  so  much  to  kill 
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the  other  as  to  force  him  to  yiehl  and  cry  "craven." 
The  accuHod  wlui  pruiiuiuieud  thiri  fatal  word  was  deemed 
guilty  and  often  executed  forthwith.  If  the  accuser 
failed  to  make  good  his  charge,  he  was  henceforth  dis- 
graced. Trial  by  jury,  which  springs  from  this  age,  at 
first  differed  much  from  its  present  form.  As  the  popu- 
lation was  scanty  and  the  men  in  each  com- 
munity were  well  informed  of  lo<"al  doings, 
wlien  any  one  was  accused,  his  neighbours  were  sum- 
moned to  say  what  they  knew  about  him.     They  were 

the  jury  supposed  at 
first  to  judge  from 
their  own  knowledge, 
but  in  time  they  heard 
the  evidence  of  others 
on  points  of  which  they 
were  personally  igno- 
rant, and  thus  the  jury 
as  we  know  it  was  de- 
veloped. It  was  indeed 
rather  as  to  personal 
character  than  as  to 
the  facts  that  the  first 
jurors  gave  testimony, 
and  many  a  man  was 
hanged  more  for  his 
general  bad  character 
than  on  evidence  connecting  him  with  a  crime.  The  or- 
deal fell  into  disuse  after  1215,  and  then  conviction  by 
Trial  by  i^^Y  ^"^  common,  though  the  accused  still 

had  the  right  to  refuse  this  kind  of  trial. 
To  force  his  consent  he  was  sometimes  half 
starved,  sometimes  heavy  weights  were  jiliioed  upon  his 
naked  chest  until  from  this  "peine  forte  et  dure"  he 
yielded,  or  perhaps  died.  Not  only  in  criminal  hut  also 
in  civil  cases  juries  were  suiiiiiioiicd. 


JriiiciAL  Duel. 


jury  general 
after  1216. 
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lltiinun  Iif(^  wan  but  little  respected,  death  wu  the 
penalty  f<M'  even  trifling  theft  and  there  were  holocausts 
Th^fy^quenc-  '^'  victims;  in  every  year  hundreds,  perhaps 
cfthedoatb  tlioiiHunds,  were  hanged.  Cattle  and  horse 
ponaty.  Hteuling  Wtts  then,  as  it  is  now  in  the  more 

iinscttleii  parts  of  America,  a  common  offence.  For  baser 
<-rinu-H  there  was  hevvicr  punishment  than  hanging.  Tiic 
man  who  tampered  with  the  king's  coin  was  torn  to  pieces 


W.-^^^' 


"OlINAUKNTC   UK    A    MkI>I.«VAI.    I.ASDnrAPE." 

by  horses.  By  the  time  of  Edward  I  tlie  subject  guilty  of 
treason  was  hanged  until  nearly  dead;  his  entrails  were 
then  torn  out  while  he  was  still  alive  and  burned  before 
his  face,  and  he  was  finally  beheaded  ;  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  hi.s  head  should  be  exposed  in  some  public 
place  and  the  four  quarters  of  his  body  sent  to  as  many 
different  towns  in  England  as  a  terrible  warning  to 
others. 

When  the  veil  is  lifted  from  the  mediaeval  village,  we 
get  a  picture  of  brutal  lawlessness  that  staggers  us.  Al- 
Thelawltsiineii  '"""''^  ''>'  "^^''ident  we  have  the  records  of  tlio 
ofmedixTal  Hundred  of  Xorth  flrpingham  for  the  year 
^     ■  l'^8.5,  and  in  that  year,  within  a  radius  of  twelve 

miles,  eight  men  and  four  women  were  murdered  and  three 
men  and  two  women  were  killed  in  fatal  frays.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  same  region  had  seen  quite  recently 
eleven  persons  hanged,  and  one  man,  for  tampering  with 
the  king's  c()in,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  The  women 
were  as  savage  as  the  men.  In  this  hopeless  and  wretched 
10 
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society  Holf-deotructiou  waa  cumniun ;  thuro  were  five 
uuicidea  in  thin  yeur — two  being  of  women.  To  pre- 
vent outrage  at  night  William  the  Conqueror  introduceU 
into  England  the  use  of  the  curfew:  when  the  church 
bell  rang  in  the  evening  the  people  were  to  close  their 
(loora  and  not  to  go  forth  again.  Nevertheless  evildoern 
went  abroad  in  the  dark,  and  it  often  happened  in  some 
lonely  house  that  man  and  wife,  sons  and  daughters,  were 
murdered  and  that  anything  worth  taking  was  carried  otT. 
When  an  evil  deed  was  discovered  and  the  alurni  was 
raised,  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  join  this  '*  hue  and  cry" 
and  to  track  the  criminal  down  if  he  could.  Hut  to  secure 
those  who  had  done  their  work  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  not  easy ;  the  peasants  were  busy  with  their  own  toil 
and  so  stolid  in  their  ignorance  as  not  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned to  aid  the  cause  of  justice,  and  many  a  brutal 
crime  was  unavenged. 

The  men  in  each  township  were  divided  into  groups 
of  ten,  called  Tithings,  and  in  lieu  of  police  protection, 
as  we  know  it,  these  ten  were  responsible  for  one  another's 
The  TitUnc  conduct ;  they  were  bound  to  produce  for  trial 
udtheFruk-  any  of  their  numlier  who  might  be  accused, 
pledge.  mj,j  ^ypj.g  li^jjjy  tQ  pay  for  tijp  injury  done  by 

any  of  them,  except  so  far  as  each  could  prove  his  own 
innocence.  The  mcnibers  of  the  tithing  took  a  formal 
obligation  called  the  "Frank-pledge"  to  discharge  this 
police  duty.  Every  villager  was  required  to  join  a  tith- 
ing, and  it  was  the  business  of  the  court  of  the  hundred 
or  of  tiie  manor  to  see  that  this  was  done,  since  those  not 
under  bonds  of  frank-pledge  were  suspicious  characters. 
It  was  difficult  for  a  man  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
The  Ohnwh'i  other,  for  where  lie  was  unknown  a  tithing 
right  of  might  not  be  open  to  him.     The  utter  law- 

ittotnary.  lessness  of  some  districts  shows  that  the  ti- 
thing system  was  no  guarantee  of  order,  but  in  others  it 
r.as  no  doubt  more  successful.     The  Church's  right  of 
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•anctttary  often  proved  friendly  to  vice.  A  deiigniiig 
criminal  might  commit  a  terrible  crime,  but  if  he  escaped 
to  a  church  or  churchyard  the  civil  law  could  not  touch 
him  while  lie  remained  there.  The  Church  might  of 
course  eject  him,  and  he  could  then  be  secured,  but  more 
usually  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  under  her 
protection.  No  doubt  muny  criminals  were  thus  practi- 
cally banished,  but  the  right  of  sanctuary  encouraged  vice 
and  the  precincts  of  churches  often  became  the  homes  of 
brutal  rufflani  who  would  sally  forth,  under  cover  of  nigiit, 
to  commit  crime  and  fall  back  upon  the  sacred  precincts 
as  a  refuge. 

The  Conquest  appears  to  have  brought  at  first  some- 
thing like  ruin  to  the  English  towns,  for  the  cowed  Eng- 
lish, who  made  up  the  trading  classes,  had  no 
hope  or  courage  to  develop  commerce.    But 
Norman  rule  soon  gave  better  security  and 
order  than  had  been  known  before.     Norman  kings  hold 
both  sides  of  the  English  Channel  and  they  could  aid 
English  trade  to  come  into  touch  with  continental  mar- 
kets.   By  the  time  of  Henry  I  the  wool  trade  was  impor- 
tant and  gave  new  life  to  the  towns.    They  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  by  the  thirteenth  century  practically  all  of 
them  were  self-governing.     Edward  I  summoned  mem- 
bers to  Pariiament  from  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  towns.    But  they  were  tiny  places;  before  1300 
the  largest  borough  in  England,  outside  of  London,  con- 
tained only  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.   In  the  nar- 
row streets  reigned  indescribable  filth  and  misery ;  many 
of  the  houses  were  only  of  mud,  with  a  roof  of  thatch  and 
reeds,  for  the  wealth  and  energy  of  England  were  in  this 
age  spent,  not  in  improving  the  towns,  but  in  building 
castles,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries.    Tanners,  butchers, 
and  mercers  were  the  chief  townsmen,  and  to  this  day 
the  upper  classes  in  England  do  not  dwell  in  the  towns. 
The  mediaeval  townsmen  hud  but  a  humble  share  in  the 
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life  of  the  nation,  and  their  members  of  Parliament  were 
long  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  sat  for  the  counties. 

But  London  was  then,  as  now,  a  place  apart. 
i*p°I^»'JCf'  In  the  old  England,  merchants  of  London 

had  ranked  as  barons.  William  the  Con- 
queror found  it  a  city  of  wooden  houses  liable  to  de- 
structive fires.    His  massive  tower  of  London  soon  held 


i 


A  Town  Street. 
St.  Louis  of  France  on  his  way  to  cliurcli  in  the  early  inominK  received  tlie 
contents  of  a  ba.sin  of  dirty  water  tlirown  out  of  a  window  by  a  student. 
Instead  of  btlng  angry  tlie  Icing  rewarded  the  student  for  rising  early  to 
study.    Note  tluit  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  windows  have  no  glass. 

the  sometimes  turbulent  capital  in  check  and  its  streets 
were  in  tim  lined  with  stone  edifices;  its  importance  in 
trade  and  political  life  grew,  and  every  great  man  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  London  house.  The  Con- 
queror pave  London  a  charter  which  assured  to  it  priv- 
ileges and  independence  that  no  other  place  in  England 
at  the  time  possessed. 

In  the  life  of  the  towns  the. guilds  were  prominent, 
liy  tiie  year   i;]00  no  U-ss  tluui   one    Inuulred  und  iifty 
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English  towns  had  merchant  guilds,  with  valuable  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  king.  A  merchant  guild  some- 
The  OnildB.  t'^^s  controlled  the  trade  of  a  whole  county, 
and  since  it  allowed  a  share  to  none  but  mem- 
bers there  is  no  wonder  that  the  merchant  guilds  in  time 
ruled  the  town  and  that  the  Guild  Hall  became  the  centre 
of  civic  life.  Artisans  organized  their  own  craft  guilds, 
which  excluded  all  but  members  from  work  in  the  trade 
concerned,  and  sometimes  the  craft  guilds  were  at  war 
with  the  merchant  guilds,  as  the  producer  is  often  still  at 
war  with  the  middleman.  Xo  doubt,  the  guilds,  strong  in 
their  privileges,  were  selfish  and  tyrannical  and  prevented 
many  an  honest  worker  from  securing  employment.  But 
the  freedom  from  competition  removed  the  temptation  to 
do  bad  work,  and  there  was  strict  supervision  and  a  per- 
sistent demand  for  good  measure  and  good  quality.  The 
guilds,  too,  served  useful  functions  as  benefit  and  in- 
surance societies  and  they  aided  education ;  to  this  day 
some  of  them  survive  in  London  and  use  their  abundant 
revenues  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  same  system  of  privilege  that  protected  the  Eng- 
lish trader  also  protected  the  foreigners  residing  in  Eng- 
j,  land.     The  house,  or  guild,  of  German  traders 

taaSMi"  ^^^  ^y  tl^e  reign  of  Henry  III  what  was 
in  reality  a  fortress  in  London  known  as 
tho  Steelyard.  It  was  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  it  had  its  groat 
hall  like  a  mediaeval  castle;  its  members  had  each  his 
coat  of  armour  and  the  strong  gates  closed  at  curfew. 
Such  elaborate  military  provision  indicates  a  certain  in- 
Edward  Tb  security ;  but  by  the  time  of  Edward  I  this 
attentioii  to  was  passing  away,  for  the  nation  ua  a  whole 
was  now  too  much  concerned  with  trade  and 
industry  to  lecve  them  to  the  caprices  of  rival  monopolists. 
Parliament  assumed  control  of  trade  matters,  and  the  old, 
irregular,  and  unequal  dues  gave  way  to  the  national  cus- 
toms.    In  earlier  times  pirates  had  preyed  upon  English 
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commerce,  but  Edward  I  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
seas  secure  and  to  extend  and  increase  the  continental 
markets  for  English  wares.  lie 
improved  quays  and  harbours  and 
declared  himself  the  master  of  the 
Channel.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  in  his  reign  was  largely  due 
to  the  growing  confidence  of  the 
English,  as  a  trading  people,  in 
their  own  financial  capacity,  but 
the  exports  were  still  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  sea,  the  farm,  or 
tht  mine — flesh  and  fish,  wool  and 
hides,  lead  and  tin ;  in  manufac- 
tures England  had  as  yet  no  impor- 
tant place.     The  wares  not  locally 

produced  were   either 

bought  from  travelling 

peddlers  or  were  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  the  fairs  held 
sometimes  annually,  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  great  annual  fair  at  Stour- 
bridge, which  lasted  for  three 
weeks  in  every  September,  rivalled  that  of  Novgorod  in 
Russia.  To  it  came  sellers  and  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Monasteries,  barons,  townsmen,  and  others  whQ  could 
afford  it,  secured  at  the  fairs  the  year's  supplies  of  spices, 
wines,  clothing,  furs,  and  other  commodities,  and  the 
chief  product  which  the  foreign  traders  carried  away  was 
the  English  wool,  already  in  the  thirteenth  century  highly 
esteemed. 

There  was  much  travel  in  mediaeval  England.  The 
king,  the  great  lords,  abbots  and  bishops,  and  the  stewards 
in  their  service,  went  constantly  from  manor  to  manor, 
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often  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money.     To  enable 
tlie  king  to  live  on  tlio  spot  off  the  produce  of  his  many 

estates,  the  court  was  necessarily  migratory. 
oftravef."  Pilgrimage,  too,  was  a  devout  fashion  of  the 

age.  Ik'sides  the  monasteric  which  received 
travellers,  there  were  many  inns.  Since  in  the  wet  seasons 
of  the  year  the  roads  were  bad,  and.  for  v.ant  of  l)ridgos. 
streams  had  sometimes  to  be  forded,  travellers  were  re- 
stricted to  the  saddle. 
The  main  liighways 
were  reasonably  secure, 
but  there  were  great 
stretches  of  forest,  and 
in  these  the  lawless 
element  found  refuge. 
Even  if  only  accused 
of  crime,  a  man  who 
failed  to  appear  when 
summoned  five  times 
in  the  County  Court, 
was  outlawed ;  then 
he  could  be  hanged 
without  trial  wherever 
found.  Such  outlaws 
fled  to  the  waste  places 
of  the  country,  and  in 
real  life  were  less  pic- 
turesque than  Robin 
Ilood  appears  in  fic- 
tion. The  law  which 
condemned  them  was 
often  unjust,  and  they  revenged  themselves  upon  society 
by  robbery  and  violence. 

The  most  striking  external  change  which  the  Norman 
conquerors  wrought  in  England  was  in  architecture.  They 
.showed  !i  profound  contempt  for  the  primitive  English 


Part  of  Norman  Nave. 
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structures,  often  of  wood,  and  soon  tlie  Xorman  castle 
rose  every  where,  and  Norman  bisliops  and  Norman  abbots, 
who  supplanted   Englishmen,  set   about  ro- 
•rohltMt^.       ^>iiilding  their  cathedrals  and  abbeys.     Hun- 
dreds of  new  churches  were  built ;  the  diocese 
of  Oxford  alone  has  to  this  day  two  hundred  and  forty 
churches  begun  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  Conqiu'st. 
The   Norman's  buildings   were   massive.     He   used    the 
round  Roman  arch,  but  his  work  was  rougher,  his  walls 
were  thicker,  his  pillars  heavier  than  those  of  Rome.     He 
could  not  make  the  Roman  mortar  that  has  in  some  cases 
outlasted  the  stones  which  it  held  together,  his  masonry 
was  wide-jointed  and  bad,  and  at  first  liis  primitive  carv- 
ing was  done  with  an  axe.     But  the  Norman  work  im- 


NORMAN   DllORWAV,   IfKLEV,   ABOtT   1140. 

Xi)te  tlie  elaborate  ornament. 

proved  rapidly.  Taught,  perhaps,  by  the  returning  cru- 
saders, who  had  seen  better  architecture  in  other  lands, 
the  Norman  builder  soon  matured  his  style  to  its  fullest 
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beauty,  and  the  lavisl.  ornaniont,  wlueli  fie  bcstoworl  on 

even  tiny  country  churches,  surprises  us  still;  in  vast 

structures  like  Durham 

Cathedral  and  in  small 

ones  like  Ifflcy  Church, 

the  same  wealth  of  care 

and  toil  is  to  be  found. 

We  wonder  how  villages 

could  bear  the  cost  of 

the  many  beautiful  par- 
ish churches;  but  the 
bishop  had  the  power 
to  order  the  erection  of 
churches,  and  villagers 
must  somehow  obey.  It 
was  they  who  built  the 
churches;  probably  nort 
often  did  a  great  man  or 
monastery  furnish  the 
means  to  erect  a  village 
church. 

The  devotion  to  the 
round  -  arched   Xo^man 
architecture  continued  for  a  hundred  years,  but  when  in 
The  beginning     11''4  Canterbury  Cathedral    was   partly   de- 

frcSLe        '^'''y^**  ^y  ^'"^  *^'  architect  who  rebuilt  it 

made  great  use  of  the  pointed  arch.    The  style 

was  wholly  new  and  was  called  in  derision  "  Cothic,"  after 

the  early  barbarian  conquerors  of  Italy.    But  the  conve- 

Prom  about        "^^"^®  ^^^  ^^'"^*>'  ^^  tJ»is' style  were  quickly 
1215.  recognised,  and  from  the  reign  of  John  the 

buildings  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  are 
m  this  «  Early  English  "  style.  Xew  types  of  mouldings 
and  ornaments,  clustered  shafts  and  delicately  carved 
foliage,  soon  appeared.  The  high  and  pointed  arches  and 
long  and  narrow  windows  carried  the  eye  upward,  while 
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Note  'he  niirrow  uiKlccoratod  windows. 
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Tlie  earliett 
Gbthio,  known  u 
Early  EngUah. 
The  Decorated 
ityle,  1272. 


the  Norman  horizontal  lines  kept  it  down  to  solid  earth. 
Beautiful  as  was  the  "  Early  English  "  style,  it  too  devel- 
oped and  changed  into  wliat  is  known  as  tlie 
"  Decorated  "  style.  The  windows  became 
wider  and  were  adorned  with  brilliant  painted 
glass,  one  of  the  fine  products  of  the  age.  In 
these  wider  windows  the  stone-work  at  the 
head  is  carried  out  in  beautiful  geometrical  or  flowing 
forms,  and  the  interior  of  a  church  thus  shows  striking 
effects  both  in  lines  and  colour.  The  Decorated  style  was 
itself  destined  to  give  way  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  Perpendicular,  in 
which  straight  lines 
and  right  angles  pre- 
dominate. 

Many  of  the  Eng- 
lish villages  were  in 
the    early    Norman 
days  dominated  by  a 
rude  cas- 

ing  on 
rising  ground,  if  such 
were  to  be  found. 
In  some  cases  these 
strongholds  were 
probably  still  of  wood 
with  earthen  de- 
fences, but  the  bet- 
ter   ones    consisted 

usually  of  a  great  square  keep,  with  massive  stone  walls, 
sometimes  thirty  feet  thick  at  the  base.  Before  the  days 
of  artillery  such  a  place  could  hold  out  as  long  as  its  occu- 
pants had  food  and  water.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
or  moat,  filled  with  water  if  possible,  across  which  was 
thrown  a  drawbridge,  lowered  in'  troubled  times  only  to 


Early  English  Doorwat,  Skki.ton, 
AimiT  I'J.'ii'. 


Mave,  LiOHKiELo.— The  Early  Uecobaikd  Stvle,  aboit  l:i50. 
KoUi  lliu  gcuiuutriwii  ioniia  iu  tUe  wimlow-heaUs. 
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admit  frienda.     These  custles  were  cramped  and  com- 
fortless, and  the  walls  were   so  thick  that  but   little 

light  could  penetrate 
through  the  narrow 
openings  to  the  tiny 
rooms.  But  as  the  po- 
sition of  the  dominant 
class  became  secure, 
the  castle  improved. 
Once  past  the  entrance 
gateway  the  visitor 
found  himti^lf  in  a 
court -yard.  On  one 
side  was  the  most  im- 
portant    feature,    the 
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Choir,  Ely.— Deooratbd  Style, 

ABOUT  1825. 

Note  the  complex  tracery  in  the  wimlows. 


Dboorated  Window,  Read- 
ino,  aboct  1306. 


hall,  the  centre  of  the  castle  life,  where  the  lord  received 
hia  guests,  dined  with  them  and  his  dependents,  and 


BiRKKLKT   CaSTLI   (SqI'ARB   KoRlfAlf   Rlip),   ABOUT   1130. 

Edward  II  wao  murdered  In  Berkeley  Castle  in  1327. 


NoTTiNoiiAH  Castle,  Tiiirteevtii  Centukv    utcT  V 

It  WU8  here  tliiit  Mortimer  wus  seized  by  Edu    '  i  i 
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listened  to  the  minitreU  or  watched  the  moantcbanki 
who  amased  hii  leigure.  There,  too,  iinoe  the  castle  had 
but  few  bed-rooma,  his  humbler  retainers  or  guests  spent 
the  night  lying  upon  straw.  On  the  other  sides  of  the 
court-yard  were  the  sleeping  chambers,  ihe  offices,  some- 
times a  chapol.  The  square  Xorman  keep  gave  way  in 
the  reign  of  John  to  the  round-tower,  and  by  the  time  of 
Edward  I  we  have  what  is  called  the  Edwardian  castle, 
an  elaborate  structure  with  a  complicated  system  of  de- 
fences.   It  was  dntered  by  an  imposing  gateway,  itself  a 


Hall,  Acton  Birnell  Hanor. iioi he,  TiiiirrECMTii  Cbntirt. 
The  towow  at  each  end  were  probably  for  dcfonxlve  purixwes. 

tower  of  defence,  and  sometimes  there  were  two  moats, 
and  a  second  or  third  wall  to  pass  before  the  inner  court- 
yard was  reached.  Here  were  to  be  found  at  last  not 
merely  the  hall  and  the  few  bed-chambers  like  cells  of 
the  earlier  age,  but  a  dwelling-house  that  in  time  became 
comfortable.  Such  caetles  were  very  expensive  to  build 
and  maintain.  They  were  indeed  fortresses  with  a  con- 
siderable garrison,  and  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury most  of  them  were  in  the  king's  hands,  or  in  those  of 
a  few  nobles  having  his  license. 
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In  thi)  niunor-lioii." 


The  manor- 
home. 


Drawbriduk. 


some   approach  to  modern 
luU  ujipriirta  by  tlio  time  of  Kdward  I.     Theru 
wuri"  ruoniH  with   tlre-pluces  and  large  win- 
dows, itnd  walls  often  richly  wainscoted.     Not 
yet,  however,  was  it  possible  to  neglect  all 
idea  of  defence.    The 
house  was  a  "moated 
grange  "surrounded  by 
a    niottt,  crossed   by  a 
drawbridge  ;     or,      if 
without  a  moat,  it  iitid 
some     provision      for 
defence     in    time    of 
trouble.      Within    the 
house   there   was  but 
scanty  furniture.    Vis- 
itors were  received  in 
the  bed-rooms,  the  host 
or  hostess  sitting  sometimes  upon  the  bed,  while  the 
guest  occupied  a  chair  or  a  bench.     The  great  hall  was 
strewn  with  rushes  and  in  it  there  was  little  but  trestle 
tables  and  benches  and  chairs,  as  there  still  is  in  a  col- 
lege dining-hall.    The  walla  of  both  bed-rooms  and  hall 

were  usually  hung  with 
tapestry. 

Sculpture,  the 
handmaid  of  architec- 
ture, attained  consid- 
erable development  in 
England  by  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and 
church  buildings  were 
already  adonied  with 
many  statues.  When 
Eleanor,  wife  of  K<hvard  I.  died,  beantifnl  memorial  < -osscs 
were  erected  on  the  spots  where  her  body  had  rested  for 


Co.WKUSATloN    IN   THE    CllAMBKIt. 
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the  night  on  its  sad  journey  from  Lincoln  to  Westmin- 
8t€r,  and  upon  each  of  these  was  the  effigy  of  the  dead 
queen.  In  the  churches  the  sculptured  im- 
other  arts  ia  ages  of  the  dead  lay  often  upon  their  tombs. 
mediiBval  The  English  had  a  passion  for  accurate  por- 

"^^  "  traiture.     Other  branches  of  art  were  devel- 

oping. Painted  glass  and  frescoes  were  common  by  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  Music  received  much  attention,  and 
the  liarp,  the  organ,  the  fiddle,  the  viol,  the  zither,  and 
other  instruments  were  in  use.  Singing,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  it  in  the  church  seiTices,  was,  more  tlian  it 
is  now,  a  general  accomplishment. 

The  food-supply  of  the  time  was  always  uncertain. 
Mo.lorn  commerce  can  bring  rapidly  the  resources  of  dis- 
tant regions  to  relieve  scarcity  in  any  quarter, 
but  in  a  mediaeval  state  two  bad  harvests  in 
succession  were  sure  to  cause  famine,  and  famine  brought 
ill  it ;  wake  disease  and  pestilence.  Incessant  epidemics 
carried  off  so  many  tliat  for  centuries  the 
population  appears  to  have  remained  station- 
ary. Leprosy  was  a  common  disease ;  though  we  hear 
notliing  of  leper-houses  before  the  Conquest,  there  were 
during  the  next  two  centuries  as  many  as  fifty  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  large  place  like  London  the  laws  of  sanitation 
received  more  attention  than  we  should  per- 
haps imagine,  but  in  rural  districts  their  neg- 
lect, aided  by  bad  food,  swelled  the  death- 
rate.  The  graveyards  were  then,  and  for  long  centuries 
after,  in  the  centres  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  even 
to  modern  times  the  >le!id  were  laid  uncovered  in  the 
vaults  of  cliunhes.  It  was  found  in  a  village  desolated 
by  [)l;i<rue  tliat  a  naked  corpse  had  been  thrown 
ir.to  a  hole  m  the  ground  and  scarcely  cov- 
ered ;  when  the  village  wiseacres  thought  at 
last  of  Imrnini;  the  corpse,  the  pestilence  ceased.  There 
was  no  mediiiil   }irofissiori   in   tlie  modern  sense.     Some 


Diseas'3. 


Neglect  of 
sanitation. 


profession. 
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monk  or  other  cleric  would  show  a  taste  for  the  healing 
art,  acquire  reputation  as  a  leech,  and  be  called  upon  in 
time  of  need,  but  the  attempts  at  healing  were  associated 
with  much  quackery.  Medicine  was  thought  to  be  more 
efifective  if  taken  on  holy  ground,  at  a  shrine,  or  sacred 
well.  There  was  no  chemical  analysis,  and  herbs  were 
used  without  a  real  understanding  of  their  properties. 
Bloodletting  was  then,  and  long  after,  a  favoured  relief 
for  disease. 

By  the  time  of  Edward  I  ladies  wore  dresses  trailing 
on  the  ground,  which  were  the  subject  of  jesting  com- 
^^  ment.     Gentlemen,  when  not  in  armour,  ap- 

parently wore  long  gowns  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent dressing-gown.  The  peasant's  dress  consisted  of  a 
single  garment  of  homespun  or  sheepskin,  which  left 


KiDiNO  Costume, 

TllIBTEENTIl    CenTIUY. 


Trader, 

TlllllTEENTII    ('kNTI-RV. 


arms  and  legs  bare  and  was  caught  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  of  leather  or  rope.  Cotton  garments  were  un- 
known, and  linen  was  expensive.  The  English  imported 
cloth,  especially  from  Italy,  and  the  crusaders  brought 
back  the  textures  of  tlie  East.  Brilliant  colours  and  furs 
were  worn  hy  nu-u  niucli  more  than  is  now  the  fashion. 
11 
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In  the  days  of  Williari  Rufus,  shoes  with  long,  pointed 
toes  gained  an  absurd  vogne.  Vanity  went,  as  ever,  to 
extremes.  AVe  hear  of  women  overloaded  with  jewelry, 
of  tight  lacing  to  improve  the  fignie,  of  painting  the  eyes, 
of  fasting  and  bleeding  so  as  to  look  delicate,  of  dyeing 
the  hair  the  fashionable  yellow  colour.  In  the  twelfth 
century  ladies  wore  the  hair  tied  in  two  long  plaits,  but 
by  the  time  of  Edward  I  it  was  usually  gathered  up  in 
a  net. 

The  making  of  arms  and  of  armour  must  have  been 
an  important  industry.  Most  of  the  fighting  of  the  times 
was  hand  to  hand,  and  for  this  work  the  Nor- 
man warrior  was  perhaps  the  best  equipped 
in  Europe.  Heavy  plate  armour  belongs  to 
a  later  period ;  the  earlier  warrior  wore  what  was  called 
chain  mail— a  long  tunic  of  leather  or  cloth  covered  with 


Anna  and 
ftimonr. 


Kniuiit,  Twelfth  Centi-bv. 

Note  the  huiie  shield  and  the 
lonit  roln.'  of  oliain  armour. 


K.Nii.iiT,  Knu  of  Thirteenth  C'entiry. 

Note  the  small  shield  and  the  luetal 
plates  on  the  .■'houlder. 


rings  or  plates  of  steel ;  often  in  one  piece  with  it  was  a 
hood  drawn  over  the  head.  In  the  left  hand  he  carried  a 
shield,  soniutimc's  three  or  four  feet  long  and  decorutud 
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as  time  went  on  with  his  owr  coat  of  arms ;  in  his  right 
a  spear  with  a  tiny  flag  or  pennant  that  indicated  his 
rank.  At  his  side  hung  a  sword.  Great  skill  was  required 
to  manage  his  horse  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  spear 
and  shield  with  effect.     Of  the  rank  and  file  the  best 


Archer  with  Lomq-bow  and  Sheaf 
OF  Arrows. 


CR088.B0WSIAN 

WITH  Ills  SimcLu  ON  HIS  Back. 

The  ero«s-Jx)w  proved  much  less 
effective  than  the  long-bow. 


equipped  had  a  short  sleeveless  tunic  of  leather  or  of 
cloth,  a  steel  cap,  and  a  sword  or  spear,  but  we  hear  of 
fighting  men  armed  only  with  axes,  scythes,  or  clubs. 
The  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
The  formidable  *^®  'ong-bow— sometimes  six  feet  in  length, 
long-bow.  Edward  I  made  it  the  great  national  weapon, 

and  incessant  practice  developed  in  its  users 
remarkable  strength  and  skill.  The  bowmen  shot  a 
steel-pointed  arrow  which  could  penetrate  four  inches 
of  oak,  and  even  plate  armour;  it  is  on  record  that  an 
arrow  pierced  the  mail  shirt,  the  mail  breeches,  the  thigh 
and  the  wooden  saddle  of  a  rider,  and  sank  deep  into  his 
horse's  flank.     To  kill  a  horse  with  such  a  Aveapou  was 
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Amusementi. 


coinpiirativoly  easy.  Tlio  tiro  <»f  tlio  lonjf-bow  whs  more 
rapid  tliiin  that  of  the  musket  of  u  later  time;  it  was 
deadly  at  a  raiif,'e  of  two  liundreJ  yards  or  more,  and 
there  was  no  smoke  to  ohseiiro  the  areherV  aim.  With 
this  weapon  in  his  hand  the  Kngjish  areher  was  soon 
superior  to  tiie  mounted  kiiigiit. 

The  amusements  of  the  ajje  were  often  rough  a«,nd 
eruel.  There  was  coek-figiiting  in  whool-rooms  under 
the  master's  eye.  For  the  public  amusement 
wild  boars  fought  and  dogs  baiited  bulls  and 
bears.  The  populace  of  London  ttoeked  to  the  suburbs 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  sham  fights  and  tourna- 
ments in  which  hard  blows  were  struck.  On  the  water 
there  was  tilting  from  boats  at  a  target,  with  a  penalty 
of  a  ducking  to  him  who  missed.  Even  on  the  ice  a 
favourite  sport  was  for  two  adversaries  on  a  rude  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  skate  to  rush  at  and  try  to  strike 
down  each  other  with  long  poles;  and  broken  arms,  heads, 
or  legs  were  the  frequent  results  of  such  struggles. 
Football  was  a  favourite  game  of  the  time.  There  were 
rujining,  leaping,  and  wrestling  matches.  Riding,  tilt- 
ing, hawking,  dancing,  games  of  bowls  and  chess,  were 
among  the  amusements  of  the  upper  classes.  Ladies 
had  their  spinning  and  embroidery,  their  birds,  dogs, 
and  gardens. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  eating  was  so  common  that 
the  number  of  dishes  to  be  served  at  a  meal  was  limited 
by  statute.  At  table  it  was  (customary  to  cut 
the  desired  portion  from  the  meat  that  was 
offered  and  lay  it  on  a  s.ioe  of  bread;  there  were  no 
plates  or  forks;  food  was  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the 
fingers,  and  the  piece  of  bread  which  had  served  as  a 
plate  \v;ts  either  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  meal  or  thrown 
into  a  basket  for  the  poor.  Careful  peojjle  washed  their 
hands  both  before  and  alter  a  meal.  In  a  great  place 
like  London  tiiere  weic  piiidie  eating-houses.     F'roni  the 
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coarse  conversation   that  was  (common  at  table  modorn 
refinement   would  probably   turn   in  disgust.     The  fun 
and  humour  of  tlie     ^  . 

Humoarofthe       i.-  ^^^       •.  .    ,  "^ 

tin,g_  time,  like  its  quiet- 

er  amusements, 
were   associated    with    relij^ion. 
Mystery  plays  depicting  stx'ncs 
from  the  Bible  were  very  popu- 
lar, and  revelry  consisted  usu- 
ally in  parodying  the  mass  or 
other  religious  rites,  in  bring- 
ing a  donkey  into  the  church 
choir,  or  throwing    dice    upon 
the     high     altar.        Grotesque 
carving   in  the  churches  some- 
times perpetuates  to  this  day  a 
clerical  jester's  attempts  to  make  his  associates  ridiculous. 
Few  of  the  people  of  England  could  read  during  this 
period,  but  the  age  saw  a  marked  advance  in  education, 
for  in  it  appear  the  universities.     They  were  a  natural 
growth.     Books  were  few  and  dear,  and  those  wishing 
to  learn  were  obliged 
to    sit    at    the    feet 
of  some 
living 
teacher 
of    reputation     like 
Abelard.     A  central 
place  like  Paris  had 
many  teachers.    The 
term  univers'"^ '  (nni- 
versitas)  mp         only 
a  corporation  o .  gu  i  Id , 
and  at  Paris  the  mas- 
ters formed  such  a  university  or  society,  which  in  time 
gained  the  control  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  bisliop's 
chancellor  might  grant  a  license  to  teach.     The  students 
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at  Bologna  in  Italy  first  organized  such  a  union;  they 
came  from  many  countries  and  their  combination  in  a 
university  enabled  them  to  regulate 
prices  for  rooms,  books,  and  other 
charges;  they  employed  the  profes- 
sors, and  sometimes  imposed  upon 
them  a  severe  discipline.  But  the 
word  university  came  in  time  to 
mean  a  body  which  regulated  studies 
at  a  seat  of  learning.  Not  only 
young  men  flocked  to  these  centres; 
beneficed  clergymen,  even  bishops, 
came  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  a  fa- 
mous teacher,  or,  as  scandal  said,  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  life  possible  in 
a  populous  centre.  Oxford  seems  to 
have  been  founded  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  by  a  migration 
from  Paris.  Henry  II  was  usually  at 
war  with  tlie  French  king,  and  at 
one  time  by  the  threat  of  loss  of 
revenues  summoned  home  Englishmen  studying  at  Paris. 
Cambridge  University  is  of  somewhat  later  origin  than 
Oxford. 

Students  multiplied  rapidly.  Three  thousand  are  said 
to  have  deserted  Oxford  in  1208  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
the  town,  which  made  terms  and  the  students 
cjinie  back.  Most  of  them  were  mere  boya, 
and  they  lived  not  in  stately  colleges,  but  in 
bare  and  desolate  lodgings  without  artificial 
heat  or  light,  or  the  commonest  comforts  of  modern  life. 
In  the  evenings  the  students,  ripe  for  mischief  or  violence, 
flocked  into  the  narrow  streets.  Those  of  high  rank 
had  with  them  quarrelsome  retainers,  and  no  doubc  old 
local  jealousies  and  rivalries  were  often  fought  out  in 
these  Oxford  brawls.     Yet  the  university  was  a  republic 
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of  letters  for  the  poor  student,  who,  without  disgrace, 
bogged  for  a  livelihood  and  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
man  of  rank.  When  the  friars  went  to  Oxford  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  they  lived  in  their  own  house  under 
strict  rules,  and  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  life  com- 
pared with  that  of  separate  lodgings  were  soon  apparent, 
and  Oxford  followed  Paris  in  establishing  colleges.  They 
were  at  first  charitable  houses  founded  by  a  bishop,  or 
other  pious  donor,  to  shelter  a  limited  number  of  needy 
students  under  rather  strict  rules.  But  their  character 
slowly  changed.  Within  the  college  walls  lectures  were 
in  time  given ;  rich  as  well  as  poor  went  to  lodge  there, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  adorned  by  some  of  the  noble  structures  that  endure 
still. 

Each  student  was  attached  to  a  master,  who  directed 
his  studies  and  was  also  his  protector.  At  lectures  the 
master  sat  in  his  chair  and  the  students  stood 
i^Sm!"'  "^  or  sat  on  the  straw-strewn  floor ;  from  this 
custom  we  hav^'  the  use  of  tlie  phrase  "a  pro- 
fessor's chair."  At  the  head  of  the  university  was  the 
chancellor,  to  whom  the  students  were  responsible  for 
their  conduct.  He  held  his  court  and  had  his  prison  for 
law-breakers.  Sometimes  the  town  authorities  disputed 
his  powers,  which  were,  either  by  royal  license  or  l)y  the 
privileged  jurisdiction  which  he  claimed  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
independent  of  theirs,  and  the  violent  scenes  between 
"  town  and  gown  "  often  resulted  in  bloodshed.  A  stu- 
dent admitted  to  the  university  signed  the  matricula  or 
roll,  and  was  known  aa  a  "  baccalaureus,"  a  word  which 
means  an  apprentice  to  a  guild.  The  goal  of  study  was 
the  master's  degree  and  the  license  to  teach  conferred  by 
the  chancellor  on  the  recommendation  of  those  already 
masters.  Barren  enough  wore  the  studies  themselves. 
The  "seven  liberal  arts"  cnnaisted  of  the  Trivium  (gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and    dialectic)   and  of    the   Quadrivium 
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(arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  iiiul   music),  and   all 
secular    knowledge    was    classified    under  these    heads. 
Theology  was  less  studied  than  we  should  perhaj)a  sup- 
pose.    It  was  the  most  advanced  course,  and  the  right 
to  teach  it  was  carefully  guarded.     Until  the  fifteenth 
century  (Jreek   was   little   known,  but  a  good   many  of 
the  ancient   Latin   authors   were  read.     Zeal,   however, 
centred  in  tiie  scholastic  philosophy — a  system  of  acute 
speculation  on  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.     Scien- 
tific knowledge  was  of  course  crude.     Roger  Bacon,  the 
great  name  in  its  annals  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
master  of  all  the  learning  of  the  time.     While  other  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen,  like  William  of  Occam  and  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  carried  their  learning  to  the  larger  world 
of  Paris,  Bacon  spent  most  of  his  life'  at  Oxford.     Theol- 
ogy, mathematics,  music,  chemistry,  medicine,  logic,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  and  (Jreek  came  within  the  range  of  his  all-de- 
vouring curiosity,  and  his  studies  brought  the  penalty 
of  suspicion  as  a  magician,  for  astrology  and  alchemy 
were  more  congenial  to  the  age  than  the  slow  processes  of 
experiment  and  discovery.     Bacon  was  not  free  from  the 
superstition  of  his  time,  but  he  was  truly  great  in  this, 
that  he  taught  men  to  put  their  trust  not  in  some  sudden 
magic  in  nature,  but  in  accurate  observation  of  her  laws. 
His  great  namesake  of  the  sixteenth   century,  Francis 
Bacon,  was  to  reassert  the  principle,  which  has  become 
the  guide  to  all  modern  scientific  progress. 

Though  the  Xorman  Conqueror  made  his  own  French 
tongue  the  language  of  polite  life,  English  never  ceased 
Fren  h  d  ^^  ^^  spokon  by  the  people,  and  the  "  English 
Engligh*"  Chronicle,"  begun  long  before  the  Conquest 

by  monkish  writers,  was  continued  in  that 
tongue  for  a  century  after  it.  Popular  books  of  devo- 
tion, plays  and  songs  that  appealed  to  the  masses,  and 
jjerhaps  the  more  fainiliar  parts  of  the  mystery  plays, 
were  also   in    English.     The  laws  were  for  a  long   time 
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in  Latin,  but  by  the  time  of  Ileniy  III  we  find  tliem 
in  French — sometimea  side  by  side  witii  an  Knglish  ren- 
dering—and Frencii  remainetl  the  language  of  debate  in 
Parliament  and  of  the  statute-books,  though  not  of  the 
court,  until  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Learni'd  men 
wrote  in  Latin  that  was  often  corrupt  and  recklos  of  the 
use  of  grammar;  there  is  little  in  English  that  can  rank 
as  literature  before  the  days  of  Chaucer. 

Books  kor  ItErKKENci:  (see  also  Chapter  V) 

•Jessopp,  The  Coining  of  the  Friars,  and  other  Essays  (1890); 
♦Jessopp,  Studies  by  a  Iteehise  (18»5);  Oman,  A  History  of  the  Art 
of  War  in  the  Middle  A({es(18»S);  *  V'inogradoff,  Villeinage  in  Kng- 
land(1892);  Parker,  Intrwluction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Aruhiteu- 
ture  (1900);  TJiorold  Rogers,  History  of  Agrieullure  and  Prices  in 
England  (8  vols.,  18«7-llK)a);  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
and  Wages;  "Itashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (2  vols.,  1895);  •  Barnard  (editor),  Companion  to  English  His- 
tory (Middle  Ages)  (1902) ;  articles  on  Architecture,  Monasti.isni,  etc. 


CIIAPTEI!  IX 


England  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 

(KtUuiil  II  to  Ukhtti-d  II— laoT  to  iaW»— )>a  yfiirs) 

KtlwHid     II  iHirn  12H4  ;  suceet'ilcd  1307 ;  died  1»27. 
1-Mward  III       •     V.W'i;  "  1827;     "     l!J77. 

Kiclmid     II      "     1867;  "  1377;  dethroned  139ft. 

[From  1300  to  1:177  I  lie  f>o|)es  remained  at  Avignon  in  a  siilwer- 
vienio  to  Krunce,  often  eulle<i  "The  Babylonish  Captivity."  which 
h(>l[>ed  to  undermine  the  Church's  influence  as  a  groat  international 
power  in  Europe.  This  tendency  increased  when,  in  1378,  th*-  cap- 
tivity was  followed  by  a  schism,  during  which  there  were  rival  popes, 
each  denouncing  the  other.  Wycliffe  in  England,  and  a  little  later, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lluss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  on  the  Continent,  attackeil  the  Pope's  authority  and  were  fore- 
runners of  Luther's  revolt.  The  Turks  were  now  growing  trouble- 
some. Having  conquered  Asia  Minor  they  began,  in  1343,  to  form  per- 
manent settlements  ii.  Euroiw,  but  not  until  after  another  century  of 
strife  (lid  Constantinople,  the  Ea.stern  capital,  fall  before  them.  The 
century  is  marked  by  unrest  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  by  disorder 
and  strife  in  the  political  field.  Though  barren  of  great  achieve- 
ments, it  saw  the  beginning  of  new  forces.  Marco  Polo  revealed  to 
EiiroiH"  much  hitherto  unknown  about  the  coasts  and  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  stimulated  the  thirst  for  discovery,  which  produced  groat 
results  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Gunjiowder  was  now  used  and  in 
time  revolutionized  war.  The  terrible  revolts  of  the  peasants  in 
France  and  in  England  show  that  the  common  people  were  beginning 
to  feci  their  power.] 

The  age  of  Edward  I  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Constitution  on  its  present  basis.  Though  the 
real  meaning  of  Edward's  work  was  not  yet  clear,  nor  its 
fruit  ripe,  time  was  to  sIjow  that  it  was  in  the  end  the 
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peopln  who  gained  the  power  which  the  king  lost.  The 
surface  appearance  was  far  diilerent  from  the  reality. 
Edward  II  utterly  ignored  the  Commona,  and 
^hrjowwof  ^^^  P"*^  **•  wealth  and  greatness  seemed  to 
th«  0<muiu>ni  in  ho  through  the  king's  favour  alone.  The 
MntarrT"'*''  glamour  of  chivalry  and  luxury  served  partly 
to  conceal  the  selfishness  and  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  upper  clasHe!^,  and  their  violence  and  treachery 
in  a  bitter  struggle  for  power.  Most  of  the  conspicuous 
leaders  of  the  time  died  violent  deaths,  and  the  awful 
tortures  and  barbarous  mutilations  of  the  ^^xecutions  for 
treason  seem  to  our  age  more  suited  to  African  savages 
than  to  English  barons. 

Edward  II,  whose  reign  saw  the  beginning  of  these 
things,  had  been  taught  with  care,  but  he  showed  sucft 
incapacity  that  men  said  he  could  not  be 
the  son  of  the  great  Edward,  but  must  be  a 
changeling.  As  a  youth  he  was  lawless,  cruel, 
«olent,  and  without  serious  purpose.  Though  he  had 
le  tall,  strong  frame  of  his  father,  he  lacked  his  cour- 
age. In  battle  he  proved  a  c  but  he  delighted  in  the 
vulgar  pomp  of  kingship,  in  its  i  stance  and  frivolou-4 
amusements.  He  was  fond  of  Bpori  ,  of  horses  and  d<^^v, 
and  of  the  socii  ty  of  low-bom  people,  and  much  of  tH* 
folly  of  his  life  was  due  to  habitual  and  excessiv,.  d  <- 
ing.  lie  was  skilful  at  smith's  work,  at  digging  a  tn  i  h, 
or  thatching  a  roof,  but  was  content  to  be  branded  as 
the  "illiterate  king,"  and  took  his  coronation  oath  in  the 
French  provided  for  the  unlearned,  and  not  in  the  orig- 
inal Latin.  The  oath  was  itsn'  the  expression  of  a 
changed  spirit  in  England,  for  it  'aid  new  stress  on  the 
rights  of  the  Commons. 

Edward,  himself  unfitted  to  rule,  soon  learned  to  rely 
upon  men  of  stronger  will  and  character.  His  first  minis- 
ter was  an  intimate  companion  of  his  youth.  Piers  Gaves- 
ton,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight.     Upon  Gaveston  Ed- 
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ward  heaped  every  favour  in  \m  power.    The  Earldom 

of  Cornwall  waa  then,  an  the  duki'tl«)ni  U  now,  of  royal  dig- 

Edwkrd  nity.and  ho  ^uvo  it  to  (Javeston  with  it8  vast 

oomniu  power     po8s»'«8ions.     Kdward  I  left  a  treasure  to  he 

O.te.Iir'*'*    ""'''^  '"■*  "  ^"iHutlo ;  his  Bou  diverted  a  large 

part  of  it  to  the  coffers  of  Gaveston,  who  is 

said  to  have  conveyed  it  promptly  to  his  home  in  (iascony. 

(iavi'ston  had  courtly  nninners,  was  hrave  and  formidable 

in  lilt  and  tournament,  and  skilful  as  a  military  leader. 

Secure,  as  he  thought,  in  the  king's  protection,  he  showed 

open  contempt  for  the  powerful  lords  of  England.     At 

Edward's  coronation  he   took   precedence  of  England's 

greatest;  his  pride,  as  was  then  remarked,  would  have 

been  unendurable  even  in  u  king's  son,  and  for  some  years 

the  political  history  of  England  centres  in   the  barons' 

ThebKOM         *'ff'"'*  'o  destroy  the  hated  foreign-r.     More 

deitroy  than  once  they  drove  him    from   .    ,•  coun- 

tTMtOn.  ^py^  jjj^j   j^   jj^j^j  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  j^.^ 

hands  and  appointed  twenty-one  "Lords  Ordainers"  to 
rule  the  state.  In  1312  (iaveston  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  other 
nobles,  and  without  liwful  trial,  in  base  violation  of 
pledges  given  to  him,  was  taken  to  Blacklow  Hill,  near 
Warwick,  and  beheaded  (Juno  19,  1312).  The  execution 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  now  era  of  violence.  Gaveston's 
blood  was  in  fact  the  first  of  tlie  torrent  that  involved  so 
many  of  the  nobility  in  England. 

Edward's  grief  at  his  loss  was  deep  and  real,  but  he 
was  forced  to  pardon  tho  offenders.  He  now  railed  upon 
Edward's  ^''^  barons  to  join  in  a  campaign  against  Scot- 

defeat  by  the  '""*'•  Some  held  back,  some  who  went  proved 
Sdathi"""  traitors  in  the  field,  and  at  Bannockburn  on 
Despensere,  '^""t*  2-*'  I'^l^,  Edward  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Scots  under  Bruce.  For  Scotland  the  de- 
feat insured  in.lependence,  for  Edward  the  increasing 
contempt  of  his  subjects.     Lancaster,  who  had  refused  to 
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go,  obtained  control  of  Kngland.  His  Ijlwrulity  to  tho 
Church  and  patronage  of  the  poor  gave  him  a  popular  rcj)- 
utation  wliioh  his  coarse  violenue,  his  moral  ImMonoHS,  and 
military  incajwcity  belie.  In  time  Hugh  dc  DewpenHor, 
dubbed  by  his  foes  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  "  favour- 
ite/' stood  with  Edward  against  Lancaster,  and  ho  and  his 
father  of  the  same  name  became  the  main  supports  of  the 
king.  In  13:J0  Edward  granted  Despenser  vawt  estates, 
iitcluding  a  great  part  of  south  Wales,  but  the  barons,  de- 
termined to  be  controlled  by  no  royal  minister,  drove  the 
Dospcnsers  from  the  kingdonj.  They  soon  returned  and 
civil  war  followed.  I^  neaster  fell  into  Edward's  hands  in 
V3:li  and  met  with  the  same  cruel  fate  that  he  himself 
had  meted  out  to  Gaveston.  Many  others  perished  with 
him. 

The  Despensers  belonged  to  the  old  nobility  of  Eng- 
land; the  king's  reckless  gifts  of  land  and  power  pur- 
Bdward'iwift  Ceased  their  support,  they  canie  to  rely 
lub«U«  wholly  upon  his  streng^'i,  the  fatal  error  of 

1^*^™'  ''iiveston,  and  they  practically  ruled  the 
kingdom  for  years.  The  queen,  Isabella, 
sistei  of  the  French  king,  suffered  many  humiliations  at 
Edward's  hands,  and,  in  the  end,  led  the  party  opposed  to 
him.  She  carried  her  son  Edward  to  the  Continent  to  do 
fealty  to  the  King  of  France  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and 
when  her  husband  ordered  her  to  return  refused  at  first 
to  come.  When  she  did  land  in  England  it  was  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force  and  avoweilly  to  destroy  the 
Despensers.  Her  relations  with  Mortimer,  a  great  Welsh 
noble,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  fortified  her  zeal 
against  her  husband,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  tiuit  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  had  no  force  that 
would  fight  for  him.  The  Despensers  fell  into  I.s-ihclla's 
hands,  and  were  e  ecutod  as  traitors  with  awful  tortures. 
Edward  himself  .ecame  a  captive  and  his  estate  was 
fallen  in<l<'C(l.     Parliament,  asserting,'  in  i:5:it  not  only  the 
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old  power  to  make,  but  tlie  new  one  to  unmake  kings, 
renounced  homage  to  him  and  chose  his  son  as  king. 
Depcition  and  ^"*^  "^^^^^  Edward  II  lived,  Isabella  and  Mor- 
WwLd'^n^  timer  were  not  secure.  They  tried  to  kill 
him  by  neglect  and  by  exposing  him  to  dis- 
ease in  a  chamber  over  a  charnel-house,  but  were  forced 
at  last  to  brutal  murder.  At  Berkeley  Castle  in  Septem- 
ber, 1327,  the  unhappy  king  was  killed  in  his  bed. 

The  reign  had  been  destitute  of  progress  rvnd  miser- 
able for  both  rulers  and  ruled.  In  the  year  after  Ban- 
The  Jisorden  nockburn  a  bad  harvest  brought  want  almost 
of  Edward's  to  the  royal  household  itself.  There  was  pes- 
tileuce;  dead  peasants  lay  unburied  by  the 
wayside,  and  in  the  crowded  jails  the  last  comers  were 
sometimes  killed  that  they  might  claim  no  share  of 
tho  scanty  food  supply.  Justice  was  corrupted,  the  coin- 
age  debased.  The  great  nobles  sometimes  turned  out 
their  retainers  to  pillage,  and  the  Scots  ravaged  the  north 
with  tire  and  sword.  Riots,  plots,  and  misery  were  every- 
where. A  foolish  king  and  a  rapacious  baronage  were 
still  strong  enough  to  bring  suflfering  to  the  people,  if  not 
wholly  to  control  them. 

Edward  III  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  for  some  years  his  mother  and  her  ally  Mor- 
timer ruled.  They  made  what  the  English 
considered  an  ignominious  peace  with  Scot- 
land, renounced  English  claims  to  lordship 
over  that  country,  and  arranged,  but  in  vain, 
for  a  marriage  between  Edward's  sister  and 
David,  son  of  Robert  Bruce.  Mortimer  behaved  with  fool- 
ish arrogance,  seized  vast  estates,  lived  in  great  pomp,  and 
at  Salisbury  broke  into  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  threatened 
loss  of  life  and  limb  to  any  one  opposing  his  pleasure.  He 
was  the  real  murderer  of  Edward  II,  and  it  was  whispered 
thiit  he  aimed  at  the  throne.     But  within  three  years  the 
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young  king  was  strong  enough  to  act  alone  and  he  showed 
great  decision.  Mortimer  was  suddenly  seized  at  Notting- 
ham Castle  i"  October,  IIJ'JO.  was  condemned  without  a 
hearing,  and  iianged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn  like 
a  common  criminal.  The  queen  mother  remained  in 
retirement  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

Edward  III  did  not  prove  to  be  a  good  king,  llis  stately 
presence,  grace,  and  dignity,  his  love  of  pomp,  his  energy 
and  warrior  spirit,  fit  him  to  be  the  hero  of 
Froissart's  romantic  pages.  Yet  he  was  not 
the  patriot  ruler  who  fights  for  his  country's 
happiness  and  greatness.  He  had 
little  sense  of  duty  and  spent  upon 
selfish  pleasure  vast  sums  that  Ed- 
ward I  would  certainly  have  used  to 
lighten  the  people's  burdens.  He 
was  licentious  and  cruel  and  ready 
lightly  to  break  his  word,  or  even  to 
take  a  bribe.  In  war,  though  he 
gained  victories,  he  was  rash  and 
trusted  foolishly  to  chance.  His  wife 
Philippa  was  a  good  woman,  and 
after  her  death  in  13U9  he  sank  into 
deeper  moral  degradation. 

It  was  not  long  before  Edward 
took  up  again  the  war  with  Scotland.  At  Bannockburn 
in  1314  the  English  horsemen  had  been  routed  by  Scot- 
tish pikemen  on  foot.  At  Halidon  Hill  in 
I'.y.i'.i  English  archers,  themselves  out  of  range, 
poured  their  arrows  into  the  Scots  mount- 
ing the  hill,  and  won  victory  almost  without 
loss.  The  scope  of  the  war  widened  in  1337. 
France  Iiad  helped  the  Scots,  and  Edward  in  turn  pressed 
his  claim  as  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Under  the  so- 
called  Salic  law  no  woman  could  reign  in  France.  Ed- 
ward's mother  was  the  sister  of  the  late  king  Charles  IV 
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while  the  actual  king  Philip  VI,  being  only  a  cousin,  was 
less  nearly  related.'  Edward  admitted  that  "the  king- 
ilom  of  France  was  too  great  for  a  woniun  to  hold,  by 
reason  of  the  imbecility  of  her  sex,"  but  he  claimed  that 
a  woman  might  transmit  a  right  to  a  male  heir,  and  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.  War  broke  out  that 
was  long  to  dcsohite  France  and  to  bring  England  barren 
victories  paid  for  by  the  blood  and  misery  of  the  nation. 

As  yet  England  had  played  no  part  on  continental 
battle-fields,  but  since  the  foreign  conqueror's  victory  at 
England's  miU-  ll'is^ings  the  spirit  of  the  nation  had  strength- 
tary  strength  ened,  and  the  Englishman  now  looked  with 
Sdthd  ^^^™  "^V^^  *'-'  Frenchman,  before  whose 
ancestors  hi:?  iwn  trembled.  On  English 
village  greens  incessant  practice  had  developed  among 
the  peasants  amazing  skill  and  strength  with  the  long- 
bow, while  in  France,  where  the  notions  of  feudal  chivalry 
still  reigned,  the  mounted  knight  in  armour  was  thought 
to  be  unconquerable  by  those  who  fought  on  foot.  The 
French  nobility,  proud  of  feudal  independence,  had  learned 
little  discipline ;  they  were  fiery  and  intractable,  and  it  was 
an  unorganized  hortU\  rather  than  an  army  that  their  king 
gathered  under  his  banner. 
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Edward's  first  great  victory  was  on  the  sea.  In  1340 
he  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  the 
EngU.'.uaval  Flemish  harbour  of 
victory  at  Sluys.     In  the  days 

Blnys,  1340.  before  artillery  such 
fighting  was  mainly  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  and  usually  with- 
out quarter;  it  is  said  that 
of  the  conquered,  twenty -five 
thousand,  an  incredible  num- 
ber, perished.  On  land  the  war 
was  long  indecisive,  and  then 
came  success  that  revealed  to 
Eiirope  a  new  military  power. 
In  13-46  Edward  ravaged  Nor- 
mandy, imprudently  advanced 

to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  soon  was  obliged  to  retreat 
northward.  With  difficulty  he  crossed  the  Seine  and  the 
The  EnKlish  Somme,  but  when  hi.s  road  to  Flanders  seemed 
victory  at  Oiiaj  at  last  secure,  he  turned  at  Crecy  to  face  his 
^  ^^*^'  foes.     The  battle  that  followed  was  most  de- 

cisive. The  English  chose  their  position  on  rising  ground, 
and  had  time  to  rest  before  the  fight.     The  French,  worn 

out  with  long  march- 
ing, but  certain  of  vic- 
tory, attacked  impetu- 
ously as  they  arrived. 
Their  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bowmen 
fired,  but  were  out  of 
range  of  the   English 
lines.      Then  came  a 
terrible    volley    from 
English  long-bows;  the 
cross-bowmen  tried  to  retire,  but  the  advancing  French 
cavalry   rode   them   down  as  traitors  and   cowards,  and 
12 
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clmrgod  up  towardH  tlie  English   men-at-arms,  standing 
on  foot  as  at  Halidon  Hill.     The  English  archers  on  the 

two    flanks   siiot   down 
with  their  deadly  arrows 
men    and    horses,    and 
while  the  English  lines 
stood  almost  untouched 
the    French   floundered 
in    hopeless    confusion. 
Probably  less  than  one 
hundred  fell  on  the  side 
of  the  victors ;    of  the 
vanquished     about     fif- 
teen hundred  lords  and 
knights    perished,    and 
we  shall  never  know  how 
many  thousands  more  of 
plebeian  blood. 
The  new  English  method  at  Crecy  proved  a  heavy 
blow  to  feudal  chivalry;   men  on  foot  armed  with  the 
long-bow  were  now  seen  to  be  more  than  a 
(3^*  **  "        match  for  mounted  and  mailed  knights.    Xot 
two  months  after  Crecy  the  English  over- 
came and  captured  David  II  of  Scotland  at  Neville's 
Cross,  near  Durham,  and  the  nation  was  filled  with  the 
The  Scots  ^"^^  °^  conquest.    Edward  proceeded  to  make 

defeated  at  his  footing  in  France  permanent.  He  at- 
Nevme'sCro...  tacked  and  at  length  took  Calais,  expelled 
all  refusing  to  recognise  him  as  king,  offered 
free  house  accommodation  to  his  subjects  settling  there, 
and  gave  to  the  town  trading  privileges  that  soon  made  it 
the  centre  of  Engliph  commerce  with  continental  Europe. 
Over  Calais  the  English  flag  continued  to  wave  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 

Edward  had  re-entered  liis  capital  with  a  conqueror's 
pomp,  when  a  terrible  cncniy  prostrated  all  the  nations 
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alike.  The  Black  Death  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Black  Sea  by  Genoese  sailors.  Its  mark  waH  a 
(lark  eruption  upon  the  body,  and  few  whom 
it  attacked  recovered.  All  classes  and  ages, 
but  especially  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  fell 
before  this  awful  plague,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within 
the  fourteen  mouths  of  its  terrible  ravages  London  shrank 
to  half  its  numbers.  Villages,  manors,  and  monasteries 
were  alike  desolated.  On  one  manor  the  court  is  sum- 
moned for  a  certain  day ;  before  it  comes  round  eleven 
out  of  the  sixteen  persons  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
have  perished.  Many  thousands  of  the  clergy  were  car- 
ried off ;  terror-stricken  people  fled  to  the  convents  some- 
times to  find  that  friar  and  monk  had  perished  to  a  man. 
Crops  rotted  unharvested  in  the  field.  Perhaps  half  the 
total  population  died,  and  in  1361  and  1369  the  pestilence 
returnetl,  but  with  effects  less  woeful. 

Renewed  war  increased  the  common  suffering.    The 
Spanish  ventured  to  dispute  English  dominion  over  the 
narrow  seas,  and  in  August,  1350,  Edward 
attacked  their  fleet  between  Winchelsea  and 
Sluys.    A  desperate  struggle  followed.    Eng- 
land's   chivalry    was    there — the    king,   the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  chief  nobility — and 
in  the  evening  Edward  landed  at  Winchel- 
sea, the  winner  of  the  first  great  English  vic- 
tory over  the  Spaniards  upon  the  seas.     His 
people  called  him  "  King  of  the  Seas  " — an  early  claim 
to  their  supremacy  in  sea  power. 

The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  continued.  At 
Mauron,  in  Brittany,  the  French  met  with  dis- 
aster in  1352,  and  four  years  later  came  a  de- 
feat almost  as  crushing  as  Crecy.  Poitiers  is 
the  second  great  English  victory  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  known  as  "  The  Black 
Prince,"  had  marched  out  from  Ho-deaux  to  ravage  the 
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soiitli  of  France  and  liad  gathered  a  huge  mass  of  booty 

when  a  Frencli  army  under  King  John  and  liis  son  Thilip 

attacked    liiin    near    Poitiers. 

The   triumph    of  tlic   English 

was  complete,  and  King  John 

and  his  son  remained  prisoners 

in  their  hands.     After  Poitiers, 

the  French,  inferior  in  the  02)en 

field,  preferred   to  shut  them- 

^v^,  r     u         ^^'^'*'*^    "P    within 
The  French  now         1 1    j    ,  , 

offer  better         Walled  towns  and 
resistance.  The  to  leave  the  enemy 

introduction  of       ,      ,  ,  •  "^ 

artillery.  ^o  harry  the  coun- 

try, hut  the  advan- 
tages of  this  defensive  warfare 
were  lessened  by  the  use  of 
artillery,  which  began  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century. 
Cannon  were  invented  before  the  smaller  arms,  but  our 
generation,  strong  for  destruction,  smiles  at  their  feeble- 
ness. Stones  were  often  used  as  cannou-baHs,  and  only 
about  three  shots  could  be  fired  in  an  hour.     Yet  with  the 

ajipearance  of  can- 
non  the  glory  of 
the  mediaeval  cas- 
tle declined ;  hith- 
erto the  most  for- 
midable    assaults 
were  from  mova- 
ble towers  pushed 
up   close    to    the 
wall  or  from  cum- 
brous    battering- 
rams,     but     now 
artillery   loosened   the  castle's   masonry  and    sometimes 
l.rougiit  down  its  walls.     When  the  peasantry  of  France, 
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maddenod  by  tho  extortion  and  desolation  of  war,  rose 
in  1358  in  a  revolt,  called  the  Jacquerie  (from  Jacques, 
the  nickname  of  tho  French  peasant),  they  were  crushed 
only  by  the  aid  of  tho  English  leaders,  who  saw  a  greater 
enemy  in  peasant  independence  than  in  France.  Both 
nations  were  growing  weary  of  what  was  becoming  an  in- 
glorious struggle,  and  Franco  in  particular 
534!  1360.  ''»*!  sulTered  terribly.  The  Treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny  in  l.'JGO  ended  the  war  for  a  time. 
France  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  of  this  Edward 
III  was  to  be  the  ruler, 
and  he  in  turn  aban- 
doned his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France  and 
to  territory  north  of 
the  Loire,  except  the 
district  about  Calais. 
The  French  King 
John,  a  captive  in  Ed- 
ward's hands,  was  to 
be  released  for  the 
enormous  ransom  of 
about  £750,000. 

The  Treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny  was  made  almost 
to  be  broken^  In  13G3  Edward  created  the  Black  Prince 

Renewed  war 
disastroQS  to 
the  English. 
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Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  prince  involved  him- 
self in  an  unfortunate  Spanish  alliance;  a 
campaign  in  Spain  shattered  his  health  and 
souu  entangled  him  in  debt.  His  mercenary  "  companies  " 
paid  themselves  by  ravaging   French   territory,  and   he 
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levied  oppresBivo  ta.xca  on  \m  new  subjects,  who  turned 
to  the  King  of  Frunce  na  their  dolivorer.  King  John, 
moreover,  could  not  pay  iiis  raiiHom  and  died  a  captive  in 
England.  A  crisis  came  in  IMU  when  Charles  of  France 
summoned  the  Black  Prince  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  ap- 
pear before  him  at  Paris  to  answer  complaints  of  his  veh- 


sals.  To  this  reassertion  of  the  sovereignty  renounced 
in  i;}00  the  prince  replied  that  he  would  go  to  Paris, 
but  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  Edward  once 
more  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.  But  the  sec- 
ond war  proved  disastrous  to  the  English.  They  lost 
their  cities  in  Aquitaine  one  by  one,  and  the  Black  Prince 

Truce  in  137/..    "^  ^^^^*'^  ^®"*  ^^^^  *^  England  with  a  mor- 
tal illness,  to  linger  a  few  years  and  to  die 
before  Ju^  father.     His  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  lea  an 
army  to  Aquitaine  out  could  do  little  against  the  brilliant 
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French  leader  du  (Juosclin,  and  finally  made  a  trnco  wludi 
U'ft  to  the  French  what  they  liad  gained. 

Fruitless  enough  were  the  wars  of  Edward  III  and 
their  cruel  and  bloody  character,  the  oppressions  which 
„  ,  .     thev   involved   for   the  common  people,  are 

galMcfthe  not  to  be  concealed  by  the  waving  plumes 
*"■  and  banners  of  tiu!  nu'diu-val  pageant  or  by 

tlie  florid  courtesy  of  the  ago  of  chivalry.  Yet  their 
history,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the  real  history  of  the 
people.  Crecy  and  Poitiers  won  nothing  permanent  for 
the  English  crown,  but  they  made  the  English  nation 
certain  of  itself  as  it  had  not  been  before.  Even 
Edward's  misfortunes  brought  tardy  blessings  to  his 
country,  for  the  loss  of  Aquitaino  helped  to  make  Eng- 
land independent  of  continental  complications,  while  the 
Black  Death,  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  labourers, 
helped  to  increase  their  wages  and  to  raise  their  status. 

On  the  whole,  Edward's  reign  shows  progress  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  J^ach  Parliament  held  but  one  session, 
Edward's  *"*^  *^  demands  for  supplies  were  constant, 

domestic  there  Wore  usually  two  or  three  elections  in 

^^'^'  the  course  of  a  single  year.     The  members  of 

the  Commons  were  chosen  with  little  ceremony  by  the 
electors  who  attended  the  county  court,  or,  in  the  towns, 
by  the  assembled  freemen.  As  yet  the  working  classes 
had  no  voice  in  the  nation's  councils.  Under  Edward 
III  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  finally  separated  into 
distinct  chambei.^.  The  proud  Lords  preferred  to  sit 
apart,  but  in  doing  so  they  unwittingly  increased  the 
power  of  the  Commons,  for  henceforth  each 
chamber  must  be  consulted  in  regard  to  pro- 
posed liiws  and  the  Commons  thus  secured  a 
veto  power.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  growth  of 
national  spirit  that  French,  used  in  the  plead- 
ings in  the  courts  since  the  days  of  Henry  III,  was  now, 
possibly  because  it  was  the  tongue  of  a  hostile  people, 
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•iinphucd  by  Knglisl,,  tl.ough  tho  pruceedin-H  were  still 
riHorded  in  I^tin. 

The   8i)irit  of   Edward's  commereiul   legislution   was 
very  imrrow.     Only  certain  privileged  persons,  "  tho  mer- 
BMtrioti<«.        ''''""*'?  °^  ^'»«  staple,"  could  sell  such  com- 
■poB  oommeiM.    Hiodities  as  Wool,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to 
foreigners,  who  in  turn   could   buy  only  at 
certain  specified  places.     Trade  with  Scotland,  a  hostile 
country    was  wholly  prohibited     The  export  abroad  of 
living  sheep  was  forbidden,  lest   foreign  breeds   shoul.l 
hus  be  improved;  and  there  were  heavy  penalties  for 
taking  iron  out  of  the  country.     A  nu- chant  might  deal 
in  but  one  kind  of  merchandise.     Kven  diet  and  dress 
were  regulated.    No  one   might    have  more   than   two 
courses  at  meals,  except  on  important  feast-days  when 
three  were  allowed.     The  English  must  wear  only  En- 
lish  cloth,  and  Parliament  proscribed  a  limit  to  the  cost 
of  dress  for  each  class :  a  servant  must  not  pay  more 
than  two  marks  per  yard  for  clotli;  and  furs  and  finer 
textures,  like  silk,  were  forbidden  to  all  but  the  well- 
to-do. 

The  popes,  dwelling  under  French  influence  at  Avi- 
gnon, now  became  extremely  unpopular  in  England. 
E«»triotioin  '^^^y  had  long  appointed  nominees  to  Eng- 
«'.  !'"''  '^*^»«fi«*^8  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 

power.  *"y  patrons  or  even  of  the  king ;  for  instance, 

a  pope  named  Adam  of  Orlton  as  Bishop  of 
^\  inchester,  in  spite  of  Edward  Ill's  opposition,  and  some 
said  at  the  demand  of  Edward's  enemy,  the  Kinff  of 
Prance.  The  popes  demanded  from  time  to  time  a  direct 
tax  from  the  English  clergy,  and  a  papal  c  Joe  tor  lived 
m  London  in  great  state  to  receive  moneys  for  his  mas- 
ter, which  the  nation  believed  were  sometimes  used  to 
ransom  French  captives  held  by  the  English.  I„  1351 
Parliament  took  action,  and  with  "biting  words  "  passed 
the  .Statute  of  Provisors,  whicli  forbade  the  operation  in 
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Kn^lund  of  the  ugciita  wlio  "  providt'd  "  Kii>;li.sii  clnirrlj 
livings  for  pujial  iioiiiiiu't's.  Tlieno  "  l'rovi»or8  "  hml  lu't'ii 
ucctiHtomed  touppml  in  dinputcd  caseri  to  tlie 
Proriion  1361.  ^'^pc,  ill  wiioso  dirttuiii  court  the  Kn<.'lish  dc- 
Sutnte of  Pnw-  fcndunt  conhl  got  little  redrosH,  To  slop  the 
munlre,13B3.  ^,,^1,,.^  evil  of  apiH^alrt  the  statute  of  I'rae- 
munire  in  1353  forhudo  the  king's  Huhjeots,  under  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  all  goo'  and  of  intprisonnient  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  to  be  parties,  without  his  leave,  to  a  nuit  in  any 
foreign  eourt,  in<;luding  that  of  the  Pope.  In  the  next 
reign  these  statutes  were  elaborated  ami  re-eiuicted,  hut 
already  in  the  reign  of  J'dward  III  they  show  an  aggres- 
sive spirit  against  the  Church.  Perhaps  seriouf  thoughts 
and  reforming  zeal  were  reinforced  by  the  desolation  of 
tiie  Black  Death.  When  in  1365  the  Pope  asked  for  the 
tribute  promised  to  his  predecessors  by  King  John,  Eng- 
land vehemently  rejected  the  demand.  John  Wyclitfe, 
a  patriot  priest,  was  one  of  those  who  spoke  most  strongly 
against  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  Parliament,  sus- 
picious of  Church  influence,  petitioned  the  king  not  to 
give  high  office  to  ecclesiastics.  Since  they  were  the 
best-educated  men  of  the  time  and  thus  the  most  fit  to 
direct  public  affairs,  it  was  perhaps  well  for  Kngland  that 
the  petition  failed,  and  that  priests  continued  for  two 
centuries  still  to  take  a  leading  part  in  her  political  life. 

Edward's  later  years  were  melancholy.  Men  ripened 
young  and  died  early  in  his  age.  At  fourteen  he  was  a 
The  scandal  and  ^'"^'  ""*^  before  sixty  both  his  mind  and 
misrule  of  body  Were  decayed.     The  court  was  rent  by 

factions,  of  which  his  own  sons  were  the 
centres,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  allied  with  Alice 
Porrers,  the  king's  nurse,  became  for  a  time  supreme. 
Parliament  struggled  against  these  adverse  influences  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  dying  Prince  of  Wales.  The  "Good 
Parliament "  of  137(5  impejiclicd  Alice  Pcrrcrs  and  othiT 
corrupt  persons  about   the  court,  and  fninklv   claimed 
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timt  to  it  tliP  miniHters  of  tln«  kinjf  were  regponaiblo;  but 

tho  HlH«k  I'rinco  dii'tl  hcfon'  miicli  was  done  and  John 

of  (iaiint  renmint'd  in  ronlrol.    Amid 

the  hitter  rivulriea  of  the  conrt  even 

the  stately  William  of  \\  vkeliam,  prel- 
ate, arcliiteet,  benefactor  «tf   future 

jrt'nerationH  hy  Iuh  eolh'p'H  at  Oxford 

and  Winchester,  wan  force<l  to  hend 

f''H  knee  to  Alice  I'errors  in  order  to 
cure   royal   favour.       £dw'ard   was 

<lyinK,  hut  nhe  would  let  him  think 

only  of  hunting  and  hawking.  Then, 
»H  the  end  approaelu'd,  she  stripiH'd 
even  the  ringn  from  his  fingerH  and 
left  him,  and  only  a  poor 
1377.  *  **  priest  remained  to  whis- 
per some  spiritual  com- 
fort. The  warrior  king  died  little 
regretted,  but  since  he  was  the  last 
sovereign  before  Henry  VIII  whose 
title  to  the  throne  was  undisputed, 
posterity  learned,  with  slight  rea- 
'  I'.,  to  looiv  upon  the  domestic  quiet 
of  his  reign  as  almost  a  golden  age. 
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The  heir  to  the  throne  was  B" chard,  a  boy  of  eleven,  tho 
son  of  the  dead  and  much-loved  Hlack  Prince.  Among 
ThesitnaUonin  turbulent  uncles  the  child's  claim  to  the 
EngUndonthe  throiie  would  have  gained  little  respect,  had 
aXrfn!  ^*  "•'*  ^^^  '<"•  t^'e  sanction  of  divine  right 
already  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  senior  line. 
Richard  was  handsome,  clever,  and  for  some  time  popu- 
lar.  He  perished  at  thirty-three,  and  much  of  the  folly 
of  his  career  is  due  to  his  youth.  In  times  of  crisis  he 
proved  bold  and  tactful;  he  ha<l  strong  affections  and 
literary  tastes,  but  was  fond  of  pomp  and  show  and  set 
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the  evil  fuRhion,  in  an  extravsgant  age,  of  (pending  great 
siimB  on  dretifl.  Probably  he  liafi  fared  h:idly  at  the  liandi 
of  court  historianB,  who  had  no  praise  fur  a 
fallen  ruler.  It  ia  not  certain  that  ho  was, 
a8  they  descrilie  him,  drnnicen  and  profli- 
gate. It  i8  certain  that,  like  Charles  I,  he  had  theories 
of  tha  kingly  office  which  no  free  nation  could  accept. 
At  a  time  when  Parliamont  which  half  a  century  before 
hod  depotied  a  king,  was  making  more  and  more  insistent 
demands  to  control  the  (lovomment,  he  would  tell  his 
courtiers  that  the  king  pos- 
sessed full  power  to  legislate 
for  and  to  rule  the  state. 

I'he  first  four  years  of  the 
reign  had  passed  when  a  ter- 
rible revolt  showed  the  ele- 
ments of  discontent  lurking 

Th.o.tbr..kof  in  England,  and 
the  Pewuuiu'  confirmed  the 
E.»olt,la81.      ^^y   ^^  to   ^jjg 

land  whose  king  is  a  child. 
As  Edward  III  was  dying 
war  with  France  had  broken 
out  again,  and  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  England  suffered  terribly  from  French 
pillaging  expeditions.  John  of  Gaunt's  government  was 
too  weak  to  stop  them.  He  himself  was  very  unpopular 
and  the  upper  classes,  demoralized  by  war,  were  selfish 
and  extravagant.  There  was  discontent  in  the  towns,  for 
many  artisans  chafed  under  the  tyranny  of  t  .j  powerful 
Thefint  ^^^^  guilds,  and  were  especially  jealous  of 

itruggle  Flemings  and  other  foreigners  who  still  con- 

Md'kbl,;^*'''**'  *'*^"®'^  *"  extensive  trade  in  England.    Owing 
to  the  contrast  of  their  own  poverty  with  the 
wealth  !»nd  power  of  the  prelates  and  the  rich  monas- 
♦erieb,  ev^n  the  parish  clergy  were  restless.     England  was 
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indeed  ripe  for  the  first  serious  conflict  between  capital 
and  labour. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  discontented  classes  were 
tlie  peasants.     During  thirty  years  a  strugg!-  had  been 
ThediBcontent     f!!'"^  on  between  the  labour  r  ,,::.;  u,  i^,d. 
of  the  peasants,     ^  "^  pestilence  of  1U9  mvil     labour  .\ar- 
and  wages  high.     Parliamon  ,  v  ijich   nr.;  .. 
sentt'd,  not  the  labourer,  but  his  master,  t.ok  uctirn,  and 
the  Statutt-o  of  Labourers  begun  in  l.'UO  provided 'tiiat 
every  labourer  not  already  engaged  must  take  the  work 
offered  to  him,  at  the  wages  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
plague,  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  upon  those  paying 
higher  wages.    By  a  later  atrocious  provision  the  labourer 
who  violated  these  conditions  might  bo  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  F  (for  Falsity).     Legislation  to 
regulate  prices  has  nearly  always  proved  futile.     England 
was  at  the  time  experiencing  a  considerable  expansion  of 
trade ;  the  pillage  of  France  had  brought  much  money  into 
the  country,  and  the  need  for  the  labourers  now  so  reduced 
m  number  was  active.     The  villein  on  the  manor  was  in 
great  demand.     He  had  inherited  a  servile  condition,  the 
law  had  compelled  him  to  pay  his  rent  in  the  form  of  la- 
bour for  his  master,  but  by  the  fourteenth  century  money 
was  in  wider  use,  a  good  many  villeins  paid  rent  in  money 
instead   of  labour,  and  worked  for  whom  they  pleased, 
r  It  when  labour  became  dear  the  lords  searched  eagerly 
the  manorial  rolls  and  the  peasants'  pedigrees  to  find 
which  of  their  tenants  were  by  birth  villeins,  and  liable 
to  give  labour  under  villein  service.     But  even  with  the 
law  on  his  side  the  master  found  it  hard  to  enforce  his 
rights,  for,  since  the  villein  could  easily  get  better  pay  else- 
where, he  often  ran  away  and  it  was  diflicult  to  follow  him 
and  bring  him  back,  while  those  who  did  remain  in  unwill- 
ing bondage  began  in  time  to  question  the  lord's  right  to 
keep  them  enslaved.    Tlie  craving  for  equality  was  already 
strong  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  outburst  in  1.381. 
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There  were  not  wanting  leaders  to  declaim  against  the 
existing  structure  of  society.  John  Wycliffe,  tliough  near 
his  end,  played  still  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Mn^WydX?^  politics,  and  even  John  of  Gaunt,  a  profligate 
and  worthless  man,  had  found  it  expedient  to 
ally  himself  with  this  stern,  almost  fanatical,  denouncer  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  age.  In  1378,  soon  after  Richard  II 
came  to  the  throne,  Christendom  was  divided  by  the 
appeals  of  two  popes,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon, 
denouncing  each  his  rival's  claim  to  the  papal  throne, 
and  this  schism  embit- 
tered WyclifTc's  growing 
anger,  lie  attacked  the 
Church's  teaching  about 
the  mass,  which  he  called 
a  superstitious  fable ;  he 
declared  that  her  excom- 
munication was  only  valid 
if  the  sinner  was  already 
condemned  by  his  own 
sin,  and  that  her  vast  pos- 
sessions w^ere  a  hindrance 
to  her  spiritual  work. 
Wycliffe  had  a  powerful 
mind  and  a  genius  for  or- 
ganization, which  he  used 
especially  against  the 
monks  and  friars.  His  bunds  of  "poor  priests"  w^-  *  up 
and  down  the  land  preaching  to  multitudes,  an  '  had 
enough  political  influence  to  secure  their  safety  ..oni  at- 
tack. He  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  wrote 
and  circulated  sermons  remarkable  for  vehemence  against 
the  evils  in  the  Church.  His  movement,  vigorously  con- 
ducted, radical  and  even  socialistic  in  its  attacks  on 
property,  could  not  be  without  profound  influence  in  a 
time  iif  general  discontent.      The   discipjes  of   ^^■yclii^e 
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came  to  be  known  as  the  Lollards     It  is  never  easy  to 
trace  the  influence  and  the  number,  of  the  adherents  of 

new  opinions,  but  Lol- 
lard teaching  was  no 
obscure  factor  in  the 
great  peasant  uprising. 
The  storm  prepar- 
ing in  so  many  ways 
finally  burst,  owing  to 
a  new  and  oppressive 
tax.      An   invasion  of 

iQcn       IX  .  .,     ,  France  was  planned  in 

1380  and  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  a  special  poll-tax  was 
levied.    Each  township  was  to  pay  a  shilling  for  every 
The  immediate     Person  within  it  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
«n.eof the        age,  and  in  present-day  values  this  meant  a 
tax  of  fully  twelve  shillings  per  head.    The 
first  results  from  the  tax  were  disappointing,  and  early  in 
J  d81  collectors  went  about  exact- 
ing  it  more  rigorously.      There 
were  angry  disputes  as  to  the 
ages  of  children  said  to  be  liable 
to  the  tax,  which,  to  the  peasant 
who  might  have  to  pay  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  several  others 
in  his  fam.ly,  was  a  burden  al- 
most intolerable.    Some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  and  villages, 
to    avoid    payment,    abandoned 
their  homes  for  a  roving  life  in 
forests    and    waste    places,    and 
even  more    resolute 
action    soon     came.     ''***'^'*'  ^^'"hkn.  ailut  i;uo. 

Kent  fhor.  ^''!t  '*  ^'''^^'  °°  *^*y  3^'  13«1'  then  in 
Kent,  then  m  the  far  north  and  in  the  south-west  vio- 
lent outbreaks  oconrrod.     They  spread  su  rapidly   that 
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the  uprising  must  have  been  s?.ilfully  planned.  In 
some  places  members  of  well-known  county  families 
were  the  leaders,  in  others  priests  lil;e  John  Ball  and 
he  who  called  himself  "Jack  Straw"  declaimed  liberty, 
equality,  and  social  revolution  to  ignorant  and  enraged 
crowds.  There  were  horrid  scenes  of  violence,  those 
in  anl  near  London  being  the  most  dreadful.  John 
Hall  preached  to  a  vast  multitude  at  Black  Heath  on 
the  lines, 

■'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  f  " 

and  his  address  was  little  but  an  incitement  to  destroy  the 
ruling  classes.  Whenever  they  could  the  peasants  burned 
title-dends  and 
court  rolls,  which 
were  the  chief  evi- 
dences of  villein- 
age, and  judges, 
'  vers, and  jurors, 
those  who,  in  short, 
had  been  instru- 
mental against  the 
poor  in  interpret- 
ing the  law,  were 
usually  beheaded 
when  seized.  The 
mob  of  London  destroyed  John  of  fiaunt's  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  in  England,  and 
burned  the  Temple  with  its  legal  books  and  records. 
Peasants  from  the  surrounding  country  marched  to  Lon- 
don and  a  vast  multitude  surrounded  the  Tower  where 
the  young  king  was  living.  Their  demands  were  insist- 
ent : — freedom  for  the  peasants  born  in  bondage ;  in  lieu 
of  personal  service  a  uniform  i  te  of  fourpenco  an  acre 
fur  (iio  land  which  tlit'V  licld  ;  tlie  abolition  of  exactinjr 
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tolls  charged  in  towns  like  London  for  the  right  to  trade ; 
and,  finally,  pardon. 

Richard,  though  only  fifteen,  showed  courage  and  re- 
source. He  consented  to  go  with  a  few  followers  to  Mile 
End,  and  there,  face  to  face  with  the  rebel  array,  he  prom- 
ised redress.  While  he  was  absent  from  the 
retold*  *'^'*'  Tower  a  dark  tragedy  was  enacted.  Wat 
Tyler,  the  most  violent  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
and  "  Jack  Straw "  with  400  followers,  rushed  into  the 
Tower,  insulted  the  king's  mother,  seized  Simon  Sudbury, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  with  half  a 
dozen  other  officials,  and  promptly  struck  olf  their  heads 
on  Tower  Hill.  Bloody  revolution  seemed  thus  triumph- 
ant in  London.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  may  believe  wholly  the 
received  account,  which  is  that,  on  the  next  day,  Richard, 
with  a  small  following,  met,  in  Smithfield,  Wat  Tyler, 
with  a  huge  disorderly  host.  The  cry  of  the  revolution- 
ists had  been  "  King  Richard  and  the  Commons,"  and  the 
boy's  person  inspired  respect  and  reverence  denied  to  his 
ministers.  When  Tyler,  with  the  arrogance  of  new- 
found power,  raised  his  hand  in  a  threatening  way  to  the 
king,  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  promptly  stabbed 
him  in  the  throat  with  a  short  sword,  and  some  one  else 
killed  him.  The  rebel  archers  drew  their  bows,  and  Rich- 
ard and  his  small  following  would,  as  Froissart's  story 
goes,  have  perished  had  he  not  galloped  boldly  up  to 
their  line  and  called  upon  them  to  take  him  instead  of 
the  traitor  Tyler  as  their  leader.  The  awe  of  kingship 
fell  upon  the  host,  and  on  Richard's  definite  promise  of 
redress  they  dispersed.  The  revolt  was  soon  quieted  or 
crushed  in  other  places.  Its  violence  lasted  little  more 
than  a  fortnight. 

The  Government  recovered  from  its  panic,  revoked 
Richard's  promises  on  the  plea  that  in  making  them  he  bad 
exceeded  the  royal  power,  and  then  executed  the  surviv- 
ing leaders.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  had  no  effect  in 
13* 
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freeing  peasants  from  villein  service,  but  a  process,  begun 
before  the  rising,  continued  after  it.  One  by  one  the 
Theeffeouof  Peasants  commuted  tlieir  personal  services, 
thewTolton  too  loosely  defined  for  the  freer  spirit  of  the 
rS.  *''"®'  ^or  a  fixed  yearly  rent ;  the  lords'  power 

over  them  slowly  decayed,  and  not  long  after 
the  revolt  the  great  mass  of  the  English  peasants  were 
free  men.  By  1450  scarcely  a  manor  continued  to  be 
wholly  cultivated  by  villein  labour,  and  a  century  later 
there  were  only  a  few  villeins  in  England  ;  in  France  the 
peasants  were  still  serfs  attached  to  the  soil  when  the 
Jinghsh  labourer  had  become,  almost  without  exception, 
free.  He  tilled  the  land,  or  sought  work  in  the  town,  or 
took  to  the  sea,  and  his  freedom  played  a  large  part  in 
political  and  industrial  development. 

After  the  peasants'  outbreak  John  of  Gaunt  ceased  to 
play  a  great  part  in  public  affairs,  and  his  brother, 
Eiohard'B  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  a  few  lead- 

attempt  to         ing  nobles,  ruled  the   young  king  and  the 
K^tt.       "f '"";     They   kept  him  in    tutelage    even 
after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  when 
he  chafed   under  their  control  they  reminded  him   of 
the  fate  of    Edward  II,  and  seriously   debated   among 
themselves  whether  they  should  not  depose  him.    Richard 
tried  to  surround  himself  with  his  own  friends :  de  Vere 
who  became  Duke  of  Ireland;  de  la  Pole,  whom  he  made 
Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  and  others.     He  appealed 
at  length  to  Tresilian,  the  chief  justice,  and  other  judges 
who  solemnly  declared  that  the  power  exerted  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  was  illegal.     Glouces- 
ter's party  took  up  arms  and  proved  too  strong  for  the 
king,  and  under  their  lead  a  parliament  in  1388,  called 
for   Its  severity  "The   Merciless   Parliament,"  declared 
guilty  of  treason  and  condemned  to  death  Tresilian  and 
others.     An  orgy  of  blood  followed  that  recalled  the  bru- 
tal days  of  Edward  II. 
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AVhen  twenty-tliree  liicliard  was  at  last  able  to  assort 
liimself.  In  1389  by  a  siuUlon  stroko  lie  dismissed  his  un- 
Eichard's  Welcome    counsellors    and    placed    his    own 

pemnal  rale  friends  In  their  places.  This  bold  step  suc- 
begini,  1389.  ceedcd,  and,  though  faction  raged  that  in  the 
end  destroyed  the  unhappy  king,  lie  was  able  for  some 
eight  years  really  to  rule.  Xor  did  he  rule  badly.  The 
country  was  soon  quiet.  Trade,  interrupted  by  the  period 
of  disorder,  revived.  He  had  married,  when  but  fifteen, 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
She  proved  a  wise  helper,  but  died  in  i;J94,  and  her  death 
made  possible  a  marriage  union,  and  consequently  peace, 
between  England  and  France.  In  1390  Richard  married 
Isabella,  a  child  of  seven,  daughter  of  tlie  King  of  Franco, 
and  concluded  a  truce  for  twenty-eight  years  with  that 
state. 

Richard  was  no  friend  of  the  Lollard  agitators  and  ap- 
pears to  have  persecuted  them,  but  he  also  checked  the 
Church.  His  statute  against  "  Provisors,"  passed  in  1390, 
took  even  stronger  ground  than  did  the  earlier  one.  He 
also  passed  a  new  Statute  of  Mortmain  in  1391,  and  in 
1393  his  Statute  of  Praemunire  increased  the  penalties  for 
appealing  to  Rome. 

To  check  the  Church  required  courage,  for  his  situa- 
tion was  difficult ;  he  was  always  parrying  intrigues  by 
The  rashness  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends,  Henry  of  Derby, 
Richard's  kter  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Arundel,  Warwick,  and 
others,  to  regain  control.  He  proved  besides 
his  own  enemy.  He  plunged  into  extravagances,  formed 
a  plan  to  become  emperor,  levied  illegal  taxes,  showed  that 
he  desired  to  destroy  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  lost 
in  the  end  the  favour  of  his  people.  Convinced  of  a  plot 
against  him,  he  suddenly,  in  1397,  seized  Gloucester  and 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel.  Years  before  thoy  had 
treated  Tresiliau  and  others  with  brutal  severity  and  now 
their  own  time  had  come.   Arundel  was  executed,  Glouces- 
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ter  soon  died,  or  may  liuvc  been  murdered,  and  Warwick 
was  sent  into  perpetual  exile.  Richard  carrie(?  matters 
with  a  higl)  hand.  His  sheriffs  wlio  had  charge  of  the  elec- 
tions packe  1  a  parliament  which  granted  his  every  demand, 
and  even  formally  surrendered  its  powers  to  him  and  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  all  who  criticised  the  king's  actions. 

In  May,  1399,  Richard  crossed  to  Ireland,  a  country 
which  to  his  credit  he  tried  to  rule  well.  We  have  a 
pleasant  picture  of  him,  now  a  man  of  thirty- 
three,  saying  farewell  at  Windsor  to  the  child 
of  ten  to  whom  he  was  married,  lifting  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissing  her  again  and  again. 
His  absence  opened  the  door  to  his  foes.  He  hud  already 
banished  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  John  of  Gaunt's  son  and 


Htniy,  Mn  of 
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heir,  and  on  the  old  duke's  death  in  i:59!»  he  refused 
to  permit  the  vast  estates  of  the  dukedom  to  pass  to  their 
new  owner.     Henry  landed  in   Yorkshire  on  July  4,  de- 
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daring  that  ho  came  only  to  secure  his  inheritance,  but 
the  kingdom  turned  to  him,  and  when  Richard  hurriedly 
returned  from  Ireland  his  cause  was  already  lost.    He  be- 
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Po.vTEFRACT  Castle,   whkre  Richard  II   died,   as  it   ai-pearku  in  tub 
Sevkntkenth  Centihv. 

came  Henry's  prisoner,  and  against  the  fallen  king  was 
soon  charged  a  long  list  of  oflfences— perfidy,  misuse  of 
power,  attempts  at  despotism,  even  murder.  He  had 
packed  parliamen^s  to  do  his  will  and  by  a  packed  parlia- 
ment his  fate  was  sealed.  It  deposed  him  and  made  Henry 
king.  The  inevitable  tragedy  followed.  While  Richard 
Eiohard'8  lived  Henry  was  not  safe,  and  a  few  months 

death,  1400.  later,  in  Henry's  castle  at  Pontefract,  the 
young  king  was  found  dead,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  starved  by  his  jailer. 

Richard's  reign,  with  its  strife  of  classes,  its  religious 
upheaval,  its  tragic  factions,  forms  a  momentous  era  in 
English  national  life.  Higher  impulses  were  now  becom- 
ing clearer.     While  Richard  was  king,  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
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made  the  hitherto  rude  EngliBh  speech  the  language  of 

a  new  and  splendid  literuture,  and  hid  Canterbury  Tales 

reveal   the  modern   spirit,  keen,  hunioroun, 

The  Intelleotual        ,  •   •      ■       ,         ,         ^  ,         rr.i         , . 

progresi  of  the  «»itiru'ul,  alreutly  at  work.  The  discontent 
age.  Chancer,  of  the  time  also  had  its  poet.  William  Lang- 
ang  ao  ,  etc.  j^^jig  Complaint  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  a 
stern  echo  of  the  passions  that  caused  the  peasants'  re- 
volt. Its  author  was  a  poor  priest,  Chaucer  was  a  courtier, 
and  each  wrote  in  the  English 
that  appealed  to  his  class.  Wyc- 
lifTe's  Bible  and  his  stirring  ser- 
mons are  in  the  same  tongue  and 
point  to  the  same  truth  —  that 
the  nation  had  at  last  learned  to 
speak,  and  to  speak  with  vigour, 
its  own  thoughts  in  its  own  way. 

Summary  of  Dates 

The  Knights  Templars  attacked 
in  France  in  1307,  were  overthrown 
in  England  in  1808.  The  Lords  Or- 
dainers  seized  control  of  Edward's  Gov. 
eminent  in  1310.  Gaveston  was  exe- 
cuted in  1312,  and  Edward  II's  invasion  of  Scotland  and  defeat  at 
Bannockbnrn  occurred  in  1814.  He  was  enabled  to  destroy  Lan- 
caster in  1322,  but  his  supporters,  the  Despensers,  were  overthrown  by 
his  wife  Isaltclla  and  Mortimer  in  1326.  and  in  1327  Edward  himself 
was  deposed  and  murdered.  In  1882  we  find  the  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  the  first  time  delifwrating  apart  from  lords  and  clergy,  and 
thus  forming  the  Honse  of  Commons.  The  Hundred  Years'  War 
with  Fniiice  began  in  1388.  Cr«cjr  was  fought  in  1846;  in  the 
same  year  the  English  overthrew  the  Scots  at  Neville's  Cross,  and 
they  took  Calais  in  1847.  Two  years  later,  in  1849,  the  terrible 
Black  Beath  broke  ont.  After  it  there  was  especially  active  legis- 
lation: the  Statute  of  Labourers  in  184»,  restricting  wages;  the 
Statute  of  Frovlsors  in  1351.  checking  pajral  nominations  in  Eng- 
land: the  Statute  of  Treasons  in  1852.  defining  treason  :  and  the 
Statnto  of  Praerannire  In  1353.  directed  against  appeals  to  Rome. 
Poitiers  was  fought  in  135«.  and  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  came  in 


Geokfrey  Chaccbr, 
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Um.  In  1376  the  Oood  ParlUnent  attacked  evils  in  Engluml, 
but  the  HlHC'k  l'^ ince,  who  encourugiMl  its  work,  diwl  in  the  same  yiiir. 
Ill  1877  Wycllffe  was  citud  to  apiwar  in  St.  Paul  s,  and  an  unMucfe»i!4- 
fiil  utlfinpt  was  mudo  \>y  the  Church  authorities  to  cheek  his  work. 
Ill  13>il,  under  the  young  iiichard,  euuie  the  F««iuiiitH'  Revolt. 
The  '•Merciless  Parliament "  of  l.'J88  nia<le  Richard  merely  its  pup- 
pet, hut  in  VMi  he  sei/.ed  contri)!  of  the  Oovernment.  Mis  legislation 
WHS  iintielericiil.  The  new  Statute  of  Provliion*  in  18JM),  of  Mort 
main  in  !8»t.  and  of  PraPUiunire  in  1898  made  earlier  and 
similar  laws  more  stringent.  .lohn  of  Gaunt's  death  in  1300  brought 
the  llnal  crisis  in  Richard's  fate. 


Rooks  for  Reference 

•Pearson,  English  History  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (1876); 
•  Wurburton,  Kdwanl  III  (1877);  •  Page,  The  End  of  Villeinage  in 
England  (publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  ad 
series,  vol.  i,  IWW) ;  (Jasquet,  The  Great  Pestilence  (180;J):  *Jes8oi)[), 
The  Black  Death  in  East  Anglia  (in  "  The  Coming  of  the  Friars") 
(18JK));  •Trcvelyan.  The  Age  of  Wycliffe  (1899);  Ashley  (editor), 
Edward  III  and  his  Wars  (1887)  (extracts  from  contemporary 
sources). 
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OENEALOGV  OF  THE  HOUSES  OP  LANCASTER  AND 

YOKK 

KOWARD  III 
Id.  1877). 


Edward,  Priocaof 
VValni  (d.  m«). 

RICHARD  U(d. 
I400)  cblldlew. 


Liouel,  Duka  of 
Cluvnoe  (aecitiid 


■on),  d.  1.168. 


Phili 

(d.  1.' 


I 


Edmund,  Dukt*  of 
Y-vk  (fourth  mm). 

d.  my*. 


Roger,  R«rl 
of  March  (d.  IMW) 
I 
Anne        = 


fMiiiund  Mortl- 
nier.  Earl  of 
Man-b. 


John  of  Gaunt. 
Duke  of  Imu 
caater  (third 
MOO),  d.  1300. 


Riohurd.  i^jirl  of 
CambrldKv.  exe- 
cuted 1415 

Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
killed  at  Wakefleld.  im>. 


HENRY  IV 

(d.  HIS). 


IIKNKY  V 

(•1.  1«»). 


EDWARD  IV 

(d.  1489). 


(Jeorire,  Duke 

of  Clarence, 

executed  14^8. 


RICHARD  III 

(d.  148S). 


ENR> 


HENRY  VI 

(d.  1471). 


EDWARD  V, 
murdered  1483. 


Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  mur- 
dered 14HH. 


Elizabeth  =  HENRY  VII. 
HENKY   VIII. 


Edward,  killed  at 
Tewkeabury,  1471. 

avou!JI?rl]l'„T.f"^^,iS  nf  H*"*  Xr'"'"?L'"r'  •'•^•••nJ«« '"'  the  male  side  from 
?iJeTe5^'nMn^,"aMJ^n""  ^"^  ""'  '^»^'»«'"an,  ««,  yet  on  the /,„,„/< 


The  following  table  shows  Henry  Vll's  Ijanca.strian  descent : 

EDWARD   III 

John  of  Oaunt  =  Catherine  Swynford  (miatreia  and 
I  then  wife). 

John  Beaufort.  Earl  of  Somerset,  d.  1410  (bom  out  of 
wedlfM-k.  liut  legitimated  by  Richard  II). 


John,  inike  of  Komentet 

<i.  1444). 


Mansaref  Beaufort 
a  deToiit  lady,  the 
founder  of  the  ■'  I-ady 
Margaret"  profefvior- 
shipa  «t  Oxford  and 
('unil>ri<l(;e  id.  l.VIHi.      ', 

Henry  VI!  iv.h.'>  n-.nr-U^  the 
Yorkist  lieiresH  Elizabeth). 


Edniimd  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond  ison  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  Catherine 
of  France,  Henrj-  V« 
widon  I. 


ClfAPTEli   X 
A  C«ntury  of  CiTil  and  Fonign  Wi 

(Henry  IV  to  Henry  VII— liJOtt  to  I5<m-ll0  years) 


Henry  IV 

born 

1367; 

giii'ceedeil  13(M»; 

died     1413. 

Henry  V 

tt 

1387: 

1413; 

1422. 

Henry  VI 

1421; 

1422: 

dc^MMied  1401. 

Edward  IV 

1442 ; 

14«1 ; 

died     1483. 

Kdward  V 

1470; 

1483 ; 

1483. 

Richard  III 

1450; 

1483; 

1485. 

Henry  VII 

1457; 

1485; 

1509. 

[The  (freat  »ohi»ni  in  the  Churtli  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
fVmncil  of  Constance,  1414-18,  and  for  another  hundred  years  she  was 
united  an<l  able  to  check  heresy.  In  1453  the  Turks  at  last  captured 
ConsUntinople,  which  they  still  hold.  The  fall  of  Constantinople 
hap|icned  when  a  new  intellectual  movement  had  already  begun  in 
the  West.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Kuman  Kmpire  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  world  had  been  in  part  overwhelmed  and  its  treas- 
ures lost  or  forgotten,  but  society  became  in  time  more  settled,  and 
intellectual  and  artistic  tastes  revived.  These  foimd  expression  first 
in  enthusiasm  for  the  art  and  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  and  kd 
to  a  Ilenais  Hnce  or  revival  of  wliat  liad  been  so  long  neglected.  Tiio 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1433  aided  this  revival,  for  learned  Greeks 
then  took  refuge  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  were  able  to  instruct 
an  interest  already  active.  But  the  awakening  was  not  ccmfined  to 
the  study  of  antiquity.  Every  department  of  human  thought  felt 
the  stirring  of  new  life,  and  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  soon  made  it  easy  to  scatter  the  new  ideas  far  and 
wide.  While  York  and  Lancaster  were  fighting  and  Henry  VII  was 
establishing  the  Tudor  despotism  in  England,  new  mental  and  spirit- 
ual forces  were  transforming  European  tliought.  It  is  the  age  of 
Ijorciizo  de  Medici,  of  the  moral  and  religious  reformer  Savonarola, 
and  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  Erasmus  and  the  great  painters  of  the 
next  century,  Leonardo  da  \  nici,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian. 
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1  he  pohtital  v.orlcl.  too.  was  changing.    Italy's  devotion  to  culture 
and  her  divisions  con.l.inod  to  weaken  her  as  a  military  power.     The 
French  found  this  out,  and,  in  14!;4.  King  Chaik-s  VIII  of  France  led 
an  army  into  Italy  and  began  there  the  sway  of  the  foreigner,  which 
lasted  unt.l  the  nineteenth  century.    Spain  soon  appears  as  the  rival 
of  1- ranee.       ust.le  and  Aragon  were  unite.l  by  the  marriage  of  their 
sovereigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  when  the  intruding  Moor  was 
finally  conquered  at  Grenada,  in  1403.  Spain  had  In-eome  a  great  cen- 
tralized  monarchy  and  was  reatly  for  the   struggle  for  stipremacy 
with  her  neighbour,  which  in  the  next  age  involved  all  Europe     But 
no  longer  was  Europe  to  be  the  only  .cene  of  its  rulers'  rivalries. 
The  cunosi  y  of  the  time  found  its  most  pregnant  expression"  in  the 
discovery  of  new  regions,  of  America  by  Columbus,  of  a  sea  route  to 
India  byVasco  da  Gama;  and  these  discoveries  marked  the  be-in- 
nmg  of  an  era  of  activity  an.l  conflict  world-wide  in  their  range.]" 

While  Richard  Il'a  foolish  rule  was  still  fresh  in  mem- 
ory tlie  people  were  devoted  to  the  man  who  seemed  the 
HenTiV's  ^"^^^'rk  of  order.  When  a  group  of  nobles 
popularity.  Ventured  to  plot  against  Henry  IV,  armed 
mobs  seized  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury 
and  hacked  oif  their  heads.  The  London  populace 
greeted  the  king  in  this  time  of  dinger  with  rapturous 
applause.  But  his  title  was  valid  only  as  long  as  its  holder 
Insecurity  of      ^^^  strong.      Abroad  France  and   Scotland 

home  Wales  and  the  north  were   but  half 
loyal,  and  at  his  own  court  he  was  only  the  first  in  a  group 
of  powerful  and  turbulent  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  of 
royal  blood,  and  had  hereditary  claims  as  good  as  hi. 
Ilenry  was  always  poor,  for  the  Parliament  which  made 
him  king  was  niggardly  in  granting  money.    The  Church 
pressed  him  to  crush  the  Lollard  heresy  as  a  reward  for 
Thecharacter     ^'^\^''PVort,  and  he  was  forced  to  obey  both 
of  Henry  IV.       i  uniiimcnt  and  the  Church.     He  could  hold 
the  throne  only  by  subservience  to  his  friends, 
by  hard  fighting  with  his  enemies.     Henry  was  handsome 
and  attractive,  and  early  travel  and  wide  contact  with  the 
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world  gave  him  pleasant  manners.  He  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic, had  literary  tastes,  and  a  keen  mind  which  delighted 
in  argument ;  for  religious  orthodoxy  he  was  zeal  ^us,  too, 
but  when  priests  plotted  against  him  he  hanged  them 
with  as  little  mercy  as  he  did  laymen.  His  later  years 
were  haunted  by  ill-health.  Political  dangers  spoiled  his 
finer  qualities  of  truth  and  generosity ;  he,  whom  Parlia- 
ment once  reproached  as  too  merciful,  became  suspicioue 
and  cruel.  Absorbed  in  preserving  his  own  rule,  he 
effected  no  reforms,  and  became  an  aimless  and  thriftless 

king. 

Wales  aspired  still  to  be  an  independent  nation  and 
found  a  leader  in  Owen  Glendower,  and  Henry's  weakness 

seemed    to   be  Wales's    opportunity.      The 
WdM'*"'**"      Scots,  too,  attacked  him,  but  in  the  north  he 

had  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Percies— the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  Henry  Percy,  for 
his  dashing  qualities  known  as  Hotspur— who  had  aided 
him  to  overthrew  Richard.  In  1400  Henry  took  and 
burned  Edinburgh,  and  in  1402  the  Percies  again  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Homildon  Hill.  They  hoped,  perhaps,  for 
greater  rewards  than  Henry  could  give ;  a  quarrel  broke 
TheScouand  o"t,and  in  July,  1403,  Henry  was  suddenly 
the  Percies  obliged  to  face  the  Percies  allied  with  the 
attack  Henry,  ^^\c\s\^  and  the  Scots,  while  the  French  at- 
tacked his  coasts.  By  rapid  vigour  he  surprised  his  foes, 
and  at  Shrewsbury,  on  Saturday,  July  23,  1403,  struck 
them  down.  Though  Hotspur  fell  on  that  field  of  carnage, 
the  war  dragged  on.  Glendower  still  held  out  in  Wales, 
and  had  with  him  Edward  Mortimer,  who  claimed  to  bo 
heir  to  the  English  throne.  French  forces  landed  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven  in  1405  and  the  dismemberment  of  Henry's 
dominions  was  planned.  Glendower  was  to  have  Wales, 
Mortimer  the  south  of  England,  Northumberland  twelve 
counties  in  the  north ;  it  was  a  wild  scheme,  but  Henry 
was  face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of  his  life.     By  this  time 
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he  was  angry  and  reckless.  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York, 
a  man  of  high  character,  had  dealings  with  the  rebels! 
He  had  helped  to  clear  Henry's  path  to  the  throne,  but 
neither  former  services  nor  his  clerical  character  saved 
him ;  without  proper  trial  Henry  sent  him  and  his  ally, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  to  the  block.  He 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  Scottish  border,  and  in 
time  made  Glendower  insignificant  in  Wales,  though  he 
never  captured  him. 

Henry's  hold  upon  the  realm  seemed  secure,  but  it 
was  whispered  that,  as  a  judgment  for  the  execution  of 
Control  seonred'   ^'"''^'^^shop  Scrope,  he  was  Stricken  with  lep. 
bytheConunoM.  ^o^J-    His  old  decision  and  vigour  Were  gone. 
A  second  marriage  did  not  prove  happy,  and 
the  court  was  torn  by  faction,  led  by  his  two  sons,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence.     The 
king's  strength  was  in  his  willingness  to  let  Pariiament 
govern,  and  the   Commons  won  a  control  over  public 
affairs  which  they  had  never  before  possessed,  and  which 
they  lost  only  when  civil  war  began  under  Henry's  grand- 
son.    They  watched  closely  every  item  of  public  expendi- 
ture.   The  Commons  complain  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
honesty in  the  king's  household :  at  their  demand  he  cor- 
rects these  evils,  removes  foreigners  from  the  court,  even 
changes  his  confessor,  and  offers  to  meet  their  further 
wishes.     His  pliancy  found  its  reward  in  their  firm  sup- 
Homy  m         ?j^'  ^"*  ''^  ^'^  "«*  1J^«  'ong  to  enjoy  it. 
death,  1413.       ^*|8  end  came  in  141,3.     At  prayer  in  West- 
minster Abbey  he  was  seized  with  sudden  ill- 
ness, and  soon  died,  a  worn-out  old  man,  though  he  was 
but  forty-seven. 

At  Henry's  death  war  with  France  was  imminent,  the 
nation  was  deeply  divided  on  religious  questions,  and 
under  a  youthful  ruler  the  factions  of  Richard's  time 
.  seemed  likely  again  to  be  active.     Henry  V  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  thfe  kings  of  England. 
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Shakespeare  has  depicted  his  youth  as  dissolute,  but  there 
is  little  to  support  this  view.  While  still  in  his  teens  he 
TheohiiMtM  ^*^  leading  the  attack  upon  the  Welsh  and 
andaimiof  bearing  many  heavy  responsibilities  of  state, 
HeniyV.  ^jjjj  ^^  twenty-four,  when  he  came  to  the 

throne,  he  was  already  a  disciplined  soldier  and  states- 
man. Though  a  stern  king,  Henry  loved  his  people  and 
was  generous  to  his  foes ;  he  restored  the  lands  and  hon- 
ours of  the  Percies,  and  brought  the  body  of  Richard  II 

from  a  lowly  tomb  at  King's  ^  

Langley  to  Westminster  ^^^-"'  , 
Abbey,  already  the  great 
national  mausoleum.  No 
detail  was  too  insignificant 
for  his  industry,  and  his 
private  life  was  pure.  He 
was  a  scholar,  and  had,  be- 
sides, the  gifts  of  a  great 
soldier  and  the  capacity  to 
win  the  devoted  love  of 
those  who  followed  him. 
Perhaps  Henry,  soldier, 
statesman,  devotee,  and 
scholar,  was  fortunate  in 

an  early  death,  before  his  plans  were  balked  by  adverse 
fortune,  or  his  character  was  stained  in  the  pursuit  of 
political  aims. 

Henry  IV,  urged  by  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  favored  the  passing  by  the  Lords  and  clergy  of 
the  act  "  De  heretico  comburendo  "  (on  tlie  burning  of 
heretics),  which,  for  the  first  time,  made  it  legal  in  Eng- 
land to  send  men  to  the  stake  for  their  religious  opinions. 
The  law  was  no  dead-letter.  In  Henry  IV's  reign  Eng- 
lish crowds  witnessed  the  burning  of  Lollard  heretics. 
But  signs  were  not  wanting  that,  at  any  rate,  the  middle 
classes,  who  were  represented  by  the   House  of  Com- 
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mons,  had  no  love  for  the  clergy.    In  U04  the  Commons 

of  the  Church  for  a  year  to  meet  war  expenses,  and  a 
few  years  later  the  proposal  grew  into  a  scheme  for  the 
permanent  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  bishops  and  of 
the  religious  orders  Under  Henry  V  the  Lollards  began 
H.n,yV«id  :?  t'»'»J'  themselves  strong  enough  to  over- 
theLoiiardi.       ^'^^^^  »  hostile  government.    Sir  John  Old 

tifl.  nf  T     rftC^''  "*"'^*^  *^^  ^^''^'^  a°d  took  the 
111  Cobham,  encouraged  the  Lollard  preachers 

upon  his  great  estates  in  Kent  and  Herefordshire.     He 
was  well  known  and  liked  by  the  young  king   but  his 
views  mvited  the  persecution  which  was  in  the  air     Two 
years  after  Henry  came  to  the  throne  John  Hu^s,  con- 
demned for  heresy  by  a  ...lemn  council  of  the  ;hole 
Church,  was  burned  at  Constance,  and  the  Emperor  Sieis- 
mund,  who   was  responsible  for  Huss's   death,  visited 
Henry  V  m  England,  and  fortified  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy. 
Henry  pleaded  personally,  but  in  vain,  with  Oldcastle. 
The  Lollards  were  determined,  and  revolution  was  immi- 
nent :  there  was  a  plot  to  seize  the  king,  and 
rumour  said  that  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were   -      y  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Henry       :ed  promptly,  and  thus  probably 
prevented  civil  war.     He  seized  many  leaders. 
There  were  more  grim  burnings  for  heresy,  the  Lollard 
party  was  soon  no  longer  formidable,  and  finally  Oldcastle 
was  taken  in  1417,  and  executed  with  the  usual  ghastly 
horrors  of  a  traitor's  death.     Of  Henry  himself  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  he  had  little  taste  for  this  shedding 
of  blood.    Lollardy  opposed  real  evils,  but  it  was  a  revolt 
against  the  government,  and  its  plots  had  become  trea- 
sonable. 

In  Henry's  time  war  was  thought  to  be  the  noblest 
and  most  fitting  task  of  kings;  from  his  youth  he  had 
borne  arms,  and  his  ideals  were  those  of  the  medieval 
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knight.  The  Turk  was  pressing  in  upon  Europe,  and 
Henry  saw  the  need  of  union  to  meet  this  danger.  He 
Henry'i  derign  '®^*'  besides,  the  crusader's  shame  that  the 
npon  the  thnne  scene  of  the  life  of  Jesus  should  remain  in 
of  Franc*.  jj^g  jj^^^g  q|  unbelievers.     There  was  as  diffi- 

cult a  problem  nearer  home.  The  kings  of  England  still 
claimed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  quartered  the 
French  lilies  with  the  English  lions  upon  their  coat  of 
arms.  France  had  now  an  insane  king,  Charles  VI,  and 
was  torn  by  the  factions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Apparently  Henry  had  no  doubt  of. 
his  right  to  its  throne,  and  to  save  Franqe  from  anarchy 
may  well  have  seemed  to  him  a  good  man's  task.  Per- 
haps Ihere  were  other  and  more  sinister  reasons  for  em- 
barking upon  war.  If  kept  busy  in  France,  his  own  tur- 
bulent nobles  would  be  less  likely  to  unite  against  him- 
self, and  before  he  set  out  he  was  forced  to  recognise  the 
danger  from  this  source.  Lord  Scrope,  a  relative  of  the 
archbishop  executed  by  Henry  IV^,  joined  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  IV,  who  was  to 
depose  Henry's  son,  in  a  plot  to  put  the  j'oung  Earl  of 
March  on  the  throne.  Henry  heard  of  it,  perhaps  through 
treachery,  and  with  lawless  despatch  sent  the  leaders  to 
the  scaffold.  It  was  the  only  share  tliat  he  had  in  the 
political  executions  which  were  to  bear  bitter  fruit  for  his 
unhappy  son. 

The  coast  was  now  clear  for  the  war  with  France, 
which  endured  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  ended  with  the 
loss  of  every  foot  of  French  territory  held 
by  the  English  kings,  except  Calais.  But  as 
long  as  Henry  V  lived  the  English  prospects 
were  brilliant  enough.  He  landed  near  Har- 
fleur ;  the  age  of  artillery  had  already  begun, 
and  soon  his  cannon  were  vomiting  with  terrific  noise  vast 
quantities  of  stones  against  that  stronghold.  When  it 
fell,  he  began  the  long  march  to  Calais,  and  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  October  25  fouud  a  great  French  force  crowded 
together  on  the  little  plain  of  Agincourt  to  iutercept  him. 
It  outnumbered  the  English  probably 
by  five  to  one,  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  some  ten  thousand  French 
dead  lay  on  the  field,  and  the  English 
with  much  slighter  loss  had  won  a 
great  victory. 

Agincourt  made  Henry  V  the  arbi- 
ter of  Europe,  and  at  home  his  position 
was  henceforth  secure.  The  English 
forces  slowly  pverran  Normandy,  and 
avenged  once  more  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  for  now  an  English 
king  granted  the  lands  of  Norman  no- 
bles to  his  English  follow- 
ers. By  1420  the  English 
were  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  to  France,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  Troyes  it  was  agreed  that 
Henry  should  marry  Katharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  VI ;  that  he  should  be 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  ultimate- 
ly succeed  to  the  throne.  England  and  France  were  to  be 
perpetually  united  under  one  sovereign.  The  disinherited 
Dauphin  still  held  out  south  of  the  Loire,  and  against 
him  Henry  carried  on  for  two  years  a  vigorous  campaign. 
Probably  he  undermined  his  system  by  overwork  ;  in  July, 
1422,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  August  31, 1422,  with  few  of 
his  dreams  realized,  Henry  V  died  in  France.  With  slow 
and  stately  pomp  they  carried  his  remains  to 
the  sea-shore  and  thence  to  Dover  and  to  Lon- 
don. He  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  over 
his  tomb  still  hang  his  saddle,  his  shield  with  the  lilies  of 
France,  and  his  helmet,  borne  in  that  solemn  procession 
nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.    He  had  tried  to  unite  to 
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his  realm  another,  many  times  larger  and  more  populous, 
but  the  French  and  the  English  were  peoples  each  strong 
in  national  spirit,  and  each  resolved  not  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  other,  and  this  temper  no  royal  marriage,  no  writ- 
ten treaty,  or  military  array  could  permanently  change. 

A  child  inherited  the  throne,  and  his  reign  is  one  long 
tragedy.    There  is  no  sadder  tale  in  all  history  than  that 

of  the  gentle  and  virtuous  Henry  VI,  sur- 
mie  ohiu  Unj,    rounded  by  raging  factions  which  destroyed 

his  friends,  his  only  son,  and  finally  himself. 
He  was  king  when  eight  months  old,  and  appears  never 
to  have  lived  a  child's  life.  At  four  he  rode  through  Lon- 
don in  state,  the  important  person  in  a  great  ceremonial ; 
at  seven  he  sat  on  the  throne  through  fiery  debates  of  the 
Peers,  and  was  sometimes  called  upon  for  the  final  word  ; 
at  nine  he  attended  with  great  decorum  and  interest  the 
sittings  in  the  trial  for  witchcraft  of  Joan  of  Arc.  When 
he  should  have  been  playing  childish  games  his  young 
mind  was  weighing  problems  which  perplexed  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  under  a 
system  of  stern  pupilage.  There  is 
pathetic  humour  in  the  royal  license 
to  Dame  Alice  Butler  "  to  chastise  us 
reasonably  from  time  to  time,"  and  a 
later  tutor,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  had 
similar  leave  to  use  the  rod.  Henry 
seems  never  to  have  had  the  manly,  if 
somewhat  brutal,  military  training  of 
the  time,  perhaps  because  he  inherited 
the  physical  weakness  of  his  grand- 
father, Henry  IV.  Constant  espion- 
age, and,  perhaps,  the  severity  of  his 
teachers,  helped  to  make  him  timid  and  afraid  of  respon- 
sibility. But  his  mind  was  active.  He  was  a  precocious 
scholar,  especially  fond  of  history ;  sometimes  he  showed 
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spirit  and  decision,  but  favouritism  and  incompetence 
marked  his  rule,  and  his  real  virtues  were  the  mild  ones 
of  a  scholarly  saint.  His  life  was  innocent  and  his  speech 
restrained ;  "  Forsooth  and  forsooth  "  and  "  By  St.  John  " 
were  his  most  emphatic  expressions.     He  watched  anx- 
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iously  the  morals  of  those  about  him,  and  sometimes  wore 
a  hair  shirt  under  liis  royal  robes.  It  is  not  wholly  true 
that  men's  evil  works  live  after  them  and  that  the  good 
ones  perish.  The  vices  of  Henry's  enemies,  Edward  IV 
and  Richard  III,  are  now  but  a  memory ;  the  good  deeds 
of  the  boy  king,  who,  when  only  eighteen,  founded  Eton 
College,  still  mean  much  to  Britain.  Henry,  living  close 
by  at  Windsor,  watched  Eton,  as  he  did  also  his  other 
foundation.  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  loving  care. 
He  chose  the  Eton  masters  himself,  and  delighted  in  gen- 
tle sermonizings  to  the  boys. 

The  doom  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ripened  slowly. 
It  holped  to  destroy  itself.  Henry  V  left  two  brothers, 
who  by   working  together  might,  perhaps,  have   made 
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their  line  strong.  That  they  failed  to  do  so  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  elder,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  a 
HeniyVi'i  Bcrious  and  earnest  statesman,  of  good,  but 
nnoiM  Bedford     not  brilliant,  parts.      Humphrey,  Duke  of 

and  QlonoeiMr      ^,  1.^1  x.     A  n- 

rale  tlie  king-      Oloucester,  the  younger  brother,  was  a  profli- 

dom.  gate  man,  shallow,  selfish,  and  without  prin- 

ciple, but  affable  manners  won  for  him  from  the  people 
the  title  of  the  "Good  Duke."  His  patronage  of  letters 
has  served  his  memory  well,  for 
Oxford  cherishes  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  library  which 
was  ultimately  to  expand  into 
the  Bodleian.  Bedford  went  to 
France  to  continue  Henry  V's 
work,  and  Gloucester  stayed  in 
England  as  Protector,  to  govern 
in  the  name  of  the  infant  Henry 
V^I.  He  used  his  power  to  balk 
every  project  for  peace,  and  to 
foment  the  jealousies  that  ulti- 
mately brought  on  civil  war. 

For  fourteen  long  years  Bed- 
ford toiled  modestly,  unselfishly, 
and  honestly,  at  the  unhappy 
legacy  of  conquest.  Charles  VI, 
The  war  in  ^^^^  insane  king  of 
France,  Joan  France,  quickly  fol- 
''^^'  lowed  Henry  V  to 

the  tomb,  and  national  feeling 
now  rallied  to  the  support  of 

his  son,  Charles  \'II.  By  1428  the  English  were  supreme 
in  the  north.  They  then  advanced  southward,  and  be- 
sieged  the  stronghold  of  Orleans.  It  seemed  doomed,  for 
the  French  were  without  real  leaders  or  hope,  when  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  Juan  of  Arc  caused  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  war.     To  this  day  the  French  patriot  looks 
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upon  her  as  the  heroine  who  first  quickened  the  national 
spirit  of  France.  The  power  of  this  simple  peasant  girl 
was  mainly  in  her  confidence  that  the  cause  of  Charles  VII 
was  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  the  French,  to  defeat  their 
foes,  needed  only  bravely  to  face  them,  Siie  went  to  Or- 
leans determined  to  raise  the  siege,  managed  to  enter  the 
beleaguered  city,  appeared  in  armour  on  one  of  the  towers, 
and  frightened  and  soon  checked  the  assailants.  The  Eng- 
lish, forced  soon  to  retire  from  before  Orleans,  declared  her 
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a  witch,  whose  enchuntmenta  defeated  their  plann ;  the 
Froncli,  too,  believed  that  uuaeen  forces  were  on  their  side. 
The  English  cuune  grew  weaker  also  in  the  north  ;  Ciiarles 
VII  was  soon  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  the  centre  of  the 

English  influence,  but  he  was  dull  and  irreso- 
SaImwi."*'  ^"**''  ^^^  followed  no  firm  plan.    Joan  fell 

into  English  hands,  and  on  May  30,  1431,  it 
seemed  us  if  the  disaster  at  Orleans  hud  been  avenged 
when,  after  a  year's  capcivity,  she  was  burned  at  the  stake 

at  Rouen,  as  a  sorceress  and  heretic.    Yet, 

forf,  1436.         though  Henry  VI  was  crowned  at  Paris  with 

.  great  state  as  King  of  France,  the  English 

never  again  really  prospered.     Bedford,  worn  out,  died 

in  14.35. 

After  Bedford's  death,  Gloucester  was  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne,  but  the  young  king  disliked  his  uncle, 

and  gave  his  confidence  to  ^l  i  Beauforts. 
EnglMd.  The  old  Cardinal  Beaufort,  J..  -  illegitimate 

son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  had  accumulated  great 
wealth.  Shakespeare  represents  him  as  a  greedy  miser, 
eager  on  his  death-bed  to  buy  back  life  with  his  gold,  but 
this  does  him  scant  justice;  he  was  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
subject,  whose  vast  means  more  than  once  saved  the  Eng- 
lish cause  in  the  struggle  with  France.  In  1439  Glouces- 
ter attacked  Beaufort's  peace  policy  furiously,  and  was 
met  by  a  stroke  characteristic  of  the  time.  His  foes 
accused  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  duchess,  of  witchcraft,  and 
proved  that  she  had  employed  persons,  versed  in  these 
mysteries,  to  make  a  waxen  image  of  the  king,  which,  with 
magic  incantations,  was  melted  slowly,  the  belief  being 
that  the  king's  body  would  waste  away,  as  did  the  image. 
The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  found  guilty,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  London  saw  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
walking  for  three  days  through  their  streets  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  doing  penance 
for  her  crime.    Her  accomplices  were  executed,  and  she 
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WHS  imprisoned  for  life.    In  U46,  Henry  VI,  now  a  young 
man  uf  twenty-three,  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  beau- 

IUrriM»of        ^*^"''  *^'^''  ^"*  unwige  woman,  and  after  this 
HewyVlto       marriage  (Jloucester's  power  wan  gone.     In 

AnKui  ^■*^'^'  "'  ^"""^  ^^-  J^'iroundB,  whither  he  went 
to  attend  a  I'arliament,  he  was  arrested  sud- 
dt'TiIy  at  his  lodgings,  and  there  a  few  days  later  he  died. 
Some  said  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  order  of  the 
Karl  of  Suffolk,  a  new  man  powerful  with  Flenry,  but  his 
death  may  well  have  been  natural.  A  few  weeks  later 
died  his  great  rival  Beaufort. 

The  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Suffolk.  To 
yield  national  territory  and  to  be  defeated  in  war  will  ini- 
The  awky  tod  P*""''  "  niinister  in  almost  any  age.  Suffolk 
mnrderof  ceded  Maine  and  Anjou  to  get  Margaret  of 

Anjou  as  Henry's  wife,  and  under  him,  more- 
over, the  English  met  with  military  reverses.  The  traders 
were  angry  at  the  prospective  loss  of  territory  and  trade, 
and  the  coast  towns  at  the  dangers  to  their  security,  if  the 
Knglish  should  cease  to  hold  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
By  1450  the  French  had  driven  the  English  out  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Suffolk  was  charged  in  Parliament  with  high 
treason.  To  save  him  Henry  gave  him  leave  to  retire 
from  England  for  five  years,  from  May  1,  1450,  but  his 
foes  took  bloody  measures.  He  was  stopped  on  the  high 
seas  by  an  English  ship,  was  taken  on  board  and  given  a 
day  to  prepare  for  death ;  then  they  hacked  off  his  head 
with  a  rusty  sword  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  sands  of 
Dover. 

Suffolk's  cruel  and  luwlesa  death  appears  to  have 
caused  in  England  not  indignation,  but  joy— an  omen  of 
violent  days  that  were  to  come.  England 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
king  was  weak  and  incapable,  and  the  queen 
distrusted ;  there  appeared  no  leader  to  take  Suffolk's 
place,  and  the  nation  was  discontented  and  suspicious. 
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A  fortnidttble  rebelliun  broke  out  in  Kent,  SuHsex,  and 

-rey,  under  a  leader  who  vailed  himself  Mortimer,  and 

'•<  .med  to  be  of  royal  blood,  but  who  was  in  reality  an 

Irish  adventurer  named  Jack  Cade.  The  reb- 
w'ulto  UW.    **'*  ti«'™«"»'l«d  that  the  king's  council  should 

be  reformed,  that  elections  to  the  Commons 
should  Ih!  free,  and  that  the  government's  extortions, 
especially  in  Kent,  should  cease.  A  royal  force  was  partly 
cut  to  pieces  at  Sevenoaks ;  the  rebels  entered  London, 
seized  and  beheaded  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  the  king's  treas- 
urer, and  took  part  in  other  acts  of  violence.  But  Cade 
lupidly  degenerated  into  a  mere  cutthroat  and  plun- 
Th«  niwUioii  derer ;  his  followers,  on  the  promise  of  royal 
oraihed  pardon,  left  him,  and  he  was  soon  killed  in 

"  ''  Kent.  Then  followed  the  merciless  reprisals 
of  a  bloodthirsty  age.  Even  the  gentle  king  shared  the 
prevailing  cruelty.  He  went  about  the  rebel  districts, 
passing  judgment  and  reaping  "  a  harvest  of  heads." 

The  French  had  now  learned  to  outm..tch  with  cannon 
the  English  long-bow,  and  in  1453  came  the  final  scene, 
Pinal  ftUnre  of  when,  in  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  at  Ca«- 
th*  Engiiih  to  tillon,  they  awaited  the  English  attack.  Tal- 
omhFrtnc.  ^^^  ^^^  chivalrous  English  leader,  charged, 
but  fell  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  for  the  French  destroyed 
with  their  cannon  the  advancing  foe,  as  the  English  bow- 
men at  Crecy  had  destroyed  their  assailants,  without  them- 
selves being  touched.  The  struggle  was  really  over.  The 
English  flag  still  waved  at  Calais;  the  kings  of  England 
still  called  themselves  kings  of  France,  and  continued  long 
to  do  so,  and  to  plan  renewed  wars  to  assert  their  rights, 
but  England  never  again  secured  a  hold  upon  Fra»^    . 

and  when,  a  century  after  Castillon,  Calais  too 

the*lOTi^nto«t.  ^*^  ^^^^-i  ""*  *  ^^^^  ^^  French  soil  remained 
under  English  sovereignty.      Perhaps  some 
good  came  from  the  long  contest.     The  spirit  that  pro- 
moted the  war  was  not  wholly  a  blind  lust  for  territory ; 
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it  was  as  much  the  restless  activity  of  a  race  chafing 
within  the  limits  of  its  narrow  seas.  To  colonize  Nor- 
mandy with  English  gentlemen  and  traders,  and  to  bring 

order  and  prosperity 
to  an  almost  ruined 
country,  were  the  de- 
signs of  Henry  V. 
A  wider  field  for  such 
energy  soon  appeared : 
within  fifty  years  of 
the  close  of  the 
French  war,  South  Africa,  a  new  road  to  In- 
dia, and  a  new  continent,  America,  were  all 
open  to  European  energy.  In  time  the  rest- 
less English  found  in  these  fields  a  needed 
sphere  of  action,  and  many  regions  of  the 
earth  to-day  reveal  the  "flfects  of  their  in- 
stinct for  commerce  and  social  order.  Since  the  failure 
in  France  they  have  never  essayed  permanent  conquest 
in  continental  Europe :  the  slaughter 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  not 
wholly  a  loss  if  it  taught  but  this  one 
pregnant  lesson. 

Civil  war  in  England  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  French  war.  It 
was  whispered  that  Cade's  rebellion 
The  beginBing     ^^  ^^^  planned  by  one 

of  the  Wm  of     greater  than  he,  and  the 
thoBoMi.  •  .  .        , 

suspicion  pointed  to  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York.  While  Henry  VI 
was  still  childless  the  Duke  of  York 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  an 
able  and  experienced  statesman,  who 
had  been  moderately  successful  as  re- 
gent in  France  after  Bedford's  death.  When  the  news 
of  Suffolk's  death  reached  him  he  was  ruling  Ireland, 
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not  without  skill,  and  he  hurried  to  England  to  check 
the  plans  of  his  rival,  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  nephew  and  the  heir  of  the  rich  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort. A  quarrel  followed,  and  poor  Henry  VI  became 
insane  in  the  face  of  accumulating  disasters.  But  Mar- 
garet soon  bore  him  a  son,  and  then  York  was  no  longer 
heir  to  the  throne.  During  the  king's  malady  the  qu .  n 
wished  to  be  regent,  and  York  aspired  to  the  same  office ; 
he  was  strong  enough  to  cause  the  arrest  of  Somerset,  and 
in  March,  1454,  Parliament  made  him  Protector.  The 
struggle  then  took  a  new  turn.  Henry  recovered  his 
reason  and  restored  Somerset,  and  York  at  last  made  the 
fatal  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  north  he  gathered  his  own 
followers,  and  his  two  friends,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterward  the  famous  king-maker, 
Fint  battle  of  joined  him  with  theirs.  They  marched  upon 
St.  Albua,  London,  and  in  the  streets  of  St.  Albans,  on 
"^^'  May  22, 1455,  a  battle  took  place.     Somerset 

was  killed,  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  was  supreme. 

The  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  little  more  than  a  bloody 
street  fight :  it  lasted  only  half  an  hour,  and  probably  less 
than  one  hundred  dead  bodies  lay  in  the  little 
town  on  that  spring  evening.  But  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses — the  Yorkists  using  the  white  rose  as 
their  emblem,  the  Lancastrians  the  red — had 
begun,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  civil  strife 
brooded  over  England.  We  speak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  this  suggests  long  enduring  conflicts.  Yet  twice  only, 
and  at  intervals  separated  by  ten  years,  did  England  see 
continuous  war  lasting  as  long  as  a  year.  The  fighting 
was  on  foot,  and  though  artillery  and  the  long-bow  were 
used,  and  small  firearms  now  for  the  first  time  appear,  the 
struggle  was  mainly  hand  to  hand.  The  battles  were 
bloody,  almost  beyond  parallel :  tens  of  thousands  per- 
ished.   Yet  by  no  means  was  the  whole  nation  engaged 


Theutnnof 
tlie  dvil  war. 
The  indnitrial 
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little  part  is  it. 
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in  the  contest.     The  trading  classes,  in  their  despair  of 
the  feeble  Henry's  capacity  to  maintain  order,  favoured 

on  the  whole  the 
Yorkists,     whose 
stronghold  was  in 
the  more  populous 
south.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  no- 
bles,higherclergj-, 
and   gentry  were 
with    the    ruling 
line,    and     its 
strength   was    in 
the  north.    As  op- 
portunity offered, 
Lancaster  or  York 
would  make  a  sud- 
den effort  to  gain 
the  kingdom ;  the 
nobles    on    each 
side,    who      were 
bound  by  solemn 
pledges  to  support 
their  leaders  when  called  upon,  would  summon  hastily 
their  armed    retainers  or    mercenaries,  in    many  cases 
veterans  of  the  long  French  war.    A  march  and  a  fight 
would  follow.      There  were  few  sieges:  the  issue  was 
usually  fought  out  in  the   open  field,  and  with  a  deci- 
sive battle  the   levies   of    each   side   were  quickly  dis- 
banded, and  war  ended  for  the  time.     The  towns  took 
httle  part  in  the  struggle :  they  rarely  heeded  the  call  to 
arms  of  the  rival  sides,  but  kept  a  supply  of  both  Yorkist 
and  Lancastrian  emblems,  and  opened  thoir  gates  cheer- 
fully to  the  victor.    During  the  period  wealth  increased 
rapidly.    There  is  evidence  that  many  churches  were  built, 
and  that,  while  the  barons  and  their  armed  retainers  were 
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dying  in  the  field  or  losing  their  heads  upon  the  block,  the 
working  classes  lived  in  comparative  comfort. 

At  St.  Albans,  York,  though  he  held  Henry  prisoner, 
protested  his  loyalty,  and  declared  that  his  aim  was  only 

to  drive  away  evil  counsellors,  and  soon,  when 
^J^^'ta  the  ™*dD®8s  again  darkened  poor  Henry's  mind, 
oonteit,  whidt  he  became  Protector.  Henry  recovered,  and  to 
beoomttrttadily  gg^  York  once  more  out  of  the  way,  sent  him 

back  to  Ireland.  Disorder  was  everywhere. 
Marauding  French  forces  haunted  the  English  coasts,  and 
in  August,  1457,  stormed  and  pillaged  Sandwich.  For  days 
their  leader  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
defying  England;  but  this  menace 
ended  when  Warwick,  York's  friend, 
took  strong  measures  as  guardian  of 
the  seas.  A  ceremony  of  reconciliation 
at  St.  Paul's  in  March,  1458,  seemed 
to  promise  peace.  Henry  walked  in 
solemn  procession  with  his  crown  on 
his  head,  York  led  the  queen,  and  Lan- 
castrian  and  Yorkist  barons  marched 
hand  in  hand.  It  was  picturesque,  but 
unmeaning.  Both  sides  were  arming; 
bloody  war  soon  again  broke  out ;  York, 
beaten  for  the  time,  fled  back  to  Ire- 
land, and  a  Parliament  held  by  Henry 
at  Coventry  passed  sentence  of  death 
and  of  forfeiture  of  property  on  the 
Yorkist  leaders.  But  within  six  months 
there  was  another  rapid  change  when 
Henry  fell  into  York's  hands.  An 
obedient  Parliament  undid  the  attain- 
ders passed  at  Coventry,  declared  York 

heir   to    the    throne,   and 
fi.'idiidSS'    sacrificed  the  rights  of  Henry's  little  son. 
of  York,  1480.     But  Margaret  was  strong  in  the  north,  and 
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in  a  great  battle  at  Wakefield  the  Yorkists  received  a 
heavy  blow,  for  York  fell.     Margaret  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  man  by  whose  side  she  had  so  recently  walked  in 
solemn  reconciliation,  decorated  it  with  a  derisive  paper 
crown,  and  put  it  upon  the  gates  of  York.    She  marched 
B*!ond  battle  of  8°"*^^  ^ith  a  ruthless  foreign  horde,  and  met 
liei**"'         """^  defeated  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Al- 
bans, York's  lieutenant,  Warwick.    But  she 
could  not  take  London,  only  thirteen  miles  distant,  and 
a  few  days  later  Warwick  was  able  to  enter  the  capital  in 
company  with  the  tall,  handsome  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  a  youth  not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  be 
known  from  that  time  as  Edward  IV.     Beginning  his 
trade  of  king-maker,  Warwick  gathered  a  small  com- 
pany of  peers,  knights,  and  citizens,  who  declared  Ed- 

Bdw»niiv  ^"'■'^  ^^"^'  *"<*  on  March  4,  in  Westminster 
tMunesthe  Hall,  the  youth  seated  himself  upon  the 
title  of  king,  throne,  amid  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir,  because 
descended  from  an  older  son  of  Edward  III  than  was 
Henry  Vi.  England  now  had  two  kings,  and  loyalty  to 
one  was  to  be  treason  to  the  other,  with  all  the  dreadful 
penalties  that  treason  involved. 

Edward  IV  was  a  born  soldioi-.    He  had  especially  the 
best  gift  of  the  soldier,  promptness,  and  when  crowned 

EdwutllVi  ^®'  °"*  **^  **^^«'  *"d  on  Palm  Sunday,  March 
promptneti  and  29, 1461,  met  the  Lancastrian  army  at  Tow- 
K?U6i!*  '*'°'.*  ^ew  miles  from  York.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Nevilles, 
the  whole  northern  baronage  were  arrayed  against  Edward 
and  probably  so  great  a  host,  before  or  since,  was  never 
drawn  up  in  civil  strife  in  England.  Edward  and  War- 
wick had  much  to  avenge ;  three  months  before,  Margaret 
had  slain  their  fathers,  and  a  few  miles  off,  on  spikes  over 
the  gates  of  York,  was  a  ghastly  group  of  her  victims' 
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heads.  On  the  Lancastrian  side  every  leader  knew  that 
if  defeated  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.  Henry, 
innocent  of  the  fierce  passions  of  the  hour,  and  "  better 
at  ))raying  than  fighting,"  spent  that  Pulm  Sunday  at 
York  in  prayers  that  did  not  win  success  for  his  side. 
Blinding  snow  beat  in  the  faces  of  the  Lancastrian  host, 
and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  great  slaughter.  Those 
slain  on  the  field  were  not  the  only  victims.  Henry,  his 
wife  and  son,  escaped,  but  many  who  surrendered  were 
sent  to  the  block ;  the  spikes  on  the  gates  of  York  lost 
their  old  and  received  new 
trophies  of  human  heads. 
Edward  rode  over  one  day 
from  Durham  to  Newcastle, 
apparently  in  a  holiday 
spirit,  to  see  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire's  head  struck  off. 
He  was  even  more  ruthless 
than  Margaret  in  taking 
life. 

The  battle  of  Towton 
placed  Edward  IV  firmly  on 
the  throne  of  England.  Be- 
side him  during  all  these 
days  there  was  one  who 
may  well  have 

Warwick  "the      i.i,^„„U4.    u:„ 

king-m»ker."  thought  him- 
self the  real  or- 
ganizer of  victory.  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  though  not  yet  thirty-three,  was 
in  mature  life  compared  with  the  youthful  Edward.  He 
was  the  richest  and  the  greatest  of  English  barons,  and 
lived  in  state  equal  to  that  of  the  king;  six  hundred 
armed  followers  rode  in  his  train.  His  mental  qualities 
were  worthy  of  his  great  position,  for,  though  defective 
as  a  military  leader,  he  was  able,  far-sighted,  and  alert. 


BiciiAKu  Nevilli,  Earl  or  War- 
wick (1428-1471). 
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He  looked  upon  himself  as  the  creator  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Yorkist  house,  and  was  ambitious  and  greedy  of 
power.  Warwick  was  the  English  Bitimarck  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  with  this  difference,  that  as  a  great  baron 
he  had  himself  wealth  and  resources  to  rival  those  of  the 
king.  Royal  blood,  too,  flowed  in  his  reins ;  he  was  the 
cousin  of  the  king  whom  he  served. 

Had  Edward  been  only  a  careless  profligate,  Warwick 
would  probably  have  been  content  with  the  chief  place  in 

,    , .       the  kingdom   under  him.     But  the  youns: 

qnwnl  king  had  many  of  the  qualities  conspicuous 

'*\*??"3T*^  in  his  grandson,  Henry  VIII— unbending 
and  Warwick.  °  u  ,  , 

purpose,  fierce  energy  when  roused,  popular 

manners,  a  taste  for  art  and  literature,  and  fondness  for 
field  sports ;  they  were  alike,  too,  in  their  lust  and  cruelty, 
though  Edward's  age  was  the  more  unbridled.  Henry  VIII 
was  content  with  murder  which  took  the  form  of  law.  Xo 
law  could  bind  Edward  IV ;  he  tortured  and  destroyed 
his  victims  without  trial,  and,  after  a  battle, 
^^]J^  executed  some  to  wh6m  he  had  promised  life 

if  they  would  surrender.  No  doubl  especial 
rigour  was  necessary  in  an  age  treacherous  and  morally 
debased  almost  beyond  imagining,  and  this  is  the  only 
palliation  for  the  course  of  a  king,  the  cruellest  and  most 
bloodthirsty  of  all  who  have  sat  on  the  English  throne. 
Yet  he  held  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  He  was 
the  hero  of  many  battles,  and  never  lost  one ;  he  had  busi- 
ness capacity,  which  made  him  rich ;  and  he  was  true  to 
those  who  would  obey  him.  Warwick  had  expected  to 
rule  in  Edward's  name,  and  would  not  bend  to  the  king's 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  two  men  in  their  hearts  despised 
each  other.  Warwick  had  made  bad  military  blunders, 
and  Edward,  the  soldier,  had  an  eye  to  see  this,  while 
W'arwick,  in  turn,  probably  scorned  the  king's  youth  and 
careless  indolence. 

Margaret  still  flitted  for  help  between  Scotland  and 
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WoodTiUe. 


France,  but  with  little  success.  Near  Hexham,  on  May 
15,  14S4,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  a  further  Lancastriuu 
force  was  cut  to  pieces,  and,  at  York,  on 
muringt  to  May  26,  Edward  had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
the  execution  of  fourteen  personal  attend- 
ants of  Margaret  and  Henry.  He  took  little 
part  in  the  campaign,  but  his  journey  to  the  north  in  that 
spring  of  1464  was  of  momentous  consequeuco.  One  day 
he  went  out  from  the  court  at  Stony  Stratford,  as  if  to 
hunt,  rode  over  to  Grafton  Kegis,  and  there  privately,  in  the 
presence  of  but  two  or  three  witnesses,  married  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Rivers,  and  the  widow 
of  Sir  John  Grey.  Judged  by  the  maxims  of  statecraft  it 
was  the  act  of  a  foolish  boy.  Edward's  line  needed  a 
marriage  alliance  with  some  powerful  ruling  house,  and 
Warwick  was  busy  with  negotiations  to  effect  this  when 
Edward  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  ride  to  Lord 
Rivers's  seat  on  May  1.  Of  course  Warwick  was  displeased, 
but  Edward  was  defiant.  He  heaped  honours  upon  his 
wife's  relatives,  married  some  of  them  to  rich  heiresses, 
and  in  fact  made  the  Woodvilles,  whom  Warwick  despised 
as  of  lowly  origin,  more  than  equal  in  influence  to  the 
powerful  Nevilles.  The  great  ev.  1,  like  Wolsey  at  a  later 
time,  had  no  longer  any  control  over  the  policy  of  a  wil- 
ful master;  he  was  even  helpless  to  prevent  tho  dismissal 
of  his  own  brother  from  the  chancellorship,  and  soon  was 
engaged  in  the  dangerous  task  of  intriguing  with  Louis 
XI  of  France  against  his  own  king. 

Edward  IV  was  stronger  than  Warwick  supposed. 
Many  of  the  baronial  houses  now  stood  by  him,  and  the 
traders  favoured  a  king  whose  government 
BtrT^th.  *  promised  greater  security  than  did  the  weak 
Henry's.  That  king,  a  fugitive  since  the  battle 
of  Hexham,  fell  into  Edward's  hands  and  was  brought  to 
London;  the  Lancastrians  say  that  amidst  the  insults  of 
a  London  mob  he  was  led  through  the  streets  with  his 
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feet  tied  under  his  horse  and  a  straw  hat  on  his  head; 
that  in  the  Tower  during  the  captivity  which  followed 
he  was  half  starved,  ill-dressed,  dirty,  and  neglected ; 
that  his  keepers  sometimes  struck  him,  and  that  the 
gentle  king's  reproof  was  only  "Forsooth  and  forsooth, 
ye  do  foully  thus  to  strike  a  king  anointed."  It  was 
Edward's  interest  to  keep  Henry  alive,  for  if  Henry 
died  Margaret's  sou  Edward  would  be  the  claimant  of  the 
throne,  with  better  promise  as  a  ruler  than  this  poor  de- 
posed king,  at  last  a  physical  and  mental  wreck.  The 
Parliament,  now  always  docile,  declared  that  he,  his 
father,  and  his  grandfather  had  all  been  usurpers,  and 
that  in  Edward  IV  the  legitimate  line  at  length  received 
its  own. 

Warwick  intrigued  steadily  against  Edward.  A  for- 
midable rising  broke  out  in  the  north  in  1469  under  one 
Rubin  of  Redesdale,  who  attacked  abuses  of  Edward's 
government.  When  the  king  started  north- 
owtowof  ward  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward  by  hurried  to  join  Warwick,  who  was  at  Calais, 
Wanriok,i469.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^^  ^^  defiance  of  Edward's 

stern  prohibition,  was  married  to  Warwick's  daughter. 
Next  day  the  earl  and.  his  son-in-law  landed  in  Kent. 
The  Kentish  men  rose  at  Warwick's  call.  They  marched 
to  London,  which  yielded  at  once,  and  Edward  was  fairly 
cuught  between  the  rebels  on  the  north  and  Warwick  on 
the  south.  Though  not  present  at  the  defeat  of  his  sup- 
porters at  Edgecote,  soon  after  he  fell  into  Warwick's  hands. 
Bloody  work  followed.  Some  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  were 
executed  without  trial ;  the  queen's  father  and  brother, 
hated  Woodvilles,  lost  their  heads,  and  that  Edward  him- 
self was  spared  is  indeed  a  mystery ;  perhaps  the  sanctity 
of  the  kingly  office,  or  some  hope  that  he  had  now  learned 
Warwick's  real  power,  saved  him.  At  any  rate,  his  au- 
thority as  king  was  still  rc^^ognised  ;  he  wa.s  soon  protest- 
ing that  Warwick  and  Clarence  were  his  best  friends,  and 
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there  was  talk  of  marriage  between  his  heiress  and  the 
male  heir  of  the  Nevilles. 

Easy-going  as  Edward  was,  he  must  have  waited  only 
an  opportunity  to  crush  Warwick,  and  it  soon  came. 
Within  six  montlis  there  wav  a  new  rising  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  Welles,  its  leader,  when  taken,  declared  that  Warwick 
and  Clarence  were  its  inspirers.  They  fled 
^H^  from  England,  and  another  rapid  change  fol- 

Marg«ntud  lowed.  Warwick  and  Margaret  now  joined 
Wwwkk.  forces ;  it  was  a  strange  union,  for  Margaret 

had  executed  Warwick's  gray-haired  father,  Warwick  had 
denounced  Margaret  as  an  adulteress,  and  her  son  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  no  true  son  of  King  Henry.  But  War- 
wick on  his  knees  begged  Margaret's  forgiveness,  his 
daughter  and  her  son  were  betrothed,  and  for  a  time  the 
new  alliance  was  resistless.  Warwick  landed  in  England. 
Edward,  lying  near  Nottingham,  was  awakened  one  morn- 
ing by  alarmed  servants,  who  told  him  that  his  army  was 
shouting  for  Warwick  and  King  Henry.  It  was  too  true. 
Edward  fled  to  Lynn,  seized  there  what  ships  he  could, 
and  within  a  few  days  was  a  ptuinilesa  refugee  in  Holland. 
England  was  in  Warwick's  grasp.  He  took  poor  Henry 
Edward  driTm  fro™  the  Tower ;  Londoners  once  more  hailed 
from  the  that  feeble  shadow  as  their  king,  but  War- 

Ungdom,  1470.  ^j^.jj  ^j^g  ^Yie  real  ruler.  He  called  a 
Parliament  which  gave  the  throne  to  Clarence,  should 
Henry's  direct  line  fail — a  remote  chance,  as  the  ambitious 
Clarence  well  understood,  and  he  cursed  his  folly  in  join- 
ing Warwick.  Edward  IV,  indolent  in  prosperity,  was 
energetic  and  dangerous  in  adversity.  There  were  many 
English  refugees  on  the  Continent  to  join  him,  and  in 
March,  1471,  he  landed  at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Henry  IV  had  landed  seventy-two  years  earlier.  It  was 
Warwick's  own  country,  and  as  Edward  and  his  two  thou- 
sand fullowers  marched  southward  their  reception  was 
chilling,  but  Yorkist  barons  aided  him,  and  by  clever 
15 
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Btratogy  he  got  past  Warwick,  barring  the  road  to  Lon- 
don. The  capital  rece-  ed  him  gladly,  becuuse,  as  goauips 
said,  the  great  merchants  wished  payment  of  the  debts  he 
owed,  and  their  wives  liked  his  gallant  attentions.  At 
Barnet,  near  London,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  14,  the  final 
issue  between  Edward  and  Warwick  was  fought  out.  The 
struggle  lased  but  two  hours;  Warwick  fell,  Henry  V! 
was  once  more  a  prisoner,  and  the  victorious  Edward  re- 
entered London  on  the  same  afternoon.  For  two  days 
the  half-naked  bodies  of  Warwick  and  his  brother  lay  on 
the  stone  pavement  of  St.  Paul's.  All  the  world  might 
come  and  see  that  the  king-maker  was  dead. 

Margaret  had  not  joined  her  husband  in  England  when 
he  was  restored  by  Warwick,  but  on  the  very  day  of  Bar- 
net  she  landed  at  Weymouth  in  the  south.  When  the 
crushing  news  of  Warwick's  defeat  and  death  reached  her 
she  would  have  taken  her  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  back 
to  France,  but  reckless  advisers  persuaded  her  that  Ed- 
ward could  easily  be  defeated.  Margaret's  force,  worn  out 
with  fatiguing  marches,  took  its  stand  near  the  old  Abbey 
at  Tewkesbury ;  another  bloody  fight  followed,  and  Edward 
won  his  last  great  victory.  Ho  put  Margaret's  son,  Ed- 
ward, deliberately  to  the  sword.  The  headsman  claimed 
other  victims,  too,  but  the  age  was  already  milder,  for 
neither  at  Bamet  nor  at  Tewkesbury  was  there  the  old 
dismembering  of  bodies.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  found 
in  a  convent  near  by,  and  two  weeks  later,  on  May  21,  a 
vanquished  queen,  she  rode  into  London  in  the  triumphal 
train  of  her  conqueror.  On  that  night  Henry 
h!!!™vt  VI  was  murdered  in  the  Tower;  he  was  the 

last  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  since  his  only 
son  was  dead  his  life  was  no  longer  necessary  to  save  that 
cause  from  a  better  leader.  Margaret  went  to  France 
to  live  henceforth  in  quiet  retirement,  a  pensioner  upon 
the  bounty  of  Louis  XI.  Edward  IV  was  supreme  with- 
out a  rival. 
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The  England  of  that  day  was  a  small  state  with  little 
more  than  half  the  present  population  of  Scotland,  and 
Kdward  is  said  to  have  known  the  name,  office,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  every  one  of  any  position  in  the  realm.  His 
Tiwraiiof  '^o"'^'  like  that  of  the  later  restoration  under 
EdwMd'lV.       Charles  II,  was  loose  in  its  moral  tone,  and 

drink  and  profligacy  undermined  his  consti- 
tution and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave.  Frequent 
danger  had  made  him  suspicious,  and  he  watched  those 
about  him  with  uneasy  vigilance.  His  two  brothers, 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, were  married  to  daughters  of  Warwick,  and  they  quar- 
relled over  his  estates.  Edward  settled  the  dispute,  but 
Clareneo  was  displeased,  and  in  January,  1478,  Edward 
accused  his  brother  in  Parliament  of  being  an  incorrigible 
plotter.     With  the  king  as  accuser  there  could  be  but  one 

verdict,  and  Clarence  was  sentenced  to  death. 
curenoe,  1478.   "'^  mother  18  said  to  have  entreated  that 

there  should  be  no  public  execution,  and  it  is 
not  out  of  accord  with  Clarence's  frivolous  character  that, 
at  his  own  desire,  he  should  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey  wine.  Xo  one  raised  a  voice  to  save  Clar- 
ence, but  Edward's  few  remaining  years  are  said  to  have 
been  clouded  with  remorse  for  the  death  of  his  worthless 
brother. 

War  was  Edward's  real  trade,  and  when  civil  strife  was 
ended  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  France.  He  needed 
money,  and,  reiving  upon  his  personal  popularity,  went 
Edward'i  '*^*'"*  ^^^^^g  'rom  his  richer  subjects  pres- 

miiiury  pUm.  onts,  Called  "  Benevolcnoes."  A  widow  gave 
%Jlte.."  ^^^'*'"**^  ^20.  He  kissed  her  gratefully,  where- 
upon she  doubled  her  gift.  Though  less 
willing,  others  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  royal  request, 
whi(  li  was  really  a  command,  and  benevolences  in  the 
J'Hnds  of  Edward  and  later  kings  became  a  ready  means 
of  tyranny.     By  1475  Kdward  was  able  to  set  out  for 
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Franco  with  probably  th    strongest  force  th»t  had  yet 
left  the  shores  of  KnKltt«>d.    Uo  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  and  in  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bold,  who  was 
aiming  to  set  up  a  great  independent  state  of  Burgundy, 
caused  Louis  XI  some  fear,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  bo 
bribetl,  and  became,  like  Charles  II  in  a  later  age,  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.    He  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
French  Dauphin.     Louis  apiM?ared  to  conbont,  and  at  the 
English  court  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  actually  called 
the  Dauphmess.    But  the  French  king  had  other  plans, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  other  great  continental  state  would 
enter  into  marriage  alliance  with  Edward's  house,  whose 
tenure  of  the  throne  they  regarded  as  insecure.     Edwar*' 
turned  his  arms  against  Scotland  in  1482,  with  no  fruitfu' 
results.     He  was  a  careless  ruler  and  did  little  to  checi 
the  nobles  and  to  maintain  the  law.    His  Parliaments  were 
mainly  concerned  with  questions  of  money  and  with  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  trade.    At  the  early  age  of  forty-one, 
on  April  9,  1483,  Edward  IV  died.    It  was  drinking  and 
DMth  of  '^^'^  living  that  ruined  him,  but  the  man  who 

EdwMdiV,  could  direct  in  his  will  that  his  neediest 
"'^'  creditor  should  be  paid  first  was  not  wholly 

bad.  He  had  indeed  some  fine  qualities.  If  he  was  cruel, 
he  was  not  vindictive,  and  he  readily  forgave.  Those  who 
served  him  faithfully  found  him  in  turn  true  and  free 
from  caprice.  But  his  character  must  have  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation,  accustomed  for  half  a  century  to 
an  austere  court,  and  the  Church  can  hardly  have  loved  so 
wayward  a  son.  Perliaps  her  quiet  influence  aided  Henry 
VII  two  years  later  to  overthrow  the  Yorkist  line. 

The  heir  of  Edward  IV  was  a  child,  and  again  the  door 
was  open  to  the  troubles  waiting  upon  a  child's  rule  in 
an  age  of  violence.  The  queen  mother,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  a  weak,  perhaps  a  vicious  woman,  with  many  rela- 
tives greedy  of  power,  claimed  the  right  to  be  protector 
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of  the  kingdom  during  her  son's  minority.  Nature  had 
denied  her  uny  ability  for  such  a  poMt,  and  there  wai 
one  who  unite  apuoity  for  the  task  with  a 
right  to  it,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
only  surviving  brother  of  Edward  IV,  now 
thirty-three  years  old.  He  had  fought  with 
courage  at  Barnct  and  TewkcMbury,  was  able 
and  resolute,  and,  in  the  north  wher«  he  was  best  known, 
even  popular.  He  had  tact  and  personal  charm,  and  his 
refined  and  pensive  features  and  enlightened 
reforms  show  that  he  had  some  strung  quali- 
ties. For  nearly  a  century  murder  had  been 
'  easy  means  to  get  rid  of  royul  rivals,  and  in  it  Richard 
;  .d  shared.  lie  was  in  command  at  the  Tower  when 
•fenry  VI  perished,  and  it  was  said  that  by  hi"*  hand 
I  lenry's  heir  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury.  But  the  times 
had  outgrown  such  methods,  and  soon,  when  Richard 
once  more  used  them,  the  nation  turned  against  him. 

The  pitiful  story  of  Edward  V  is  quickly  told.  Within 
a  month  of  his  brother's  death,  Richard  was  able  to  secure 
AttMbnpim  **^®  young  king,  and  with  him  his  governor, 
EdwMdV'i  the  queen's  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  and  other 
^^^  leaders  f  her  party.  The  queen  herself,  with 
her  daughters  and  her  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  York,  took  refuge  in  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where 
she  was  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Church.  The 
doomed  Edward  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  then  used  as  a 
royal  palace,  and  preparations  for  his  coronation  went  on. 
Supported  by  such  great  nobles  as  Buckingham,  Hastings, 
and  others  who  hated  the  queen's  friends,  Richard  was 
name  Protector  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  summoned 
Parlia  mt  for  the  end  of  June.  Meanwhile,  Stillington, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  made  a  statement  that  threw  strong 
doubt  upon  Edward  V's  legitimacy.  He  declared  that  he 
had  himHfilf  o.Ticiated  at  a  marriage  contract  between 
Edward  IV  and  Lady  Butler,  aud  that  in  consequence 
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Edward'8  later  marriage  with  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  was 
invalid  It  was  urged  further  that  this  marriage  was  m 
any  case  irregular,  for  it  was  without  banns  or  proper 
ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  and,  in  short,  that  in  default  of 
lawful  issue  to  Edward,  Richard  was  heir  to  the  throne. 
Clarence  had  left  a  son,  but  he  was  disqualified  by  the 
treason  for  which  his  father  died. 

There  were  some,  hitherto  friendly  to  Richard,  who 
drew  back  when  they  saw  his  design,  and  among  these, 
apparently,  was  Lord  Hastings.    One  day,  at 
a  Council  in  the  Tower,  Richard  suddenly 
bared   a  withered    arm,  declared   that  this 
deformity  had  been  caused  by  the  magic  of  his  enemies, 
and  accused  Hastings  of  being  a  party  to  it :  Jane  Shore, 
a  former  favourite  wi  h  Edward  IV,  and  a  reputed  witch, 
was  in  fact  a  refugee  under  Hastings's  roof  at  the  time. 
The  charge  was  a  piece  of  stage-play,  for  the  arm  had 
probably  been  deformed  from  youth,  but  it  cost  Hastings 
his  life.    Without  trial  or  proof  of  treachery,  he  was  led 
to  the  court-yard  and  beheaded,  and  Richard's  ruthless 
determination  was  revealed.    Soon  after,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  IV  fell  into  his  hands,  and  then  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  closed  forever  upon  the  two  children.    Meanwhile, 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  market-place,  the  gossip 
about  Edward  IV's  false  marriage  was  repeated,    boon  a 
petition  came  to  Richard  to  assume  the  crown,  and  on 
June  25,  the  day  that  Edward  V's  Parliament  was  to 
have  met,  there  assembled  a  self-constituted  body,  which 
assumed  to  speak  for  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons  of 
the  realm,  and  asked  Richard  to  become  king.    After  a 
show  of  hesitation  he  accepted.    On  that  same  day,  m  the 
north,  the  tragic  side  of  these  events   was  seen;   the 
queen's  brother,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  the  gallant  knight, 
the  patron  of  Caxton,  the  poet  who  sf"*  ^^^  ^f  *  ^«"^ 
in  writinK  a  ballad  that  shows  no  fear  of  death  and  no 
vain  carpings  at  fortune,  died  upon  the  scaffold  at  Ponte- 
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frsct,  and  Lord  Richard  Qrey,  half  brother  of  Edward  V, 
and  two  lesser  persons,  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
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The  child  «t  thu  king's  left  in  KUwaitl  V.    The  figure  «t  tlie  earlV  right  haa 

iKsen  thouglit  to  be  C'axtoii,  tlie  first  Englixh  printer. 

executioner.  On  June  26,  Richard  III  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed king,  and  Edward  V  ceased  to  rule  even  in  name. 
Deposed  kings  are  invariably  centres  of  disaffection.  The 
young  prince  and  his  brother  were  a  menace 
to  the  usurper,  and  they  died  a  month  or  two 
after  liis  accession,  murdered  it  was  believed, 
though  it  was  never  known  when  or  by  whom.  But  in 
1674  workmen  found  the  skeletons  of  two  boys  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  in  the  White  Tower,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  grave  had  at  last  given  up  the  secret  of 
the  guilty  burial  two  hundred  years  earlier. 

Richard  Imd  secured  the  throne,  but  his  usurpation 
and  murders  turned  the  nation  against  him.    For  many 
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months  he  called  no  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  put  him 
on  the  throne,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
JjWj^y  "^  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  heir  to  the  Lancas- 
trian claims.  There  was  a  rising,  but  Buck- 
ingham failed,  and  was  executed,  with  some  of  the  other 
leaders.  Richard's  only  Parliament  met  in  January,  1484. 
There  was  some  revengeful  legislation  against  the  rocent 
rebels;  but  the  Parliament  passed  also  some  good  acts. 
It  condemned  Edward  IV'a  benevolences, 
proclaimed  free  trade  in  printed  books,  and 
discarded  thi^  old  Xorman-French,  so  that  the  laws  of 
England  wore  enacted  for  the  fir^t  time  in  the  English 
tongue.  Thr  Parliament  declared  Richard's  son  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  Lords  and  Commons  swore  fealty  to  him. 
But  in  April  the  young  prince  died  suddenly  and  Richard's 
grief  was  terrible.  No  doubt  the  want  of  a  direct  heir 
helped  to  shake  his  authority.  He  made  terms  with  the 
widow  of  Edward  IV,  and  when  his  own  wife  sickened 
and  died,  it  was  believed  that  he  designed  to  marry  his 
niece  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  murdered  princes.  His 
best  friends  were  conipelled  to  tell  him  that  the  project 
was  viewed  with  horror. 

Another  suitor  for  the  young  princess  soon  appeared 
prominently  on  the  scene.    Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  rep- 
resenting the  Lancastrian  line,  now  became 
TheEarlof  gerious  menace  to  Richard's  throne,  and 

Kicbmond  i  ex- 
pedition against    he  declared  that  if  he  won  he  sliould  marry 

Richard.  Elizabeth,  Edward  IV's  daughter,  and  unite 

forever  Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  was  liie  son  of  the 
Welsh  house  of  Tudor.  He  landed  on  August  7,  1485,  at 
Milfoid  Haven,  among  his  own  people,  with  some  two 
thousand  motley  and  disreputable  foreign  followers,  main- 
ly from  Normandy.  The  struggle  with  Richard  lasted  but 
two  weeks.  Wales,  as  well  a.s  some  of  Richard's  profe-sscil 
friends,  supported  Henry,  and  on  August  2'Z  the  rivals 
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met  at  Bosworth  Field,  near  Leicester.  Few  were  engaged 
on  either  side ;  probaWy  so  slight  a  struggle  never  before 
decided  issues  so  great.  Richard  III,  b»;trayed  by  his 
own  side,  fell  on  the  field ;  the  crown  he  wore  was  carried 
oflf  by  a  thief,  but  when  it  was  found  hidden  in  a  thorn 
bush,  Sir  William  Stanley  put  it  upon  Richmond's  head, 
and  the  army  proclaimed  the  new  king,  Henry  \  II.  On 
tlie  same  afternnon  he  entered  Leii  e.stcr  in  triumph,  and 
the  body  of  Richard  Hi,  stripped  nuked,  ami  thrown 
across  the  back  of  a  horse,  the  head  and  arms  dan^riing 
on  one  side,  the  legs  on  the  other,  was  part  of  tlie  rude 
pageant  of  that  day.  He  was  the  last  of  the  I'Jantage- 
nets.  Long  before,  Richard  I  li'ul  said  of  his  liiie,  "  From 
the  devil  we  all  came,  and  tu  the  devil  we  ail  sliull  go," 
and  the  lust  king  in  his  tragic  wickedness  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  sinister  prophecy. 


Henry  VII  gained  his  throne  when  only  twenty- 
eight,  but  hv  was  one  of  those  who  are  never  young. 
Heniy's  Since  childhood   he  had  been  a  fugitive  in 

character  and      foreign  lands,  or  a  captive  in  his  own ;  in  exile 
"•  "^^  he  had  learned  his  political  conceptions,  and 

his  theory  of  monarchy  was 
the  absolutist  one  of  France, 
his  plan  of  political  action 
that  of  the  Italian  despot,  who 
looked  upon  war  and  open 
violence  as  gross  and  rude 
methods  compared  with  the 
silent  schemes  of  the  closet. 
Except  in  a  few  cases  of  policy, 
Henry  was  just  and  merciful, 
and  hisdomcstii'  life  was  pure. 
Posterity  has  called  him  a  mi- 
ser, yet  he  kept  uj)  a  splendid  hospitality,  and  was  a  mag- 
nificent builder:    the   most    sumptuous  features  of   the 
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Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Wegtminster 
Abbey,  showed  that  he  spared  no  cost  in  carrying  out  his 
plana.     He  loved  money,  not  for  itself,  but  because  it  was 
the  key  to  political  power.    When  he  borrowed,  he  repaid, 
no  slight  virtue,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  his  son,  in  repudiating  loans.    To  his 
mother  he  showed  tender  affection     She  was  that  Lady 
Margaret  who  founded  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges  at 
Cambridge,  and  divinity  professorships  in  the  two  univer- 
sities,  and  herself  translated  parts  of  The  Imitation  of 
Christ  into  English.     Under  her  influence  the  court  was 
grave  and  austere  in  tone ;  there  was  still  talk  of  crusad- 
ing to  rescue  the  Holy  Land,  and  religious  fasts  were  kept 
so  strictly,  that  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  child-wife  in  Eng- 
land, wrote  home  that  she  got  no  taste  of  meat  during  the 
whole  of  Lent.    Gravity,  precision,  and  method  marked 
Henry's  reign.    He  encouraged  art  and  letters,  and  was 
himself,  if  not  a  scholar,  a  man  of  considerable  culture ; 
he  could  speak  well,  and  was  not  without  a  sense  of  hu- 
mour.   We  see  him  at  his  worst  in  the  marriage  projects 
of  his  later  years,  and  Europe  was  amused  at  the  elderly 
widower,  ready,  if  adequate  dowry  were  forthcoming,  to 
marry  his  own  daughter-in-law  or  the  insane  Joanna  of 
Castile.    Though  pre-eminently  the  king  of  the  middle 
classes,  he  appears  never  to  have  won  his  people's  love. 
Jovial  Edward  IV  would  go  off  for  a  day's  hunting  with 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  thus  gain  a  popu- 
larity impossible  to  Henry's  dignity,  piety,  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  courtly  grace. 

Foreign  kings  thought  Henry's  authority  insecure,  and 
at  home  tho  Vorkist  party  waited  only  the  opportunity  to 
strike;  a  retkless  man  would  have  caused  renewed  civil 
war,  but  Henry  was  cautious  and  alert.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  with  him ;  there  was  no  desire  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  victor's  claims  to  the  throne,  and  Parlia- 
ment simply  enacted  that  the  crown  should  rest  in  Henry 
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and  his  heirs.  A  little  later  he  fortified  his  title  by  marry- 
ing Edward  IV's  daughter,  and  in  doing  so  he  really  dis- 
persed finally  the  Yorkist  faction.  Bat  for 
more  than  half  his  reign  his  enemies  kept  him 
uneasy.  No  imposture  was  too  gross,  no  false- 
hood too  extravagant,  for  their  belief.  Lam- 
bert Simnel,  son  of  an  Oxford  artisan,  was 
trained  by  Richard  Simon,  an  unscrupulous  priest  aspiring 
to  be  an  archbishop,  to  play  the  part  of  Clarence's  son, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  When  Simnel  appeared  in  Dublin 
hardly  a  voice  was  raised  for  Uenry :  it  mattered  little  that 
the  real  earl  was  to  be  seen  alive  and  in  Henry's  custody 
in  London.  But  when  Simnel 
landed  in  England  with  some 
trained  mercenaries  from  Ger- 
many and  a  horde  of  hulf- 
naked  Irish,  his  force  was  soon 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Henry  con- 
temptuously gave  him  a  post 
in  his  own  kitchen.  Perkin 
Warbeek,  a  clever  native  of 
Tournay,  in  France,  was  a 
more  dangerous  impostor, 
lie  professed  to  be  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  younger  of 
the  two  princes  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Him,  too,  the 
susceptible  Irish  received,  and  the  chief  courts  of  Europe 
favoured  his  cause ;  Edward  IV's  sister,  Margaret,  Dowa- 
ger Duchess  of  Burgundy,  welcomed  him  as  her  nephew, 
and  King  James  IV  of  Scotland  gave  him  in  marriage  a 
kinswoman,  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  For  seven  years 
Henry  VII  was  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  suspicion.  In 
1496  lie  suddenly  eliurged  Sir  William  Stanley,  a  great 
landowner,  who  had  put  the  crown  on  the  victor's  head  at 
Bosworth,  with  treason  in  Warbeck's  interest,  and  sent  him 
to  the  block.     But  the  impostor's  cause  aroused  little  real 
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sympathy,  and  Henry  was  stronger  than  he  himself  imag- 
ined. Warbeck  at  last  fell  into  his  hands,  confessed,  and 
was  greeted  in  London  by  jeering  crowds.  For  a  time  he 
was  kept  in  easy  captivity  about  the  court,  but  at  length 
he  and  his  fellow  captive,  the  poor  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  he  was  the  son  of  Clarence,  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Ilenry  VII's  main  task  was  to  destroy  the  old  factions, 
and  to  give  England  firm  and  stable  government,  and  he 
The  work  of  did  it  thoroughly.  He  was  patient,  secretive, 
HeLrvn.  *^'^»  ^^®°  necessary,  relentless,  in  his  policy. 
A  passionate  desire  for  peace  was  abroad. 
Parliament  passed  an  act  which  relieved  the  minds  of 
those  who  feared  or  hoped  for  a  Yorkist  restoration,  by 
declaring  that  no  one  should  be  punished  in  future  for 
obeying  the  sovereign  in  possession.  With  relentless  per- 
DapnMionof  sistence  Henry  depressed  the  old  nobility. 
Uwdd  Those  who  fought  against  him  at  Bosworth 

^'"'^'  were  by  act  of  Parliament  declared  guilty  of 

treason,  and  their  property  was  in  consequence  forfeited. 
All  royal  grants  of  land  since  the  year  1466  were  revoked. 
This  sweeping  confiscation  placed  the  Yorkist  baronage 
at  Henry's  mercy  at  a  blow,  and  he  obliged  them  to  give 
heavy  security  that  they  would  keep  the  peace.  He  made 
a  law  forbidding  the  baronage  to  give  their  livery  to  any 
but  their  own  menial  servants,  and  their  hosts  of  armed 
retainers  were  to  be  hencefortli  illegal.  He  weakened 
them  further  by  giving  high  oflSce  to  new  men.  Land- 
owners were  now  allowed  to  dispose  of  land  so  as  to  leave 
the  purchaser  free  from  feudal  burdens,  and  merchants 
and  traders  began  to  buy  great  estates.  To  vindicate  the 
royal  authority,  and  punish  powerful  offenders,  the  king 
set  up  a  new  tribunal  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  his 
own  council,  and  merged  ultimately  into  a  court  known, 
from  the  decoration  of  the  room  in  which  it  sat,  as  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.     Henry  sent  few  victims  to  the 
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scaffold,  but  after  every  plot  and  rising  his  commissioners, 
with  the  zeal  of  bloodhounds,  hunted  out  his  enemies, 
and  the  new  court  made  them  pay  for  their  sympathies 
by  fines  in  proportion  to  their  means:  some  were  still 
paying  in  1506  instalments  of  fines  for  offences  ten  yeurs 
old.  Henry  employed  special  agents  to  collect  taxes,  and 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  obeyed ;  two  lawyers,  Dudley 
and  £mp8on,  carried  on  this  work  with  skill  and  with 
oppressive  success ;  they  enforced  payment  of  obsolete 
dues,  and  were  rapacious  and  merciless.  The  king  col- 
lected so-called  gifts,  or  benevolences,  with  the  rigour 
revealed  in  the  Archbishop's  famous  aphorism,  known  as 
Morton's  Fork,  that  those  who  lived  carefully  could  pay 
out  of  their  savings,  while  those  who  spent  freely  had 
obviously  plenty  of  money. 

Long,  severe,  relentless  pressure  in  the  end  robbed  the 
king's  foes  of  the  power  to  injure  him,  and  left  him  with 
The  roT»i  *  ^^^  *"*^  despotic  sovereignty.    The  nation 

power  bMomet  Understood  that  the  king's  strength  was  the 
dM^tio^  guarantee  of  order,  and  Parliament  consented 
to  be  the  ready  tool  of  despotism.  With  its 
formal  rights  there  was  no  interference.  It  still  controlled 
taxation,  but  Henry,  by  economy,  by  fines  and  forfeitures, 
by  the  income  from  the  vast  estates  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  grew  rich  enough  "to  live  off  his  own,"  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day.  In  his  long  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  Parliament  met  but  seven  times.  A  modern  Parlia- 
ment looks  upon  legislation  as  its  chief  function,  and  aims 
constantly  to  effect  reforms  and  improvements ;  we  have 
recognised  that  change  is  the  condition  of  progress,  and 
that  an  incessant  readjustment  of  the  laws  is  necessary  to 
meet  new  needs.  But  such  conceptions  are  modern.  The 
earlier  age  disliked  change,  and  men  were  glad  that  Piir- 
liament  should  meet  rarely,  for  when  Parliament  did  not 
meet  there  was  no  new  taxation.  The  last  of  Hetirvs 
Parliaments,  indeed,  ordained   that   his  decrees  should 
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have  the  force  of  law,  and  for  hU  remaining  seven  years 
his  power  in  England  was  despotic. 

Henry  surrounded  himself  chiefly  with  priests  and 
lawyers,  and  gave  members  of  the  old  nobility  little  voice 
in  the  government.  Morton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  prominent  in  his  councils, 
as  were  also  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir 
Reginald  Bray,  and  others  springing  from 
the  middle  classes.  But  we  know  almost  nothing  of 
their  relations  to  the  king,  or  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates  in  Parliament.  Morton  would  preach  at  its  open- 
ing, and,  amidst  the  rhetoric  of  his  divinity,  would  be 
inserted  an  announcement  of  new  taxes.  Apparently, 
Henry  himself  ruled  always ;  kingdhip  was  his  trade,  and 
he  worked  at  it  like  any  labourer,  with  ceaseless  diligence 
and  anxious  care.  Of  finance,  commerce,  and  industry, 
he  was  the  special  guardian.  He  prohibited  absolutely 
the  taking  of  interest  on  loans,  and  we  do  not  wonder, 
since  the  rate  charged  was  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent  per  annum.  He  encouraged  British  shipping  by 
requiring  that  the  wines  and  woods  of  Gascony  should  be 
imported  in  English  bottoms,  an  early  anticipation  of  the 
navigation  acts  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  were 
long  regarded  as  the  basis  of  English  prosperity.  He 
built  up  English  manufactures  by  a  treaty  known  as  the 
Magnus  Intercursus,  creating  entire  free  trade  between 
England  and  Flanders.  With  this  market  opened,  the 
English  could  henceforth  export  finished  cloth,  instead  of 
only  the  wool,  its  raw  material. 

Henry's  foreign  policy,  if  not  glorious,  was  safe.  To 
preserve  the  independence  of  Brittany  he  threatened  war 
with  France,  but  was  bought  off.  He  allied 
forri«i'i»Uoy!°*  himself  to  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  his  heir 
to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  With  Scotland,  too, 
he  made  a  momentous  marriage  alliance.  The  smaller 
nation,  suspicious  of  the  larger,  had  long  rejected  any 
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anion  between  the  two  royal  housei.  Rnt  with  infinite 
patience  and  skill  Honry  effected  his  end,  and  in  1602  hh 
•laughter  Margaret  married  James  IV  of  Scotland,  and  out 
^ggji^  of  the  union  came  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts, 

alUuM  with  the  Scottish  royal  line,  in  England,  and  the 
'***'^  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.    When  the  mar- 

riage was  planned,  Henry  was  asked  if  there  was  not  a 
danger  that  England  might  become  an  appendage  of  the 
Scottish  crown.  "  No," 
said  the  wise  king,  "  Scot- 
land will  become  an  ap. 
pendage  of  the  English 
crown,  for  the  smaller 
must  follow  the  larger 
kingdom." 

Probably  the  nation 
was  not  sorry  when  Henry's 
end  came  in  1609.  By  that 
time  England  had  taken 

iaiB09.  from  the  po- 

OrMtohugw     sition     of    a 
turbulent  and 
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thinly  peopled  country  to 
that  of  an  orderly  state, 
with  a  population  rapidly  increasing.  The  age  was  big 
with  change.  The  art  of  printing  from  movable  types — 
an  invention  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century — was 
already  aiding  a  new  outburst  of  thought  and  learning, 
which  included  art,  literature,  science,  and  religion.  In 
Henry  VII's  carefully  kept  account  is  entered  in  1497  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  paid  to  one  John  Cabot, 
AiBeri(^i49a.  *  Venetian,  who  had  just  reported  the  find- 
ing of  a  new  island  far  out  in  the  western 
sea.  Five  years  earlier  Christopher  Columbus  carried 
back  to  Spain  the  news  of  his  remarkable  voyage  to  re- 
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gions  farther  south,  and  the  diBcovery  of  America— a 
long,  gradual,  and  momentous  process  — had  begun. 
VMMdftQuu  ^^^^  ^^^  ""^  *''"®  **^®  Portuguese,  after 
ladiiMnmto  many  failures,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
toladit,  1498.  Hope,  and  reached  India.  A  new  and  vaster 
world  was  thus  revealed  to  Europe,  and  we  have  hardly 
yet  realized  how  stupendous  were  the  changes  which 
this  was  to  involve. 


Summary  or  Dates 

The  importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  striking  feature 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  For  the  Hrst  time  they  really  controlltil 
the  Uovemment.  The  bill  l>e  Heretleo  Combnrendo  was 
passed  in  1401.  The  Battle  of  8hrewiibnry  was  In  1408,  and 
the  execution  of  Archbishop  Scrope  in  1405.  After  Henry  IV's 
death,  in  1418,  the  lA)llards  were  formidable  until  the  execution  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  1417.  Meanwhile  began  the  long  war  with 
France.  Afineonrt  was  fonfht  in  1415:  and  th^  Treaty  of 
Troyes  in  14*0  made  Henry  V  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
But  he  died  in  1423.  Prlatiaf  was  invented  in  Germany  by  Costar 
or  Outenburg  between  1488  and  1446.  The  English  were  finally 
defeated  in  France  at  Castilloa  in  1458,  the  year  in  which  the 
Turks  took  ConsUntinople.  The  Wars  of  the  Boses  beyaa  with 
the  Urst  battle  of  Hi.  Albans  in  1455.  The  Yorkists  were  defeat- 
ed at  Wakefield  in  1440.  But  in  1461,  York's  son,  Edward  IV. 
was  declared  king  at  London,  and  he  soon  won  the  great  Battle  of 
Towton,  which  made  him  really  sovereign.  The  struggle  for  the 
next  ten  years  was  only  intermittent.  In  1470  Edward  had  to  fight 
Warwick,  and  was  secure  only  when  he  won  in  1471  the  two 
battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbnry.  Caxton  set  np  a  print, 
ing'press  in  England  in  1474  or  1476.  Richard  III  secured 
the  throne  in  1483,  and  two  years  later,  in  1485,  was  overthrown 
at  Bosworth  Field  by  the  Tudor  claimant,  Henry  VII.  Henry's 
systematic  rule  lacks  dramatic  interest.  Poyninfs'  Act  (see  p.  287), 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  14»4,  made  the  laws  of  the 
English  Parliament  valid  In  Ireland  too,  and  thus  brought  that 
country  more  under  English  control.  From  Spain  CoInmbn«  went 
to  America  in  1492.  and  from  Portupnl  Vasco  da  Gama  made  his 
wny  round  the  Cape  in  1498  to  India.  John  Cabot's  voyage  to 
America  was  in  1497. 
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Society  in  England  at  the  Close  of  the  Medieaval  Period 

Between  Edward  I  and  Henry  YIII,  England  passed 
through  terrible  phases  of  disorder.  Of  ten  kings,  four 
_  were  murdered  and  a  fifth  escaped  that  fate 

the  grwt  nobles  only  by  death  in  battle.  Throughout  the 
dnrijagthe  whole  period,  except  perhaps  under  Edward 
'*'^'  III,  the  power  of  the  king  was  weak,  and  the 

state  was  practically  controlled  by  the  greater  nobility. 
They  were  few  in  number ;  only  about  forty  peers  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were 
bishops  or  abbots.  Great  nobles,  though  they  usually  had 
town  houses,  spent  most  of  the  year  in  the  country,  where 
they  lived  in  regal  state.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  entertained  hundreds  of  retainers 
or  guests  daily  at  dinner,  they  had  their  chancellors, 
chamberlains,  masters  of  the  horse,  treasurers,  cup-bearers, 
and  staff  of  Household  clergy,  and  were  served  on  bended 
knee  and  with  etiquette  as  rigid  as  that  of  royalty  itself. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  at  least  twenty  castles, 
and  Alnwick,  which  endures  to  this  day,  reveals  their 
magnificence.  He  issued  mandates  in  the  style  of  royal 
decrees,  and  his  authority  counted  for  more  in  his  own 
district  than  that  of  the  distant  king.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  estates  yielded  him  a  revenue  about  equal 
in  modern  values  to  £200,000,  and  to  his  court  the  lesser 
baronage  were  glad  to  send  their  c^ons  to  receive  knight- 
ly training.  Around  each  castle  was  usually  a  great 
park,  where  the  nobles  amused  themselves  with  the  royal 
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pastime  of  hunting.  The  fashion  of.  the  age  involved 
great  extravagance  in  dress,  and  with  such  frivolities  and 
incessant  disputes  with  rivals,  the  great  man^s  life  was  apt 
to  be  filled. 

The  old  manorial  system  had  well-nigh  disappeared. 
No  longer  did  the  noble,  by  his  stewards,  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  great  many  manors,  and  move 
about  from  one  to  the  other  to  consume  their 
produce  on  the  spot.  The  manors  were  now 
leased  to  tenants,  who  had  become  freehold- 
ers — that  is,  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  they  held  the  land  permanently  and 
usually  paid  rent  in  cash.  Between  the  great  nobles  and 
these  new  lords  of  the  manor  there  was  a  social  gulf. 
From  them  was  required  no  military 
service,  and,  instead  of  the  old  feudal 
levy,  the  noble  now  had  a  host  of  re- 
tainers—men who  paid  him  a  small 
fee  and  in  return  received  from  him 
food  and  clothing.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  provide  them  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  they  in  turn  wore  his  livery 
and  were  ready  at  his  beck  and  call. 

By  the  days  of  Henry  VII  the  old 
chivalry  which  helped  to  inspire  the 
crusades  had  lost  all  vigour,  though  for 
more  than  a  century  still 
a  few  talked  of  it  until 
Cervantes  held  them  up 
to  ridicule  in  the  pages 
of  Don  Quixote.  To  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Black  Prince 
was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  chivalrous  knight ;  his  code  of  duty 
and  honour  showed  little  regard  for  the  humble  in  rank, 
but  it  was  still  much  higher  than  the  debased  code  of  the 
warring  factions  in  the  next  age.    Then  knighthood  fell 
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very  low  even  in  its  trade  of  war.  About  1360  the  earlier 
lieht  chain  armour  gave  way  to  heavy  plate  armour ;  breast, 
shoulders,  arms  and  legs  were  then  shielded  with  casings 

of  steel,  effective  to  ward  off  ar- 
rows and  heavy  blows.   But  when 
the  knight  dismounted  and  tried 
to  fight  on  foot,  as  at  Poitiers 
and  Agincourt,  he  moved  with 
great  diflficulty.    If  once  he  fell 
he  could  not  rise,  and  was  easily 
vanquished  by  plebeian  and  light- 
ly armed  foemen.    Not  only  the 
leaders  showed   de- 
cline ;  so  also  did  the 
rank  and  file.    The 
retainers,  unlike  the 
vassals  of  an  earlier 
time,  were  an  idle 
class  who  fattened 
upon    war  and   tu- 
mult.     When  they 
followed  their  lord  to 
France  they  shared 
the  spoils  of  victory, 
sold  for  ransom  pris- 
oners who  could  pay, 
and  usually  killed  ruthlessly  those  who  could  not.    Some- 
times the  great  nobles  waged  war  as  if  they  were  sover- 
eigns.    For  example,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
iS'by'S..     covets  Caister,  the  castle  of  Sir  John  Fastolf e, 
"•««•  .  and  lays  siege  to  it  with  an  army  of  three 

thousand  men.  When  the  besieged  refuse  to  surrender,  he 
batters  the  walk  day  after  day  with  his  artillery  There 
are  truces  and  negotiations  as  in  regular  warfare,  and 
finallv  the  besieged  are  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  secures  for  the 


MoimwD  Kniohv,  Fiftkbuth  Cbntcrt. 
Note  that  the  horee  wears  plate  armour. 
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time  what  he  desires.  The  bloody  character  of  factions 
reminds  us  of  Italy  under  its  petty  despots.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are,  in  the 
d"3k  of  evening,  '..rlking  through  the  streets 
of  Coventry.  Sir  liobert  Harcourt  and  his 
mon  attack  and  kill  them  both,  and  in  the 
follows  two  more  perish  and  others  are 
The  sheriff,  representing  the  king,  being 
powerless,  the  injured  side  seeks  redress  for  itself,  and 
what  the  great  men  do  the  lesser  imitate  with  even  more 
brutal  violence.  Youag  men  of  good  family,  rivalling 
Robin  Hood,  already  considered  a  hero  of  romance,  live  by 
robbery,  discharged  soldiers  do 
the  same,  and  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary in  churches  is  still  abused 
by  lawless  men  as  it  was  in  a 
previous  age.  Farmers  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  fierce  dogs  to 
protect  their  houses.  Burnings 
and  riots  are  frequent.  Women, 
already  married  or  betrothed, 
are  carried  off  and  forced  to  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony 
with  their  captors.  Children 
are  kidnapped  and  held  for  ran- 
som. What  we  know  as  "  lynch- 
ing "  is  common.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  before  civil  war 
broke  out,  while  one  John  Grice 
is  entertaining  some  friends, 
armed  men  surround  the  house 
and  carry  off  Grice,  his  son,  and 
his  servant,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  hanging  them.  They 
cannot  find  a  rope,  so  they  kill  their  victims  with  every 
conceivable  barbarity.     The  crime  appears  to  have  re- 
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mained  unnoticed,  and  two  or  three  years  later  we  find  one 
Serjeant  Paston,  a  lawyer  of  Norwich,  threatened  with 
death  and  dismemberment  like  Grice's  if  he  shows  too 
great  zeal  in  a  certain  lawsuit.  Paston  does  not  appeal 
to  the  king  for  protection,  but  to  the  great  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  at  last  bargains  with  his  enemies  to  abandon 
their  vengeance.  ^ 

Juries  were  often  bribed,  or,  if  disposed  to  do  justice, 
were  intimidated,  as  was  sometimes  even  the  king's  sheriff. 
ThtiMtniiiti     Pwlianieo^^'  controlled  by  the  very  men  re- 
ofUwiudenia  sponsible  for  this  lawlessness,  was  more  dis- 
hj  HMiry  vn.     p^gg^  tQ  arbitrate  between  the  offenders  than 
to  punish  them.    But  Henry  VII  gave  at  last  a  real  check. 
His  Court  of  Star  Chamber  hunted  out  offences  with  tyran- 
nical vigour  and  Parliament  legislated  against  retainers  and 
maintenance,  the  latter  being  the  system  by  which  a  great 
man  shielded  his  dependents  from  the  penalties  of  their 
wrong-doing.    Bacon  has  recorded  the  well-known  story  of 
a  visit  by  Henry  VII  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.    When  leaving 
the  earl's  castle  the  king  passed  between  two  long  lines 
of  men  in  livery  drawn  up  in  his  honour.    The  law  per- 
mitted only  household  servants  to  be  so  arrayed,  but  when 
Henry  praised  the  magnificence  of  the  hospitality  that 
required  so  many  menials,  Lord  Oxford  explained  that  the 
men  were  retainers  brought  together  for  this  special  serv- 
ice.   The  king's  comment  was  a  stem  rebuke  followed  by 
a  heavy  fine.    The  slow  pressure  of  these  ruinous  fines  at 
last  worked  a  cure ;  and  the  English  people  did  not  forget 
that  it  was  the  royal  power  which  saved  them  from  baro- 
nial disorder. 

Parliament  appears  to  have  been  always  ready  to  obey 
the  power  strongest  for  the  moment.    Three 
5p  Ji£nt*.     quarters  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sat  for  towns,  some  of  which  were  by 
our  standards  mere  villages  and  the  town  members  were  in- 
ferior in  social  rank  to  the  knights  of  the  shire.    L  >.  these 
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were  often  retainers  of  great  nobles  and  devoted  to  their 
service.  After  prolonged  disputes  the  members  secured 
payment  from  those  who  sent  them  to  Parliament,  but 
a  poor  man,  sent  up  from  a  small  town  which  paid  him 
grudgingly  his  two  shillings  a  day,  could  offer  feeble  oppo- 
sition to  powerful  nobles,  and  the  duty  was  so  disagree- 
able that,  until  pay  was  given,  elected  members  some- 
times ran  away  to  escape  the  oppressive  service.  It  was  a 
compensation  that  Parliament  remained  in  session  only  a 
few  days,  and  the  chief  expense  was  in  long  journeys  to 
and  from  Westminster.  Though  Parliament  sat  so  short 
a  time,  it  undertook  to  regulate  the  smallest  details  of  the 
life  of  the  people— their  sports  and  pastimes,  what  they 
should  wear,  what  they  should  eat,  the  price  of  goods,  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  manufac- 
tures. By  its  varied  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  classes  it  encroached  upon  the  local  powers  of  the 
manorial  and  county  courts. 

Among  the  upper  classes  during  this  age  it  is  said 
there  was  even  physical  deterioration  owing  partly  to  early 
marriages ;  since  an  unmarried  ward's  property 
Marti  deoad«Me  ^^  jjkely  to  be  wrecked  by  her  guardian  she 
soon  took  a  husband.  War  and  pestilence  did 
not  aid  godly  living,  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  morals  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  As  scions  often  of  no- 
ble families,  bishops  and  abbots  were  in  some  degree  allied 
with  baronial  disorder.  The  clergy  were  very  numerous, 
representing  about  one  in  every  fifty  of  the  population 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  of  the  priests 
gained  their  living,  not  by  the  active  duties  of  parish  cler- 
gymen, but  as  private  chaplains,  or  as  chantry  priests  in 
saying  masses  for  the  dead.  Though  friars  still  went 
about  from  parish  to  parish,  they  were  little  respected,  and 
the  common  people  were  probably  anticlerical  in  feeling. 
We  are  told  with  exaggerated  rhetoric  that  in  Henry  IV's 
time  every  othev  man  was  a  WycliflSte.    This  is  certainly 
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not  true  of  all  England.  If  the  monks  and  f  riarg  were  un- 
popular, the  parish  priests  still  wielded  great  influence,  and 
to  a  foreign  visitor  the  clergy  seemed  to  rule  the  coun- 
try. Many  heautif ul  pariah  churches  were  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  endowed  with  great  riches  of  vestments, 
of  gold  and  silver  crucifixes,  candlesticks,  and  chalices ; 
to  stay  away  from  church  was  still  punished  by  fine,  and 
observers  were  struck  by  the  religious  demeanour  of  the 
people.  Yet  the  decline  in  the  Church's  life  was  real. 
A  secular  spirit  was  abroad.  The  labourer  no  longer 
rested  from  his  toil  on  the  holy-days,  few  of  which  except 
Sunday  were  observed.  Zeal  for  founding  colleges  and 
hospitals  was  superseding  that  for  building  monasteries, 
and  in  some  of  the  towns  education  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  priests.    Among  secular  owners  the  system 

of  farming  by  bailiffs  had  passed  away,  but  the 
^^^^^      monasteries  clung  to  the  old  ways  and  were 

fast  growing  poorer.  Nor  were  they  growing 
richer  in  spiritual  treasures.  The  condition  of  morals 
in  many  was  unsatisfactory.  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, examined  the  monasteries  with  great  zeal  and 
found  much  to  condemn.  We  read  of  gross  profiigacy,  of 
drunkenness,  brawlings,  and  revellings;  of  monasteries 
where  the  gates  were  not  closed  at  night,  and  where  frivo- 
lous laymen  joined  the  monks  in  idle  feasting;  of  danc- 
ing in  the  great  halls ;  of  the  playing  of  cards  and  back- 
gammon ;  of  dressing  after  the  latest  worldly  fashion ;  of 
the  neglect  of  schools,  etc.  These  were  probably  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  few ;  in  most  of  the  monasteries  life  probably 
went  its  tranquil  and  monotonous  way.    But  a  warning 

of  what  should  ultimately  happen  to  them  was 
Sitrnotlonof  given  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  Knights  Edward  II,  following  the  rapacious  example 
Tempkrs,i308.  ^^  phjiippg  le  Bel  of  France,  seized  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Knights  Templars.  These  were  lay  monks, 
leagued  together  especially  to  carry  on  the  crusades,  and 
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they  were  accused  of  every  conceivable  crime.  Most  of 
the  charges  were  grossly  absurd ;  their  real  offence  was 
that  they  no  longer  did  any  service  to  society  and  yet  had 
great  and  coveted  wealth.  A  century  later  the  devout 
Henry  V  seized  the  property  of  the  foreign  monastic  or- 
ders who  hr,d  houses  in  England,  and  public  opinion  was 
not  greatly  shocked  at  this  attack  on  Church  revenues. 
By  the  time  of  Henry  VII  the  feeling  was  already  strong 
that  the  monasteries  had  ceased  to  be  useful ;  soon  they 
were  to  be  completely  overthrown. 

When  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne  the  population 
of  England  was  probably  less  than  it  had  been  during  the 
Roman  occupation.  Through  vast  areas  of  forest  roamed 
Theoonditioii  great  herds  of  deer;  the  wild  boar,  the  wild 
^™^  goat,  and  the  wild  cat,  now  unknown  in  Eng- 

^ "  '  land,  were  still  to  be  found ;   the  beaver, 

though  scarce,  was  not  extinct,  and  wolves  were  numerous. 
In  a  former  age  the  great  landowners  had  studied  agri- 
culture closely,  but  a  prolonged  period  of  strife  drew  off 
their  attention  to  other  things.    Only  a  small  variety  of 
vegetables  and  grasses  was  grown.     Often  cattle  were  fed 
on  moss,  ivy,  and  the  loppings  of  trees,  and  owing  to 
the   scarcity  of  fodder,   comparatively  few  were   kept 
through  the  winter.    No  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  breed,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  ox  or  a  cow  was  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  similar  cattle  of  to-day ;  a  team 
of  eight  and  sometimes  of  twelve  oxen  was  required  to 
draw  a  plough.    There  was  little  inducement  to  engage  in 
farming,  for  owing  to  defective  transportation  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  local  market.    The  art 
of  agriculture  was  still  undeveloped ;  ploughing  was  a 
mere  scratching  of  the  surface ;  the  land  was  divided  into 
long  strips,  separated  by  bits  of  turf,  making  proper  cross- 
ploughing  and  harrowing  impossible;  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  too,  that  all  manure  of  the  farm  should  be  used 
on  the  lord's  demesne,  and  a  steady  impoverishment  of 
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the  rest  of  the  land  wm  the  reault.  By  Henry  VII's  reign 
eight  or  nine  buahela  to  the  acre  were  regarded  as  a  fair 
crop,  80  that  the  farmer  reaped  but  little  more  than  four 
times  what  he  sowed.  Bents  were  low ;  a  carpenter  could 
earn  in  a  day  the  fonrpenoe  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  year 
the  rent  of  an  acre  of  arable  land,  and  a  tangled  waste  of 
gorse  or  furze,  because  of  the  fuel  which  it  prorided,  was 
of  more  value  than  land  for  farming. 

For  one  commodity  there  was  a  steady  market.  Eng- 
lish wool  found  ready  sale,  and  the  English  farmer  was 
anxious  to  use  his  exhausted  land  for  the  pas- 
SihlSJJto**  turing  of  sheep.  With  the  farms  nntilled  cul- 
dMtnytham*-  tivators  were  no  longer  required  on  them ;  the 
BotUiiyitn.  ^j^  manorial  system  fell  hopelessly  to  pieces; 
often  the  dwellings  of  former  villeins  were  torn  down,  and 
manors  which  had  sustained  a  thriving  population  were 
sometimes  left  without  inhabitants.  Of  course,  the 
labourers  lost  their  work,  and  riots  and  disorder  accom- 
panied some  of  the  changes,  but  they  were  inevitable  and 
in  the  end  wrought  good.  When  used  for  pasture  the 
land  had  the  rest  it  needed;  owing  to  low  prices,  a  former 
freeman  on  the  manor  was  now  sometimes  able  to  rent  its 
whole  area,  and  the  village  then  had  a  leader  who  was 
himself  a  working  farmer,  often  well-to-do  and  hospitable. 
While  the  great  lords  were  destroying  each  other,  this 
"  frankelyn  "  farmed  his  acres  and  became  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, and  the  class  was  more  numerous  in  England 
during  the  fifteenth  century  than  in  any  other  European 
country. 

Roads  and  means  of  communication  deteriorated  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  tenants  on  the  manor  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  roads,  but  since  that  sys- 
tem had  now  lost  its  vigour,  the  repair  of 
both  bridges  and  roads  was  left  largely  to  the 
good  «rill  of  devout  benefactors.  Rochester  bridge,  not- 
withstanding the  urgency  of  Archbishop  Morton  himself, 
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remained  in  a  dangerona  itate  generation  after  genera- 
tion. The  extensive  forest  areas  presenred  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and,  in  consequence,  riyers  were  larger  then  than  now. 
Because  of  the  bad  roads  much  trafSo  found  place  upon 
the  rivers,  and  since  bridges  were  few  that  they  might 
not  interfere  with  it,  travellers,  obliged  to  cross  by  fords, 
were  often  in  danger  from  the  frequent  floods.  Be- 
cause the  roads  were  too  bad  for  vehicles,  goods  were 


Ladt's  Cbabiot,  FoDirrMHTH  Ciktvbt. 
The  many  hatam  are  due  to  the  ourabroua  vehicle  and  to  the  bad  roada. 

carried  inland  on  mule  or  horseback,  and  except  by  the 
rivers  it  was  impossible  to  transport  bulky  provisions  any 
considerable  distance.  On  account  of  these  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  price  of  grain  fluctuated  virildly  in 
different  localities,  the  variation  amounting  to  as  much 
as  OUO  per  cent,  in  a  single  year. 

In  ^warr'  Pg  time  EngJand  was  mainly  agricultural, 

but » i  len  ff ^  •    y  VII  ruled  she  had  become  a  manufacturing 

»te.    Though  cloth  was  her  great  staple  of 

iadgctri^  Uft      mMiufacture.  she  had  in  addition  iron  forges 
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minep    the  made  guns,  ships,  carpets, 
tnd  U8  the  Low  Countries,  far  more  im- 
a  little  earlier,  had  now  begun  to 
«i:oming  the  industrial  cer're  of  north- 
he  scene  of  this  growth  of  wealth  and 
town.     From  the  first  the  town  was  sub- 
ly  of  the  lord  upon  whose  land  it  grew 


up— in  some  c»«.     of  the  king,  in  others  of  a  great 
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baron,  a  biihop,  or  an  abbey.  The  towna  which  had 
the  king  for  their  lord  thought  themBelveg  happy,  for 
he  was   distant,  and    interfered   little  if   his  financial 


PiLLAOK  or  Town,  FirTEENTii  Ce.ntiry. 
Note  the  cotttuntos  and  the  architecture. 

demands  were  met;  it  was  different  with  the  noble 
or  the  bishop,  a  near  neighbour,  who  exerted  an  imme- 
diate authority  that  the  townsman  often  resented.  Step 
by  step— by  purchase,  by  bribery,  by  every  means  lawful 
and  unlawful— the  towns  grew  in  independenne.  The 
patriotism  of  the  townsmen  scarcely  went  beyond  its 
walls,  and,  shut  up  within  this  narrow  sphere,  civic  feel- 
ing was  proportionately  intense  and  passionate.  The 
citizens  were  united  by  common  interests.  They  took 
turns  in  watching  the  streets  at  night ;  they  had  common 
rights  of  pasturage  upon  the  town  meadow ;  in  some  cases 
the  whole  body  was  responsible  for  the  debts  of  each  of 
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ita  members.  There  were  common  gait'ties,  wlien  the  pas- 
■iuu  playi  and  other  amuaemeatd  were  prcvitU  1  by  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  townsmen  soi  .times  cou- 
trolled  the  Church  itself,  claiming  even  the  fees  paid  for 
masses.  Especially  in  the  seaports  was  the  union  for  ae- 
fence  strong,  since  the  sea  was  infested  with  pirates,  who 
could  easily  land  and  set  fire  to  the  flimsy  houses  of  the 
town,  and  sometimes  they  made  unsafe  even  the  crosbing 
of  the  Thames  near  London. 


Attack  awu  li^rKNcE  or  a  Town,  Kiktibntu  Ckntiky. 
Note  the  weapons— ciuinon,  bow,  cross-bow,  sword,  spear,  but  as  yet  no  small 

flre-arms. 

Though  declining,  the  guilds  were  still  strong,  and 
were  jealously  watchful  over  their  own  privileges.  Al- 
The  mUdi.  ™°^*  insuperable  difficulties  barred  the  way 
to  labourers  wishing  to  enter  the  guilds 
of  the  trained  artisans.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
formed,  like  the  nobles,  a  privileged  class,  and,  as  riches 
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increased,  their  rights  were  more  highly  prized  and  more 
strongly  guarded.     The  guilds   fined  both  those  who 

received  and  those 
who  paid  higher 
wages  than  the  law 
allowed,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  was 
often  forbidden,  lest 
it  b'lOuld  become  an 
indirect  way  of  add- 
ing to  a  workman's 
pay.  After  a  time 
the  English  mer- 
chants drove  back 
the  foreigner  who 
had  shared  with 
them  the  home  trade. 
Though  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the 
carrying  trade  was 
in  the  hands  of  these 
strangers,  yet  by  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth 
England  had  a  great 
merchant  marine.  We  begin  now  to  hear  of  English  mer- 
chant adventurers,  who  are  often  little  better  than  pirates, 
but  who  at  least  reveal  the  national  courage  and  enterprise 
in  trade  matters.  Commerce  had  heavy  risks 
owing  to  the  perils  from  pirates  on  the  seas. 
No  royal  navy  as  yet  made  the  English 
name  feared ;  for  safety,  companies  of  ships  sailed  to-, 
gether,  but  the  danger  was  always  great ;  marauders  of  a 
supposed  iriendly  nation  sometimes  hanged  crew  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  yards  of  thfcir  own  vessel,  and  carried  ofif 
cargo  and  ship.  There  were  perils,  too,  from  the  king's 
capricious  exactions,  and  from  the  fraud  and  malice  of 
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rival  traders.  Insurance  was  hardly  known,  and  to  the 
preacher  of  the  time  the  merchant  with  his  load  of  care 
is  the  type  of  the  sinner  burdened  with  sin.  Yet  many 
a  trader  grew  r'ch :  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  merchants  in  such  a  town  as  Bristol  who  lived 
in  splendid  state  that  seemed  to  a  village  poet  worthy  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  himself. 

The  difficulties  of  mediaeval  town  government  were 
great,  for  special  privileges  were  wide  and  varied.  At 
_  Winchester,  for  instance,  the  king's  and  the 

oTt'hftor"'*  Church's  houses  and  lands"  were  exempt  from 
civic  jurisdiction ;  thus  within  the  precincts 
of  the  king's  castle,  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
Convent  of  St.  Swithin,  and  the  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can houses,  civic  officers  had  no  authority.    Those  living 
on  Church  lands  paid  no  dues  to  the  civic  authorities; 
commerce  passing  the  river  in 
front  of  the  bishop's  palace 
was  obliged  to  pay  toll  to  him. 
Since  no  one  had  full  author- 
ity, the  result  was  hopeless 
confusion  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.    In  London  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  refused  to  repair 
the  road  adjoining  his  prop- 
erty; there  was  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  do  it,  and  the 
street  in  consequence  was  im- 
passable to  traffic.      Absurd 
license  marked  the  use  of  the 
streets;    festering    with    the 
refuse  of  the  butcher  and  the 
swine  -  keeper,    they    became 
such  hotbeds  of  disease  that 

the  normal  town  death-rate  was  equal  to  what  it  is  dur- 
ing a  pestilence  in  modem  times.    An  Aylesbury  miller 
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water,  and  in  it  a  way- 
farer passing  at  night 
was  drowned,  together 
witli  his  horse.  A  jury 
acquitted  the  miller  of 
responsibility,  since  the 
road  seemed  to  be  the 
only  place  where  ho 
could  get  the  required 

clay ! 

Though  civil  war 
raged  round  the  towns, 
they  increased  in  wealth 
and  seemed  to  care  lit- 
tle for  either  party ;  in 
thousands  of  documents 
written  at  the  time  the 
strife  is  rarely  men- 
tioned     If  the  townsman  was  growing  richer,  some  of 

Indifference  of  ^^^^  fifteenth  century  advanced,  uutwaru 
jrr  net,  deference  they  still  commanded ;  a  great  tram 
^wthin  f^^io^ed  them;  the  bells  of  a  parish  were 

"""*•  rung  when  a  noble  passed  through  it,  and 

when  his  name'was  mentioned  in  an  assembly  of  com 

te  clothes,  is  yet  found  begging  a  7*^^17^,^/^; 
cash     Often  the  towns  could  buy  out  the  lord  s  rignts 
r  Oder's  daughter  sometimes  married  into  the  landed 
clasfanltholgh  received  with  something  hke  disdain 


Pecorated  Window,  Castle  Ashby. 
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in  her  husband's  circle,  she  could  still  contrast  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  father's  house  with  tlie  signs  of  pov- 
erty about  her.  In  the  town  itself  there  were  distinctions 
of  rank  and  caste,  the  wool  merchant  looking  down  upon 
other  traders. 

Artillery  having  at  last  made  the  castle  of  little  use  in 
war,  the  sumptuous  tastes  of  the  richer  nobles  led  them 

to  build  huge  palaces,  such  as  Penshurst  and 
Jfti.^^!""  Thornbury,  where  now  there   is  not  much 

thought  of  military  defence.  When  Edward  I 
died,  the  simpler  Early  English  had  developed  into  the 
more  elaborate  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  by  Richard  II's  time,  the  Perpendicular 
style  had  supplanted  the  Decorated.  A  beautiful  complex- 
ity of  lines  in  the  tracery  of  the  window  openings  is  no 


IllKSTMONCEALX,   Sl'SSBX  ;   FoRTIFIKK    MaJTSION,   FIFTEENTH    ('ESTrRY. 

Tlie  towers  and  mout  arc  like  featurts  of  earlier  castles,  but  the  windows 
reveal  the  new  influences. 


longer  sought.  In  huge  windows,  planned  to  admit  floods 
of  light,  lines  cross  each  other  wherever  possible  at  right 
angles,  and  the  heads  of  the  arches  are  almost  square. 
Few  brick  buildings  had  been  reared  in  England  since  the 
days  of  tlie  Romans,  but  we  find  them  again  in  the  reign 
17 
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of  Henry  IV.     Though  the  age  saw  noble  churches,  col- 
leges, and  baronial   houses  built,  the  village   dwellings 

scarcely  improved. 
They  were  of  the 
most  flimsy  charac- 
ter. In  accounts  pre- 
served a  carpenter  is 
paid  five  shillings 
and  eightpence  for 
building  a  new  house 
for  the  swineherd  and 
shepherd,  and  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  house, 
including  material, 
was  but  twenty  shil- 
lings. In  such  a  shed 
the  family  often  lived 
at  one  end,  the  cow, 
pig,  sheep,  and  poultry 
at  the  other.  There 
was  still  no  floor  or 
chimney ;  the  fire  was 
built  on  the  bare  earth, 
and  the  smoke  got  out 
as  best  it  could. 
Canning's  house  at  Bristol,  with  its  tiled  floors,  rich 
hangings,  and  beautiful  stained  glass,  gives  us  a  pleasing 
picture  of  a  rich  trader's  surroundings.  In 
SSrtf  ^0™®  respects  the  age  had  begun  to  under- 

funiitnre,  stand  comfort  in  the  modern  sense,  and  yet 

painting,  etc.        ^^^^   .^  ^^^  ^^^^^g^g  ^^  ^j^^  ^-^^^  ^^  j^^^j^g  ^^jH 

much  that  is  poor  and  mean.  The  guests  slept  many  in 
a  bed,  and  the  furniture  was  so  scanty  that  a  few  pounds 
would  provide  the  outfit  for  a  well-to^o  household.  No 
trader's  house  appears  to  have  had  a  library ;  it  was  nobles 
like  Lord  Kivers  who  encouraged  literature.     In  art,  too, 


rERPENDIClLAB   WiNDOW,   St.    MaHYW, 

Warwick,  about  1390. 
Note  the  prevalence  of  straight  liiu's. 


Perpexdiclab  Interior,  Gloicester  Cathedral,  about  1355. 

Note  the  immense  window  and  the  beautiful  stone  vaulting  of  the  roof,  a 

feature  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
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England  had  taken  no  independent  steps  by  the  end  of 
this  period ;  no  native  painter  or  sculptor  fit  to  rank  with 
leaders  on  the  Continent  can  be  named ;  to  serve  Henry 
VII  foreign  artists  were  imported,  and  during  the  age 

native  English  mural  paint- 
ing and  painted  glass  had 
probably  declined.  In  mu- 
sic we  find  little  advance 
upon  the  times  of  Edward  I. 
There  was  great  splendour 
in  dress;  both  sexes  wore 
-ich  fabrics  often  gor- 
geously embroidered,  and 
feathers  now  appear  as 
ornaments  in  men's  hats. 
The  fashionable  ladies 
wore  close-fitting  dresses, 
and  they  are  accused  Of 
tight  lacing.  Monarch  and 
Parliament  deplored  the 
ostentation  of  the  various 
classes  and  tried  to  check  it,  but  the  laws  regulating 
dress  were  difficult  to  enforce,  and  were  probably  a  dead- 
letter. 

In  amusements,  too,  the  age  shows  slight  progress. 
The  village  still  has  the  same  sordid  pleasures.  We  hear 
too  much  of  the  ale-house,  to  which  even  the 
''*^*°  '  parish  priest  and  the  parish  clerk  were  prone 
to  resort.  The  number  of  these  places  was  excessive,  and 
the  English  were  reputed  on  the  Continent  to  be  great 
drunkards.  Each  ale-house  had  its  sign,  often  very  elabor 
rate,  or  its  "ale-stake,"  a  post  adorned  with  a  bush  or  gar- 
land. At  night  until  nine  o'clock  a  lantern  was  to  hang 
before  the  door,  which  then  was  to  be  closed.  The  law 
was  evaded ;  at  night,  and  all  day  long  on  Sundays  and 
on  feast  days,  topers  sat  behind  the  barred  doors  over  their 


Medi.gval  Tapktkr. 

The  figure  is  from  the  •carving  in 
parish  church. 
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ule,  and  dice,  cards,  and  gambling  were  as  popular  then 
as  now  in  such  scenes.  The  old  isolation  of  the  villages 
was  breaking  down  by  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  for  the  post- 
office  had  then  become  a  recognised  institution,  and  let- 
ter-writing was  much  practised  among  the  land-holding 
TrtT.i.  classes.    Though  the  roads  were  bad  there 

was  adequate  entertainment  for  travellers, 
and  English  inns  were  famous  for  prodigality  of  food,  the' 
fineness  of  the  linen,  and  the  display  of  silver  and  bur- 
nished pewter.  Robbers  were,  however,  common  then,  as 
for  centuries  after,  and  landlords  were  accused  of  com- 
plicity with  highwaymen  in  robbing  well-to-do  travellers. 
From  many  signs  it  appears  that  the  English  were 
better  fed  than  their  neighbours  in  continental  Europe : 
Food.  *  ^^^^^^  °'  *^®  fifteenth  century  notes  the 

condition  of  the  English  with  abundant  food, 
clothing,  bed-covering,  and  with  good  farms,  in  contrast 
with  the  French  of  the  same  rank,  who  lacked  these 
things.     Meat  was  very  cheap,  and  the  English  were 
heavy  meat-eaters.    The  hours  for  meals  differed  greatly 
from  those  of  the  present  time.    Every  one  rose  with  the 
sun,  and  in  summer  the  day  was  already  old  when  din- 
ner came  at  nine  o'clock.    The  evening  meal  was  taken 
at  about  five  o'clock,  and  soon  after  the  family  went 
to  bed.    Wood  was  the  usual  fuel.    Artificial  light  was 
meagre  and  dear,  and  men's  occupations  were  generally 
completed  by  the  light  of  day.    Soap  was  so  dear  that  the 
common  people  could  not  get  it.   There  were  still  no  forks 
MannMi.  °'*  P**'®^  ^^  ^^^  average  household,  though 

royal  personages  now  had  both.  More  refined 
practices  were  making  way.  To  carry  the  knife  to  the 
mouth  was  already  thought  to  show  bad  manners;  and 
m  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  an  esquire  is  told  to  be  careful 
not  to  fill  the  mouth  too  full;  to  cut,  not  to  break,  his 
bread  from  the  loaf;  to  take  broth  from  a  spoon,  and  not 
to  drink  It;  and  before  drinking  to  wipe  the  lips  with  a 
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napkin;  when  the  cheese  ia  brought,  a  clean  knife  and 
a  trencher  are  to  be  used,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meal  the 
knife  is  to  be  carefully  cleaned  and  put  away,  probably  in 
the  belt,  and  the  hands  are  to  be  washed. 


Table  Sibvice,  Lady  of  Qualitt,  FimtBNTH  CiKTrBV. 

Note  the  minstrels  in  the  iwllery.  the  fashion  in  shoes,  and  the  ahsence  from 

the  table  of  knives,  forks,  and  plates. 

The  health  of  England  undoubtedly  improved  during 
this  age.     We  have,  however,  the  same  insanitary  sur- 
roundings promoting  disease ;  the  country  is 
^^^'  rarely  free  from  pestilence,  and  the  rate  of 

mortality  is  tragic.  As  few  people  lived  to  be  forty  in 
those  days  as  now  live  to  be  seventy,  so  that  the  span  of 
life  was  much  shorter.  In  the  houses  the  floors  were 
often  covered  with  straw,  permitted  to  remain  year  after 
year,  a  receptacle  for  filth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  during  this  age  leprosy  almost  disap- 
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pearrd  from  England,  and  after  1464  epidemics  no  more 
desolate  the  whole  country,  but  are  confined  to  the 
towns.  In  1485  a  new  malady  known  as  "  The  Sweating 
Sickness  "  appeared,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
England  by  the  rabble  uvmj  that  won  for  Henry  VII  the 
victory  of  Bosworth  Field.  Though  a  singularly  fatal 
sickness,  it  attacked  mainly  the  well-to-do  classes  who 
were  given  to  indulgence  in  living,  and  fell  far  short  of 
the  desolating  character  of  the  Black  Death.  Medical 
knowledge  continued  to  make  little  advance.  The  con- 
junctions of  the  stars  and  the  age  of  the  moon  were 
thought  to  have  more  to  do  with  healing  than  a  care- 
ful diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
remedy. 

If  we  estimate  justly  this  phase  of  English  civilization, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  express  in  any  brief  formula 

FettoTM  of  ^^^  *'®*^  ****®  °'  *^®  country.  Certainly  in  the 
prograi  ud  towns  conditions  had  vastly  improved  The 
decline  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  show  that,  when  Richard  III  perished, 
the  craftsmen  of  the  town  had  a  comfortable  margin  for 
luxuries.  In  the  village  the  record  is  not  so  pleasing, 
although  there  are  evidences  of  prosperity.  The  law  that 
forbids  extravagance  in  clothing  to  farmers  and  labourers 
reveals  that  these  classes  had  money  to  spend.  Though 
Parliament  from  time  to  time  fixed  the  rate  of  wages,  this 
rate  shows  a  steady  increase.  In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  a  bishop,  preaching  before  Edward  VI,  could 
deplore  the  disappearance  of  the  happy  conditions  under 
Henry  VII,  when  his  father  paid  three  or  four  pounds  a 
year  for  his  land,  had  in  his  employ  half  a  dozen  men, 
kept  one  hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  cows,  all  milked  by 
his  own  wife ;  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  school,  and  to 
dower  his  daughters  with  five  pounds  each,  or  nearly  twice 
the  annual  rent  of  his  farm  ;  could  entertain  his  poorer 
neighbours,  and  do  something  for  the  beggars  and  desti- 
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tate,  tlwaya  numerous  iti  mediwvul  Hwiety ;  and  du  all  tiiis 
from  the  produce  of  hiH  laud;  while  fifty  yours  luter  8uch 
a  farmer  could  do  nothing  for  hio  king,  hia  children,  the 
poor,  or  himself.  It  is  a  glowing  picture  that  good  Bishop 
Latimer  thus  draws  of  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  We  knuw 
that  in  that  age  a  serf  could  rise  to  u  resi>ectabl(>  rank 
among  county  families,  and  the  land  wus  not  ho  full  of 
misery  as  we  might  fancy.  No  doubt  the  working  mun 
had  much  less  to  enjoy  than  ho  hu8  now,  when  soc-iul 
order  is  secure  and  war  is  infrequent ;  when  pestilence 
and  famine  have  disappeared  and  work  is  mure  regular 
and  its  hours  shorter;  when,  too,  a  tride  will  buy  luxuries 
that  even  the  rich  did  not  then  drcunt  of.  But  while  in 
the  earlier  age  the  standard  was  low  for  all  classes,  there 
was  not  the  gulf  between  the  rich  man's  and  the  poor 
man's  enjoyments  that  we  now  have. 

In  1365  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings  i '  the  law 
courts  should  henceforth  be  in  English,  and  lament 
was  opened  with  an  English  speech.  Of  this 
tongue  there  were  many  dialects.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  London  with,  at  first,  the 
dialect  of  the  south,  learned  at  last  that  of  the  midlands, 
which  in  time  became  the  flnglish  standard,  and  was  the 
English  that  Chaucer  wrote.  Soon  the  printing-press 
was  to  establish  it  for  all  who  could  read.  At  Oxford, 
before  Henry  VII  died,  Erasmus,  the  greatest  literary 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  learning  (ireek,  and  with  him  there 
was  a  brilliant  group  of  leaders.  More,  Grooyn,  Linacre, 
and  Colet,  rarely  surpassed  in  any  age.  The  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453  helped  to  disperse  Greek  learning, 
little  known  before  in  the  west,  and  with  Greek  learning 
came  the  revived  study  of  the  original  language  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  which  caused  a  new  independence  in 
religious  thought.  The  brilliant  circle  at  Oxford  wrote 
in  Latin,  not  in  English,  yet  English  had  already  devel- 
oped a  literature  unsurpassed  by  any  continental  coun- 
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try:  it  had  ita  chronicleB,  poetry,  »  rks  in  divinity  and 
science;  and  even  already  ita  roma,nceg— novels  as  we 
may  properly  call  them.  The  fourtwnth  century  was  a 
great  epoch,  for  it  produced  Chaucrr,  Wycliflfe,  I  ing- 
land,  and  (Jower,  with  whom  no  writ*-  9  of  the  fifteenth 
century  can  fitly  be  compared,  for  though  Occleve  and 
Lydgate,  who  died  about  1450,  knew  Chaucer  in  their 
youth,  and  tried  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  they  lacked 
the  greatness  of  the  master     Sir  Thomiw  Malory  wrote 


about  1470  his  Morte  d'A 
dious  English  prose  the  r< 
the  great  achievement  of 
associated  with  the  namt- 
the  art  of  printing  from  n* 
claimed  for  two  German  r.^ 
but  ho  learned  printing  it 


which  en   KKlies  in  melo- 

;  legends  .>i   Vrthur.    But 

me  »ffeetini    literature  is 

ton.     lie  d»ti  not  invent 

»ble  ty|ie« — ttirft  honour  is 

,  liuteiiberg  uid  Coster — 

ornitfnv    »»■,  1  \mwf\  pi  1477 


the  first  book  printed  in  Eii-n  land.  I'b,  labour  „!  i  ax  ton  in 
the  precincts  of  Westminst  er  Abb«  ip*»  ng  his  ow  tvpes 
and  himself  translating  iiato  Englwh  nw  it%t  tha.i  iwenty- 
"  of  the  eighty  books  that  he  punit!  is  of  much  sig- 
j.  e  to  English  civil  ^aitioii      *  h.   pnnt*?d  book  had  a 

deep  meaning.     It  mad*-   men  p  -xh  tndept-ndent  of  the 
living  voice,  and  in  tif     it  pi  am  iie*t  effort  •*  of  the 

human  mind  within  \       reacr    it     -      one 


Rooks  for  Refekence  (See  r  , ,  V  and  VIII) 

•Denton,   England  in   the   Pifi,.!,'  lurr  (1888);   •Green, 

To-  n  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Centiiiv  (.•  1H94);  Capes,  History 

of    he  English  Church  in  the  Pourt.-e„-tt,  ,,ii<l  Fifteenth  Centuries 
(I'-'l). 


en  AFTER  XII 
Th«  SiztMnth  Gcntury  in  XngUnd 

(Henry  VIII  to  Klizabeth.  1500-1003—04  yoare) 

Henry  VIII  born  1491;  smei-edi-a  1500;  dieil  1547. 

Edwanl  VI     "     1537;          "          1547;  "    155!l. 

Mary  I            "     1516;         "         1553;  "    1558. 

Elizabeth        "     1538;         "         1658;  "    1008. 

[The  century  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  hinlory :  it  saw  the 
matured  results  of  th'  n(  atal  activity  which  had  long  been  pivpiir- 
ing  tlie  way  for  change  The  niimk  Luther,  by  the  posting  of  ninety- 
five  controversial  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Castle  Churcli  at  Witten- 
berg, in  Germany,  began  in  1517  ti.e  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  which  we  know  as  Protestantism— a  movenu'nt 
that  involved  Europe  in  war  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yours, 
and  produced  8tu|>endou8  and  jK-rnianent  results.  In  the  little  Swiss 
state  of  Geneva,  Calvin  devoted  himself  to  working  out  an  orderly 
system  of  Protestant  doctrine,  that  had  far-reaching  influence ;  while 
at  the  same  time  Ignatius  lioyola  founded  the  great  .Society  of  Jesus, 
which  led  in  rallying  anew  the  forces  of  the  Roman  Church;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  (154.V1563)  by  defining  her  doctrines,  closed  the 
door  to  compromise  with  Protestantism.  There  were  other  and  varied 
activities.  For  the  first  lime,  with  the  Portuguese  Magellan  (Magal- 
hacns)  as  leader,  mariners  sailed  round  the  world.  Though  in  Amer- 
ica Cortez  and  Pizarro  founded  for  Spain  a  great  empire,  in  E'lropc 
the  decline  of  her  vitality  hail  l)egun  when  the  Netherlands  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  Philip  II,  and  ultimately  l)eeame  a  republic. 
It  is  the  age  of  such  great  artists  as  Raphael.  Michael  Anpelo,  and 
Titian.  Copernious.  who  died  in  1543,  taught  for  the  first  time  a 
true  conception  of  the  solar  system;  Erasmus,  Ariosto,  Rabelais, 
Can\oeiis,  Montaigne,  Tasso.  Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare,  all  world- 
famous  in  literature,  wrote  during  this  period.  European  commerce, 
too,  felt  the  influence  of  freer  movement,  and  wealth  increased  to  an 
extent  hardly  dreamed  of  by  the  more  isolated  communities  of 
earlier  times.] 
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Hknrt  Viri  AP  A  Yol  NH  Mak. 


Henry  VII  Imd  done  hit*  wurk  no  well  that  Hunry 
VIII'h  poHition  was  very  strong :  with  un  untliHiaitod 
title,  ho  inherited  wealth  and  dcMputic  power. 
HwJ'vill.  A'  '^"*  '»®  thouj?ht  little  of  the  care«  of  gov- 
ernmrnt.  He  was  handsome  and  energetic ; 
few  roile  ho  well,  or  played 
better  tennia;  tirclesd  in  the 
hunt,  he  often  exhausted 
eight  or  ten  horses  in  a  day. 
Nor  were  more  refined  plcus- 
urea  wanting.  He  delight- 
ed in  mujtic,  was  a  patron  of 
art,  a  great  reader,  and  an 
author  who  couM  write  with 
vigour  and  skill.  Divinity 
was  his  favourite  study :  prob- 
ably in  his  realm  there  was 
throughout  life  no  firmer  Ihs- 

liever  in  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  the  king  who  overtlirew  the  Pope's  authority  in 
England. 

In  June,  1509,  Henry  married  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur.  He  soon  turned  from 
his  father's  policy,  and,  yielding  to  popular 
clamour,  and  already  reckless  of  the  lives  of 
men  by  whose  acts  he  profited,  he  allowed 
Dudley  and  Empson,  the  instruments  of  the 
late  king's  extortion,  to  go  to  tlie  scaffold.  By  1511  he 
had  reversed  in  continental  affairs  the  cautious  policy 
of  Henry  VII,  and  was  dreaming  of  brilliant  military 
exploits,  of  a  new  conquest  of  France,  and  of  becoming 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  With  thirteen  thousand  men  from 
England  and  some  German  auxiliaries ;  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  theory  the  greatest  potentate  of  Europe, 
in  his  train,  and  under  his  command,  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1613  campaigning  in  France.    At  the  "Battle  of 
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the  Spurs,"  on  August  16,  1513,  the  French  fled  pre- 
cipitately, and  Henry  conquered  and  held  Tournay  and 
other  places.     Two  or  three  weeks   .  iter,  James  IV  of 
Sc.  Jand,  who,  in  Henry's  absence,  had  invaded  England, 
1513     **^'  ^^*^  *  great  part  of  his  army,  killed  at 
'     Flodden  Field.     It   seemed   as  if   the  glo- 
rious exploits  of  Edward  III  and  Henry  V  were  to  be 
revived;  but  the   English   victories  wrought  little  that 
7  1514      ^^^  permanent,  and  peace  was  soon  arranged 
^^'  '        '     with  both  France  and  Scotland. 
A  young  priest  named  Wolsey  iiad  pleased  Henry  VII 
by  his  quick  and  clever  diligence.    He  was  of  middle-class 
Thecareerof       origin,  his  father  having  been,  apparently,  a 
Cardinal  successful  grazier  and  wool  merchant  of  Ips- 

°"'^'  wich.     The  boy  took  his  bachelor's  degree 

at  Oxford  when  only  fifteen,  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  was  introduced  at  court,  and  rose  rapidly.    He 

was  not  far  from  forty 
when  Henry  VIII  came 
to  the  throne,  and  the 
young  king  soon  found 
in  him  a  useful  minister. 
For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  affairs  of  England 
were  in  Wolsey's  hands. 
In  1515  he  became  cardi- 
nal, and  in  1517  papal  le- 
gato, a  position  that  made 
him  the  representative 
of  the  Pope  in  England, 
with  rank  above  the  old 
nobility.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  declared  in 
1519  that  Wolsey  trans- 
acted business  which  at  Venice  required  the  labours  of 
the  wliole  governing  body.     He  was  received  on  the  Con- 
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tinent  by  the  monarchs  of  the  time  almost  as  their  equal, 
arid  he  lived  in  state  little  less  than  royal.  He  was  Cardi- 
nal, Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  Durham,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Albans.  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  each  paid  him 
the  income  of  a  bishopric.  His  revenues  were  enormous, 
and  out  of  them  he  was  able  to  build  so  stately  a  palace 
as  Hampton  Court.  Though  he,  a  priest,  had  an  illegiti- 
mate son  whom  he  promoted  openly,  for  the  time  his 
morals  were  above  the  average.  He  was  an  upright  judge, 
never  accused  of  bribery  or  corruption.  He  reformed  the 
vexatious  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  stead- 
fastly befriended  the  poor,  and  he  avoided  bloodshed. 
Like  his  father,  Henry  was  still  jealous  of  possible  rivals, 
and  beheaded  in  1513  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1521  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  both  of  royal  lineage,  but  they 
were  his,  not  Wolsey's  victims.  Yet  few  loved  Wolsey. 
The  old  nobility  hated  him  for  his  upstart  arrogance,  and, 
except  possibly  in  his  last  year,  he  was  never  liked  by  the 
people,  whom  he  had  taxed  mercilessly.  His  power  de- 
pended wholly  upon  the  personal  favour  of  the  king. 
The  world  thought  he  ruled  Henry,  but  we  have  it  on 
his  own  authority  that  sometimes  he  would  kneel  for  an 
hour  before  the  king,  but  always  in  vain,  to  entreat  him 
to  change  his  resolution. 

Wolsey's  peculiar  genius  was  for  foreign  affairs.  Three 
young  monarchs,  Henry  VIII,  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
and  Francis  I  of  France,  dominated  Europe. 
Between  Charles  and  Francis,  who  were  a 
little  younger  than  Henry,  there  was  a  keen 
rivalry,  especially  for  supremacy  in  Italy,  now  become  the 
prey  of  the  foreigner ;  and  each  desired  the  support  of  the 
King  of  England.  A  pompous  meeting  between  Henry 
VIII  and  Francis  I,  on  "  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  fJold," 
took  place  in  1520,  and  to  show  that  Henry  might  still  give 
his  support  to  the  emperor,  Wolsey  arranged  that  these 
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two  sovereigns  should  also  meet.  England  seemed  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  game  went 

on  for  years.  A 
part  of  Wolsey's  plan 
was  that  he  himself 
should  become  a  re- 
forming Pope;  and 
in  the  end  his  policy 
led  England  to  ally 
herself  with  France 
against  Charles  V. 
Vast  treasure  was 
spent  iu  a  fruitless 
struggle,  but  it  has 
no  ■  iterest  for  a  la- 
ter u„'o.  The  Eng- 
lish traders  feared 
that  thi  alliance 
with  France  might 
ruin  their  commerce 
with  Flanders,  a 
part  of  Charles  V's 
doHiinions,  and  they 
had  besides  to  bear 
a  very  heavy  burden  of  taxes.  While  a  modern  statesman 
eases  the  strain  of  present  need  by  a  loan  payable  in  the 
future,  and  meanwhile  carrying  a  low  rate  of  interest,  in 
that  age  war  expenses  were  paid  out  of  current  re .  3nue8. 
„       ,     ,.      Wolsev  met  in  1523  the  one  Parliament  called 

Heavy  taxation  •'  i  i       .    •   j   j. 

inTolvedin  while  he  was  supreme,  but  when  he  tried  to 
Wolsey'8  plana.  ^^^Hy  j^  ^^  (.j^^  subject  of  taxation,  the  mem- 
bers dared  to  speak  out.  Though  in  the  end  he  secured 
what  he  really  needed,  never  again  did  he  call  upon  Par- 
liament to  grant  money;  instead, he  levied  "benevolences" 
on  the  king's  authority,  and  imywsed  burdens  so  heavy 
that  traders  contracted  their  operations,  masters  dismissed 
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their  workmeu,  and  the  people  ruiiied  a  great  cry  of  dis- 
tress. To  them  the  cardinal  seemed  the  oppressor,  not 
the  king,  who  had  the  tact  to  make  himself  popular. 

But  war  and  finance  were  not  Wolsey's  most  serious 
diflBculties.  The  revolt  against  the  Church,  long  ripen- 
ing, had  at  last  come.  In  1517  Martin  Luther 
broke  into  open  defiance  of  the  Pope,  and 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  justi- 
fication before  God  by  faith  in  Clirist  alone 
without  the  medium  of  priest  and  sacrament. 
In  (Jermany  Luther's  influence  grew  rapidly,  but  in  llng- 
land  he  produced  for  the  time  only  a  slight  eflfect,  and 
not  until  Henry  VIII's  son, 
Edward  VI,  came  to  the  throne 
did  a  powerful  party  assert 
well-defined  Protestant  doc- 
trine. Yet  Wolsey  saw  changes 
coming,  and  helped  to  effect 
them.  He  seized  some  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  and  used 
their  revenues  to  found  two 
great  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
the  other  at  Ipswich,  on  the 
model,  apparently,  of  William 
of  Wykeham's  noble  founda- 
tions of  New  College  and  Win- 
chester, and  his  bold  tone  to 
the  head  of  the  Church  showed  the  working  of  a  spirit 
not  unlike  that  which  prompted  the  outbreak  in  Ger- 
many :  he  insisted  upoii  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  English  Church,  and  told  the  Pope  bluntly  that  if  he 
did  not  do  what  was  right,  the  King  of  England  would 
follow  his  own  conscience,  regardless  of  papal  authority. 
Henry  YIII  went  merely  a  step  farther  when  he  despoiled 
all  the  monasteries  instead  of  only  some,  and  made  him- 
self the  sole  head  of  the  Church  in  England. 
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In  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Henry  had  violated  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
granted  a  special  dispensation,  but  about  15'^0 
Sn'TmM-"^  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  after  many 
riageVith"  years  of  married  life  the  king  had  doubts 
Catherine  of  whether  the  marriage  was  really  valid.  To 
^*°°'  make  the   succession   to  the  throne   secure, 

he  passionately  desired  a  son,  but  though  Catherine  had 
borne  him  sons,  all  died  in  infancy;  only  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  became  queen,  survived,  and  some  pointed  to 

the.  want  of  a  male  heir  as 
God's  punishment  for  an 
unlawful  union.  Henry's 
doubts  were  perhaps  partly 
sincere.  But  other  and 
lower  motives  actuated  him 
when  he  fell  in  love  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  a  lady  of  the 
court,  and  resolved  to  marry 
her.  It  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect to  say  that  he  wished 
to  divorce  Catherine.  His 
claim  was  that  they  had 
never  been  lawfully  united. 
Had  Catherine  consent'^d,  as  so  many  injured  women 
in  similar  circumstances  have  consented,  the  affair  might 
easily  have  been  arranged,  but  she  was  as 
determined  as  Henry  himself.  Henry  asked 
the  Pope  Clement  VII  to  give  Wolsey,  as 
legate,  power  to  settle  the  matter;  while 
Catherine  appealed  to  her  nephew,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  The  Pope,  afraid  of  offending  Charles, 
who  in  1527  seized  and  sacked  Rome,  and  might  do  worse 
if  provoked,  tried  to  remain  friendly  with  both  parties. 
He  gave  Wolsey  and  Cumpefrgio,  the  Italian  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  authority  to  try  the  case,  but  not  to  render 
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final  judgment.  Henry  looked  to  Wolsey  to  arrange  the 
matter,  and  Wolsey  could  do  little.  There  was  delay,  the 
king  grew  angry,  and  in  the  storm  that  followed  Wolsey 
was  the  first  to  fall.  A  faction,  the  leader  of  which,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  declared  that  he  could  tear  Wolsey  with 
his  teeth,  was  intriguing  against  the  cardinal,  and  Henry 
was  at  last  in  a  temper  to  take  action.  Wolsey's  downfall 
came  two  years  after  the  question  of  the  marriage  was 
first  agitated,  and  four  years  before  it  was  finally  settled. 
It  was  sudden  and  complete :  because  he  had  been  party 
to  an  appeal  of  the  case  to  Rome,  Wolsey  was  declared 
to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  Prcemunire,  which  were 
forfeiture  of  property  and  further  judgment  at  the  king's 
discretion.  Dismissed  from  every  office  buL  one — that 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  York— he  retired  to  the  north 
to  attend  at  last  to  his  episcopal  duties.  Those  might 
have  been  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  He  was  busy 
relieving  the  poor,  holding  confirmations,  and  acting  as 
peacemaker  among  his  people ;  the  fallen  statesman  was 
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to  wliose  la-irs,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  it  passed. 

rapidly  becoming  the  revered  and  almost  saintly  arch- 
bishop—but he  could  not  keep  his  hand  out  of  politics. 
Letters  passed  between  him  and  foreign  courts.    Probably 
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there  was  no  treasonable  design,  but  the  spies  that  sur- 
rounded him  stirred  Henry's  jealous  fears,  and  he  sent 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  arrest  Wolsey  for  high 
treason.  They  brought  him  southward,  but 
death  saved  h'm  from  Henry's  rage.  "  I  am 
come  hither  to  leave  my  bones,"  he  said  to 
the  Abbot  of  Leicester,  who  with  his  monks  received  the 
fallen  cardinal  by  torchlight  with  great  reverence.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  dead,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
the  monastery  in  which  he  lay,  and  probably  his  bones 
with  it,  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Wolsey  was  the  last  great  English  statesman  who 
belonged  to  the  old  order  so  rapidly  yielding  to  new 
In  Wobe-'s  currents  of  thought,  and  in  destroying  him 
fallHeuy  Henry  learned  his  own  power.     The  cardi- 

nal's palaces,  the  funds  set  aside  for  his  col- 
leges at  Ipswich  and  Oxford,  all  his  other 
property,  passed  by  forfeiture  to  the  king,  who  showed 
delight  in  the  seizures,  and  was  eager  to  secure  every 
penny.  He  destroyed  wholly  the  Ipswich  plan ;  the  Ox- 
ford college,  sliorn  of  some  of  its  greater  features,  re- 
mained, and  i°  to-day  Christ  Church,  the  most  important 
foundation  in  that  home  of  learning.  Henry  was  now 
supreme  and  wholly  ruthless.  In  Parliament  the  mem- 
bers bowed  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  as  they  did  in 
church  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  old  nobility  had  been 
under  his  feet  since  the  execution  ol  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  the  people  were  without  leaders  and  without 
organization.  Henry  was  absolutely  certain  of  himself. 
He  preached  to  his  courtiers  as  if  he  himself  were  a 
faultless  saint,  and  revealed  himself  to  his  people  as.  a 
thoughtful  guardian  labouring  ever  for  the  nation's  good. 
Justice  speaks  through  him ;  he  conceals  nothing  he  is 
ashamed  of  nothing. 

When  Henry  had  reached  this  temper  he  settled  the 
question  of  the  marriage  promptly.     Not  only  would  he 
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marry  Anne  Boleyn,  but  he  was  also  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  any  children 
H  n  u  which  she  should  bear  him.  By  the  advice  of 
•w»y  Catheriiw  Thomas  Cranmer  he  appealed  in  1530  to  the 
i^'*'°Brf**  universities  of  Europe  to  state  whether  the 
Pope  had  power  to  make  legal  a  marriage  with 
a  deceased  brother's  wife.  He  paid  heavy  bribes,  and  from 
Italy,  France,  and  England  came  the  opinion  of  great 
learned  bodies  that  Henry  was  right  and  the  Pope  was 
wrong.  By  ruthless  means  he  forced  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land to  support  his  view :  in  1531  the  Parliament  declared 

that  since  the  clergy  as  a  body 
had  sanctioned  appeals  to  Rome, 
they  were,  like  Wt  jey,  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  Pramunire,  which 
meant  the  forfeiture  of  all  their 
goods  and  possible  banishment. 
They  promptly  submitted,  paid 
£118,000,  the  equivalent  now  of 
at  least  £1,180,000,  to  be  let  off, 
and  henceforth  supported  Henry 
against  the  Pope.  In  1532  Clem- 
ent VII  summarily  ordered  Henry 
to  put  away  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
king  was  furious.  He  now  forced 
the  English  clergy  to  declare  oflBcially  in  convocation  that 
the  marriage  with  Catherine  was  invalid.  Warham,  the 
magnificent  and  scholarly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
belonged  to  the  old  order,  would  not  have  lent  himself  to 
Henry's  plans,  but  at  this  juncture  he  died,  and  Cran- 
mer, the  new  archbishop,  on  May  23,  1533,  pronounced 
the  marriage  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Henry 
hod  already  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  on  June  1  she  was 
crowned  Queen  of  England. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  long  conncciion  between 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was   to  be  broken. 
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Compromise  was  impossiblo,  for  Henry  was  determined 
to  leave  the  Pope  no  vestige  of  autliority  in  Kngland,  and 
to  be  himself  the  master  of  his  people's  minds 
iupportt*HenrT  tt"d  consciences  as  he  was  of  their  bodies, 
in  the  breach  He  carefully  preserved  the  forms  of  the  cou- 
'  '"*■  stitution,  but  made  Parliament  his  docile 
tool ;  he  chose  many  of  the  members  himself,  drew  up 
the  laws  they  were  to  puss,  and  sometimes  sat  in  the 

House,  with  his  terri- 
ble eye  on  any  who 
might  venture  to  op- 
pose him.  Earlier 
kings  had  dissolved 
Parliament  after  each 
session.  Henry,  when 
he  had  secured  one  to 
his  mind,  kept  it,  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  many 
sessions  of  the  same 
Parliament.  After  in- 
flicting on  the  English 
clergy  in  1531  fines 
for  Pramuvirc,  Par- 
liament proceeded  in 
1534,  at  the  request  of 
the  clergy  themselves 
and  perhaps  as  some 
compensation  to  them 
J  r  this  fine,  to  cut  off 
the  old  payment  to 
Rome  of  Annates,  the 
first  year's  income  from  new  benefices.  In  1533  it  for- 
bade all  appeals  to  Rome,  and  in  1534  entirely  set  aside 
the  papal  power  in  England.  Another  "  Act  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  The  King's  Succession  "  declared  in  its  pre- 
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amble  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  was 
nnll  and  void  from  the  first;  the  bill  itself  made  the 
children  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  heirs  to  the  throne, 
and  provided   further  that   any  one   might  be   obliged 
to  declare  upon  oath  his  acceptance  of  all  that  it  laid 
down.     Never  before  in  England  had  a  serious  attempt 
been  made  to  coerce  men's  minds.     With  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  own  power  Henry  took  up  the  task.    In  1636 
The  Act  of         *h^  Parliament  made  him  the  supreme  head 
iSsb""''        ^^  ^^^  Church,  and  a  little  later  it  ventured 
to  abolish  "  diversity  of  opinions."    No  posi- 
tion, age,  or  character  was  now  safe  from  Henry's  zeal 
to  force  every  one  to 
agree   with    him,  and 
the  penalty  of  opposi- 
tion was  death.     On  a 
May  morning  in  1535 
three  priors  from  the 
Charter  House  in  Lon- 
don in  their  ecclesias- 
tical robes  were  drawn 
from  the  Tower  to  Ty- 
burn and  hanged,  be- 
headed, and  quartered, 
as  traitors,  for  refus- 
ing to  swear  assent  to 
Henry's  rule  over  the 
Church.    Fisher,  Bish- 
op of  Rochester,  was 
an  old  man  past  seven- 
ty.    He  had  been  the 
close  friend  of  Henry's 
father  and  grandmoth- 
er, but  he  could  not 
agree  with  Henry's  opinions,  and  his  head  fell  upon  the 
block.    In  Sir  Thomas  More's  garden  at  Chelsea  Henry 
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had  often  walked  with  hia  host  iu  affectionate  converse. 
When  Wolaey  fell  More  became  Lord  Chancellor,  bat  in 

1 533  he  resigned,  because 
he  saw  the  quarrel  with 
the  Church  coming.  He 
did  not  believa  that  the 
original  marriage  was  void, 
but  was  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  children  of 
Anne  should  succeed  to 
the  throne.  This  was  not 
enough,  and  More,  too, 
went  to  the  block.  One 
day  Henry  was  burning 
men  for  holding  Protes- 
tant heresies,  the  next  he  was  executing  for  high  treason 
those  who  accepted  the  Pope's  spiritual  claims. 

In  so  fierce  a  contest  it  was  certain  that  the  spoiler's 
hand  should  be  laid  upon  the  Church's  property :  while  the 
Thsoonditioii  ^^^S  ^**  greedy,  she  was  rich.  A  considerable 
of  the  part  of  the  land  of  Eng- 

""'"'•*'^*  land  belonged  to  the  mon- 
asteries, and  shrines  like  those  of  Wal- 
singham,  and  of  Thomas  4  Becket  at 
Canterbury,  had  vast  treasures  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  law  and  order  were  little 
regarded,  the  monasteries  had  been 
havens  of  seci.  ity,  and  much  of  what 
literature  that  time  has  preserved  we 
owe  to  them ;  they  had  provided 
schools,  often  in  remote  regions,  pro- 
moted agriculture,  and  practised  sys- 
tematic charity.  But  times  had  changed ;  society  was  more 
orderly ;  men  no  longer  believed  that  the  monk's  cowl  was 
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the  only  safe  passport  to  heaven ;  they  hud  outgrown  the 
ascetic  ideal  in  which  the  flesh  was  regarded  as  wholly  evil. 
With  the  zeal  of  a  young  devotee,  Thomas  More  tried  rigid 
fasting,  slept  on  the  hard  floor  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and 
found  that  it  did  not  promote  piety.  The  monk's  severe 
rule  was  out  of  touch  with  the  age.  Moreover,  some  mon- 
asteries were  scenes  of  disorder,  though  not  a  few  were 
devoted  to  their  work  of  prayer  and  almsgiving.  But  the 
monuHteries  were  all  doomed.  Their  system  of  farming 
was  behind  the  age ;  their  mixture  of  business  with  char- 
ity was  not  in  harmony  with  the  competitive  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  the  half-<lc8erted 
condition  of  many  showed  that 
society  no  longer  needed  them. 

W'olsey  had  begun  the  work  of 
despoiling  the  monasteries,  and 
Henry  used  one  of  Wolsey's  pro- 
teges to  complete  it. 
Thomas  Cromwell  had 
been,  in  his  youth, 
something  like  a  freebooter  in 
Italy,  and  after  that  hud  engaged 
im  commerce  in  Flanders.  He  en- 
tered Wolsey's  service,  and  was  employed  in  dissolving 
the  lesser  monasteries  to  secure  funds  for  the  cardinal's 
college  foundations.  When  Wolsey  fell,  Cromwell  did 
not  lose  the  king's  favour.  He  had  pleasant  manners, 
sumptuous  tastes,  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a 
genius  for  money-making,  which  led  him  to  promise  that 
Henry  should  be  the  richest  prince  in  Christendom.  Ap- 
parently he  had  learned  in  Italy  both  the  political  creed 
of  Machiavelli  and  dislike  for  the  papacy.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  know  by  heart  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
and  in  1536  he  ordered  the  English  Bible  to  be  set  up  in 
the  churches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  favour- 
able to  Luther's  teaching,  and  when  his  hour  came  it  was 
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debated  whether  he  nhould  bo  burned  for  heresy  or  ex(>- 
cuted  for  treason. 

Henry  made  Cromwell  Vicar-General,  with  rank  above 
archbishopn,  bishops,  and  all  lay  persons,  and  u  riithhvti 
work  of  desolation  ))cgan.  In  15:}5  Croiii- 
well's  agents  were  busy  examining  the  mona*- 
teries,  and  some  of  their  reports  assert  grave 
8cand:ils;  but  the  gossip  of  spies  ai<d  of  monks,  either 
intimidated  or  bribed  to  tattle  against  their  fellows,  is  of 
little  worth  as  evidence,  and  though,  without  doubt,  many 
of  the  charges  wen^  true,  the  innocent  were  condemned 
freely  with  the  guilty.  It  was  on  such  testimony  that 
Cromwell  put  through  Parliament  in  1630  an  act  confisca- 
ting the  smaller  monaeteries.  At  the  same  time,  by  promis- 
ing pensions  to  dispossessed  monks,  he  urged  the  largf-r 
houses  to  surrender  their  property  voluntarily  to  the  king. 
Many  did  so,  but  some  remained  obdurate,  and  in  1530  a 
further  act  of  Parliament  confiscated  all  the  remaining 
monasteries.  The  bloodshed  -nd  ruin  which  the  work 
involved  are  to  us  scarcely  conceivable.  Cromwell  stopped 
at  nothing.  Troublesome  abbots  ho  condemned  before 
trial  to  be  hanged.  His  agents  destroyed  many  noble 
abbey  buildings,  with  their  beautiful  churches :  of  the 
shrine  of  Becket  at  Canterbury  not  a  fragment  was  left, 
and  the  gold  and  jewels  went  of  course  to  the  royal 
coffers.  The  spoilers  ransacked  tombs,  scattered  valuable 
libraries  to  the  winds,  and  rendered  homeless  hundreds  of 
monks  and  nuns,  some  of  whom,  however,  were  pensioned. 
Majestic  ruins,  beautiful  in  their  decay,  are  evidence  still 
of  the  desolation  and  destruction  which  swept  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other. 

Besides  great  accumulations  of  plate  and  jewels,  the 
monasteries  had  annual  revenues  of  perhaps  £150,000, 
equal  to  ten  times  that  sum  now.  Henry's  plea  for  con- 
fiscation was  that  this  money  could  be  used  more  effect- 
ively for  benevolent  purposes.     Some  of  it  he  did  devote 
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to  religious  work ;  he  founded  six  new  bishoprics  and  re- 
organized a  few  old  monastic   foundations   as  cathedral 
establishments,  but  to  him  personally  and  to 
his  f'  v./irites  went  the  chief  riches  of  the 
r  o  lastoi-ltc     IT«^nry'8  share  of  the  spoil  was 
equal,  perha}   .  to  £15,000,  \0  in  modern  values.     Crom- 
well himself     xk  tbe  yul  .-e  property  of  the  Abbey  of 
Lewes,  and  mucu  bcti^los.    The   Duke  of  Suffolk  got 
thirty  religious  foundations,  the  family  of  Dudley  eight- 
een. Lord  Clinton  twelve.  Lord  Audley  nine.     New  men, 
such    as    Russell,   Cavendish,   Herbert,   Rich,  Seymour, 
Paget,  were  able  to  found  families,  still   conspicuous, 
whose  property  was  based  on  the  spoliation  of  the  Church. 
Henry  even  made  some  of  the  old  landowners  take  abbey 
property  in  exchange  for  their  own  that  they  should  from 
self-interest  resist  future  attempts  at  restoration :  it  is  said 
that  forty  thousand  families  were  soon  holding  abbey  lands. 
The  social  order  was  greatly  disturbed  by  all  this  ruin. 
The  monasteries  had  helped  the  poor ;  above  all,  they  had 
Distnibanoes       educated  the  young.     In  some  few  cases,  in- 
apringing  from     deed,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was  stayed  by 
the  monasteries.  *^^®  evidences  of  good  work,  but  on  the  whole 
The  Pilgrimage    the  good  were  ruined  with  the  bud.    With 
ofGr«e,l536.    the  monasteries,  hospitals  that  sheltered  the 
weak,  the  aged  and  the  destitute,  were  destroyed,  and  sick 
and  blind  were  turned  out  of  doors.    Xor  did  Henry  fail 
to  look  round  for  more  booty,  though  the  desolation  of 
the  parish  churches  was  bft  to  his  successor.     But  it 
seemed  in  the  autumn  of  15.36  as  if  Henry  had  carried  the 
ruin  too  far.    Outbreaks  began  in  Lincolnshire ;  then  the 
clergy,  gentry,  and  common  people  of  the  north  joined  in 
a  formidable  demand  that  the  monasteries  should  bo  re- 
stored, base-born   counsellors,  like   Cromwell,  dismissed, 
and  heretic  bishops,  such  as  Cranmer,  deprived  and  pun- 
ished.    The  Archbishop  of  York  and  hundreds  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  rebels,  who  planned  a  march  to  London 
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on  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  to  seek  redress  from  the  king. 
The  lope  was  known  to  be  on  the  point  of  excommuni- 
cating and  pronouncing  deposition  against  Henry,  and 
was  trying  to  stir  up  the  Continent  to  attack  him.  He 
was  really  frightened.  He  met  Robert  Aske,  the  rebel 
leader,  with  fair  words ;  he  promised  to  forgive  the  rebels, 
and  to  gratify  the  north,  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
south,  by  holding  a  Parliament  at  York.  But  when  the 
hostile  forces  melted  away  before  his  promises,  his  tone 


The  Blrnino  Place  at  Smithheli). 

The  scone  is  that  of  the  execution  of  Ann  Askew  and  others.    Note  the 

preacher  exliorting  the  unfortunates  who  are  being  burned. 

changed,  and  he  ordered  terrible  vengeance  in  the  regions 
most  affected.  Not  only  were  Aske  and  other  leaders  exe- 
cuted ;  hundreds  of  peasants  were  hanged  on  trees  or  gib- 
bets  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  after  crushing  this  rising 
Henry  was  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  policy  without 
fear  of  serious  opposition. 

What  Henry  appears  to  have  desired  was  to  preserve 
in  England  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  deprived  of  any  connection  with  Rome.     Perhaps 
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in  this  lay  the  secret  of  liis  strength,  for  he  did  not  dis- 
turb the  religious  habits  of  the  people ;  they  still  had  the 
mass  and  the  other  rites  to  which  they  were 
re^Eoman**  accustomed,  and  so  long  as  these  were  left, 
doctrine  without  many,  even  of  the  devout,  probably  objected 
little  to  the  revolt  against  the  distant  Pope. 
To  Protestant  feeling  Henry  yielded  so  far  as 
to  have  the  Bible,  in  Tyndale's  translation  improved  by 
Coverdale,  placed  in  the  churches  where  the  people  might 
read  it.  But  he  insisted  upon  the  old  doctrines.  An  act 
of  1539  affirmed  in  Six  Articles  leading  tenets  of  the  Ro- 
man Church — transubstantiation,  tliat  priests  might  not 
marry,  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest,  and  of  pri- 
vate masses — with  terrible  penalties  for  rejecting  them. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  Henry  worked  in  the  spirit  of 
the  act,  and  claimed  many  victims.  Even  a  friend  of  his 
own  queen,  Ann  Askew,  was  burned  in  1545  for  holding 
Protestant  heresy.  In  the  social  and  religious  upheaval 
of  the  reign  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  thun  seventy 
thousand  persons,  rebels,  Protestants,  and  "Romanists  per- 
ished at  the  king's  order. 

Henry  was  an  intensely  selfish  man,  to  whom  caprices 
were  law.  He  soon  wearied  of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  bore 
_      ,  him  two  sons,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  then  a 

successive  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  became  queen.     He 

marriages.  ^^g  troubled,  because  as  yet  there  was  no  male 
heir  to  succeed  him ;  moreover,  court  gossips  were  busy, 
and  Anne  herself  was  a  frivolous  and  imprudent  woman. 
Suddenly,  in  1536,  she  was  accused  of  misconduct  too 
outrageous  and  improbable  to  be  wholly  true.  She  was 
tried,  her  own  uncle  presiding  at  the  court,  and  was  found 
guilty;  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  de- 
clared invalid,  and  she  was  promptly  sent  to 
the  'ock.  On  the  day  after  Catherine  of  Aragon's  death 
Henry  had  held  a  joyous  festival :  on  that  of  Anne 
Boleyn 's  execution  he  went  merrily  to  the  hunt,  and  on 
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the  next  day  he  married  Jane  Seymour.    In  the  follow- 
llay20,lB3e.    '"^  ^'^^^^  October  2-t,  1637,  Jane  Seymour 
died  in  giving  birth  to  the  long-desired  heir, 
who  reigned  as  Edward  VI.    Cromwell,  still  busy  destroying 
the  monasteries,  thought  it  would  help  to  complete  the 
breach  with  Rome  if  Henry  married  a  German  Protestant. 
The  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves  was  reported  to  be  a  lady  of 
many  attractions.     She  came  to  England  to  marry  the 
king,  proved  to  be  dull  and  heavy,  and  with- 
in a  few  months  the  Church,  through  the 
pliant  Cranmer,  and  then  Parliament,  pro- 
nounced the   marriage    invalid.      Cromwell 
paid  the  penalty  for  disappointing  his  mas- 
ter.    On  a  charge  of  having  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  he  was  condemned,  not  after  ordinary 
trial,  but  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  called  a  Bill  of 
Attainder;  he  was  not  even  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and 
was  sent  to  the  block.     In  him  the  one  strong  man  who 
had  favoured  Protestant  teaching  disappeared.     Henry's 
Marriage  on  the   "®^  ^^^^  "^^^  Catherine  Howard,  of  the  family 
dayofOrom-       of  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk,  the  leader  of  the 
JdyMS?"  P^^^y  opposed  to  Cromwell.     She  was  found 
guilty  of  gross  immorality,  and  was  executed 
February  13,  1542.    Henry's  last  matrimonial  venture  was 
more  fortunate  than  he  deserved.     On  July  12,  1543,  he 
married  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  a 
good  and  tactful  woman,  who  survived  him. 

AVith  so  strong  a  character  as  Henry  in  the  fore- 
ground, we  are  in  danger  of  looking  too  exclusively  on  his 
g^     ,  marriages  and  executions  and  of  forgetting 

stateamanship.  ^^^^  '"  ^ome  respects  he  was  a  far-seeing 
statesman.  Wales  no  longer  dreamed  of  in- 
dependence, and  Henry  finally  effected  union  by  assimi- 
lating Welsh  and  English  laws  and  administration.  To 
conciliate  Scotland  he  tried  to  marry  his  son  Edward 
to  the  little  Scottish  queen  Mary,  but  France  balked  a 
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plan  that  would  have  saved  Mary  from  her  sad  fate  on 
the  scaffold.  Towards  Ireland,  too,  Henry  showed,  ex- 
cept in  religious  policy,  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
The  English  were  a  small  minority  in  that 
country;  the  district  about  Dublin  where  they  ruled  was 
surrounded  by  a  Pale,  and  beyond  the  Pale  tribal  barbar- 
ism was  supreme.  Though  even  the  law  courts  held  that 
it  was  no  crime  for  an  Englishman  to  kill  an  Irishman,  the 
wild  life  of  the  Irish  attracted  the  English  settlers,  and 
to  check  intercourse  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  had  passed 
as  early  as  in  1366  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  which  made 
intermarriage  between  the  races 
high  treason,  and  imposed  heavy 
penalties  upon  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  spoke  the  Irish  tongue, 
or  wore  the  Irish  dress.  But 
the  old  unrest  and  strife  went 
on  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
then  to  bring  Ireland  more  com- 
pletely under  English  control, 
Henry  VII  had  sent  over  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  He  caused  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  pass  in  1494 
the  famous  Poynings'  Act,  by 
which  the  laws  of  the  English  Parliament  were  made  valid 
in  Ireland,  though  it  had  a  separate  Parliament.  The  act 
also  surrendf^red  the  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass 
any  laws  not  previously  approved  by  the  king  and  his  Eng- 
lish councils.  With  such  precedents  the  resolute  Henry 
VIII  was  certain  to  do  in  Ireland  what  he  found  he  could 
do  in  England,  though  the  two  countries  had  widely  dif- 
fering needs.  The  Irish  monasteries  were  centres  of  civ- 
ilization in  regions  still  half  barbarous,  yet  they  were  deso- 
lated, and  the  relics  of  sninta  whom  the  Irish  honoured 
were   burned   publicly   with    every   mark   of    contempt. 


Henry  VIII,  in  Later  Life. 
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Henry  summoned  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  in  1540.  With 
all  his  despotism  he  showed  the  Tudor  tact.  In  this  Par- 
liament Irish  chieftains  sat  side  by  side  with  the  Anglo- 
Irish;  Henry  gave  them  titles  in  the  English  form,  flat- 
tered them,  invited  them  to  London,  and  showed  a  real 
desire  to  unite  the  Irish  under  stable  governmert.  lie 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  which  implied  a  rec- 
ognition of  Ireland's  separate  status,  but  his  religious 
policy  left  a  wound  which  has  not  since  been  healed. 

The  years  1544  and  1545  saw  Henry  again  at  war  with 
France  and  Scotland.  English  plundering  expeditions 
invaded  Scotland,  and  Henry  himself  crossed 
d"^Ucy°*°  to  France,  took  Boulogne,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  even  after  peace  was  made  in  1546. 
For  the  English  war  meant  chiefly  more  •taxes,  and  there 
were  many  murmurs  at  tiie  "  benevolences  "  which  Henry 
exacted.  His  financial  policy  was  never  wise.  In  1529 
he  had  undermined  the  royal  credit  by  causing  Parliament 
to  cancel  his  debts  for  forced  loans.  In  1544  he  not  only 
repeated  this,  but  inserted  a  clause  ordering  sums  that  he 
had  paid  to  be  returned.  He  misused  the  funds  of  the 
monasteries,  and  debased  the  coinage  so  that  it  contained 
about  half  the  amount  of  silver  previously  used.  Prices 
rose  rapidly  in  consequence,  and  the  poor  especially  suf- 
fered, for  their  wages  did  not  increase,  and  the  debased 
coins  had  but  half  of  the  former  purchasing  power. 

In  Henry's  later  days  the  political  situation  was  also 
clouded.     His  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  both 
been  declared  illegitimate,  and  in  any  case 
no  woman  had  as  yet  ruled  England.    Not 
until  the  king  was  forty-six  had  the  darling 

Sr^  1537™  •^^•J^^*  ^^  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^^"  achieved,  of  securing 
a  male  heir.  He  was  already  an  old  man,  with 

uncertain  tenure  of  life,  and  the  horrors  of  a  minority, 
which  might  lead  to  civil  war  in  contest  for  the  throne, 
haunted  men's   minds,  and  kept  the  king  full   of  sus- 
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picions.     Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of 
that  Clarence  whom   Edward  IV  was   believed   to  have 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  still  lived,  and  she 
and  her  sons,  Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montacute,  and  Reginald 
Pole,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  in  1538 
accused  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  Henry,  and  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  line  of  York.     Reginald  Pole  escaped,  but  his 
brother  Henry,  his  cousin  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  grandson  of  Edward  IV  in  the  female  line,  were 
executed  in  1538,  and  two  years  afterward,  on  May  27, 
1541,  his  mother  perished  on  the  scaffold.     A  little  later 
Henry  seized  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  accomplished  poet, 
and  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  supposed  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown ;  Surrey  was  beheaded  on  January 
15,  1547,  but  Henry's  death,  two  weeks  later,  saved  Nor- 
folk.   The  danger  of  the  Tudors  from  some  of  these  per- 
sons was  real,  though  time  was  to  prove  the  dynasty  to  be 
80  firmly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people  that 
they  were  willing  to  be  ruled  even  by  its  female  repre- 
sentatives.     For  the    establishment  of    this  popularity 
Henry  must  be  given  the  chief  credit ;  his  industry,  tact, 
readiness,  affable  bearing,  and  regard  for  English  preju- 
dices, concealed  from  the  nation  as  a  whole  many  of  the 
vices  of  his  character,  and  he  was  popular  to  the  end. 
His  last  days  were  not  kingly.     He  became  a  great  moun- 
tain of  flesh,  and  could  not  walk  or  stand.     He  feared 
death,  and  showed  his  belief  in  the  old  system,  of  which 
he  was  the  ruin,  by  providing  money  for  perpetual  daily 
masses  for  his  own  soul.     On  January  28,  1547,  he  died. 

Henry  VIII  was  not  content  with  reigning  while  still 
alive,  but  aimed  to  rule  from  his  grave,  and  spent  his  last 
_.  ,  .    two  days  in  giving  directions  to  the  Earl  of 

SLJvOTb      Hertford  and  Sir  William  Paget.     Renamed 
!»%•  a  Council    of    sixteen,  of  which    Hertford, 

brother  of  Queen  Jane   Seymour,  and  thus   the  young 
Edward's  uncle,  was  to  be  president  with  very  limited 
10 
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powers.     The  religious   policy   of   ilinry  VIII— Roman 
doctrine  without  Roman  supremucy-  was  to  becontinueil. 
At  sixteen  Henry's  son  Edward  was  himself  to  take  up 
the  work  of  government.     But  in  almost  every  respect  the 
king's  hopes  were  unrealized:  his  body  was  not  yet  cold 
before  the  two  counsellors,  in  a  whispered  colloquy,  agreed 
that  Hertford  should  become  not  merely  President  of  the 
Council,  but  Protector,  with  almost  regal  power.    The 
middle  course  of  Henry  VIII  was  abandoned— inevitably, 
no  doubt ;  for  between  the  two  parties,  one  for  thorough- 
going Protestantism,  the  other  for 
reunion  with  Rome,  and  each  ani- 
mated by  strong  passions,  it  could 
not  survive.      Hertford    himself, 
and  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, after  him  the  greatest  per- 
sonage in  the  state,  had  firm  Prot- 
estant convictions.     So   also  had 
the  young  king,  though  he  was 
only  a  boy  of  ten.    The  many  fami- 
lies holding  appropriated  Church 
lands  had  obvious  reasons  for  6u\> 
EuwAu..  s.,M,.t«,  Eakl  ..k  porting  the  same  views,  and  as  soon 
Hertfoki)    and    latkk  as  the  new  government  dared,  it 
MEttsET,  Pro-  showed  that  the  break  with  Rome 
was  complete.    To  help  make  the 
doctrinal  revolution  thorough,  it  invited  foreign  Protes- 
tants to  England,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  prelates  like 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  defended  the   Roman  system;  there  they 
remained  during  Edward's  reign.     Parliament  made  no 
difficulties.      The  Latin  tongue  was  abolished  from  the 
services  of  the   Church,  and  Cranmer,  aided  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  by  Ridley,  who   succeeded  the  displaced 
Bounur  as  Bishop  of  Lotidoti,  drew  up  a  new  English 
borvice  book,  issued  in  1549,  which  is  still,  with  some 
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alterutions,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  Engluiid. 

In  hia  last  days  Henry  VIII  had  laid  hands  on  the  re- 
maining property  used  for  religious  purposes  which  he 
The  dMoUtion  could  plausibly  seize.  The  chantries  had  rich 
ofthaptriih  endowments  for  masses,  and  the  guilds  large 
ohniohei,  etc.  revenues  for  charitable  purposes,  and  there 
remained  besides  many  hospitals  and  similar  foundations. 
The  devastation,  begun  by  Henry,  was  completed  under 
his  successor.  Except  in  London,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  places,  the  guilds,  with  many  beautiful  guild  halls, 
now  disappeared.  The  chantries  were  dissolved,  and  some 
of  the  hospitals,  which  cared  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
sick,  were  deprived  of  their  revenues,  partly  because  these 
had  been  misused.  The  parish  churches  had  escaped 
under  Henry  VIII,  who  continued  in  them  the  old  wor- 
ship. They  possessed  enormous  wealth  in  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  jewelled  crosses,  rings,  girdles,  and  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, which  found  no  place  in  the  worship  authorized 
by  the  new  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  Though  the  parish 
church,  with  its  riches,  had  belonged  to  the  people,  its 
booty  now  went  mainly  to  the  rich  spoiler.  The  work  was 
done  with  reckless  completeness.  There  was  especial  zeal 
against  the  many  statues  which  it  was  thought  ministe  3d 
to  idolatry;  much  rich  carving  was  also  destroyed,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  the  parish  churches  were  left 
bare  and  poor.  Hertford  soon  became  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
Dudley,  Lord  Lisle,  next  to  Somerset  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  Council,  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Church  went  largely  to  them  and 
to  their  friends. 

Changes  so  radical  caused  inevitable  strife.  While 
Henry  VIII  had  not  disturbed  the  religious  habits  of  his 
people,  the  advisers  of  Edward  VI  seemed  bent  on  going 
to  every  extreme  of  Protestant  zeal;  social  discontent 
aided  the  opposition  to  their  religious  policy,  and  soon 
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they  were  face  to  face  with  &  formidahh"  insurrection.  In 
Cornwall  and  Devon  the  people  demanded  the  old  cere- 
monies and  doctrineB;  in  Norfolk,  under  Ket, 
BabtlUoB,  18  9.  ^  ^j^j^  tanner,  they  threatened  to  destroy  the 
upper  classes,  and  demanded  social  reforms;  especially 
that  the  commons,  inclosed  by  grasping  landholders, 
should  once  more  be  made  public  property.  The  danger 
was  real.  Somerset,  impulsive  and  kind-hearted,  but  not 
the  strong  man  for  such  a  situation,  showed  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  social  grievances,  and  it  was  Warwick 
who  sternly  suppressed  the  rebellion.  Thousands  per- 
ished in  actual  fighting ;  the  leaders  died  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, and  some  priests  were  hanged  in  their  vestments 
from  their  church  steeples,  with  the  old  service  books, 
which  they  wished  to  see  restored,  tied  round  their 
necks. 

Within  six  months  of  Henry  VI IPs  death  Somerset 
marched  into  Scotland  to  force  the  reluctant  Scots  to 
Warwick'*  marry  their  infant  queen  to  England's  in- 
oTerthrow  of  fant  king,  won  a  famous  victory  at  Pinkie  on 
Bomemt.  September  10,  1547,  burned  Leith,  and  cap- 

tured Edinburgh  and  other  places.  But  defeat  united  the 
Scots  against  the  marriage,  and  in  August,  1548,  Mary, 
the  young  queen,  was  carried  off  to  Frt- nee  to  marry  the 
Dauphin  ten  years  later,  and  to  be  a  menace  to  the  secur- 
ity of  England  until  Elizabeth  sent  her  to  a  tragic  deatii. 
Another  pet  project  of  Henry  VIII  thus  failed.  Somer- 
set's incapacity  was  soon  apparent.  His  own  brother.  Lord 
Seymour,  who  married  Henry  VIII's  widow,  and  on  her 
death  planned  to  marry  Henry's  daughter  Elizabeth,  tried 
to  raise  a  revolt  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  king,  hut 
failed  and  was  executed.  Warwick  was  more 
Ilan!h20,l549.  gy^ggggfyi     jj g  ^^s  Au  bW c f  fflan  1^1^  Sofflcr- 

set,  and  by  the  end  of  1549  had  completely  undermined 
the  Protector's  influence.  Two  years  later,  that  he  might 
not  be  in  the  way  of  Warwick's  ambition,  he,  too,  was  exe- 
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catcd  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  felony.  In  1561  War- 
wick took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Xortiiumberland.  He 
aimed  nu^r  at  nothing  legs  than  the  crown  of  England  for 
his  descendants. 

Amid  the  plundering  and  intrigue  of  the  reign  we 
lUmost  lose  sight  of  the  little  king  himself.  Kings  are 
Ob»r»oter  and  lonely  beings,  and  this  royal  child  was  no  ex- 
dMth  of  ception.     Like  his  father,  he  had  a  high  view 

Edward  VI.  ^^  j^j^  jjijjgjy  dignity  and  little  natural  affec- 
tion. He  spent  much  time  in  study;  knew  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  perhaps  Italian ;  read  daily  ten  chapters  of 
Scripture  with  delight ; 
discoursed  upon  theology, 
and  was  zealous  for  Prot- 
estant doctrine.  He  kept 
a  diary  in  which  great  mat- 
ters of  state  are  noted  with 
intelligence ;  he  was  aware 
of  the  robbery  of  the 
Church  that  was  going  on 
and  mentions  the  amounts 
that  some  of  those  about 
him  secured  ;  perhaps  he 
already  intended  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  should 
come.  But  he  was  the 
tool  and  not  the  master 
of  the  men  who  acted  in 
his  name.  Soon  after  Somerset's  execution,  in  1552,  it 
was  evident  that  the  king's  end,  also,  was  not  far  off.  His 
nearest  of  kin  were  four  women.  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
Henry's  daughters,  had  each  in  turn  been  declared  ille- 
gitimate, and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  Henry's 
elder  sister  Margaret,  had  been  displaced  by  Henry  him- 
self in  the  line  o*  succession  in  favour  of  Mary,  his  younger 
sister,  whose  claims  were  now  represented  by  Lady  Jane 
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Grey,  her  fO'anddaughter.  By  the  plan  of  Xorthumber- 
luiiU,  Lady  Jano  (irey  murricd  his  Ron,  Lord  (iuildford 
Dudley.  The  duke  was  resolved  that  she  should  succeed 
Edward,  and  to  secure  the  king's  support  he  professed 
auient  Protestantism.  In  June,  1653,  £dward  formally 
named  Lady  Jane  Grey  his  successor,  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  attacked  by  both  measles  and  smallpox  and  threat* 
ened  with  consumption,  he  died. 

Edward's  reign,  so  dreary  in  its  bloodshed  and  selfinh 
intrigue,  is  yet  momentous,  for  in  it  was  effected  the  Prot- 
estant Settlement,  which  the  reaction  under 
Mary  did  not  permanently  disturb.  The  Ro- 
man Church's  influence  in  Parliament  was  now  weak ;  there 
were  no  longer  monasteries  to  send  mitred  abbots,  and 

the  House  of  Lord»i  wa8 
composed  mainly  of 
Protestant  bisliops  and 
of  peers  made  rich  by 
Church  lands.  In  1552 
the  I*rayer  -  Book  of 
1549  was  superseded  by 
a  revision  more  Prot- 
estant in  tone,  which 
wholly  forbade  the 
mass,  and  contained 
Forty-two  new  Articles 
of  Religion  giving  legal 
sanction  to  Protestant 
doctrines.  ^n  these 
changes  the  nation  as  a 
whole  had  little  share ; 
they  were  due  to  lead- 
ers like  Cranmer,  Somerset,  and  Northumberland.  Prob- 
ably in  their  hearts  the  mass  of  the  people  resented  inno- 
vations that  disturbed  old  habits;  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  bore  heavily  upon  the  poor,  since  the  new  men  who 
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Becured  her  laiuU  proved  rtipiiciouM  lundlonU.    Indued,  tho 
reign  of  Kdwurd  VI  whs  u  dark  time  for  the  coninion  peo- 
ple.   The  debiiHcd  coinage  uuide  prices  very  high,  and  the 
war  with  France  and  Scotland 
in«'rea«ed  the  distreHg,  for  it 
brought  a  new  burden  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  \ohh  of  Houiognc. 
Henry  VIII's  will  provided 
that  Mary,  \m  eldest  daugh- 
ter, though  by  law  illegitimate 

since  the  marriage 

with    Catlu'rine 

ha<l  been  declared 

null    and    void, 

should  succeed  to 
the  throne  if  Edward  VI  left 
no  direct  heirs,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  to  her  and 
not  to  Lady  Jane  (Jrey  the 
niition  turned.  Northumberland  proclaimed  Lady  Jane 
(Jrey  queen,  but  was  too  late  in  trying  to  seize  Mary,  for 
alr-ady  she  was  among  the  men  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  the  troops  he  summoned  would  not  fight  against  the 
Tudor  cl'vimant.  Hitherto  England  had  not  known  a 
woman's  sovereignty,  but  loyalty  to  the  ruling  line,  now 
l)econie  a  national  passion,  overcame  all  other  feelings,  and 
withni  a  fortnight  Mary  was  queen,  and  Northumberland, 
Lady  Jane  (irey,  and  their  chief  8upj)orters  were  in  priso:i. 
.Mary,  now  in  lier  thirty-ninth  year,  had  sufTered  muc  i. 
She  had  not  even  been  permitted  to  see  her  dying  mothf  r, 
Unpopularity  *"*1  ^^^  ^^^^^^  friends  had  perished  on  the  poaf- 
of  Mary's  fold.     It  is  hardly  strange  that  she  ui  turn 

mamage.  olung  to  her  mother's  religion  witli  the  fanat- 

ical devotion  of  her  Spanish  blood.  Unlike  her  father, 
she  failed  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  people,  and  when 
resolved  to  marry,  she   made  the   unpopular  choice  of 
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Philip  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  Eng- 
lish not  only  feared  that  a  foreigner  should  rule  both  their 
queen  and  them,  but  they  especially  disliked  the  prospect 
that  England  should  be  drawn  into  wars  to  support  the 

policy  of  Spain.    When  Par- 
liament    in     vain     protested 
against  the  union,  a  threaten- 
ing revolt  broke  out  in  1554 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a 
Kentish  gentleman,  who  was 
supported   by  many  of  high 
rank.    The  rebels  marched  on 
London   in   formidable  num- 
bers, and  for  a  time  the  queen 
was  in  danger,  but  Wyatt  was 
finally  checked,  hundreds  of 
prisoners     fell     into     Mary's 
hands,    and     the     remaining 
rebels   soon  scattered.     It  is 
remarkable  that  the  queen  did 
not  treat  the  lesser  rebels  with  great  severity,  but  her 
hand  fell  heavily  upon  those  of  high  rank.    Northum- 
Ang.  22  1553.    ^^""^^"^  ^^^  already  been  executed,  and  had 
proved  on  the  scaffold  a  craven  to  his  Prot- 
estant professions;  others  more  innocent  now  followed 
him,  chief  among  them  the  gentle,  learned,  and  betu- 
tiful   Lady  Jane  Grey;  her  husband.  Lord 
aJSsb*.        Guildford  Dudley ;  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk;  and  her  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Grey. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Princess  Elizabeth  herself 
might  share  their  fate. 

The  sorrows  of  Mary's  life  had  been  associated  with 
the  breach  with  Rome,  and  she  felt  sure  that  for  herself 
and  for  h jr  country  there  could  be  no  peace  or  prosperity 
until  it  was  healed.  Almost  her  first  use  of  authority 
was  to   restore    Bonner,   Bishop  of    London,   Gardiner, 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others  deposed  under  Kdward ; 
and  soon  Protestant  bishops,  like  C'ranmer,  Ridley,  and 
M»r»'  BoUoT  Latioit  't  were  in  prison.  Parliament,  obedi- 
ngarding  ent  as  always  to  Tudor  sovereigns,  met  and 

religion.  restored  the  religious  services  as  Henry  VIII 

had  left  them ;  a  little  later  it  repealed  all  the  legislation 
directed  against  the  Pope's  authority,  and  England,  after 
five  years  of  Protestant  ascendency,  was  back  in  th(>  old 
paths  as  far  as  Parliament  could  bring  her.  It  was  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Mary  to  fail  in  all  she  undertook. 
From  the  ease  with  which  Protestantism  was  officially 
overthrown  she  imagined  that  by  a  little  stem  firmness  it 
could  be  finally  uprooted.  She  singled  out  for  special  at- 
tack the  doctrinal  teachers,  and  finally  burned  for  heresy 
the  bishops  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Hooper,  and 
dozens  of  minor  Protestant  leaders.  Face  to  face  with 
death,  these  men  did  not  recant  as  Northumberland  and 
others  of  nobler  birth  had  done.  In  the  flames 
at  Oxford  Latimer  cheered  the  weaker  Ridley, 
his  fellow-victim,  by  prophesying  that  their  death  should 
kindle  a  light  in  England  that  should  never  burn  out.  At 
Oxford,  too,  a  little  later,  Cranmer  showed 
great  courage,  and  thrust  first  into  the  fire  the 
hand  that  had  signed  a  weak  denial  of  his  real  views. 
Mary  burned  women  and  even  children,  and  they,  too,  did 
not  shrink  from  the  ordeal.  Her  policy  was  to  hold  the 
executions  in  various  centres,  that  terror  might  strike  the 
hearts  of  the  heretics  all  over  the  kingdom;  but  the  crowds 
looked  upon  the  burnings  with  pity  rather  than  terror, 
and  learned  respect  for  a  persecuted  creed  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  spoliation  and  selfish  ambition.  Nearly  three 
hundred  victims  went  to  the  stake.  Mary  continued  the 
work  to  the  very  end  of  her  reign,  for  she  feared  that  God 
would  not  smile  upon  her  until  the  land  was  wholly  purged 
of  heresy.  She  made  her  cousin.  Reginald  Pole,  Arch- 
l  ishop  of  Canterbury  ;  his  counsels  did  not  work  for  mod- 
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eration,  but  even  he  abandoned  any  attempt  to  deprive  the 
owners  of  Church  lands  of  what  had  now  been  private  prop- 
erty for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  Pope  finally  ab- 
solved England  without  their  restoration.  To 
•  '  this  day  descendants  of  the  new  landholders 
retain  possessions  of  which  the  monasteries  were  despoiled. 
Mary  was  no  more  fortunate  in  foreign  than  in  domes- 
tic policy.  Her  union  with  Philip  brought  in  the  end  the 
dreaded  war  with  France,  and,  incited  by 
France,  the  Scots  invaded  England.  Calais 
had  been  held  by  the  English  since  Ed- 
ward III  took  it  in  1347,  but  in  1558,  after  a  sharp 
siege,  it  fell,  and  thus  was  lost  the  last  foot  of  ground 
that  England  held  on  the  Continent. 
The  nation  was  angry,  and  the  queen, 
who  for  years  ha'  suffered  from 
headache  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  was  oppressed  by  this  added 
burden.  "When  I  am  dead  and 
gone,"  she  said,  "thou  shalt  find 
Calais  lying  upon  my  heart."  She 
had  dropsy,  and  possibly  physical 
disorders  affected  her  mind.  At  the 
last  she  was  intensely  unpopular,  and 
probably  only  the  certain  nearness 
of  her  death  saved  England  from 
revolt.  She  died  on  November  17, 
1558.  Perhaps  Mary  has  not  received  due  credit  for  her 
good  qualities.  She  began  her  reign  by  lightening  taxes 
and  improving  the  debased  coinage.  She  was  cruel  not 
by  nature,  but  by  policy,  and  her  munificence,  her  interest 
in  education,  her  ceaseless  industry,  often  from  daybreak 
to  midnight,  arouse  at  least  pity  for  her  failure.  Her 
wars  left  the  finances  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  her 
marriage  with  Philip  so  stirred  the  insular  prejudices  of 
the  English  that  they  identified  reconciliation  with  Rome 
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and  the  sway  of  the  foreigner  in  England ;  patriotism  and 
Protestantism  for  them  came  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mary  desired  passionately  to  bear  a  son  to  succeed 
her,  but  she  died  childless,  and  the  nation  turned  unmis- 
takably to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Tie  character  ym  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Elizabeth's  early 
of  Eliiabeth.  associations  were  ill-fitted  to  awaken  the  best 
qualities  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  very  strong  nature. 
In  her  infancy  the  axe 
of  the  executioner  left 
her  motherless.  Her  stem 
father  had  little  love  for 
the  child  of  a  miserable 
marriage,  and  she  found 
no  tenderness  in  him. 
Yet,  as  a  king's  daugh- 
ter, she  had  the  best  edu- 
cation of  the  time,  and 
could  speak  French,  Ital- 
ian, Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
even  read  Hebrew.  She 
had  a  man's  mind,  a  body 
as  untiring  as  her  remote 
ancestor,    Henry  II,  and, 

like  him,  the  passionate  temper  that  made  her  burst  into 
oaths  and  fling  the  nearest  object  at  the  head  of  any  one 
who  irritated  her.  Grave  statesmen  trembled  in  her  pres- 
onie ;  she  was  as  relentless  as  Henry  VIII, and  as  profound- 
ly conscious  of  her  authority  as  sovereign.  "Princes," 
she  said,  "  transact  business  in  a  princely  way  and  with 
a  princely  understanding  such  as  private  persons  can  not 
have."  Those  who  spoke  to  her  as  well  as  those  upon 
whom  her  eye  fell  dropped  to  their  knees.  Covers  were  laid 
at  her  table  with  ceremony  not  unlike  that  of  the  priest 
officiating  at  the  altar.     But  with  all  her  strength,  Eliza- 
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beth  wag  a  woman,  sprightly,  fickle,  coquettish,  delight- 
ing to  be  thought  beautiful,  and  with  a  vain  and  ex- 
travagant fondness  for  dress.    Sex  played  a  great  part  in 
her  statecraft.     She  encouraged  lovers  in  order  to  use 
them  as  pawns  in  her  political  game,  and  her  grave  ad- 
visers sometimes  outlined  the  terms  of  affection  which  she 
should  use  to  a  suitor.    For  twenty  years  she  kept  Europe 
wondering  whom  she  would  marry.     There  was  much 
scandal  about  her  moral  conduct,  but  it  has  probably  little 
justification;  her  nature  was  cold,  and  she  was  never 
mastered  by  passion.     In  everything  except  dress  she 
showed  a  parsimony  almost  pitiful.    It  had  its  nobler  side, 
for  it  enabled  her  by  twenty-four  years  of  saving  to  pay 
'-ff  her  father's  debts;  and  by  acting  as  her  own  watchful 
minister  of  finance,  and  refraining  from  such  extrava- 
gances as  the  building  of  great  palaces,  she  lightened  the 
nation's  burden  of  taxation.     Often  she  made  her  minis- 
ters serve  her  at  their  own  expense ;  Burghley  paid  the 
charges  of  a  mission  to  Scotland  in  her  interest,  and  from 
others  she  demanded  similar  costly  duties,  showing  to 
them  in  return  many  an  unroyal  meanness.     Perhaps  in 
this  she  wrought  better  than  either  she  or  they  dreamed, 
for  under  her  Englishmen  learned  to  embark  upon  great 
entei-prises  at  their  own  risk— a  quality  that  has  led  them 
all  over  the  world.     It  strengthened  her  hold  upon  her 
subjects  that  she  was  the  island  queen  w.     lever  put  foot 
in  any  realm  but  her  own.     Her  whole  Ih^  was  spent  in 
England ;  she  might  have  added  Holland  to  her  domin- 
ions, but  England  was  the  only  world  for  which  she  cared ; 
there  she  resented  any  claim  that  invaded  her  complete 
supremacy,  and  perhaps  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
drew  her  to  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  Pope. 

When  Mary  died,  Philip  II  wrote  to  say  that,  though 
the  plan  involved  personal  sacrifice,  if  Elizabeth  would 
uphold  the  Catholic  religion  he  would  marry  her.  Obvi- 
ously, he  expected  her  ready  assent,  but  his  offer  was  re- 
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je>^ted.  Elizabeth  studiously  avoided  any  act  recognising 
the  Pope's  authority;  she  allowed  the  mass  for  a  time, 
p-tB,  t  ^^^  after  a  few  weeks  the  epistle  and  gospel, 
Mttlementof  which  the  Roman  Church  required  to  be  in 
EiiMbtth.  Latin,  were  read  in  English,  as  well  as  the 
litany.  She  soon  demanded  from  bishops  an  oath  recog- 
nising her  supremacy  in  the  Church.  Those  who  refused 
lost  their  sees ;  among  them  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
Mary's  chief  agent  in  persecution.  Many  places  in  the 
Church  happened  to  be  vacant.  By  December,  1558,  death 
left  ten  sees  unoccupied  and  Elizabeth  appointed  to  them 
bishops  who  would  do  her  will.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  wiks  reissued,  but  with  alterations  in  the  direction  of 
less  uncompromising  Protestantism.  It  was  said  that  the 
Pope  would  approve  of  the  book  if  England  would  acknowl- 
edge his  supremacy,  but  upon  this  point  Elizabeth  was  firm. 
She  did  indeed  give  up  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church, 
but  took  instead  that  of  Supreme  Governor.  She  liked 
elaborate  ritual,  and  sometimes  laughed  at  her  secretary 
Cecil's  Protestant  convictions,  but  she  would  not  bend  to 
the  Pojie's  authority.  Soon,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
not  only  public  but  even  private  masses  were  prohibited, 
and  when  four  years  had  passed  the  break  with  Rome  was 
complete.  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  to  which  the 
clergy  were  obliged  to  give  their  assent,  proved  to  those 
holding  Roman  doctrine  veritable  "  forty  stripes  save  one," 
and  made  Protestant  tenets  compulsory.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  of  1563  involved  a  full  assent  to  Elizabeth's 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  no  one  could  refuse  to  take 
it  without  incurring  the  awful  penalties  of  treason.  Even 
the  clergy  appear  to  have  objected  little  to  the  break  with 
Rome,  for  of  nearly  ten  thousand  less  than  two  hundred 
refused  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Clergy  and  laity  alike 
desired  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  these  Elizabeth  gave 
them.  She  soon  brought  to  a  close  Mary's  inglorious  war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
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signed  in  July,  15G0,  began  a  new  era  oi  peace  which  lasted 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  while  every  year  of  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI  and  Mary  had  been  marked  by  war  or  disaster. 
During  her  troubled  childhood  Elizabeth  had  learned 
caution.  With  a  rare  gift  of  discernment,  she  called  to 
Hhabeth'  ^^'  councils  men  of  profound  sagacity,  like 

couBiellon.        Sir  William  Cecil,  afterward  Lord  Burghley, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham.     Burghley  was 
sedate,  far-sighted,  free  from  passion,  unscrupulous,  but 

wholly  true  to  his 
royal  mistress,  who 
always  treated  him 
with  more  respect 
than  she  usually  gave 
to  her  servants.  But 
no  single  minister 
ruled  under  Elizabeth 
as  Wolsey  had  ruled  in 
the  time  of  her  father. 
In  her  own  hands  she 
held  the  strings  of 
statecraft,  and  her 
will  was  supreme ;  the 
Parliament,  at  least 
early  in  the  reign, 
was  eager  to  obey  her 

Sib  William  Cecil,  Lokd  Bikoi.lev  slightest  wish, and  was 

a5i<M5ys).  specially  favourable  to 

her  Church  policy. 
Many  dangers  threatened  Elizabeth.     The  Pope  would 
not  recognise  her  as  queen,  and  her  next  of  kin,  Mary 
Eliiabeth'8         Stwart,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  and  also 
dangers.  0^  France,  as  the  wife  of  Francis  II,  assumed 

the  arms  and  titles  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land ;  at  the  court  of  France  the  ushers  cried  before  her 
"  Place  for  the  Queen  of  England."  Mary's  attitude  seemed 
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the  assassin's  warrant  to  put  Elizabeth  out  of  the  way  as 
a  usurper.  In  1561  Cecil  told  her  that  her  food,  her 
dress,  even  the  perfume  that  she  inhaled,  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  poison, 
and  that  the  back  door  of  her 
apartments  should  be  guard- 
ed against  assassins.  Before 
such  perils  the  queen  was  at 
her  best.  Fearlessly  she  did 
her  duty,  and  in  her  protec- 
tion Cecil  played  a  deep 
game.  The  plundered  se- 
crets of  European  powers 
were  brought  to  him  by  sup- 
posed highwaymen,  who  had 
robbed  the  foreign  envoys 
journeying  in  England.  It 
was  2,  time  when  few  could 
be  trusted,  and  his  own  agents  sometimes  betrayed  him ; 
yet  he  was  so  able  to  balance  threatening  forces  that  not 
until  1569  did  the  storm  begin  to  break  upon  Elizabeth. 
Then  she  was  understood  by  her  people,  and  could  rely 
wholly  upon  their  support. 

Momeiitor.-i  events  happened  meanwhile.  In  France 
the  two  religious  parties  plunged  into  civil  war,  while  in 
EeligioMBtrifa  ^^^  Netherlands  Philip  II  was  trying  with 
I'n  Europe,  ruthless  Severity  to  crush  the  revolted  Prot- 

i560-'70.  estants.     Francis  II  died,  and  in  15G0  Mary 

Stuart,  his  widow,  not  yet  nineteen,  returned  to  Scotland  to 
find  Protestantism  the  religion  of  the  land  and  the  public 
exercises  of  her  own  faith  forbidden.  Stormy  days  fol- 
lowed. Mary  had  tact  and  skill,  but  she  was  imprudent, 
and,  unlike  Elizabeth,  was  mastered  by  her  feelings.  She 
fell  in  love  at  sight  with  her  kinsman  Lord  Darnley,  a 
brainless  boy,  married  him  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
king;  but  soon  he  was  plotting  against  his  own  wife,  and 
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in  February,  1667,  was  murdered  by  a  party  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell ;  whether  Mary  was  privy  to  the  crime 
is  still  a  matter  of  keen  debate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  Bothwell  she  fell  madly  in  love  and  was  soon 
closely  allied,  and  he  caused  scandal  by  divorcing  his  wife 
to  marry  her.  Renewed  civil  war  followed, 
and  on  May  16,  1568,  Mary,  defeated  and  in 
danger  among  her  own  subjects,  fled  across 
the  Solway,  and  took  refuge  in  Elizabeth's 
Thus  began,  when  she  was  only  twenty-five, 
her  long  captivity,  to  end  on  the  scaffold  nineteen  years 
later. 

To  anti-Protestant  Europe  Mary  was  England's  queen ; 
it  was  not  strange  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  free  her 
_.  and  to  overthrow  Elizabeth,  and  a  few  Eng- 

Mar7  mih»  lish  nobles  were  soon  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
EngUsh  throne.  ^^^^  Mary,  free  by  Bothwell's  death  to  take 
a  fourth  husband,  was  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
at  thirty-one  had  already  buried  three  rich  wives  and  now 
aspired  to  a  queen's  hand.  Norfolk  was  a  poor  creature 
who  did  little,  but  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland took  up  arms  in  thd  north  in  No- 
L° twa°  vember,  1569,  and  with  about  six  thousand 
followers  seized  Durham.  Certain  that  Eng- 
land was  with  them  they  hurried  southw&rd,  declaring  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  restored  and  expecting  to  release. 
Mary  and  proclaim  her  queen.  But  England  did  not  rise ; 
Mary's  jailers  got  her  out  of  the  way  of  her  rescuers,  and 
Cecil  was  well  prepared  to  meet  the  rebels.  Some  diflBcnlt 
campaigning  followed,  but  early  in  1570  Lord  Hundson 
defeated  Lord  Dacre,  the  ablest  soldier  on  the  rebel  side, 
in  the  battle  of  the  Chelt,  and  then  all  real  danger  was 
past.  Elizabeth  showed  the  Tudor  relentlessness.  The 
leaders  escaped,  but  on  the  village  greens  of  the  north 
dangled  in  chains  the  bodies  of  six  or  seven  hundred  peas- 
ants, the  victims  of  rash  plots  in  which  they  had  really  no 
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part.  Until  the  great  civil  war  seventy  years  later  Eng- 
land saw  no  farther  rebellion  against  the  crown. 

The  rebels  claimed  that  their  failure  was  due  to  the 
iibsonce  of  the  Pope's  public  sanction.  Pope  Pius  IV  had 
ThePope'i«iua  ™oved  cautiously  against  Elizabeth,  but  Pius 
boll  a^it  y,  who  became  Pope  in  1566,  was  a  stem  foe  of 
^^^^-  compromise.    On  February  25, 1670,  he  issued 

a  bull  which  is  the  final  document  in  the  breach  between 
England  and  Rome.  It  fully  absolved  Elizabeth's  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance ;  henceforth  no  one  could  obey 
the  Pope  and  at  the  same  time  be  loyal  to  the  queen.  In 
1571  the  English  Parliament  retorted  by  enacting  that 
Elizabeth's  subjects  who  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  priest  who  brought  about  their  reconciliation  were 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Religious  passions  were  all  aflame. 
Compromise  was  no  longer  possible.  In  the  Netherlands 
Alva  was  butchering  thousands  of  Protestant  victims ;  in 
France  the  massacre  of  a  great  many  Huguenots  in  cold 
blood  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572,  revealed  the  aw- 
ful depths  of  religious  hatred,  and  aroused  in  England 
angry  sympathy  for  those  who  suffered.  Elizabeth  herself 
used  rack  and  torture  as  no  sovereign  before  her  had  used 
them.  The  Roman  Catholics  protested  that  they  were 
persecuted  for  their  faith.  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers 
said  it  was  for  their  treason,  and  religion  was,  in  truth,  so 
mixed  up  with  politics  that  it  was  not  easy  to  define  the 
precise  limits  of  each.  In  1571  Ridolfi,  an  Italian  banker 
Further  plot  ^^  London,  was  leading  in  a  new  attempt  to 
agaiMt  assassinate  Elizabeth.     Alva  was  to  throw  a 

Eiiiabeth.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  Netherlands  into  England 

and  to  help  make  Mary  queen.  But  Burghley,  by  a  watch- 
fulness little  short  of  marvellous,  tracked  the  plot  to  its 
sources,  and  the  vain  and  foolish  Norfolk,  who  was  in- 
volved, went  at  last  to  the  block  in  1572. 

In  time  Elizabeth  detached  France  from  Mary's  cause ; 
in  tlio  very  year  of  St.  Bartholomew  began  her  iove-niak- 
20 
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ing  to  win  French  support.     For  no  less  than  thirteen 
years  she  professed  to  be  about  to  marry  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on,  brotlier  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  there 
was  a   long  correspond- 
ence between  the  two,  sometimes  in 
terms  of  extravagant  affection.    Alen- 
(;on,  very  small,  |)ock- marked,  ugly, 
and  profligate,  visited  England,  but 
Elizabeth  had  probably  not  the  re- 
motest  intention  of   marrying  him. 
Her  sprightly  arts  could  delay,  but 
they  could  not  permanently  check, 
deep-seated  perils.     The 
StiSr"         Roman    Church  was  re- 
mUilonariei        solved  to  reconquer  Eng- 
in  England.         ^^^^       ^j_  Douay  in   Artois,  the  seat  of  a 
university  founded  by  Philip  II,  William  Allen,  afterward 
cardinal,  founded  a  college  for  the  education  of  young 

Englishmen  as  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  to  their  na- 
tive land.     Allen's  deliberate 
aim  was  to  invite  persecution 
that  should  compel  the  Eng- 
lish  Catholics,  belie- jd    on 
the  Continent  to  be  very  nu- 
merous, to  break  into  open 
rebellion.    In  his  view  every 
martyrdom  would  be  a  cause 
of  rejoicing,  and  after  1574 
numbers  of  his  seminarists 
were    doing    their    perilous 
work.     The  first  missionary 
was  caught  and  hanged  and 
quartered  in  1577  as  a  traitor.     lu  1580  the  Jesuits,  lod  by 
two  Englishmen,  Parsons  and   Campion,  joined   in   the 
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work.  They  aroused  Elizabeth^  deopeBt  auger ;  and  tor- 
ture, execution,  and  the  hacking  to  pieces  ot  the  bodicH 
of  the  priests  went  on  for  the  rest  of  her  reign.  Had 
these  martyrs  not  seemed  to  those  loyal  to  the  queen  to 
be  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power,  their  sufferings,  borne 
with  calm  heroism,  would  have  stirred  a  pity  that  was 
lost  in  the  strength  of  national  feeling  against  their  aims. 
In  the  Netherlands,  as  in  England,  Protestantism  was 
fighting  for  its  life.  Ties  of  sympathy  drew  the  people 
EiMbeth'i  "'  ^he  two  countries  together,  but  Eliza- 
flntideiiuM  beth,  with  her  strong  sense  of  the  rights  of 
•'  •**"■  monarchs,  would   not   unreservedly  aid   the 

revolt  of  the  Dutch  against  a  fel- 
low sovereign.  Sometimes  she  gave 
secret  help,  but  ever  grudgingly.  In 
1580  the  se'  ^u  revolted  provinces, 
making  tht  „  ot  successful  declara- 
tion of  iadependence  of  modem 
times,  refused  longer  to  recognise 
Philip  II,  and  looked  about  for  a 
new  ruler.  Anxious  to  secure  the 
support  both  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land, they  filially  offered  the  sover- 
eignty  to  Elizabeth's  would-be  hus- 
band, the  Duke  of  Alen9on.  lie  ac- 
cepted it,  but  was  no  fit  ruler  for  a 
free  and  heroic  people,  and  ere  long 
he  left  the  country,  and  William  of  Orange  again  became 
the  leader  of  the  Dutch  cause.  When  in  1584  he  fell  by 
an  assassin's  hand  Elizabeth  consented  at  last  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  provinces,  and  sent,  in  1685,  her  favour- 
ite, the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  govern  in  her  name.  For 
the  repayment  of  her  outlay  she  took  every  guarantee  that 
narrow  parsimony  could  exact,  but  the  consequences  of 
her  action  were  wider  than  she  had  imagined.  Philip  of 
Spain  was  at  length  aroused.     For  nearly  thirty  years 
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Eliiabeth  had  bo  balanced  Fr».  against  Spain,  had  ao 
hesitated  and  drawn  back  now  from  one  side,  now  from 
the  other,  that  Philip  found  it  hard  to  make  up  his  mind, 
but  when  Hlie  gave  open  help  to  rebels  against  his  author- 
ity he  resolved  upon  a  mighty  effort  to  destroy  her. 

By  striking  another  blow  Elizabeth  soon  re-enforced 
this  decision.  In  1586  was  discovered  the  last  of  the 
Tht  iMt  plot  "laoy  conspiracies  in  nupport  of  Mary  Stuart. 
lohTowef  Like  VVilliam  of  Orange,  Elizabeth  was  to  be 
Uuj  Bturt.  killed,  and  then  Mary  was  to  become  queen. 
Some  Englishmen,  led,  it  seems,  not  by  Bubington,  a  gen- 
tleman of  means  after  whom  the  plot  is  named,  but  by 
Ballard,  a  priest,  joined  in  the  scheme  which  had  the 
sanction  of  Philip  and  of  the  Pope.  Without  doubt 
Mary  gave  it  a  guarded  approval.  She  was  no  longer  in 
close  confinement  at  Tutbnry  Castle,  but  was  living  at 
Chartley  Manor,  and  purposely,  it  seems,  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  her  friends.  There 
was  a  traitor  among  the  plotters.  At  the  right  moment 
Elizabeth  arrested  the  leaders,  and  Babington,  Ballard, 
and  others,  soon,  with  awful  tortures,  paid  the  last  grim 
penalty. 

The  question  now  was  what  to  do  with  Mary  Stnart. 

As  a  plotter  of  murder  should  she  also  die?     To  put 

a  sovereign— Queen  of  Scotland  and  Queen 

Th6  6ZMniti<ni  of    TV  ^  -n 

MuyBtiurt.  i^owager  of  France— even  on  trial  was  wholly 
without  precedent  in  an  age  when  monarchs 
were  still  thought  responsible  to  (rod  alone.  Mary  was 
sent  to  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  and  a  commission  of 
peers  and  judges  went  down  to  examine  her.  There,  in 
October,  1586,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  she  hobbled  to 
her  place  of  trial,  and  pitted  her  keen  woman's  wit  against 
some  forty  grave  men,  eager  to  entrap  her.  In  an  agony 
of  doubt  jind  hesitation,  Elizabeth  recalled  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  end  t*  the  second  day  to  sit  at  London 
under  her  own  supervision ;  they  found  Mary  guilty,  and 
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it  remained  for  the  queen  and  Parliament  to  name  the 
penalty.  The  Lords  and  Commons  petitioned  the  Qu^fn 
to  put  Mary  to  death.  Elizabeth's  dilemma  was  terrible. 
To  take  the  decisive  act  of  executing  Mary  might  unite 
Kurope  against  England;  to  spare  her  might  er .  )urage 
new  plots  in  her  interest.  After  weeks  of  doubt,  Eliza- 
beth signed  Mary's  death-warrant,  but  still  showed  unwill- 
ingness to  give  the  final  order  for  execution,  in  fact  she 
wished  others  to  take  this  responsibility,  that  she  might 


FOTHKRIWOAT   tW   1718. 

ThecMtle  Ip  :rhlch  Mary  wa*.  unpriM>,>ed  «t.i«.l  on  th..  hill  «t  the  right  and 
WUM  pulka  <lowi,  by  oriler  .)f  Mary'-  wn.  .I,„„eH  I. 

afterward  blame  them,  and  herself  escape  the  discredit 
of  the  act.  She  sank  so  low  as  to  ask  Mary's  keeper.  Sir 
Amyas  --  ulet,  to  murder  her,  but  the  stem  Puritan  re- 
fused. .  ayison,  her  secretary,  applied  to  the  commission- 
ers who  had  tried  Mary :  they  deeded  that  since  the  queen 
had  signed  the  warrant,  the  execution  mu8t  follow,  and 
on  Tiiesday,  February  7,  l.-iS?,  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Kent  went  down  to  Fotheringay  and  told  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  that  she  must  die  on  the  next  day.  Though 
Mary  had  talked,  as  so  m?ny  talk,  of  desiring  deati ,  she 
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had  not  believed  that  Elizabeth  would  take  her  life.    The 
first  shock  of  the  news  unnerved  her,  but  in  the  end  she 

met  her  fate  with  the  firmness  of  a 
martyr.  The  manners  of  that  age 
are  happily  not  ours :  she  was  de- 
the  ministrations  of  a  con- 
fessor of  her  own  faith,  while 
B  rejected  with  scorn  those 
of  the  Protestant  Dean 
of  Peterborough.  On 
the  morning  of  the 
8th  a  crowd  gathered 
in  the  great  hall  at 
Fotheringay.  Mary, 
robed  in  black  satin, 
walked  with  queenly 
dignity  to  the  scaffold. 
When  he  declared  that  she  died  a  Catholic  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  began  to  pray  aloud,  but  Mary,  kneeling, 
raised  her  voice,  and  soon  silenced 
him  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
intercessions ;  at  the 
ment,  she  threw  off  her  outer 
robes  and  stood  arrayed  in  r 
from  head  to  foot.  There 
was  indeed  something 
of  stage -play  in  her 
elaborate  dressing  for 
her  part,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  deter- 
mined that  no  relics 
of     her     martyrdom 

should   be  preserved  „„,.„,^„  „,  mabt^  heai,  aftzb  Ex.o«t.o». 
for     reverence.       A 

great  fire  blazed  in  the  hall  on  that  February  day.    Mary's 
body  was  stripped,  and  everything  touched  by  her  blood 
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was  burned,  including  lier  dress,  her  beads,  and  even  the 
cloth  upon  the  scaffold.  Wlien  the  news  of  the  execu- 
tion reached  Elizabeth  she  broke  into  violent  weeping, 
declared  that  Davison  had  disobeyed  her  commands,  and 
sent  him  at  once  to  the  Tower.  War  with  Scotland  and 
France  wu.  imminent.  Mary's  son  demanded  that  if 
Elizabeth  herself  were  innocent,  she  should  punish  the 
guilty  officers  who  had  dared  to  carry  out  the  execution. 
Davison  was  tried,  imprisoned  and  ruined.  No  one  be- 
lieved Elizabeth's  protests,  yet  they  helped  to  make  union 
agayist  her  difficult. 

On  the  last  night  of  life  Mary  wrote  to  Philip,  urging 

him  to  invade  England,  and  to  exact  vengeance  for  her 

death.   It  was,  she  said,  God's  quarrel.    Philij) 

^'^rt'lia     was  now  allied  with  the  Guises,  leaders  of 

Armada,  1888.  , 

the  Catholic  party  in  France,  and  they  agreed 
upon  a  plan.  The  Pope 
promised  help  in  money, 
and  in  1588  the  mighty 
Armada  that  was  to  con- 
quer England  set  out. 
For  three  centuries  its 
defeat  has  been  the 
theme  in  England  of 
patriotic  outbursts;  and  -^ 
the  danger  appeared  real 
enough,  for  Parma,  now 
Philip's  commander  in 
Holland,  was  ready  to  throw  thousands  of  trained  soldiers 
across  the  Channel ;  France  and  Spain  acted  together ; 
Catholic  Europe  was  embittered  by  Mary's  death,  and, 
above  all,  Elizabeth  seemed  unprepared.  Yet  that  the  Ar- 
mada would  fail  was  hardly  doubtful  from  the  first.  The 
English  Catholics  proved  on  the  whole  loyal  to  Elizabeth 
against  Philip,  and  neither  France,  to  secure  whose  crown 
was  among  Philip's  ambitions,  nor  the  Pope  would  help 
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the  King  of  Spain  unreservedly.  Nor  wag  the  Armada 
itaell  formidable  on  the  sea.  It  numbered  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ships,  some  of  them  huge.  Their  high 
towers  and  broad  bows  were  imposing,  but  they  worked 


An  Enoubh  Ship  or  Private  OwNERgiiip,  about  1.188. 

(The  "Black  Pinnace"  belonKin«r  to  Sir  Pl.ilip  Sydney,  which  carried  his 

JKxIy  from  Holland  to  England,  1586.) 

badly  to  windward,  and  were  also  easy  targets  for  the  skil- 
ful  English  gunners.    The  smaller  English  vessels,  with 
lower  hulls  and  sharp  bows,  could  readily  outmanoeuvre  the 
Spaniards,  and  while  in  the  English  ships  gentlemen  drew 
ropes,  and  often  worked  as  hard  as  the  common  sailors, 
the  caste  of  rank  divided  the  Spanish  officers  from  their 
men.    An  English  navy  in  one  sense  did  not  exist,  for  the 
queen  could  send  only  some  thirty  ships  against  the  Ar- 
mada ;  but  private  owners  sent  five  times  this  number,  and 
about  sixteen  thousand  English  sailors  were  arrayed  against 
nine  thousand  on  the  Spanish  side ;  the  Spanish  had  in 
addition  about  twenty  thousand  soldiers  on  board,  but  at 
sea  these  were  only  an  encumbrance.     While  the  English 
knew  thoroughly  the  seas  on  which  they  fought,  their 
assailants  were  without  pilots.     Yet  so  majestic  seemed 
the  Spanish  host,  that  at  Lisbon,  in  May,  IflSS,  Philip 
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christened  it  "  The  Invincible  Armada,  Kot  only  Span- 
iards, but  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  renegade  English, 
Irish,  and  Scots,  helped  to  swell  its  imposing  array. 

After  long  delay,  the  Armada  finally  took  leave  of 
Spain  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  from  the  ships'  masts  float- 

Thedefestof      *^  '^^  ^^^^^  *^  '^®  emblem  of  a  holy  crusude. 
the*Am!Id».       Between  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Spain  ibn 
seas  are  notoriously  stormy :  the  Armada  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds,  and  not  until  the  30th  was  it 
off  the  Lizard,  the  extreme  point  of  Cornwall.    Then  be- 
gan  its  real  troubles.     The  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  seconded  by  such  trisc*    eu- 
dogs  as  Drake  and  Hawkins,  sallied  forth  from  Plymouth, 
and  their  smaller  and  faster  ships  terribly  haiasscd  the 
Spaniards.    The  hostile  fleet  aimed  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Holland,  and  from  there  to  escort  to  England  Parma's 
transports,  carrying  a  great  force.     But  often  there  was 
too  little  wind,  sometimes  there  was  too  much,  and  before 
the  great  ships  could  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English  had 
already  made  valuable  captures, 
and    secured    a    much    needed 
supply  of  ammunition.      While 
the  Spaniards  lay  at  the  Calais 
anchorage  Drake  planned  a  great 
stroke;  at  midnight,  when  the 
wind  was  rising,  and   the  tide 
favourable,  he  sent  eight  blazing 
hulls  to  drift  down  amc   j    'le 
Spaniards.     They  had  no^tioie 
even  to  raise  anchor ;  there  was 
something  like  panic,  and  the  ^•"'^    noward  of  Efflnfcham 
Spanish  commyider,  the  Duke      ""J  i»t«r  Earl  of  Nottingham 
of  >  edina  Sidonia,  ordered  the 

ships  to  cut  their  cables  and  to  stand  out  for  open  water. 
He  expected  to  resume  his  position  at  daylight,  but  so 
difficult  a  move  was  full  of  p«ril :  the  ships  coiuu  not  work 
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back  to  their  old  anchorage,  and  as  the  dtiy  wore  on  the 
wind  rose  to  a  gale.    The  Spaniards  were  in  danger  of  drift- 
ing helplessly  upon  a  lee  shore,  while  the  English  ships, 
led  chiefly  by  Drake,  kept  pouring  in  a  deadly  and  rapid  fire 
at  close  range :  they  sank  some  ships  and  battered  others 
with  such  awful  slaughter  that  blood  flowed  from  the  scup- 
pers.    In  spite  of  themselves,  the  Spanish  were  driven 
northward ;  panic  spread  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  even  when,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  weather  moderated, 
they  dared  not  sail  back  to  meet  the  dreaded  English 
who  were  blocking  the  way.    When  nearly  one  third  of 
the  host  was  already  killed  or  wounded,  Mediua  Sidonia 
decided  to  sail  northward  round  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  80  to  make  his  way  home  as  best  he  could :  he  had 
still  about  a  hundred  ships,  but  his  men's  courage  was 
gone,  and  they  were  haunted  by  deadly  sickness.    Most 
of  the  ships  rounded  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  supplies 
and  water  gave  out.    In  search  of  food  some  of  them 
entered  Irish  ports,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  wild 
Irish  and  killed  in  thousands,  and  by  the  English  officials 
in  Ireland  many  others  were  put  to  death.    The  sea,  too, 
claimed  its  victims ;  at  Sligo,  on  five  miles  of  shore,  eleven 
hundred  bodies  of  drowned  Spaniards  were  counted.    One 
third  of  Medina  Sidonia's  force  reached  Spain,  but  the 
pestilence  contracted  in  the  ships  carried  off  the  greater 
part  even  of  these  survivors. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  spread  only  slowly,  and 
Philip's  dull  mind  was  long  in  grasping  its  real  mean- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  English  suffered  griev- 
ously from  the  parsimony  of  the  queen.  To 
meet  the  array  of  Spain  she  allowed  to  the 
ships  provisions  for  a  week  and  powder  for  only  ore 
day's  hard  fighting;  even  of  stores  and  ammunition 
taken  from  the  enemy  she  required  the  strictest  ac- 
count, and  for  want  of  proper  clothes,  food,  and  care, 
many  of  her  defenders  died.     It  was  not  Elizabeth's  forc- 
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sight  that  won  success.    Victory  was  due  to  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  private  gentlemen  like  Burghley,  who  equipped 
considerable  forces  at 
their  own  expense.   In    l"'"'"^^'"""'^ 
the  face    of    foreign 
aggression  even  deep 
religious      differences 
were    half   forgotten, 
and  the  Spaniards,  had 
they    landed,    would 
have  been  met  at  every 
step  by  dogged  obsti- 
nacy that   must  have 
proved  fatal  to  them. 
It    is    doubtful    that 
Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, who  led  the 
English   on  the    sea, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
it  is  not  doubtful  that 
Englishmen    of    that 
faith    stood  by  their 
queen  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  and  that  the  pa- 
triotism aroused  by  the 
Armada  finally  ruined 
the   Roman   Catholic 
cause  in  England 


Th«  Map  reprisints  the   Proportion  of 

•      Catholics  at  the  Present  Time. 
England's  overwhelming  Protestantism  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Amwda. 


Elizabeth  had  no  enthusiasm  for  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  was  resolved  to  destroy  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Bliiabeth'.  Catholic  opposition  to  her  policy.  She  re- 
poUoy  towards  formed,  but  would  not  abolish,  the  old  eccle- 
siastical system,  which  still  included  govern- 
ment by  bishops  and  the  use,  in  public  wor- 
ship, of  the  surplice  and  other  vestments  and  of  written 
prayers.     Many  wished  radical  changes,  and  denounced 
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the  retention  of  so  mucli  that  belonged  to  Rome.    In  the 
"  Mar-prelate  "  tracts,  issued  during  the   reign  by  the 
extreme  Protestant  party,  already  called  the  "  Puritans," 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  called  a  "house  of 
devils,"  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  Beelzebub, 
the  chief  of  the  devils."    A  pleasantry  of  the  time  was  to 
call  Anglican  doctors  of  divinity  "  doctors  of  deviltry. " 
Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Church  which 
favoured  Presbyterianism,  pronounced  worthy  of  death 
the  so-called  "heretics"  who  opposed  him,  and  showed 
what  might  be  expected  if  his  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
Many  Puritans  remained  within  the  Church  in  the  hope 
of  completing  further  reforms,  but  some  withdrew.  Robert 
Browne,  a  relative  of  Cecil,  was  the  leader  of  the  most 
important  group  of  these  "  Separatists."    It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  their  numbers,  but  they  became  steadily  more 
formidable,  and  in  the  next  century  overthrew  for  a  time 
both  Church  and  throne.    To  advise  her  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  Elizabeth  appointed  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission ;  by  1666  her  Church  policy  was  defined  in 
certain  "Advertisements"  issued  by  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  henceforth  the  scruples  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  met  with  no  respect.    In  the  presence  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  other  bishops  at  London,  a  former  objector 
named  Cole  stood  arrayed  in  the  surplice  and  other  vest- 
ments which  the  Puritans  hated,  and  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  declare  briefly  in  writing,  on  the  spot,  and  with- 
out equivocation,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  con- 
form to  this  model.    Obedience,  so  exacted,  carried  with  it 
no  conviction ;  but  the  alternative  to  obedience  was  to  cut 
loose  from  the  Church  and  to  incur  the  penalties  of  treason 
for  denying  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Parker  and  Grindal,  successive  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, were  not  persecutors ;  but  when,  in  1583,  Whitgift 
became  Archbishop  the  Separatists  experienced  every  ex- 
treme of  persecution.    The  Ecclesiastical   Commission, 
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hitherto  made  use  of  as  a  temporary  board,  became  in 
1583  a  permanent  body  of  more  than  forty  clergymen  and 
laymen,  clothed  with  the  full  powers  of  the  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Henceforth  known  as  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  it  enforced  severe  discipline  within 
the  Church,  supervised  the  work  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, inquired  into  the  private  life  of  the  clergy,  and 
fined,  imprisoned,  or  deprived  them  at  will.  In  1583  two 
Separatists,  Thacker  and  Coping,  were  hanged  for  dis- 
tributing Browne's  books.  Then  for  ten  years  the  Puri- 
tans had  comparative  peace,  though  the  Romanists  were 
still  hanged,  sometimes  in  batches  of  a  dozen  at  a  time. 
But  in  1593  Parliament  took  new  action.  To  dispute  the 
queen's  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  to  attend  unauthorized 
religious  meetings,  or  to  refuse  to  go  to  church,  was  now 
to  incur  the  penalty  of  imprisonment;  if  within  three 
months  the  accused  persons  did  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church,  they  were  to  leave  the  realm ;  if  they 
failed  finally  to  comply  with  the  law,  they  were  to  be 
hanged.  After  this  act  was  passed,  the  work  of  repression 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  common  law  judges  and 
courts.  Henry  Barrow,  John  Greenwood,  and  John  Penry, 
all  men  of  education,  were  hanged  in  the  spring  of  1593, 
and  many  others  died  in  prison.  Persecution  often  pro- 
motes instead  of  silencing  religious  dissent;  the  Inde- 
pendents increased  in  numbers,  and  when  Elizabeth  died 
she  left  to  James  and  to  James's  unhappy  son  a  problem 
solved  only  after  civil  war  and  revolution.  The  solution— 
that  of  mutual  toleration — would  have  been  acceptable  to 
few  on  either  side  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle.  But 
persecution  wrought  a  good  of  which  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  did  not  dream.  It  deepened  religious  convic- 
tion; it  made  many  Englishmen  restless  at  home,  and 
ultimately  in  the  next  reign  drove  them  abroad  to  found 
in  the  wilds  of  America  states  dominated  by  new  views  of 
religious  and  civil  polity. 
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The  story  of  the  £liiabethan  seamen,  which  is  con- 
nected not  remotely  with  the  religious  strife  of  the  time, 

huB  the  fascination  of  new  adventure.    On 
TheEUnbethaa  Elizabeth's  accession,  Spain   and    Portuiral 

were  the  only  European  states  with  domin- 
ions across  the  seas,  and  almost  from  the  outset  her  sea- 
men attacked  Spain.     International  law  hardly  existed, 
piracy  was  almost  respectable,  and  the  lust  of  gain  was  for- 
tified by  religious  pascion,  which  justified  any  attack  upon 
Spain.    The  most  notable  of  the  English  "  sea-dogs  "  was 
John  Hawkins,  the  founder  of  the  English  slave-trade. 
In  the  Spanish-American  colonies  the  natives  began,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  to  die  off  like  flies  soon  after  the 
Spanish  conquest.    The  Spaniards  found  that  the  Afri- 
can negro  was  useful  as  a  substitute,  and  the  trade  in 
these  slaves  assumed  great  importance,  and  was  guarded 
as  a  strict  monopoly.    But  Hawkins  desired  a  share  in  it, 
and  in  1562  he  seized  several  hundreds  of  negroes  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  carried  them  to  America.    The 
planters  eagerly  bought  them  at  prices  lower,  no  doubt, 
than  the  monopoly  permitted,  and  Hawkins  made  hand- 
some profits.    A  second  expedition  was  successful,  but  a 
third,  in  1567,  proved  a  failure,  for  Hawkins  fell  in  with 
a  superior  Spanish  force  and  lost  many  men  and  much 
property,  though  he   and    his  young   nephew,   Francis 
Drake,  got  safely  back  to  J^ngland.    Henceforth  Drake 
becomes  the  leader  in  the  assaults  upon  Spain.     He  was 
not,  like  Hawkins,  a  trader,  but  rather  a  naval  freebooter, 
acting  usually  with  the  covert  sanction  of  his  sovereign. 
He  haunted  the  Spanish  Main,  as  the  sea  adjacent  to  the 
American  continent  was  called,  and  sometimes  secured 
rich  booty.     The  gold  and  silver  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  were  brought  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  carried  across,  usually  on  mules,  to  the  Atlantic 
side  to  be  shipped  to  Europe.     Drake  resolved  to  invade 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  still  a  Spanish  preserve.    He 
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set  out  in  1677,  worked  hia  way  for  sixteen  days  through 
the  tortuous  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  then,  in  his  one  re- 
maining ship,  was  tossed  by  a  fierce  storm  for  fifty-three 
days  on  the  limitless  waters  soutti  of  Cape  Horn,  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  discover.  Finally,  sailing  north- 
ward, he  found  it  easy  to  enter  and  plunder  the  Spanish 
seaports  on  the  Pacific,  where  foreign  marauders  had  been 
hitherto  unknown.  He  raised  the  English  flag  on  a  spot 
probably  within  the  present 
State  of  California,  and,  long 
before  New  England  was  found- 
ed, called  the  country  "New 
Albion."  He  had  a  naive  plan 
to  get  back  into  the  Atlantic  by 
a  sea-passage  at  the  north  of 
the  American  continent;  but, 
failing  to  find  it,  he  resolved  to 
reach  home  by  going  round  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  in  1579  he  ar- 
rived in  England,  having  sailed 
round  the  world.  His  voyage 
proved  momentous ;  he  had  car- 
ried the  English  flag  into  new 
regions,  and  Englishmen  felt  henceforth  that  the  whole 
world  was  open  to  their  maritime  enterprise. 

During  the  forty-four  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Par- 
liament was  called  together  but  thirteen  times ;  there  was 
thus  on  an  average  a  session  only  once  in 

L"SSb,tk.  f  **'*'  P«"°^  <>'  ^^••ee  »^d  a  half  years.  Meet- 
ing so  rarely,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
control  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Elizabeth  said 
that  already  there  were  laws  enough,  and  she  had  no  desire 
to  see  Parliament  busy  in  making  new  ones.  What  she 
expected  from  it  was  votes  of  money,  and  her  parsimony 
made  her  in  some  degree  independent  even  of  this.  On 
the  whole,  she  showed  great  tact  in  dealing  with  successive 
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ParliamentB.  They  tried  to  interfere  in  her  Church  policy, 
protested  against  her  grants  of  monopolies,  and  showed 
in  other  ways  a  disposition  to  make  their  power  real. 
When  obliged  to  give  way,  Elizabeth  did  it  with  a  grace 
that  won  their  hearts.  Throughout  her  reign  Pnrliamcnt 
was  atrongi  v  Protestant,  but  toward  the  end  wo  find  Puri- 
tanism becoming  unpopular,  perhaps  owing  both  to  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  crown  and  to  the  narrow  vehemence 
of  the  Puritans  themselves. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  later  days  of  Elizabeth  was 
a  r^'^'olt  in  Ireland,  where  things  had  gone  badly  since 
Henry  YIIPs  time.     Ireland  was  supposed, 
^J^*"  like  England,  to  have  become  Protestant,  but 

no  attempt  had  been  made  to  teach  Protes- 
tant doctrines ;  even  Mary  could  find  no  Protestant  heresy 
there,  and  the  people  clung  fervently  to  the  old  faith. 

But  differences  of  race 
are  even  more  vital 
than  those  of  faith, 
and  it  was  the  Catho- 
lic Mury  who  began  to 
plant  English  settlers 
in  Ireland  and  to  re- 
model the  country  on 
English  lines.  The 
Irish  were  suspicious 
of  the  atteij  nts  to 
Anglicize  their  coun- 
try, and  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  three  bloody  re- 
bellioT  -i  broke  out. 
They  made  parts  of 
the  country  little  less 
than  a  flhambles,  and 
the  terrible  chara^^ter  of  the  problem  at  last  led  Elizabeth 
to  send  to  Ireland  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favoured  courtier 
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of  her  later  yeara.  The  laat  and  most  formidable  of  tlie 
rebels  waa  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Elizabeth,  who  sharrd 
the  English  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  Irish,  sternly 
forbade  Essex  to  make  terms  with  Tyrone  without  her  con- 
sent. But  Essex,  spoiled  by  favour,  was  rash  and  head- 
strong. He  treated  with  Tyrone  ;  it  was  charged  that  ho 
had  promised  to  restore  papal  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and 
finally  when  he  returned  to  England  without  leave  Eliza- 
beth's anger  burst  forth.  The  earl  himself  made  things 
worse  by  his  folly.  Madly  jealous  of  rivals  at  court,  be 
took  up  arms  in  the  hope  of  forcing  Elizabeth  to  call  a 
new  Parliament  and  to  change  her  advisers.  The  wild 
scheme  completely  failed,  and  for  his  treason  Essex  went 
to  the  block  in  1601. 

Essex's  death  left  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  great 
Burghley,  supreme  in  Elizabeth's  councils,  but  her  own 
end  was  near,  and  she  died  in  1603. 
Throughout  her  reign  she  hud  been  frankly 
worldly,  with  little  delicacy  or  scruple.  The 
language  of  piety  on  her  lips  had  no  very  deep  meaning, 
and  for  the  quiet  pleasures  of  art  and  literature  she  showed 
no  taste.  She  danced,  hunted,  dressed  elaborately,  and 
almost  to  the  very  end  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  court.  Yet  her  last  years  must  have  been 
wretched.  There  was  no  one  of  her  own  rank  near  her 
and  she  was  lonely  and  often  melancholy  and  peevish. 
With  all  her  faults  Elizabeth  had  the  quality  that  a  great 
minister,  a  descendant,  too,  of  Burghley,  ascribed  to  Vic- 
toria, that  of  understanding  thoroughly  the  mind  of  her 
people.  She  saw  what  was  practical,  e  in  politics  and  in 
religion  and  did  it.  Under  her  England  faced  and  over- 
came difficulties  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  in  meeting 
them  she  gained,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
she  held  to  the  end,  the  passionate  love  of  her  subjects. 
A  spirit  of  independence  was  abroad,  and  Parliament  was 
beginning  at  the  last  to  assume  a  new  tone  which  her  im- 
21 
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porious  temper  could  hardly  brook.  Yet  she  remained  a 
despot.  It  waa  under  the  two  kings  who  succeeded  her 
that  the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  spirit  ad- 
vanced to  the  climax  of  revolution. 


Si-  marv  or  Datu 


I   1 


The  Ren»i«Mnce  ;' 
came  to  the  throne.     Mrn 
ing,  visited  Ilenty  '\  i  I,  i' 
In  Aufost,  151S  I'M 
Heptember  th-    ^x,  >< 
Wolsey  becar'-.    '  ' 

Legate  in  1517  ly  '.- ' 
with  Prance  i  isl  St  .,, 
question  of  the  wm  h);  ■ 
fell  In  1529,  and  n  t  a 
ment,"  which  effected  the 
of  Pramnuire  the  f  lei  ^  • 
ehnrch  policy.    An  act » 


■  lui    .vas  at  ill  height  when  Henry  VIII 
m,  ihe  l<     .      *'i  spreading  tiiu  new  li-urii- 


I'l; 


.A- 


•ir.nl 


Mil'        tructed  eliief  attcntitiii. 
'hi  l>.'v>i>    oi"  the  Hpun,  and  in 
> Mu:    h.     '  at  Flodden  Field. 

I      fiui         <r  in  1.515,  and  PhjibI 

Mill.  ilrrM'       to  throw  iiiii  influence 

hf       .1  rr  r  Churles  V.     In  1527  the 

•I  <  •i.iifi  no  wan  raised.    Wolsey 

i'>  xi.  the  "  Seven  Yenrs*  I'arliu- 

vi  h  Home.     I'lidei  penultii.!!i 


fori-Kt  III  lAill  to  accept  Heiiry'n 

ij  iu.  u(>(i«ai»i  to  Home  was  pasM-ii  in 
1538,  and  Craniner  in  that  year  pronounced  Henry's  marriugc  with 
Catherine  void  and  that  with  Anno  Buleyn  legal.  In  1584  Puriia- 
ment  abolished  the  aathority  of  the  Pope  iu  England,  and  In 
1586  the  Act  of  Snpremacy  gave  Henry  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  In  15:)5  Fisher  a.ul 
More  went  to  the  block,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  wa-«  made  Vicar-den- 
eral.  Henry  dissolved  the  lesser  monasterieH  in  158tt,  and  in 
that  and  the  next  year  occurred  the  insurrections  known  as  the  "  Pil- 
irrimair*  of  Grace."  The  remain  ingr  monasterieH  were  dlHSoIved 
in  1589,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  enforced 
with  sievere  penalties  the  acceptance  of  the  cliief  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines. Cromwell  was  executed  in  1.540.  Henry  VIII  died  in  1547. 
The  Protector  Somerset  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkio  in  1547  in  avain 
attempt  to  force  a  marriage  l)etween  Edwanl  VI  id  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  first  Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI  4  established  in 
1549  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  that  r.iatle  Protestant  worship  com- 
pulsory. The  Protector  Somerset  was  execute<'.  in  1553,  and  in  that 
year  the  second  act  of  Uniformity  enforced  the  more  Protestant 
Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  YI.  Edward's  death  in  15.52  was 
followed  in  155S  by  Mary's  Act  of  Parliament  annnllin^  all  the 
laws  concerning  religion  made  in  his  reign,  and  active  itersciu- 
tion  of  Protestants  soon  began,    )Iary  lost  Calais  in  1558,  and  her 
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dMth  in  th«  Mni«  year  brought  the  nttontion  of  Pro»->«Uiitisiu.  la 
1M9  •■  Act  ofHar  eMMjr  utit  tke  breMk  with  F  ■  «  p«rma- 
■cut,  and  an  Act  of  Ualforailtj  rft-eaforcHl,  with  s  '-i  <  haaf  es, 
th«  Prajrer-Book  of  Edwari  VI.    Kliubeth  Iwgt  >     treat- 

ment of  the  Roman  Catholic*  in  1802,  and  the  Thirty..  •  .irtlclM 
of  lies  made  Protestant  doctrine  ae  well  as  worship  eompiiliiory  lor 
the  clergy.  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU  took  nfuge  iu  England  in  l!m. 
Insurrection  in  her  favour  broke  out  in  1569,  and  In  1670  the  Pop« 
Pins  y  iMOMl  a  holt  releaalng  Engiaad  from  aileffiance  to 
Eiiiabeth.  Active  perMcutlon  of  Roman  Catholics  /oUowfd.  Iu 
1577  Drake  h«tan  his  Toyage  roand  the  world.  Whitgift,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  began  Ihe  severe  repression  of  the  I'uritans 
in  1588  with  the  aid  of  the  High  Commission  Court.  In  15S5  Eliza- 
beth openly  aided  the  Dutch  mvolt  against  Philip  II.  A  new  con- 
spiracy to  put  Mary  on  the  throne  was  discovered  in  1586,  Mary  was 
exccoter  !d  1587,  and  the  8|NUilsh  Armada  was  defeated  la 
1588.  Elizabeth's  favourite,  Leicester,  died  in  1588,  Walsinghani  in 
ISOO,  and  Burghley  in  1598.  Essex's  insurrection  and  execution 
took  place  in  1601,  and  the  queen  died  in  1608. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


The  England  of  Elisabeth 

England  was  more  orderly  under  the  Tudors  than  in 
any  previous  age,  and  to  check  the  lawless  elements  in  the 
land  both  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  like 
JjJjJJ^  Henry  Vll,  made  great  use  of  the  Court  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  It  often  acted  tyrannically; 
it  punished  juries  for  verdicts  displeasing  to  the  Govern- 
ment, imposed  heavy  and  unjust  fines,  put  men  in  the  pil- 
lory, whipped  them,  or  cut  off  their  hands  and  ears ;  but 
its  work  showed  that  the  Government  was  strong,  and 
that  the  riotous  scenes  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  not 
to  be  repeated.  Henry  VIII  gave  new  boroughs  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  at  his  discretion,  and  had  always 
an  obedient  majority.  So,  on  the  whole,  had  Elizabeth. 
There  was  no  one  to  dispute  the  sovereign's  authority,  but 
the  work  of  government  was  carried  on  with  a  steadily 
diminished  shedding  of  blood.  Henry  VIII  took  human 
life  almost  at  will ;  under  Elizabeth  only  those  guilty  of 
real  crimes  against  the  state  went  to  the  block. 

The  intellectual  changes  of  the  time  began  with  what 
is  called  the  New  Learning,  a  breaking  away  of  men's 
minds  from  tbe  study  of  theology  alone  to  a 
PjJjJlI  varied  range  of    human   interests   hitherto 

neglected.  About  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  first  Oxford,  and  then  Cambridge,  took  up 
the  study  of  Greek  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  (Jreek  New  Testament  helped  men  to  think  more 
independently  about  religion.  For  this  very  roason  (ireek 
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was  feared  by  the  old  orthodoyy,  much  as  in  modern 
times  science  has  been  feared ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  a 
passionate  devotion  to  classical  art  and  literature.    Queen 
Elizabeth  startled  Oxford  by  a  speech  in  Qreek ;  Roger 
Ascham,  paying  a  chance  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  found 
her  reading  with  delight  a  dialogue  of  Plato  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek,  and  many  of  both  sexes  shared  her  tastes. 
Scholars,  like  Erasmus,  scorned  to  use  any  but  an  ancient 
tongue.    Yet  the  chief  intellectual  interest  of  the  Tudor 
The™»toot.     P®"°^  "  ^°^  ^^  this  revival  of  antiquity,  but 
bant  of  EivU«l>   ^°  ^  marvellous  outburst  of  genius  in  English 
Sh^I^ato.  li*«"t"'fe.    Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  author  of 
The  Arcadia,  and  Edmund  Spenser,  author 
of  The  Faerie  Queene,  were  older  contemporaries  of  a 
mightier  genius,    Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  world's  mas- 
ter minds.    He  found  in  Eng- 
lish a  tongue  fit  to  express  his 
highest  thoughts,  and  made  it  a 
classic  language,  to  rank  hence- 
forth with  the  best:  it  com- 
pleted   England's    equipment 
for  a  full  and  rich  national  life. 
Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
plays  only  inferior  to  Shake- 
speare's, and  the  age  was  great 
enough  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate its  best  minds.     The 
dramatists   pleased   the  court 
and  the  town.     For  the  relig- 
ious world    Hooker  wrote    in 
majestic  English  prose  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  Elizabeth  finally  settled  it. 
Francis  Bacon,  the  first  to   see  the  importance  of  the 
modem  methods  of  experiment  and  observation  in  the 
study  of  nature,  was  famous  before  the  queen  died.     It  is 
a  splendid  galaxy  of  names  which  gives  England  hence- 
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forth  a  high  place  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  modern 
era  has  never  surpassed  those  who  stand  pre-eminent  at  its 
beginning. 

The  leaders  of  the  time  were  many-sided.    Sir  Philip 

Sidney  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  soldier  and  a  religious 

enthusiast :  he  died  in  Holland  fighting  for 

Engliih  mfTCM-  ^.j^^  Protestant  cause,  saying,  on  his  last  day, 

tile  enterpriM.  -        *      ii. 

"I  would  not  change  my  joy  for  the  empire 
of  the  world  " ;  he  planned  also  to  rival  in  the  New  World 
the  exploits  of  Drake.    The  chivalry  of  such  men  was  not 
less  daring  than  the  earlier  chivalry  of  the  crusaders,  and 
it  was  deeper,  stronger,  and  more  human.     Protestant 
fervour  linked  itself  with  the  love  of  adventure  and  the 
desire  to  grow  rich.     Frobisher  and  Davis  tried  to  find  a 
passage  at  the  north  of  America,  by  which  England  might 
the  more  easily  trade  with  Asia.     Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  Sir  Richard  Chancellor  had  before  them  tried  to  reach 
Asia  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Norway  and  Russia. 
Willoughby  perished  in  the  Arctic  S«i,  but  Chancellor 
landed  somewhere  near  the  modem  Archangel,  made  his 
way  to  Moscow,  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  city  not  unlike 
London,  and  in  effect  discovered  Russia  for  English  trade. 
English  merchants  traded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  went 
to  Turkey  and  lands  farther  east.    They  sailed  into  the 
southern  seas,  ready  either  to  trade  or  to  fight  the  hated 
Spaniard;  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  The  Revenge,  met  in 
1591  a  superior  Spanish  force  off  the  Aaores,  and  died 
with  the  splendid  courage  described  in  Tennyson's  famous 
ballad.      Englishmen  finally  sailed  round   the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  there  the  Dutch  had  preceded  them,  and 
already  powerful  Dutch  companies  were  trading  in  India 
when  in  1600  Elizabeth  gave  a  charter  to  the  East  India 
Company,  which  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in 
English  commerce  and  empire. 

When  this  spirit  of  ailventure  was  once  aroused,  Eng- 
land could  never  again  be  the  same  island  state.     Colo- 
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nizing  effort  failed,  it  is  true,  for  the  time.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  tried  without  success  to  found  a  settlement  in 
what  we  know  aa  Virginia.  Though  the  ships 
of  Spain  alone  were  four  times  as  numerous 
aa  those  of  England  in  Newfoundland,  Sir 
Humplirey  Gilbert  raised  there  the  English  flag  in  1583. 
But  nut  until  long  after  Elizabctifs  time  was  the  English 
claim  finally  secure,  and  this  shadowy  colony  was  all  that 
she  ruled  beyond  the  two  islands.  Yet  in  trade,  if  not  in 
territory,  England  saw  a  vast  expansion,  which  involved 
complete  reorganization.  The  old  guilds  abused  their 
powers,  and  by  narrow  restrictions  had  forced  trade  to 
leave  the  towns  for  villages  where  the  guilds  had  no  con- 
trol. At  last  under  Edward  VI  the  guilds  were  finally 
destroyed,  and,  though  it  was  long  before  monopolies 
died,  there  was  then  a  steady  growth  towards  freer  com- 
petition. Capital  was  embarking  in  trade,  and  10  per 
cent,  a  reasonable  rate  for  tlie  time,  was  allowed  by  law 
for  interest  on  money,  (ireat  trading  companies  grew 
up  —  the  Russian  Company,  the  Levant  Company  for 
trade  with  Turkey,  the  (iuinea  Company  for  African 
trade,  and,  finally,  in  1(»00,  the  East  India  Company  itself. 
Kach  company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  its  own  branch 
of  trade. 

Knglish  commercial  development  was  aided  by  religious 
persecution  on  the  Continent.  Refugees  from  the  Low 
Countries  and  from  France  carried  to  En>r- 
land  the  arts  of  lace-making  and  silk-weaving, 
and  also  improvements  in  cloth  manufacture. 
Parliament  gave  special  customs  favours  to  goods  import- 
ed in  Euglisn  vessels,  and  to  encourage  the  fishing  indus- 
try, a  fish  diet  on  fast-days  was  made  of  civil,  though  no 
longer  of  religious,  obligation.  To  preserve  the  superior- 
ity of  English  wool  the  export  of  living  sheep  was  still 
prohibited.  London  became  perhaps  the  most  important 
commercial  centre  in  the  world,  displacing  Antwerp,  half 
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ruined  by  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  already  London  had  more 
than  125,000  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  alarmed  the  Got- 
emment,  which  in  vain  forbade  the  further  extension  of 
the  fity. 

A  few  of  the  old  nobility  who  survived,  if  they  were 
not  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of  court  life,  still  kept  up 

baronial  state,  robbed,  however,  of  all  military 
a^mStoe!       menace.     An  earl  or  an  archbishop  would 

have  in  his  house  many  dependents,  among 
tl)em  often  gentlemen,  who  lived  on  their  patron's  bounty, 
and  were  at  leisure  to  cultivate  literature  or  art.  Agri- 
culture improved,  for  at  least  the  smaller  gentry  paid  per- 
sonal attention  to  their  estates.  There  was  now  a  greater 
variety  in  garden  products,  and  in  consequence  better 
food  for  both  man  and  beast.  The  landholding  classes 
were  again  growing  rich,  and  rank  depended  upon  income 
ratlier  tlian  upon  birth ;  the  baron  of  the  earlier  age  had 
farmed  only  to  support  his  numerous  retainers,  the  land- 
holder of  Elizabeth's  time  farmed  to  make  money.  Wool 
was  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  but  by  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  beef  and  wheat  were  profitable.  Yet  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  did  not  improve.  The  old  patriarchal 
relations  were  gone,  and  the  labourers  now  worked  for  a 
money  wage;  but,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  precious 
metals  brought  from  America,  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  declined,  while  the  rate  of  wages 
did  not  greatly  increase.  The  proper  care  of  the  poor 
had  indeed  become  already  a  burning  question  for  legis- 
lators. MedisBval  England  had  solved  it,  as  it  is  in  part 
solved  in  America  now,  by  voluntary  charity.  But  the 
breakdown  of  the  manorial  system,  the  desolation  of  the 
monasteries  and  of  the  guilds,  which  had  helped  the  poor, 
and  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  through  which  a  shil- 
ling came  to  be  worth  little  more  than  i)alf  its  fornuT 
value,  all  combined  to  make  tlie  claims  of  tlie  poor  urgent. 
In  1536,  the  very  year  when  the  destruction  of  tlie  mon- 
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asteriea  began,  Henry  VIII  passed  an  act  for  '  elping  the 
disabled  poor,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end 

reign,  in  1601,  that  a  Poor 

giving  two  or  three  overseer 

power  to  tax  the  inhabitai 
the  poor.     From  that  timo  Poor  Lav 
tant  in  English  social  life. 

In  Tudor  England  art  secured 
Holbein,  a  famous  painter,  was  in  Lii 
^  but  he  was  a  foreigner. 

ucUtoctnn,  of  painting  did  not  develop  until  Elizabeth's 
fiiralture,  etc  tjmg^  ^nd  it  does  not  rank  high  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  Gothic  architecture  reached  its  last  phase 
and  glory  under  Henry  VII  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
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EmiAKi-KL  CoLLKoi,  Cambriook,  Rexaukamce  Style. 
Built  in  tlio  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

and  there  was  nothing  creative  in  the  changes  of  the  Tudor 
age ;  England  followed  the  Continent  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Renaissance  style— a  revival  of  the  columns,  arches, 
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entablatures,  and  ornaments  of  classic  days.  Few  churches 
were  built,  as  already  there  were  more  than  Protestantism 
required  ;  but  the  new  landholders  built  great  mansions, 
ranged  round  court-yards  like  the  earlier  castle,  though 
with  no  thought  of  defence.  The  wide  windows,  filled 
with  glass,  looked  out  upon  the  open  country,  and  there 
were  no  fortified  approaches.    The  standard  of  living  had 


FlTZWILLIAM   Mmiilll.  (ambhiiioe. 
Built  in  the  niiiutfciitl.  itntury,  and  bIiowIuk  Uie  ivvived  flas.ii-al  »tylf  in  its 

perfec'tiou. 


greatly  improved  ;  even  the  smaller  houses  had  chim- 
neys, carpets  were  common,  and  beautiful  tapestry  was 
much  used.  Chairs  and  stools  were  sometimes  padded 
for  greater  comfort,  and  in  the  huge  beds,  hung  also 
with  tapestry,  pillows  had  displaced  the  former  log  of 
wood.  Often  rooms  were  decorated  with  flowers  or  green 
boughs,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  were  strewn  on  the 
floors. 
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The  roads  were  still  so  bad  that  carriages  were  almost 
anknown ;  a  team  of  six  liorRes  wam  sometimes  used  for 
even  a  two-wheeled  cart,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  the  pavements  in  London  im- 
proved, and  somu  carriages  were  to  be  seen  in 
In  society  there  was  little  of  refinement  in 
our  modem  sense.  Elizabeth  spat  upon  a  courtier  whose 
attire  did  not  please  her ;  she  boxed  another^s  ears,  and  she 
tickled  the  back  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  when  he  knelt 
before  her  to  receive  his  earldom.  From  the  queen  down 
through  the  upper  classes  swearing  was  fashionable  and 
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garden. 

looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  breeding,  but  those  of  lower 
rank  who  swore  were  fined.  Immorality  was  certainly 
more  open  and  shameless  then  than  now.  There  were 
gross  scenes  in  the  London  streets,  and  from  unbridled 
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profligacy  some  of  the  finest  apirits  of  the  time  aank,  we 
know,  to  early  graves.  As  much  could,  no  doubt,  be  said 
of  portions  of  modem 
English  society,  but  uu> 
der  Elizabeth  ethical 
standards  were  not  high, 
and  this  may  account  for 
some  of  the  narrowuesa 
and  rigidity  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  like  the  early 
Christians,  found  them- 
selves in  revolt  against 
a  surrounding  world, 
which  paid  little  heed  to 
Christian  morals. 

A  writer  of  tlie  time 
calls  it  an  age  of  sham. 
There  was  an  ill -regu- 
lated taste  for  splendour 
such  as  Ilcnry  VIII 
showed  on  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  Wolsey 
kept  eight  hundred  servants  in  York  House,  and  wiis 
surrounded  by  a  pompous  array  whenever  he  went  out. 
To  appear  the  better  figures,  men  padded  their 
stockings  to  show  good  calves,  wore  thick 
cork  soles  to  seem  taller,  and  adorned  themselves  with 
bracelets  and  ear-rings.  Extravagance  in  dress  showed 
great  extremes.  A  single  pair  of  the  short  breeches  known 
as  trunk  hose  cost  £100.  Coats  were  often  slashed  and  of 
brilliant  colours.  Men  wore  great  plumes  of  feathers  of 
divers  colours  in  their  hats.  The  women  followed  the 
vain  and,  in  respect  to  dress,  extravagant  Elizabeth  to 
ridiculous  lengths  ;  they  wore  vast  frizzled  and  sometimes 
horned  erections  on  their  heads,  and  the  huge  ruffs  round 
their  necks  rose  at  the  back  sometimes  as  high  as  this 
head-dress.    Absurd  hoops,  surrounding  the  waist  with  a 
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wire  strnotare  that  might  alnnMt  b«  used  m  •  table,  were 
worn  for  »  time,  but  the  usual  fashion  of  Eliiabeth'i  time 
among  both  men  and  women  favoured  long  waiata  in  imi- 
tation of  the  queen 'i  figure.  ^  A  ahip  waa  aooner  rigged 
than  a  woman  "  waa  a  contemporary  satire. 

There  were  uaually  but  two  meala  a  day — dinner  at 
about  eleven  and  supper  at  five ;  whatever  waa  taken  early 
in  the  morning  did  not  yet  rank  aa  a  meal. 
Meat,  including  fowl  and  game,  waa  cheap ; 
bread,  our  other  staple  beaidea  meat,  was  little  uaed,  vege- 
tables like  beans  and  peas  taking  its  place.    The  potato 
and  tea  and  coffee  were  not  yet  familiar  to  Europe.    Wood- 
en trenchers  and  wooden  spoons 
were  now  superseded  by  pewter  and 
sometimes  by  silver,  and  there  was 
much  glass.     Forks  were  in  com- 
mon use,  but  only  at  the  very  end 
of  Elizabeth's    reign.      Soap   was 
still  scarce.    Tobacco  waa  already 
used    by    many,    notwithstanding 
blasts  against  it  like  those  of  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  James  I.    Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  uncleanly  way  of 
living,  plague  still  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  the  poorer  population 
of  the  towns.    Sea  voyages  were  pe- 
culiarly fatal  to  human  life;  it  waa 
estimated  that  within  twenty  years 
ten  thousand  men  perished  in  Eng- 
lish ships  from  scurvy.  The  absence 
of  a  vegetable  diet  was  perhaps  one 
chief  cause  of  this  mortality. 
A  favourite  Sunday  pastime  was  the  baiting  of  bulls 
and  bears  with  dogs.     The  queen  hunted  three  or  four 
days  a  week  down  almost  to  the  very  end  of  her  reign. 
Playing-cards,  familiar  since  1463,  had  become  a  necessity 
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of  fashionable  life.    Archery  wm  itill  to  be  leen  on  Til- 
lage greena,  though  the  age  mw  the  final  diaplacement  of 

^ the  bow  aa  a  militarj  weapon  by  the  smaller 

••*'^*^  fire-arma.  The  tilts  and  toumamenta  had 
died  out,  but  gentlemen  still  wore  armour  aa  a  protec- 
tion in  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  from  the  bullets  of  the 
musket. 


(AsftecU  of  the  aocial  life  of  the  time  are  desit  with  in  the  worlcs 
noted  in  the  previous  chsptors.  .See  »lio  Ch«|itera  VIII  an<l  XI  >ud 
the  works  referred  to  in  Traill :  Social  England,  toI.  iii.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Stuart  Monarchy  to  the  Execution  of  CJharles  I' 

(160»-1649— 46  years) 

James    I  born  1566;  succeeded  in  Scotland  1567; 

»  "  England  1603 ;  died  1625. 

Charles  I     "     1600;         "  1825;     "     1649. 

[The  age  is  one  of  varied  movements,  but  the  dominant  note  is 
that  of  religious  strife.  The  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Germany  lasted  from  1618 
to  1648,  and  was  a  disturbing  factor  in  English  foreign  relations. 
In  France,  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  in  1610,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  gained  supreme  power,  and.  Cardinal  as  he  was,  supported 
the  German  Protestants  against  Catholic  Austria,  while  he  crushed 
the  Protestant  party  at  home.  He  died  in  1642  just  when  civil  war 
broke  out  in  England,  and  it  was  Cardinal  Mazarin  who  directed 
French  policy  during  that  contest.  The  unrest  in  Europe  did  not 
check  trade  and  colonial  expansion.  Holland  led  and  England  fol- 
lowed in  commercial  enterprises  in  India.  The  north  of  Ireland  was 
colonized  by  English  and  Scots  in  the  early  days  of  James  I.    In 
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1607  the  English  founded  Virginia,  their  first  successful  colony  in 
America,  and  the  great  colonization  movement  to  New  England  began 
in  1620.  In  the  world  of  thought  the  ferment  of  the  age  produced 
great  results.  The  Italian  Galileo  (died  1642),  who  taught  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun ;  the  German  Kepler  (died  1630),  who  dis- 
covered the  laws  governing  the  movements  of  the  planete;  the  Eng- 
lish Harvey  (died  1657),  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood- 
all  did  their  best  work  in  this  period,  which  is  adorned  also  by  the 
great  philosopher  Descartes  (died  1650),  and  by  such  painters  as  Ru- 
bens  (died  1640),  Van  Dyck  (died  1641),  and  Velasquez  (died  1660). 
An  age  which  in  England  had  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  at  its  begin- 
ning, and  Milton  at  its  end,  must  take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
literature.] 

When  the  King  of  Scotland  inherited  the  crown  of 
England  the  two  nations  were  permanently  linked  to- 
Theeari  gather  for  better  or  worse.    In  early  Scot- 

reUtioM  of  ^^^^  'our  races  had  struggled  for  supremacy, 
gwd  and  In  the  north  were  the  Picts,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Gaelic  Highlander  of  the  present  day; 
south  of  them,  on  the  west  coast,  were  the  Scots,  immi- 
grants from  the  land  we  now  know  as  Ireland;  farther 
south  were  the  Britons,  kindred  in  blood  to  the  Welsh, 
but  separated  from  them  by  a  wedge  of  English  invaders; 
and  on  the  east  coast  the  English  themselves  penetrated 
far  north  of  the  Tweed.  At  Carham,  in  1018,  the  English 
invaders  of  Scotland  had  fought  a  strenuous  battle  to  gain 
the  north,  but  Malcolm  II  defeated  them,  drove  them  out 
of  Lothian,  and  made  the  Tweed  his  southern  boundary ; 
since  that  time  it  has  marked  the  border-line  between 
Scotland  and  England.  Edward  I  of  England  had  tried 
to  make  Scotland  a  vassal  state,  but  Brnce's  victory  over 
Edward's  son  at  Bannockburn,  in  1314,  marked  th-i  climax 
of  English  failure.  Yet  none  the  less  was  Scotland  under 
English  influence ;  the  great  Scottish  landholders  were 
of  Xorman- English  origin;  trade  was  mainly  in  English 
hand^,  and  the  royal  line  itself  was  of  English  descent. 
The  course  of  Scottish  history  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
22 
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teenth  centuries  was  very  like  that  of  England,  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  Edward  I's  establishment  of  the 
English  Parliament,  a  Scottish  Parliament  also  met ;  the 
Black  Death  desolated  Scotland,  too,  and  there  the  Lol- 
lard heresy  gained  a  footing.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
on  the  other  hand,  Scotland  was  perhaps  less  disturbed 
than  England. 

The  Stuart  kings,  descended  on  the  female  side  from 
Robert  Bruce,  began  to  reign  in  1371,  and  from  1424  to 
■m.  c  -.  1642  Scotlu,ad  had  a  succession  of  five  Jameses, 
monarchy  in  There  was  much  lawless  violence,  and  but 
^'**'*^*  one  of  these  sovereigns  died  a  natural  death. 

They  all  aided  France  against  England.  Henry  VII  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV  of  Scotland,  with 
a  view  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns ;  but  when  Henry 
VIII  demanded  that  Scotland  should  break  with  France, 
his  brother-in-law,  James  IV,  attacked  him  in  the  spirit  of 
a  knight-errant,  and  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  The  next 
three  sovereigns  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
infancy.  James  V  (1513)  was  but  a  year  old ;  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  (1542),  his  successor,  but  a  few  days  old,  and  her 
successor,  James  VI  (1567),  was  also  only  a  year  old  on 
inheriting  the  crown.  Yet,  even  with  infant  sovereigns, 
the  influence  of  the  monarch  grew  steadily  stronger  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  old 
nobility,  who  alone  could  check  it,  had  perished  at  Flod- 
den. The  Protestant  movement  of  course  affected  Scot- 
land, and  from  1528,  when  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of 
noble  blood  and  of  great  courage,  was  burned  for  heresy, 
the  Protestant  party,  though  weak  at  first,  is  visible. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  that  pos- 
terity turns  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  infant  queen 
had  succeeded  to  a  troubled  heritage,  and  the  strength 
of  religious  and  political  passion  was  apparent  iu  1542, 
when  a  band  of  zealots  seized  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
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killed  Cardinal  Beaton,  one  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  and 
hung  his  lifeless  body  from  the  walls.  John  Knox,  though 
B«iigioai  ^®  ^^*  already  prominent  and  approved  of 

trouble*  under     t^e  killing  of  Beaton,  had  no  direct  part  in 
o^S"*"       this  tragedy.    The  terrible  fight  between  the 
two  creeds  was  raging  bitterly  in  1559  when 
Elizabeth  identified  England  with  Protestantism.    The 
Scottish  Protestant  party  turned  to  her  for  help,  and  in 
1560  she  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  under 
which  the  Scottish  Estates  or  Parliament  were  to  deter- 
mine the  religious  question.    Their  meeting  at  Edinburgh 
in  August,  1560,  is  t)ia  most  mo- 
mentous gathering  in  Scottish  his- 
tory.    The  Protestant  majority 
proved  overwhelming.    Knox  and 
other  Protestant  ministers  drew 
up,  at  the  request  of  the  Estates, 
a  confession  of  faith,  which  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  in  a  single 
day  there  were  passed  three  acts 
abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  and  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  in  Scotland.    To  the  conclu- 
sion thus  reached  Scotland  has  ever  since  held  firmly. 
We  think  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  as  rugged  and 
stern  in  type,  yet  its  origin  is  stained  with  less  bloodshed 
than  is  the  change  to  Protestantism  in  the  great  states  of 
Europe.    The  Roman  Church  had  burned  few  heretics  in 
Scotland,  and  though  the  later  strife  was  bitter  enough, 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  its  triumph  executed  not  a 
smgle  person  on  religious  grounds. 

Mary  Stuart  tried  to  undo  Knox's  work  on  her  return 
to  Scotland  from  France  in  1561,  but  the  Protestants 
finally  won  when  in  1567  she  was  overthrown  and  forced 
to  fly  to  England.  The  young  James,  Mary's  son,  was 
reared  a  Protestant,  and  the  regent  Murray,  who  ruled  in 
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his  name,  was  a  strong  man  of  deep  Protestant  conTictions 
Jnd  English  sympathies.    Though  Murray  was  murdered 
in  1570,  and  John  Knox,  his  fellow-leader, 
Bootund  died  in  1572,  the  victory  of  Protestantism  was 

«ui.r  J«iiei.      ^^^^^     ^j^g  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 

disliked  even  episcopacy,  and  in  1581  ^^  ^^^'^^^'yj 
the  Scottish  Church,  which  had  met  regularly  after  1560 
condemned  the  office  of  bishop,  and  ordered  those  who 
held  it  to  give  it  up.    But  though  the  party  opposed  to 
Tb  hopfwis  able'to  take  away  their  chief  revenues  and 
authorit>%ishop8  still  continued  to  have  a  place  in  the 
ScottTsh  Church     The  Assembly  was  so  strong  in  assert- 
fng  the  independence  of  the  Church  that  it  axoused  the 
diflike  of  the  young  King  James  to  .^t«  Proceeding.    He 
pitted  the  Scottish  Parliament  against  f«  Scottish  As- 
sembly, and  in  1584  the  ^-^^--^'^\^'^^%''ZcZt 
callv  absolute  ruler.    He  was  to  be  head  of  the  Church , 
he  A^sLbly  might  not  meet  without  his  sanc^^^  -^ 
bishops  we  still  to  rule  at  least  in  name;  until  1689- 
tiatTfor  more  than  one  hundred  years-the  struggle  of 
the  Scottish  kings  to  force  bishops  upon  Scotland  con- 
tinned  to  end,  however,  only  in  defeat. 

It  wis  after  these  experiences  in  Scotland  that  James 
succeeded  to  Elizabeth's  throne.    He  spoke  with  a  strong 
Scottish  accent,andhisloudvoice,sprawlinggait^^^^^^^^^^^ 
dress,  gluttonous  manners,  and  want  ol  dig- 

"^t^^"^       nitv    did  not  impress  favourably  the  more 
and  character       niiy,   um   uk>v         f  ti„  „Qa  a  rpallv 

of  Jame.1.  critical  of  his  new  subjects.  He  was  a  really 
learned  scholar,  and,  like  his  predecessors  Alfred  and 
He^ry  VIII,  an  author;  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  he 
wrote  so  much,  for  he  was  impatient  of  mental  labour 
rxcusing  his  real  indolence  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
^r^n  an  hour  what  others  acquired  by  much  longer 
fflort.  He  drank  wine  freely,  used  coarse  language,  and 
though  himself  not  undevo.t,  encouraged  a  certain  mora 
looseness  that  caused  scandals;  on  one  occasion  ladies  of 
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the  coart  were  too  drunk  to  act  their  parts  in  a  play 
before  him  and  hia  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Denmark. 
In  many  ways  James  was  far-sighted.  He  pressed  seri- 
ously the  project  for  political  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  only  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  lest  Scots  under 
a  Scottish  king  should  get  all 
the  good  places,  postponed  a 
plan  carried  out  a  hundred  years 
later.  He  saw,  too,  that  relig- 
ious strife  could  be  appeased 
only  by  mutual  tolerance,  and 
was  again  in  advance  of  his  time. 
But  he  was  quite  ineffective  in 
politics.  Though  he  could  write 
and  talk  he  could  not  act  with 
real  decision.  Hia  talk  did  much 
mischief.  He  had  come  from  a 
country  where  the  notions  of 
monarchy  were  influenced  by  the 
absolutism  of  France,  and  in 
England  he  boasted  of  his  pre- 
rogative more  than  Elizabeth  would  have  done.  The 
English  were  not  used  to  hearing  that  to  question  the 
king's  will  is  like  the  atheism  and  blasphemy  which  dis- 
pute God's  decrees.  James  never  won  the  hearts  of  his 
English  subjects,  nor  did  he  understand  the  deep  differ- 
ences between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  crown  and 
nation  drifted  apart  under  him  beyond  anything  dreamed 
of  under  the  equally  despotic  Tudors. 

The  Puritans  hoped  much  from  a  king  reared  amid 
Presbyterian  surroundings,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
had  recently  seen  Henry  IV  of  France  abjure  Protestant- 
ism, believed  that  the  son  of  the  martyred  Mary  Stuart 
would  return  to  the  ancient  Church.  With  systematic 
duplicity  James  had  encouraged  both  parties,  but  they 
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Boon  had  their  awakening.  The  Puritana  brought  him 
a  petition  said  to  express  the  views  of  a  thousand  dis- 
ThaHtmptoii      Contented  clergy  (the    Millenary  Petition) 

f^^eo*      '^^°''«^  """""^  *°  ""^-^^^  *he  surplice  as  a 
permissible  vestment,  they  demanded  that  the 
sigia  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  terms  "priest "  and 
'absolution"  should  no  longer  be  used.     They  desired 
also  simpler  music  in  the  services,  a  stricter  observance  of 
Sunday,  more  and  better  preaching;  and  similar  practical 
reforms.     Some  of  these  changes  were  needed,  but  the 
l^untans   stood  with  equal  insistence  upon  trifles ;  the 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  make  the  smallest 
concession;  Bancroft,  soon  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  even  objected  to  the  Puritan  proposition  for  a  better 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
king.     James  arranged  a  conference  between  the  oppo- 
sing parties  at  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court.    He  was  in 
his  element  as  the  arbiter  in  a  theological  discussion. 
The  speakers  fell  on  their  knees  when  they  pleaded  their 
cause  before  him,  and  it  was  he  who  spoke  the  final  word. 
At  one  point  Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  made 
use  of  the  word  presbyter.     To  James  it  called  up  many 
humiliations  in  past  years  from  the  rugged  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland.    He  broke  into  angry  and  scornful  denuncia- 
tions of  Presbyterianism,  and  declared  his  policy  to  be  "  Xo 
bishop,  no  king."    In  doctrine  the  two  parties  differed 
little;  the  real  quarrel  was  about  external  ceremonial 
and  practical  reforms,  and  the  petulance  of  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  recon- 
ciliation.    The  Church  party  used  its  triumph  without 
mercy.     Convocation  drew  up  in  1604  new  canons  defin- 
mg  minutely  the  Church's  requirements.    The  beneficed 
clergy  were  forced  to  obey  rules  stricter  even  than  Eliza- 
beth 8,  and,  m  addition  to  this  conformity,  curates  and 
lecturers  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  believed 
nothing  in  the  Prayer-Book  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of 
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God.    Rather  than  yield,  about  three  hundred  clergy  gave 
up  their  places. 

iSnother  religious  party  still  dreamed  of  supremacy  in 
England.  By  this  time  the  Church  of  Rome  had  recovered 
Th.  pemontlon  ^'^'"^  of  her  losses  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and 
C«^b"  l>op<'d  to  regain  even  England.     Elizabeth's 

°*'  pressure  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been 

terrible.    The  wealthier  were  forced  to  pay  £20  a  month 
for  non-attendance  at  Anglican  services,  while  the  poorer 
"recusants"  who  absented  themselves  forfeited  two-thirds 
of  their  land  so  long  as  they  did  not  conform.    To  say 
mass,  to  attend  mass  even,  was,  as  treason,  still  punishable 
with  death.     From  time  to  time  Roman  Catholics  were 
arrested  on  mere  suspicion  and  long  detained,  and  they 
rarely  dared  to  complain  of  their  treatment,  since  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  had  attended  mass  and  were  liable  to 
severe  penalties.    For  a  few  months  James  adopted  toward 
them  a  milder  policy,  but  he  soon  found  that  as  soon  as 
their  situation  became  easier  the  numbers  tended  to  in- 
crease, for  then  weak  brethren  dared  openly  to  acknowl- 
edge their  faith.    Within  nine  months  after  Elizabeth's 
death  one  hundred  and  forty  priests  landed  in  England, 
and  this  alarmed  the  king.     He  had,  moreover,  a  strong 
reason  for  resuming  the  old  oppressions ;  he  needed  money, 
and  the  fines  of  Roman  Catholics  added  appreciably  to  his 
revenues.     So  in  February,  1604,  he  again  ordered  the 
banishment  of  the  priests;  in  July  Parliament  passed  a 
new  Recusancy  Act,  reviving  all  the  old  penalties  against 
Roman  Catholics,  and  early  in  1605  nearly  six  thousand 
persons  were  convicted  of  recusancy,  and  variously  pun- 
ished.    But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  already  milder  than 
that  of  the  Tudors,  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  warned  the 
judges  who  dealt  with  recusants  to  shed  no  blood. 

Profound  were  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  among  them  was  a  leader  ready  for 
any  daring  scheme.      Robert   Catesby,  a  man  of  great 
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bodily  strength  and  beauty,  and  of  winning  manners, 
belonged  to  an  old  and  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  family. 
Th«Oiui  da  ^°^®''  Elisabeth  his  father  had  paid  to  the 
Plot,  leooT  '  Government  one-fifth  of  his  income  for  recu- 
sancy, and  had,  besides,  spent  years  in  prison. 
The  son  inherited  his  property  while  still  young.  At 
twenty-eight  he  joined  in  Essex's  outbreak,  and  had  to  pay 


Tub  (ti'KPowDER  Flottkr*. 
Catesby  is  the  second  and  Fawkes  the  third  from  the  right. 


a  fine  equal  to  about  £30,000  in  money  of  the  present  day. 
He  brooded  over  his  wrongs,  and  at  last  in  a  mad  spirit  of 
fanaticism  conceived  the  plan  of  destroying  the  king  and 
Parliament  of  England  by  blowing  them  up  with  gun- 
powder. The  scheme  was  wild  and  reckless.  To  destroy 
the  king  and  Parliament  would  have  little  effect  in  estab- 
lishing Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  conspirators  acted 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  better  elements  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Catesby  associated  himself 
with  Guy  Fawkes,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  of 
unflinching  courage  and  determination,  and  these  two 
resolute  men  gathered  about  them  weaker  ones.    Two  or 
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three  gentlemen  of  meana  like  Franciu  Tresham  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Digby  were  mixed  up  in  the  plot,  and  were  to 
rally  the  gentlemen  of  their  neighbourhoods  when  the 
king  was  killed.    Preparations  went  on  for  quite  a  year. 
The  conspirators  packed  with  gunpowder  a  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  laid  iron  bars  upon  the  barrels 
to  make  the  expected  explosion  more  destructive.    Parlia- 
ment /raa  to  open  on  November  5, 1606,  and  as  the  time 
drew  near  some  of  the  plotters  grew  anxious  to  save 
friends  of  their  own  faith  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
for  Roman  Catholics  were  not  yet  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment.   Lord  Monteagle  was  warned  to  stay  away.    The 
Government  was  well-informed,  but  kept  quiet  until  the 
last  moment.     When  the  blew  fell,  Fawkes  was  found  in 
the  cellar  among  the  barmls  of  gunpowder.    Catesby  and 
his  companions  took  horse  and  rode  into  the  country,  but 
at  Holbeach,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  they 
were  surrounded.    Catesby  was  killed,  fighting  to  the  last. 
Fawkes,  when   tor- 
tured,  told  all,  and 
most  of  the  conspir- 
ators perished  upon 
the   scaffold.      The 
Gunpowder  Plot  af- 
fected the   English 
nation    profoundly. 
Though  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  party 
were  not  responsible 
fc    it,  none  the  less 
the  punishment  fell 
upon  them.    Hence- 
forth in  the  popu- 
lar mind  they  were 
capable  of  any  crime,  and  Parliament  enacted  against 
them  even  severer  laws;  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  at 
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court,  to  travel  more  than  five  tnilea  from  home,  to  engage 
in  trade,  or  in  the  legal  or  medical  profeuionti ;  and  their 
houttcH  were  alwayg  to  be  open  to  official  inspection.  Until 
the  nineteenth  century  they  suffered  disabilitiet  without 
any  ho])e  of  redress. 

Jumos  was  always  dogged  by  financial  distress.  VAha- 
beth  had  spnt  about  £300,000  a  year  upon  army,  navy, 
and  the  whole  work  of  government.  The 
national  revenues  were  absurdly  small;  but 
James,  coming  from  Scotland,  a  very  poor 
country,  thought  himself  rich  in  England.  In  one  month 
he  gave  £34,000  to  six  favourites,  four  of  them  Scots ;  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  ho  piled  up  debts  amounting 
to  nearly  £800,000,  or  about  two  whole  years'  revenue. 
His  reckless  extravagance  involved  the  use  of  every  pos- 
sible means  to  get  money.  Since  the  fourteenth  century 
English  kings,  in  deference  to  the  protests  of  Parliament, 
had  but  rarely  used  their  old  right  of  levying  on  their 
own  authority,  without  consulting  the  nation,  the  import 
duties  known  as  tonnage  and  poundage.  But  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  resorted  to  it,  and  so  now  did  James.  Hiu 
right  to  exact  a  duty  on  currants  was  disputed  in  lOOti 
by  one  Bate,  backed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
courts  decided  in  favour  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and 
until  1641  it  was  so  exercised.  In  addition,  James  had 
the  right  to  certain  feudal  dues,  and  to  purveyance — an 
ancient  custom  by  which  the  king's  officers  could  impress 
the  farmers'  carts  to  carry  the  king's  baggage  whenever 
h''  travelled,  and  could  force  owners  to  sell  goods  to  the 
king  substantially  at  his  own  price ;  the  custom  was 
handed  down  from  the  old  days  when  the  court  was  more 
or  less  itinerant.  The  nation  chafed  unde."  claims  that 
in  corrupt  hands  were  made  oppressive,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
to  get  James  to  abandon  them  for  a  money  payment. 
He  made  £90,000  by  selling  the  new  hereditary  title  of 
baronet  to  well-to-do  landholders.    He  sold  some  peerages 
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for  £10,000  each.     He  Hold  high  offlce«;  MonUgue  {wid 
£20,000  to  uecomo  Lord  High  Treiwurer,  and  the  monoy 
went  to  Jamea'H  favourite,  Buckingham.     He  levied  occa- 
■ional  benevolenceH.    But  withal  ho  waa  ever  hard  preyed. 
When  ministers  like  Cecil,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  the  younger 
son  of  Elixabeth's  Burghley,  and  Cranfield,  who  became 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  began  to  bring  something  like  order 
into  the  finances,  James  would  invariably  multiply  diffi- 
culties by  new  and  unwise  expenditure.    His  favourites 
cost  him  huge  sums.    Carr,  afterward  Earl  of  Somerset, 
a  Scot,  of  whom  the  English  conrtiert  were  very  jealous, 
was  chief  favourite  until  1015. 
Then  he  and  his  wife  were  con> 
victed  for  their  share   in   the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  James,  who  at  least  had  a 
conscience,  refused  to  see  him 
again.      George    Villiers,    who 
reached   the    high    dignity    of 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  succeed- 
ed t^omerset.     "  Christ  had  his 
John,  and  I  have  my  George," 
James  said  fondly;  and  to  the 
end  Buckingham,  though  sti'l  a 
young  man,  ruled  the  king.    He 
overthrew  Middlesex,  the  watch-dog  of  the  treasury,  led 
England  into  war  with  Spain,  and  added  seriously  to  the 
financial  distress. 

Even  under  Elizabeth  Parliament  had  begun  to  grow 
restive,  and  it  entered  upon  an  active  struggle  with  James. 
James's  During  the  reign  but  four  Parliaments  were 

disputes  with  elected ;  the  second  came  to  an  open  rupture 
P»rU*ment.  ^i^j,  ^j,g  i^ing,  and  its  successor  was  only  sum- 
moned after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  James  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  history  of  English  institutions. 
He  claimed  that  he  alone  must  decide  who  might  and  who 
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might  not  sit  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Par- 
liament could  debate  only  those  matters  of  public  policy 
deputed  to  it  by  him.     But  with  all  his  blustering  talk  he 
was  a  weak  man;  the  Parliament  soon  understood  this, 
and  increased  steadily  in  strength  until  by  the  end  of  the 
reign  it  passed  quite  beyond  his  control.    James  used  the 
old  royal  privilege  of  granting  trading  monopolies.     He 
took  the  right  to  manufacture  glass  from  those  who  already 
possessed  it,  gave  it  to  a  company  with  influence  at  court, 
and  forbade  entirely  the  importation  of  foreign  glass. 
The  licensing  of  inns,  to-day  the  source  of  enormous  rev- 
enue, and  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  were 
other  monopolies.     In  1621  the  Commons  condemned  the 
""hole  system  and  assailed  in  a  high-handed  manner  some 
of  the  king's  servants  profitiug  by  it.     Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son  was  the  special  object  of  their  attack,  and  his  methods 
reveal  the  evils  of  the  practice  of  monopoly.    Among  other 
privileges  Mompesson  had  power,  on  condition  of  paying 
a  part  of  the  spoils  into  the  royal  treasury,  to  license  inns 
at  whatever  charges  he  chose  to  make.     It  was  proved 
that  he  had  granted  licenses  to  many  inns  which  the  local 
authorities  desired  to  close  as  disorderly  houses,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  levied  fines  upon  thousands  of 
innkeepers  guilty  of  no  real  offence  against  the  state.    He 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  dealt  with 
him  summarily,  condemning  him  to  be  conducted  along 
the  Strand  with  his  head  to  his  horse's  tail,  to  be  heavily 
fined,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  to  be  forever  held  an 
infamous  person.    The  king  was  still  able  partly  to  shield 
Mompesson,  but  Parliament  in  the  end  forced  James  to 
agree  to  abolish  all  monopolies  except  those  protecting 
new  inventions — the  modern  patent  rights.     Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  English  thought,  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  king's 
claims  to  authority,  while  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  until  ho  was  arbi- 
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trarily  dismissed  in  1616,  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  law 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  reign.  The  House  of 
Commons  found  at  last  an  opening  to  attack  Bacon.  A 
judge's  relations  to  suitors  were  then  less  restricted  than 
they  now  are  ;  the  small  judicial 
salaries  were  usually  supplemented 
by  fees,  and  when  a  case  was  con- 
cluded it  WHS  not  unusual  for  the 
judge  to  r-^.»eive  a  present  from 
one  or  the  other  side.  Bacon 
received  in  this  manner  large 
amounts,  paid  while  the  cases  un- 
der consideration  were  pending, 
though  it  was  hardly  charged  se- 
riously that  he  had  been  influ- 
enced by  these  payments,  for  his 
judgments  were  adverse  to  at  least  b.ho/v^TZJ  (S^-i6-26). 
some  of  those  giving  the  bribes. 

In  1621  the  matter  came  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  too  glad  to  attack  the  recent  defender  of  monopo- 
lies. The  House  of  Lords  tried  the  case ;  conviction  was 
certain,  and,  as  Bacon  himself  admitted,  it  was  also  just. 
He  was  dismissed  from  office,  imprisoned,  and  heavily 
fined.    The  king  remitted  a  part  of  the  punishment. 

James  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace.     His  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  in  1613  the  Elector-Palatine,  a  German 
.  Protestant  prince,  and  he  planned  to  marry 

foreign  policy,  ^is  SOU  Henry  to  a  princess  of  the  Spanish 
royal  house,  and  thus  to  have  influence  with 
both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parties,  who 
were  getting  ready  for  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Henry,  a  promising  young  man,  died  in  1612,  but  a  few 
years  later  his  brother  Charles,  now  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  substituted  for  him  in  the  Spanish  negotiations.  As 
a  condition  of  the  marriage,  Spain  demanded  permanent 
toleration  for  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  England,  a  conces- 
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sion  which  James  could  not  really  guarantee.    In  hope  of 
securing  financial  relief  he  allowed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

the  last  survivor  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan assailants  of  Spain,  who 
early  in  the  reign  was  tsentenced 
to  death  for  conspiracy  and  had 
since  been  kept  in  prison,  to 
send  to  the  Orinoco  to  secure  a 
gold-mine  which  had  been  heard 
of  on  earlier  voyages  to  America. 
Raleigh's  party  found  no  mine, 
but,  at  a  time  when  James 
least  wished  to  offend  Spain, 
they  attacked  a  Spanish  village 
and  shed  Spanish  blood.  The 
old  sentence  of  death  was  en- 
forced to  please  Spain,  and  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1618,  Raleigh's  gray  head  fell  on 
the  block. 

The  sacrifice  of  Raleigh  to  Spain  was  ineffective.  The 
marriage  treaty  was  not  completed ;  the  bitter  Thirty 
Years'  War  which  was  so  long  to  devastate 
ar  pain.  Qg^nj^^y  broke  out,  and  James's  son-in-law, 
the  Elector-Palatine,  was  soon  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
England  tingled  with  sympathy  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
of  which  the  Elector  was  the  champion,  but  the  dallying 
with  Catholic  Spain  went  on.  In  1623  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham went  to  Madrid  to  try  to  hasten  the  marriage ;  in- 
stead they  killed  it.  The  demand  that  England  should 
give  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  the 
doubts  of  the  young  princess  about  a  Protestant  husband, 
who,  as  her  confessor  said,  was  "  certain  to  go  to  hell " ; 
and  the  certainty  that  Spain  would  give  no  help  to  the 
Protestant  Elector,  wore  out  the  young  prince's  patience. 
He  and  Buckingham  returned,  embittered  against  Spain, 
and  determined  to  declare  war.     Parliament,  which  met 
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in  1624,  was  also  eager  to  adopt  this  policy,  and  for  once 
acted  with  Charles,  against  whom  it  was  destined  to  en- 
gage in  such  deadly  strife.  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer, who  opposed  war  on  the  ground  of  economy,  was 
impeached  and  disgraced ;  and  James,  the  lover  of  peace, 
was  forced  into  the  background  while  his  son  became  the 
real  ruler.  England  sent  twelve  thousand  troops  to  help 
the  Elector,  but  they  were  badly  equipped,  they  had  not 
money  even  to  purchase  food,  and  France  refused  to  allow 
them  to  cross  her  territory  to  the  scene  of  the  war;  three- 
fourths  of  them  perished  in  the  Low  Countries  of  cold 
and  neglect.  James  bitterly  lamented  that  evil  counsel- 
lors had  dragged  him  into  war  against  his  will,  and  on 
March  27,  1G25,  he  died,  aged  only  fifty-six,  but  already 
an  old  man  who  had  lost  control  both  of  Parliament  and 
of  his  headstrong  son. 

It  was  in  James's  reign  that  England  firmly  planted 
her  foot  in  America.     In  1C07  Virginia  was  founded,  and 

Coloniiation  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  English  Independents  who  had 
imderJamM.       ^^^  "•  troubled  life  in  England  and  some  who 

had  escaped  thence  to  Holland  went  out  to- 
gether in  the  Mayflower,  to  begin  upon  the  iron  shores  of 
Xew  England  the  most  remarkable  colony  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  the  world  of  letters  the  most  striking 
TheEiwiish  monument  of  James's  reign  is  the  English 
Bible.  translation  of  the  Bible  put  forth  in  1611. 

The  king  by  whose  authority  this  work  was 
undertaken  must  with  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses  be 
regarded  a  benefactor  of  the  English-speaking  nations. 
It  remains  still  the  most  treasured  literary  monument  in 
their  language. 

All  the  Stuarts  matured  early;  though  Charles  I  was 
but  twenty-five  when  he  became  king,  his  character  was 
fully  formed  and  changed  little  in  later  years.  In  con- 
trast with  the  voluble  and  undignified  James,  Charles  was 
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r'.'stTved,  decorous,  and  sometimes  atern ;  while  James  was 
easily  approached,  Charles,  with  a  high  sense  of  kingly 
majesty,  revived  the  state  of  Elizabeth  and 
^ChM*™!!"  ^^^  difficult  of  access.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  untruthful,  and  in  intellect  and  sympa- 
thies he  was  narrow.  England  had  reached  a  point  where 
almost  miraculous  wisdom,  tact,  and  forbearance  were 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  old  order  with  the  changes 
wrapped  up  in  newly  won  liberties.  But  Charles's  mind 
was  closed  to  new  ideas,  and  he  could  not  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  those  opposing  his  plans,  who  to  him 

were  always  villains.  A  resolve 
once  formed  he  never  changed, 
and  when  really  brought  to  bay 
he  scorned  to  consult  expe- 
diency. Undoubtedly  he  had 
many  amiable  personal  qualities, 
for  he  proved  a  tender  husband 
and  a  fond  father.  He  shared 
creditably  in  the  manly  sports 
of  the  time,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  both  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  had  a  mind  well  stored 
with  ecclesiastical  learning.  His 
ultimate  ruin  was  brought  about 
in  part  by  the  influence  of  his  Bourbon  wife,  Henrietta 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  that  Henry  IV  of  France  who  had 
gained  his  crown  by  deserting  the  Protestar"-  *aith. 
When  a  fair  compromise  was  possible  in  Charles's  quarrel 
with  Parliament  she  told  him  that  he  would  be  a  pol- 
troon and  a  coward  to  yield. 

The  real  ruler  of  England  during  the  first  three  years 
of  Charles's  reign  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
though  able,  had  made  his  way  to  high  place  by  good  looks 
and  winning  manners  rather  than  by  the  patient  industry 
of  statesmanship.     He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
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own  powers  and  bore  himself  in  foreign  diplomacy  as  the 
equal  of  kings,  lender  James  the  Parliament  had  learned 
The  ground.  *<*  distrust  Huckii.g- 
of  Charles's        ham,  who  would  ren- 

f:^ltu        'l^'-  "«   "•-•^•«""t   for 
moiioys    voted,    and 

when  Chitrles's  first   Parliament 

met  in  1625  there  was  trouble  at 

once.     Before  making  new  grants 

Parliament  demanded  an  account 

of  the  sums  last  voted,  and  told 

the  king  bluntly  that  to  Buck- 

ingharii  were  due  the  troubles  of 

the  state.     Undoubtedly  Henry 

VIII  and  Elizabeth  would  have 

tolerated  no  interference  by  Par- 
liament   with    their    ministers ; 

Charles,  also,  treated  the  attack  as  one  upon   himself, 

and  in  August,  1625,  summarily  di^^missed  the  Parliament. 

Thus  began  at  the  outset  of 
the  reign  the  quarrel  which 
brought  Charles  in  the  end  to 
the  scaffold.  His  conscience 
prompted  him  to  prt'serve  un- 
impaired the  royal  power  as 
he  inherited  it,  to  levy  duties 
as  his  predecessors  had  done, 
and  to  make  no  concession  to 
the  spirit  o'  '  he  age.  In  the 
House  of  imons,  on  the 

other    hana,   were   men   like 
Sir  John  Eliot  and  John  Pyni, 
resolved   to  press  to  the  ut- 
most  every  claim    to   power 
made  by  Parliament  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  the  days 
of  the  Lancastrian  kings  when  it  was  supreme.     These 
23 
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IoimUts  oppoiiod  the  king  not  only  on  political  but  on 
religious  grounds,  for  they  suspected  his  Protestantism. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  was  sincerely  attaiOu-d 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  his  point  of  view  was  not 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  Both  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother  had  been  Koman  Catholics;  his  wife 
was  of  that  faitli,  and  he  did  not  share  the  horror  of  the 
Roman  system  which  nearly  a  century  of  strife  had  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  Protestants.  He  liked  digni- 
fied ritual,  hated  the  Calvinism  to  which  English  P.otes- 
tantism  was  devoted,  and  instead  of  the  strict  Puritan 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  favoured  sports  on  a  Sunuay 
afternoon.  The  nation  could  not  understand  that  one 
who  differed  from  it  on  these  points  was  really  Protestant 
at  heart. 

Charles  continued  tlie  war  with  Spain  begun  under 
James,  and  was  always  in  urgent  need  of  money.  When 
Th»  attack  on  Parliament  failed  him  he  levied  customs  and 
Buckingham  other  duties  on  his  own  authority,  demanded 
and  hi.  death.  uf^ee  gifts"  from  the  counties  and  forced 
loans  from  individuals,  and  took  advantage  of  an  old  law, 
requiring  seaports  to  provide  for  naval  defence,  to  make 
London  and  other  places  pay  "  ship-money  "  to  build  a 
fleet.  The  money  raised  was  not  well  spent.  An  expedi- 
tion against  Cadiz  under  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  grandson  of 
Burghley,  turned  out  disastrously,  and  in  February,  1(J2G, 
with  coffers  empty  Charles  had  to  call  his  second  Parlia- 
ment. The  opposition  was  stronger  than  ever.  On  May 
8  the  Commons  sent  to  the  Peers  articles  impeaching 
Buckingham;  he  was  charged  with  maladministration, 
with  the  corrupt  use  of  public  funds,  and,  absurdly,  even 
with  poisoning  his  patron  James  I.  The  Commons  were 
in  deadly  earnest,  and  on  June  15  Charles  angrily  dis- 
solved the  House  without  securing  any  new  revenue.  The 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  dismissed  the  impeachment  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  duke  went  on  his  course  in  defiance 
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of  Parliiment.     The  Proteatants,  aa  a  politiral  Ynnh,  wfre 
being  crushed  in  France  by  Richelieu,  and  in  l*;<jfhe  h^- 
gan  the  aiege  of  the  Huguenot  stronghold  of  Krxhelle 
Charles  attacked  France  in  aid  of  the  Huguenot.-*  and  the 
nation  approved,  though   Buckingham's  leadership  gave 
new  grounds  for  fault-finding.     lie  led  an  etf^-dition  to 
the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  the  summer  of  lo^T,  but  it  faile.j 
and  some  thousands  of  the  English  perished  misenihiy.    hi 
March,  1628,  Charles  had  again  to  meet  Parliament,  now 
furnished  with  a  now  grievance,  for  he  had  imprisoned 
some  of  the  members.     A  Peti- 
tion of  Right  reasserting  the  an- 
cien.  liberties  of  Englishmen  to 
be  free  from  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, and  also  from  taxes  levied 
without  consent  of  Parliament, 
was   presented   to   the   king  by 
both  Houses,  and  not  until  he 
consented   to    its   terms    would 
they  grant   the  needed  money. 
Meanwhile    Buckinghi.m   fitted 
out  a  new  expedition  to  relieve 
Rochelle.     But  his  career  came 
to  a  sudden  end.     On  August 
2.3  he  was  stabbed  and  instantly 

killed  at  Portsmouth  by  John  Felton,  an  officer  who  had 
some  grievance  in  regard  to  employment.  To  no  one 
did  Charles  again  give  the  power  that  Buckingham  en- 
joyed. Pariiament  met  in  January.  lf}or,,  ^^^  .^e  .luke's 
death  was  found  to  make  little  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  either  side.  Though  Charies  had  assented  to  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right  which  admitted  the  control  of  Pariiament 
over  taxation,  he  still  went  on  collecting  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  the  despotic  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in- 
flicted rnuious  fines  on  those  resisting  pavment.  For 
Gu^  part,  the  king  was  quite  sure  that  if  Pariiament  would 
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not  do  his  biddinjj  lu«  lould  rule  without  it,  iis  Henry 
VIII  and  Eliziibotii  liad  done  for  Umj?  iutorvulH;  IcudiTH 
like  Kliot  und  I'ym  woro,  on  tho  other  hiind,  liglitin^  for 
something  more  j)reeiou8  to  them  tliun  life  itself— for 
religious  and  politieal  liberty.  It  was  inevitable,  perhaps, 
that  the  appeal  should  be  at  last  to  foree.  t'onvictions 
were  too  strong  for  eoniproniise. 

The  Parliament  was  proeeeding  vigorously  with  its 
poliey  of  refusing  supplies  and  of  discussing  the  needed 
redress  of  grievances  when,  on  March  2,  1  (»;;», 
•di*rtn°l«29i  ^'"'  '^^''"  Finch,  the  Speaker,  told  the  Com- 
ud  did  not  mons  that  tlie  king  ordered  the  members  to 
ri**i^*^'i"  separate  without  further  debate  on  political 
or  religious  questions.  This  was  a  direct  in- 
terference with  the  right  of  free  speech  in  Parliament, 
and  before  Finch  could  declare  the  House  adjourned  some 
members  angrily  held  him  on  his  seat  by  force,  locked  the 
doors,  and  hastily  passed  resolutions,  condemning  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  the  levying  and  paying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  not  authorized  by  Parliament.  Finch  pro- 
tested with  tears  that  he  would  die  for  his  country,  but 
that  he  dared  not,  by  remaining  in  the  chair,  sin  against 
the  express  command  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  majesty  of 
kingship  was  such  that  many  others  felt  the  same  per- 
plexity. It  was  a  memorable  scene,  and  those  who  led  in 
it  were  soon  to  feel  that  the  royal  hand  was  heavy.  Charles 
met  defiance  with  defiance.  He  dissolved  the  House,  and 
not  for  eleven  years  did  Parliament  meet  again  in  Eng- 
land. He  threw  into  prison  the  members  who  led  in  op 
posing  him.  Eliot,  the  boldest  and  most  uncompromising 
of  them,  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  when  he  died, 
three  years  later.  For  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  England 
as  despotically  as  any  Tudor. 

William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  shaped 
Charles's  ennlesi.Hsticil  policy.  In  disposition  he  was  not 
unlike  the  king  himself.    Though  blameless  in  character, 
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he  had  narrow  ; 
to  bririL'  af>out 


^ymparhifcH  and  no  tart.     Iff;  was  n.-.^olve.l 
roligiouH  uniformity  in   Kn;,'lan<],  and  u, 
Uoa-i-polifly.      '^"  '^  throu;.'h    the   power  of  the  state.     At 
evfry   turn    he    violate.!    Puritan    prejudire 
\Nhen  in  Scotland  with  JanDe.s,  in  I6I7,  he  had  in.i^ted 
upf.n  wearing  the   surpliee   at  a  funeral,  much    to  the 
scandal  of  the  I'reshyteriana.     His  practice  on  entering  a 
church  wa.s  to  how  to  the  east  en.j,  where,  bv  hk  com- 
raanrl,  the  communion  table  wa.s  now  placed  "altar-wi.se  " 
and  he  bowed  al.so  at  the  name  of  Je.,us-pra.-tice8  that 
caused  great  offence.     On  hi.^ 
advice,   Charle.s    rei.s.sued,    in 
Um,  the  "Book  of  .Sport-s" 
put  forth  by  James,  inviting 
the  people  to  devote  .Sunday 
afternoon.s  to  athletic  games, 
dancing,    and    other    amn«c- 
ments,  and  the  clergy  were  or- 
dered to  read  the  declaration 
from  their  pulpits.     A  Lon- 
don clergyman  ofieyed,  but  fol- 
lowed  the  declaration  with  the 
Ten  Commandments.     "  You 
have  heard  God's  and   man's 
commandments,"    he      said  ; 
"obey  which  you  please."     Laud  believed  in  the  divine 
nght  of  bishops  as  well  as  in  that  of  kings,  and  di^jikHi 
the  vehemence  of  the  Puritan  preachers,  their  narrow  Sab- 
batarianism, their  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which  taught  that 
bod  had  predestined  some  men  to  damnation,  and  their 
want  of  reverence  for  the  traditions  of  the  past      It  wa. 
not  the  least  of  Puritan  offences  that   thev  emphasized 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  who,  Land  thought,  ^ught  to  obev 
and  be  silent. 

Without  doubt,  most  Englishmen,  both  lav  and  clerical, 
disliked  Laud's  views  and  policy.    It  seemed  to  them  that 
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luH   iiiin    wart   to   restore    the    Hnnmii   HyMtcni ;  PTcn  the 
i\)|H'  ilioujjiif  tliirt,  HM  witH  revi'ttled  by  tliu  oiTur  to  i^iiuil 

ill  lii:(;i  of  u  ntrdinurH  hut.     Hut  liUiui  eufiMl 
ofUud*"'       ""  '"*"■*'  '"•■  Koine  thiin  for  (ieiievu;  he  wirthid 

to  reBtore  the  serviees  of  the  Church  to  wlmt 
he  thou^iht  wan  the  aiieient  nuxlel,  uiul  wiw  perHimded  that 
outward  uniformity  wouhl  in  time  briii^j  with  it  inner 
unity  too;  it  was  a  rthaUow  view,  hut  from  it  ho  never 
reeede«l.     Since  Homo  wiw  no  h)n(;er  a  formiduhU^  force 
in  Knjjhmd,  Tiau*i'«  ener;;ie8  were  concentrated  a^aiiiHt 
I'uritaniam,  and  hiH  vigour  wum  such  that  before  \iVM)  a 
jroiMl  many,  with  the  life  of  Parliament  Huspendcd  and  the 
religious  outlook  uncertain,  began  to  tliink  of  homes  olwe- 
where.     About  one  thourtand,  nntinly  of  the  well-t<Mlo 
mitldle  cla«8,  followed  the  Mayflower  pilgrim^  of  ten  years 
earlier  to  America  ami  founded  the  remarkalile  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Hay.     Laud's  hand  was  heavy  on  those 
opjMJsing  him.     Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  attacked  the  au- 
thority of  bishops  and  kings  in  scurrilous  terms ;  Laud's 
punishment  was  to  cut  off  his  ear,  slit  his  nostril,  and 
flog  and  imprison  him.  with  the  promise  of  more  later. 
I'rynne,  a   lawyer,  attacked   with   bitter   Puritan   vehe- 
mence the  frequenting  of  theatres  and  other  doings  of 
the  court  world ;  both  his  ears  were  cut  off,  and  he  was 
imprisimed  at   the  king's   pleasure.      Laud  visited  the 
parishes   within   his  jurisdiction,  punishing  immorality 
even  in  people  of  high  rank,  and  enforcing  uniformity  of 
the  narrowest  kind.     But  to  his  surprise  his  policy  had 
tlie  unforeseen  effect  of  alarming  and  arousing  the  nation. 
Few  were  mo^ed  when  Prynne's  ears  were  first  cut  off  in 
1034,  but  four  years  later,  when  what  still  remained  of 
them  was  sheared  off  for  a  new  offence,  a  great  crowd 
showed  its  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 

Charles's  policy  soon  forced  the  champions  of  consti- 
tutional rights  into  alliance  with  the  Puritans.  When  the 
tax  of  "ship-money"  levied  on  the  seaports  to  build  a 
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navy  wm  di^putwl,  the  jij.Jj(.^  h^M  that,  to  innnrf!  rl.^ 
nation's  safety,  the  Icinjf  mi^ht  ran^  money  without  the 
P»iitic«l  *af»'t'"n  of  Parliam^-nt.     Charles  reviv^.l  an 

frwTMc*  ''•'*  tf.atat*!  fininjf  thf^e  with  estalen  worth  a^ 
miioh  a^i  £40  a  year  who  ha*l  ne^ler.terl  or 
ffaied  to  re.  eive  kniffhthr^xl  aprm  the  Icinjr'n  summons. 
an.i  fronrj  thi^  source  alone  he  jiefture.!  ten.^  of  rhoii.ian.i* 
•.f  {xmn<iM.  H-  revived  and  .^old  monofK,lies  and  rein- 
forced old  and  vexarioui  forest  law^.  It  wa^  uaeienrt  to 
ap{;»fal  to  the  coortrt.  for  mr>Mt 
of  the  jadges  held  office  at 
the  kinjf'.-j  pleaimrrf.  and  were 
ready  to  do  hia  will.  The 
kinz'-i  Privy  Council  u.suqjed 
t!ie  fanctions  of  Parliament 
arid  legi:jlateil  for  the  nation, 
riardly  a  trace  of  self-j?ovem- 
ment  remained  in  Kngla" 

Of  the  men  who  st.>       oy 
the  king  in  thi.s  time  of  ..on- 
tliot    the    strongest    waa    un- 
doubtedly Sir  Thomad  Went- 
worth,  who  became  ultimately 
E;irl  of  Strafford.     Wentworth 
was  rich,  and  of  ancient  line- 
age, and  hia  stately  tastes  re- 
Zurde.i  as  merely  vulgar  the  Puritanism  which  abhorre.i 
rirual.      He   desired   gooi   and  ^tron?  govemm^rnt.  an-i 
though   at   first   a  champion  of   the   liberties  of    Pariiii- 
nient.  he  persuaded  himself  that  Government  bv  Parlia- 
ment  meant  disunion  and   anarchy,  and   that   onlv  the 
authority  of   the    king  couM    giv^     England    what   she 
neede.i.     The  death  of  Buckingham  became  WentworthN 
opportunity.     He  rose  rapidly,  and  was  s.»n  president  of 
the  Council  of  the  Xorth  ami  practical  mler  of  nearlv 
hall  of  England,     But  he  wa.^  r,!^i!t»ii  eli^i^he— 
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wiw  drifting  into  unan-hy,  and  in  July,  163.J,  ChurloB 
Hont  him  aa  I.ord  Duputy  to  riilo  that  iinhttpiiy  country. 
Btntflbrdi  '"  Ireland  Wontwoith  ruled  a«  a  bt-novolent 

IrtUad.  '  •It'i'iwt.  He  introtiucvd  order  and  diHcipiino 
into  the  Koviinnieut,  encouraged  industry, 
fon-ed  the  Iri«h  Parliament  to  obey  hix  Hli|fhte«t  wIhIi, 
and  held  all  oppoMition  in  check  by  a  larjre  and  well-paid 
army;  writing  to  Uud,  he  H|)oke  of  thiri  policy  art  "thor- 
ough." Ilia  despotism  brought  stable  government  in  Ire- 
land, and  when  trouble  came  in  Kngland  ho  desired  to 
api.'.y  there  the  same  strong  remedy.  I'ym  an*!  his  friends 
read  Wentworth's  plan,  an«l  fought  it  with  a  tenacity  that 
in  the  end  carried  its  author  to  the  block. 

It  was  Scotland  that  first  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles 
and  Laud.  When  only  two  years  old  Charles  had  left 
Th«i«Tolt  Scotland;   he  did   not  revisit   it  for  thirty 

UsiSSL'*"    ^^""'  "'"^  ''"**   ''**'"   understancling  of  its 
"  people.     At  last  in  1(133  ho  went  to  Scotland 

and  took  with  him  Uud.     Many  of  the  church  structures 
were  plain,  square,  and  unsightly,  and  their  galleries  re- 
minded Laud  of  the  seats  of  a  theatre;  the  long-winded 
prayers  of  the  ministers  offended  the  Enj-'ish  taste,  and 
the  king  returned  home  resolved  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  public  worship  in  Scotland.     Already  in  tlie 
first  years  of  his  reign  Charles  had,  by  one  sweeping  Act  of 
Revocation,  resumed  possession  of  the  Church  and  crown 
liitids  in  Scotland  alienated  since  his  grandmother,  Mary 
Stuart,  became  queen  in  1542.     It  was  an  arbitrary  and 
unjust  measure,  for  some  of  the  nobles  had  suddenly  to 
give  Ui  possessions  held  by  their  families  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  but  the  Church  gained,  for  Charles's  act 
restored  property  to  her.     He  soon  proceeded  in  the  same 
way  to  reorganize  the  Church  herself,  and  went  about  the 
task  with  characteristic  want  of  tact.     I^ud  assumed  the 
tone  of  master  to  the  Scottish  ministers,  and  though  in 
dealing  with  Scotland  he  acted  not  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury,  hat  a.  Clmrlen'M  .«,r.r..t«ry,  it  .....n,.,]  ,„  th.  SrotM 
i.M  If  uu  Kn«l.Hh  ..rcl,.«i«Mtirr  w.-re  U„.,..rinK  with  th.-ir 
thunh   «,..!   national  fe.linK  wa.  arouM.d  aKain.t  him 
When  va.a,..u..  (Mwurn-d  in  S.otlan.l  Charle.  a,,r,oint..| 
bMho,«  of  Uu.l  H  type;  ho  enlarKed  their  author.tv.  a,..l 
Mhowe.l  a  firm  resolve  to  n.ake  Seotlan.J,  lon^  «c.  u.iomed 
to  ..mple  [Venhyterian  «ervic,..,  une.  i.ke  KnKlanrI,  a  Hook 
of  (  ommon  Prayer.     In  !.;;]«,  witho.u  consulting  the  A.- 
Hemhly  of  the  Church  of  .Scotlan.J,  Charles  i.HMue.l   new 
cation,  for  itH  governmet.t,  whi.h  ruthlessly  violated  Seot- 
n-h  preju.h  es.     The  ministers  were  rebuke,'  for  th.ir 
long  sermon- ;  the  .ommunion  table  was  to  \^  pi  ^  ed  "  altar- 
wise    .n  the  ehaneel ;  the  pc-ople  were  to  confess  their  sins 
to  the  bishop  or  presbyter;  the  authority  of  the  bishops 

iTu-V'f  u'^''T:  ""''  "•''J"'  '^"'^  '''  '''"t  ^'f  t''«  king. 
In  lU.  follow.,1  the  n.-w  Prayer-Book.     It  wa.s  mo^lelled 
upon  that  of  the  Chur.-h  of  Knglan.l,  and  must  be  adopted 
orthwuh  by  the  parishes.     Tumults  broke  out  at  onre. 
in  M.  (ules,  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  riot  when  tlu-  form 
of  prayer  wa.s  first  us.d,  on  August  'A  1»;:J7.     .^ome  of 
those  present  began  to  shout  that  the  mass  was  once  more 
restored  and  a  female  zealot,  when  an  adjoining  worship, 
per  ^a"l;  Amen  '  to  one  of  the  prayers,  struck  him  in  th^ 
face  with  her  Bible,  crying,  "Traitor,  dost  thou  sav  ma.ss 
at  my  ear.>       All  Scotland  was  soon  aflame,  most  "of  the 
bishops  fled  from  the  country,  and  by  March,  1«.3^  the 
Scots  were  fredy  signing  a  National  Covenant  to  resist 
the  kings  innovations.     The  Scottish  Church  Assembly 
met  at  «,lasgow  m  November;  when  commanded  by  U,; 
kings  commissioner  to  dissolve  it  refused  to  obev,'  and 
proceeded  to  depose  the  bishops  and  to  declare  th"e  new 
canons  and  Prayer-Book  null  and  void.     Such  defiance 
meant  war;  Charles  accepte.l  the  challenge    and  at  Ber- 
wick m  the  summer  of  Uii',  his  army  stoo,    face  to  face 
VMth  the  Scots  in  arms  under  Alexander  Leslie.     But  as 
the  king  dared  not  summon  the  Ehgi,«h  Parliament  to 
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ask  for  money,  and  without  it  could  not  keep  his  force 
in  the  field,  he  made  terms.  On  June  18  he  signed 
what  is  called  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  agreeing  that  the 

Assembly  and  the  Estates  or  Par- 
liament should  meet  to  deterroi.^e 
the  religious  question.  They  met 
at  Edinburgh  and  declared  for  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  Charles, 
as  unchanged  in  his  resolution  as 
they,  would  not  accept  this  deci- 
sion ;  he  adjourned  the  Parliament 
and  prepared  again  for  an  appeal 
to  arms. 

The  year  1639  marks  the  crisis 
of  Charles's  policy.     Scotland  was 
JoHK  Hampden  (i594-ir.4;5).  cpcnly  in  rcvolt.    In  England  his 

right  to  levy  taxes  was  attacked 
anew  in  the  law  courts ;  John  Hampden,  a  wealthy  coun- 
try gentleman,  denied  the  legality  of  "ship-money,"  now, 
in  Charles's  financial  distress,  levied  on  inland  places  as 
well  as  on  seaports.  A  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  decided  in 
favour  of  the  tax,  but  the  situa- 
tion was  so  serious  that  Charles 

The  summoning     ^^^     "^^d     of      his 

of  the  English      strongest  friend  by 
ParUament.  j^j^    ^j^j^^   ^^^    ^^^^ 

moned  Went  worth,  now  Earl  of 
Strafford,  from  Ireland.  Straf- 
ford believed  that  England  was 
still  loyiil,  and  he  advised  the 
bold  course  of  summoning  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  give 
aid  against  Scotland.  The  Parliament,  the  first  for  eleven 
years,  met  in  April,  1640,  but  sat  for  only  three  weeks. 
Charles  explained  that  England  was  menaced  r^ith  inva- 
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Bion  from  Scotland,  and  that  he  must  have  money  to  repel 
It.     He  was  plainly  told,  in  reply,  that  his  own  policy  was 
a  worse  ir^nace  than  the  Scots.     Job     Pym,  alrea  ly  a 
veteran  m  insisting  arbitrary  government,  made  a  notable 
speech  in  the  Commons,  attacking,  in  a  firm  and  moder- 
ate tone.  Laud's  innovations  in  ritual  and  the  ship-money 
and  other  taxes.     By  a  large  majority,  the  Commons  de- 
manded redress  of  grievances  before  voting  money,  and 
Charles,  rather  than  yield,  promptly  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment, without  getting  help.    But  his  difficulties  were  over- 
whelming.    In  Scotland  the  Presbyterians  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  they  prepared  to  invade  England. 
Charles,  in  turn,  Avas  resolved  to  yield  nothing  to  Presby- 
tenanism,  and  to  subdue  the  Scots  by  force,  and  Strafford, 
who  profoundly  misread  English  feeling,  still  told  him 
that  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  might  say,  the  real 
opinion  of  England  was  with  him  against  the  Scots.    In 
his  desperate  need  Charles  begged  a  loan  from  Spain, 
promising,  in  return,  to  help  Spain  against  Protestant 
llolland.     He  sought  money  in  France.     Through  his 
Catholic  wife  he  even  asked  the  Pope  to  lend  him  both 
money  and  men  to  subdue  his  rebellious  Protestant  sub- 
jects,  and  the  Pope  offered  to  do  so  if  Charles  would  be- 
come a  Catholic.     But  nothing  came  of  it  all,  and  he  had 
to  go  on  unaided. 

The  Scots  invaded  England  in  August,  1«40,  seized 
Newcastle,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
Them«,tiBgof  ^'^l""^  Durham  and  Northumberland,  while 
the  Long  'n  Scotland  Charles  lost  the  few  strongholds 

E,rudor'  *^"*  ^''}'^^  ^'^^-  ^"  ^^^'•y  «ide  he  heard  the 
of  Strafford.  demand  that  m  so  grave  a  crisis  Parliament 
should  be  summoned.  He  resisted  as  long  as 
he  could.  First  he  cJled  the  Peers  together  at  York  on 
September  24.  They  met  and  advised  a  truce  with  the 
f^cots  and  the  summoning  of  Parliament.  Strafford  was 
vehement  against  the  Scots,  and  to  avenge  his  helpless- 
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ness  in  England  he  would  have  used  the  Irish  army  to 
drive  the  Scottish  settlers  out  of  Ulster  with  fire  and 
sword  and  to  attack  Scotland  itself ;  it  was  in  this  tem- 
per that  he  now  faced  a  new  Parliament,  the  most  momen- 
tous that  England  has  ever  seen.  This  Parliament,  which 
first  met  in  November,  1640,  was  not  finally  dissolved  until 
twenty  years  later  and  has  the  fitting  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  From  the  first  it  waged  determined  war  upon 
Charles's  policy.  Strafford's  proud  and  narrow  spirit  had 
kept  him  from  foreseeing  what  would  be  its  attitude,  for 


The  Execution  of  Strafford  at  tub  Tower,  lti41. 


he  himself  became  at  once  the  chief  object  of  attack.  The 
Commons,  led  by  Pym,  impeached  Strafford  for  high  trea- 
son, and  life  was  the  stake  for  which  the  chief  actors  in 
the  drama  were  now  playing.  There  is  little  to  prove 
Strafford  guilty  of  what  was  legally  treason.  Pym  claimed 
that  it  was  treason  to  depart  from  the  constitutional  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  monarch,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Lords,  the  judges  in  the  case,  would  take 
this  view,  and  in  the  end  Strafford  was  conde.-nned,  not 
after  a  fair  trial,  but  by  a  special  bill  of  attainder,  passed 
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through  both  Houses  after  much  discussion.  The  kintr 
with  England  and  Scotland  united  against  liim,  had  not 
the  courage  to  refuse  assent  to  it,  and  on  May  12,  mi 
with  calm  dignity  Strafford  went  to  the  block,  the  first 
of  many  leaders  whose  lives  the  bitter  struggle  was  to 
claim.  Laud  was  sent  to  prison,  to  die  later  as  Strafford 
died.  The  Parliament,  now  supreme,  passed  an  act  in- 
suring Its  own  meeting  at  least  every  third  year;  it  forced 
Charles  to  assent  to  a  revolutionary  bill  that  Parliament 

""/^^  .rV  '^'''''^^'^ '"''^^"*  "«  «^^'^  consent;  it  abol- 
islied  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  which  Charles  had  used  to  carry  out  his 
policy  of  coercion,  and  even  gave  compensation  to  their 
former  victims. 

So  long  as  the  Scots  and  the  Parliament  were  leagued 
together  Charles  could  do  nothing.     But  the  league  was 

Th.  Qrand  T'^tT  ^^^''^  ""^  *^"  ^''^^''^  ^^^liked  tl,e 
Semonstranoe.  ^  resbytenanism  Avhich  the  Scots  insisted  that 
ih.  «.!,  1,  -^^Jg^^^d  should  adopt,  while  the  Scots,  on 
the  other  hand,  cared  little  for  the  political  issues  wli.-h 

England,  Charle.  went  to  Scotland  to  try  the  magic  of  a 
king  s  presence,  with  the  result  that  in  September  the 
Scottish  army  retired  from  England.  And  now  Ireland 
comp  icated  the  situation.     In  1041  the  Roman  Catho  i"s 

and  the  .ale  of  horror  was  lold  in  England  with  exa-^ora 
t  ons  that  n>ake  it  hard  to  this  day  to  learn  the  realS 

1  Ian  r^ivif  ~  '"»"'^"^  ^'^^^'^^  ^"'i  ^-  1^-^ 
fill.,  and  eivil  war  was  near.     Pym,  Hampden,  and  others 

drew  up  wliat  was  called  "the  (Irand  Ilemo  .st  ance  "  • 
portentous  document  containing  two  hundred  and  six 
lauses,  reciting  grievances,  bitterly  indicting  the  nile  of 
Charles  ever  .ince  his  accession,  and  demanding  that 
Parliament  should  control  the  king's  mini.stru^ 
Cluirch  matters  should  be  settled  by  an  Assemby  of  D 
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vines  uominated  by  Parliament.  A  bare  majority  of  the 
Commons  accepted  the  Remonstrance,  whicli  was  revolu- 
tionary in  character,  and  Charles  found  that  the  Parlia- 
ment's extreme  claims  were  creating  opposition  favourable 
to  himself.  (Joaded  by  his  wife  to  resolute  action,  he,  on 
January  3,  1()4'^,  impeached  Pym,  Hampden,  and  three 
others  of  his  chief  opponents  for  high  treason,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  aided  the  Scottish  invader.  He 
went  down  in  person  to  the  House  to  arrest  them,  but 
they  had  fled.  London  espoused  their  cause  riotously, 
and  a  tew  days  later  Charles  himself  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital.  Civil  war  had  really  begun. 
•ni.oiitbw.kof  ^"  August  22,  1G42,  witii  great  ceremony 
wartndtho       Charles  raised  the  -oyal  standard  at  Xotting- 

S^tie..         ^^^-    ^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^i*'"^  invitation  to  the  nation 
to  rally  round  its  king.    The  rich  southeast 
of  England,  with  London,  stood,  on  the  whole,  by  the  Par- 
liament.    The  north  and  west,  poorer  and  with  a  popula- 
tion more  scattered,  were  with  the  king. 
Charles  could  appeal  to  the  old  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  and  to  those  who  loved 
the  Church  of  England  or  feared  the 
despotism  of  Parliament  more  even  than 
that  of  the  king.     His  supporters  were, 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
and  landed  gentry  of    England  — the 
"Cavalier"    class.      Oxford   and   Cam- 
bridge were  centres  of  royal  ism.      On 
the  other  hand  the  towns,  the  trading 
classes,  and  as  many  of  the  gentry  as  had 
come  under  the  influenc-  of  the  revived 
religious   spirit  of  the  time  and  held 
to  the  sterner  Puritanism,  were  with 
the  Parliament.     They  were  nicknamed 
because   some  of  them  wore   their  hair 


"  KOUNDHEAI) '' 
AbolT    lil4;i. 

"  Roundheads ' 


sliort  in  protest  against  the  prevailing  fashion.     Appar- 
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ently  only  the  London  apprentices  did  this ;  the  leaders, 
as  their  portraits  sliow,  did  not  crop  their  hair.  Thev 
were  men  of  culture  ;  Milton,  the  age's  paragon  of  classic 
learning,  was  on  the  Puritan  side. 

The  royalists,  with  their  headquarters  at  Oxford,  made 
It  a  supreme  object  to  ,ei?c  London.  Thiv  had  the  i.e.t 
hghtmg  material.    "Their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
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younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality,"  said  Oliver  Crom- 
well, while  the  parliamentary  soldiers  were  mostly  '•  old 
decayed  serving-men  and  tapsters."    ]Jut  this 
was  in  time  altered  by  Cromwell  himself,  a 
gentleman  farmer  of  Huntingdonshire,  who 
became  the  greatest  general  of  his  age.     In  1643  the  Par- 
liament lost  its  two  chief  ornaments,  for  Hampden  was 
killed  in  an  obscure  skirmish  at  Chalgrovo  Field,  and  Pym 
soon  followed  to  the  tomb  his  victim  Strafford.     The  war, 
like  all  civil  war,  broke  up  families  and  friendships,  so 

that  those  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  were  arrayed 
against  one  another;  some- 
times it  was  waged  ruth- 
lessly—even the  women 
camp  -  followers  were  put 
to  the  sword  after  Xaseby. 
At  first  the  cavaliers  won 
success.     On  October  23, 
1642,     Rupert,    Charles's 
nephew,    easily    defeated 
the  parliamentary  cavalry 
at   Edgehill,  though   the 
battle  itself,  as  a  whole, 
was    indecisive.      In    the 
southwest     the     royalist 
„,.,,.       „,  „  general,  Hopton,  mot  Sir 

William  Wuller  at  Lansdown  and  at  Roundway  Down,  in 
July,  1643,  with  a  similar  result  of  success  dearly  won 
Rupert  himself  took  Bristol  by  storm.  The  Earl  of 
Newcastle  beat  the  parliamentary  generals,  Lord  Fair- 
fax and  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  Atherton  Moor, 
near  Bradford.  But  these  successes  were  transient ;  there 
were  minor  victories  on  the  other  side,  and  when  the 
war  had  gone  on  about  two  years  the  tide  had  slowly 
turned  against  Charles.     Those  opposed  to  the  king  had 


I'KiNcE  RipERT,  Son  op  Euzabeth, 
Sister  ok  Chakles  I  (1019-1082,). 
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begun  to  find  their  natural  leaders.     The  Parliament  had 
been  anxious  to  put  men  of  rank  in  the  front,  and  the 
J'.arl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  spoiled  favourite  whom  Eliza- 
beth sent  to  the  block  in  1«01,  commanded  its  armies 
until  hi8  place  was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  1645 
Essex  lacked  decision,  while  Fairfax,  though  able,  was 
without  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  the  fame  of 
both  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     With 
instinctive  military  genius  Cromwell  organized  a  cavalry 
regiment  fired  with  the  Puritan  spirit,  and  on  July  Z 
1644    after    a    desperate    struggle,    he    and    the    Scot- 
tush  leader  David  Leslie,  against  whom,  six  years  later, 
lie  was  to  pit   his   strength  at  Dunbar,  had  the  chief 
share  in  completely  overwhelming  the  royalists  at  Mar- 
ston  Moor. 

The  first  reverses  on  the  Parliamentary  side  promoted 
offic-iency  in  the  end,  for  they  drew  attention  to  the  faults 
of  the  leaders     Cromwell  accused  of  incompetence  even 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  general  under  whom  he  him- 
self fought  at  Marston  Moor.     There  was  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  at  last  vigorous  action  in  a  Self- 
IJenying  Ordinance,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1645,  which 
forced  all   members  who  were  officers  to  give  up  their 
commands;  then  only  a  few  of  the  specially  confpetent 
ne.nooe88        Were  reappointed.     Hitherto  there  had  been 
i^ltLj.       ^f""^'  ^°  ''^^'^  to  discipline,  pay,  and  unity 
of  action,  but  now  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  Cromwell  as  his  chief  lieutei^ant 
org,    zed  ,he  army  on  "  The  Xew  Model,"  under  wMoh 
ti  e  men  were  to  receive  regular  pay,  to  submit  to  strict 
disciplnie,  and  above  all,  to  have  officers  deeply  convinced 
n.    X^.'Ti';"/'''''""'^'^^^^     This  organization 
hon  L         ^     i!^  ^""^  ''^^^^  '"^^^  *he  cause  of  Charles 
bopeless,  and  when,  on  June  14,  1645,  Fairfax  and  Crom- 

b.^!re'?    T  'k  ^"""''^'  Cromwell's  cavalry  carried  all 
fore  It.    ^  aseby  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  military  defeat 
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for  the  victors  seized  Charles's  correspondence  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  which  showed  that  he  planned  to  bring  over 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  reduce  England,  and  that  he 
had  no  thought  of  peace  except  on  his  own  terms.  From 
such  a  reverse  Charles  could  not  recover.  Throughout 
the  war  he  was  between  two  forces,  for  Scotland,  after  a 
hesitating  pause,  threw  her  weight  against  a  king  who 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  Presbyterianism.     Having 

made  a  bargain  with  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  for  liberal  pay, 
a  Scottish  army  under  Alexan- 
der Leslie,  Earl  of   Leven,  oc- 
cupied the  north  of  England, 
which   otherwise   would  have 
been    the   king's    stronghold. 
Charles's  lieutenant,  Montrose, 
won  some  meteoric  ouccesses  in 
Scotland.     Carrying  out  what 
Strafford   had   threatened,  he 
brought  over  Irish  troops,  who, 
under  a    ferocious    Highland 
chieftain,  Alaster  Macdonald, 
committed  frightful  excesses,  killing  men,  it  was  said,  as 
light-heartedly  as  they  would  chickens.     But  little  they 
cared  for  either  side,  and  when  gorged  with  booty  they  de- 
serted Montrose.     Leven's  nephew,  David  Leslie,  at  last 
turned  back  from  England  to  meet  Montrose  and  at  Philip- 
haugh  in  1645  defeated  him.    Every  prisoner  taken  was  put 
to  the  sword,  for  Montrose  had  made  the  war  one  of  savage 
and  bloody  reprisal.    He  himself  for  the  time  escaped,  but 
in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  Charles's  cause  was  ruined. 
For  nearly  a  year  after  Xaseby  he  held  out,  but  on  May  5, 
ie^6,  he  rode  into  the  camp  of  che  Scot?  wlio  were  besieg- 
ing Xevark.     Though  he  expected  still  to  be  treated  as 
king,  in  reality  he  had  begun  the  captivity  which  ended 
only  on  the  scaffold. 
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Meanwhile  the  Church  of  Kngland  had  also  been  over- 
thrown.     In  July,  1643,  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment an  Assembly  of  Divines  met  at  WeHt- 
minster  to  settle  religion  on  a  new  and  better 
basis,  and  continued  in  session  for  no  less  than 
six  years.    The  Assembly,  Presbyterian  in  sentiment,  drew 
up  the  "  Westminster  Confession,"  still  the  creed  of  the 
Scottish  Church.     By  its  plan  the  only  religion  to  be  tol- 
erated in  England  was  Presbyterianism.   The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  abolished,  and  since  there  were  no  longer 
any  religious  differences  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Parliament  and  people  of  both  countries  swore  assent 
to  a  treaty  called  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant." 
This  union  meant  death  to  the  prelate  who  had  tried  to 
make  episcopacy  supreme,  and  on  January  10, 1045,  Lau.l 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  was  at  last  sent  to  the  blo<k' 
But  tim.     /as  to  show  that  Presbyterianism  had  onlv  a 
slight  hold  upon  England.     The  Independents,  successors 
of  the  Separatists  of  Elizabeth's  day,  opposed  its  exclusive 
claims    and  favoured  freedom  of  worship  to  thorough- 
going Protestants  of  all  kinds.     Though  weak  in  ParHa- 
raent  they  were  strong  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
the  chief  of  their  adherents  was  Oliver  Cromwell  himself 
who  had  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  of  opinion.    While  the' 
war  went  on  Presbyterian  and  Independent  had  to  unite 
against  Charles,  and  ev^m  a  Scottish  invading  armv  was 
welcome;  but  with  Charles's  defeat  the  old  religious  dif- 
ferences revived.     The  English  wished  especially  to  get 
rid  of  the  foreign  army,  and  in  January,  1647,  the  Scots 
finally  agreed,  if  their  expenses  were  paid,  to  hand  the 
«»ptiye  king  over  to  the  Parliament  and  to  withdraw. 
With  their  withdrawal  not  only  was  the  unwelcome  in- 
truder removed,  but  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  England 
was  fatally  weakened. 

There  were  differences  between  the  army  and  the  Pros- 
Dyterian  Parliament  about  the  permanent  settlement  of 
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the  nation.  If  the  king  would  assent  to  their  Bystem,  the 
Presbyterians  desired  to  restore  him  and  to  disband  a 
TlM  amj  S^eiiit  part  of  the  victorious  army.     l{ut  the 

••flwei  army  wouUl  not  disband  until  the  work  of 

lapnm*  poww.  revolution  was  complete,  and  its  leaders  de- 
manded, not  I'resbyterian  uniformity,  but  toleration  in 
religion,  democratic  reforms  in  government,  and  the  res- 
toration of  order  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  no  less  than 
i;33I,0()0  of  arrears,  in  those  days  a  huge  sum,  was  due  to 
the  army.     Yet  the  Parliament  paid  little  heed  to  its  de- 

mands  and  acted  without  tact, 
even  proposing  to  j)ay  the  sol- 
diers only  one-sixth  of  what 
was  due  them.  Cromwell,  bc- 
i?ig  prominent  in  both  army 
and  Parliament,  tried  liard  to 
reconcile  them,  but  failod,  and 
the  army  he  then  led  to  deci- 
sive action.  Hitherto  Charles 
had  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
Parliament,  but  because  of 
danger  that  he  might  escape 
..,..,..  „.,.„„.  .,.,v,E.  ^^  Scotland  and  put   himself 

Dnips  of  birth  nml.Uatlniiiknown.    "*    *^®    ^^^^  ^^  »  "^W  Presby- 

.loyw  is  sHiii  t"  have  Imh'ii  a  T.on-  tcrian  amiv,  Comet  Joyce,  by 

Cromwell's  orders,  seized  the 
king  at  ITolmby  in  Xorthamp- 
tonshire.  Keeping  him  at 
Newmarket  in  its  midst,  the 
army  fixed  upon  eleven  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  the  Commons  for  attack,  and  drove  them  out  of  Eng- 
land. Ry  August,  lfi47,  the  army  had  occupied  the  capi- 
tal ;  it  overawed  the  Parliament  and  was  really  master  of 
the  situation. 

It  seemed  as  if  Charles  might  now  make  terms,  and 
the  army  leaders  tried  to  effect  a  settlement  with  him  on 
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don  tailor.  Ills  huiiiMc  oriirin 
may  acootint  for  the  sliort  liair. 
aI1'fotc-d  liy  few  leaders  of  tin- 
time. 
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the  baaia  of  religious  toleration  for  all  ProtestantB,  and 
parlmmentary  control  of  the  Kovernm.nt.  Hut  ttrk. 
Th,  mnn  believing  that  to  Hoe  army  and  I'arliament  at 
SSI^Sr  r\  ""•  "--•'  the  arbiter  between  thom  he 
had  only  to  wait,  refused  the  proffered  terms 

^MW7,  01  ver  (  romwell  made  a  three  hourn' speech  in 
'arl>an.ent  .n  favour  of  n.onarchy.     But  by    ,0^.^  he 

nork  w,  h  Charles,  who,  he  then  resolved,  Hhould  never 
agam  rule  .n  Kngland.     Meanwhile  CharleB.  in  the  hope 
to  fb     M  '^T^;.^"/'-"-'  ^''->-l  '>i«  jailors  and  esca^d 
h  m     f  lull  tl     '^''  '"'  "  Cari.brocke  Castle  he  fou^d 
h  mself  St  I    the  army's  prisoner.     Yet  he  had  helped  to 
break  up  the  alhance  between  the  army  and  the  English 
larlmment,  and  soon,  by  promising  to  establish  Presbv- 
termn.sm  ,n  England  for  three  years,  he  also  drew  away 
from  the  army  the  Scots,  who  cared  little  about  the  polit- 
ical questions  in  England,  and  desired  only  to  see  Presbv- 
terianism  triumphant.     Early  in  1G48,  when  Charles  gave 
his  assurances  on  this  point,  the  Scottish  Parliament  sent 
to  London  a  peremptory  demand  that  England  should 
swear  to  the  Covenant,  adopt  Presbyteriani8m,and  suppress 
all  other  forms  of  Christian  worship.     The  Presbvterian 
majority  m  Parliament  was  ready  to  assent,  and  royalists 
S<  ots,  and  English  Presbyterians  seemed  at  length  united 
against  the  army,  now  face  to  face  with  a  supreme  crisis 
It  happened  that  in  April,  1648,  the  leaders  of  the  armv 
were  assembled  at  Windsor  for  conference.     They  gave 
tlio  first  day  of  meeting,  the  29th,  to  praver;  the  second, 
led   by   Cromwell   himself,  to  praver  and   searching  of 
heart.     But  on  the  third,  while  thev  were  still  in  session, 
pame  the  news   that  South  Wales  was  in  arms  for  the 
king  s  cause,  and   before  those  grave  men  separated  to 
meet  the  danger  they  vowed  solemnly  that,  if  victorious 
in  the  renewed  war,  they  would   call   "Charles   Stuart, 
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that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  that  he 
had  Bhed." 

The  situation  was  critical  for  a  time.  Throughout 
the  previous  war  the  fleet  had  been  firm  for  the  Parlia- 
^  .  .  „  mi-nt ;  now  part  of  it  went  over  to  the  royalist 
wwV!^Tiot«ry  Bide.  But  the  English  army  was  led  skilfully, 
tor  tb*  tray.  ^^^  ^hp  tj^e  ©f  victory  soon  turned  in  its 
favour.  Fairfax  *;he  commander-in-chief,  crushed  the 
royalists  in  Kei.  ind  Essex,  and  took  their  stronghold, 
Colchester.  Cromwell  marched  first  into  South  Wales, 
and,  victorious  there,  turned  his  face  northward.     In 

August,  1B48,  near  Preston  he 
fought  a  three  days'  battle  with 
a  Scottish  army,  badly  led  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  out- 
numbering his  own  by  three  to 
one.  It  was  the  first  struggle 
in  which  Cromwell  had  held  su- 
preme command,  and  his  vic- 
tory was  complete.  Ten  thou- 
sand prisoners,  among  them 
Hamilton  himself,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  army  of  not  more 
than  nine  thousand.  By  the 
autumn  the  war  was  over,  and 
on  Xovember  16,  Ireton,  Crom- 
well's son-in-law,  the  man  on  the  Parliamentary  side  best 
fitted  by  his  studies  for  the  task,  made  a  last  overture 
to  Charles  for  the  government  of  England :  Parliament 
was  to  meet  at  least  every  second  year  and  was  to  control 
the  state.  Perhaps  Charles  then  had  his  last  chance  of 
life.  Yet,  though  there  were  already  clamours  for  his 
head,  he  stenily  rejected  these  proposals.  Both  sides  had 
become  embittered.  The  view  of  the  victors  was  that 
those  who  Lad  renewed  the  war  were  guilty  of  murder ; 
they  shot  two  of  the  chief  officers  taken  at  Colchester, 
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and  sent  the  Duko  of  Hamilton  und  othor  leaden  to  the 
block,  und  it  wuh  improbable  that  he,  whom  the  army  chiefly 
blamed,  should  escaiM}.  On  December  1,  1648,  with  rude 
violence  soldiers  took  Charlea  from  Carisbrooke  to  Hurst 
Castle,  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  where  rescue  was  impos- 
sible, and  when  the  Parliament  protested  against  this  pro- 
ceeding, on  it  the  army  turned.  On  December  6  and  7 
Colonel  Pride  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  arrested,  or  refused  entrance  to,  all  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
army.  The  Parliament,  thus  reduced  by  *'  Pride's  Purge  " 
to  little  more  than  ono-third  of  its  former  strength,  now 
worked  with  the  party  in  the  state  that  soon  made  up  its 
mind  to  destroy  the  king. 

Charles  was  taken  to  Windsor.  Even  as  late  as  on 
December  25,  1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  spoke  strongly  for 
Thttrikiud  the  king's  life.  But  Charles  would  not  even 
ezMBtionof  receive  a  messenger  of  the  army  with  new 
'      "*■  overtures,  and  this  seems  finally  to  have  de- 

cided Cromwell  to  bring  him  to  trial.  It  was  a  course 
that  required  all  his  resolution.  The  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  there  were  now  rorcly  more  than  a  dozen  members, 
refuso-.l  tr»  aid  in  judging  the  king,  and  the  Scots,  always 
strong  for  the  monarchy,  protested  against  the  menace  of 
death  to  him  ;  but  a  few  determined  men  carried  out  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God.  On  January  6,  the 
purged  Commons  took  the  revolutionary  step  of  creating 
on  its  own  authority  a  High  Court  of  Justice  consisting 
of  1.35  persons  (of  whom  only  68  would  act)  to  try  Charles 
for  treason  in  levying  war  upon  the  Parliament  and  king- 
dom. On  January  20,  he  was  brought  to  Westminster  Hall, 
but  he  refused  to  plead  or  to  acknowledge  the  court  that 
tried  him.  The  proceedings  went  on  for  a  week.  Many 
of  Charles's  judges  would  have  shrunk  from  carrying  the 
case  through  to  the  end  had  not  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
held  them  to  their  tasic.    "  )    i  ;1  you,"  Cromwell  answered 
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to  some  questionings  of  Algernon  Sydney,  "  we  will  cut  off 
his  head  with  the  crown  upon  it."    On  January  27  the 


The  HoisE  of  Cummons. 
Fnnii  a  print  of  1048. 

king  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  still  firmly  believed 
that  to  no  human  tribunal  was  he  responsible,  and  be- 
fore that  of  God  he  was  ready  to  stand:  "I  fear  not 
death.  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me  ;  I  bless  my  God  I  am 
prepared."  On  a  frosty  morning,  the  30th  of  January, 
1640,  with  his  guards  he  walked  rapidly  from  St.  James's 
Palace  across  the  pjirk  to  Whitehall.  For  two  or  three 
hours  he  was  kept  waiting  in  a  bedchamber  of  the  palace, 
but  about  two  in  the  afternoon  came  the  final  scene. 
When  the  king  stepped  through  a  window  of  the  ban- 
queting  hall  to  the  fecaffold  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
groat  crowd  thronging  tlie  streets,  the  windows,  and  the 
roofs  of  houses,  lie  spoke,  but  his  voice  could  hardly 
reach  beyond  r),ose  with  him  on  the  scaffold.     "  I  am  the 
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martyr  of  the  people,"  he  said,  and  in  his  heart  he  believed 
that  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  were  safer  in  a 
king's  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Parliament.  The  axe— 
the  very  one  probably  which  had  been  used  on  Stratford— 
fell,  and  the  executioner  silently  held  up  the  bleeding 
head.  A  groan,  "  such  a  groan,"  said  an  eye  witness,  "  as 
I  never  heard  before  and  desire  that  I  may  never  hear 


The  Execltion  of  Ciiaklks  I. 

again,"  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  it  was  typical  of  the 
horror  with  which  all  Europe  regarded  the  tinal  act  of 
the  army. 

Summary  of  Dates 

The  Hampton  Court  Conference  was  in  1004.  The  Unnpow- 
der  Plot  was  in  16(hi.  The  Colony  of  Virjrinia  was  founded  in  1607. 
In  1614  Jaiues  dissolved  liis  second  Parliament  ("The  Addled  Parlia- 
ment'")  in  anger,  and  imprisoned  some  members.  The  Plymouth 
Colony  began  in  1620.    James  Fs  third  I'arliament  impeached  and 
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forced  the  dismissal  of  Francis  Bacon  in  1621.   War  witli  Si. 
broiie  out  in  1«24.    James  died  in  1«25,  and  the  struggle  betu.  .n 
King  and  Parliament  soon  became  acute  under  Charles  I.    The  Com- 
mons drew  up  The  Petition  of  Right  in  1628,  and  in  1«2» 
Charles  dissolved  Parliament,  sent  Sir  John  Eliot  and  others  to 
the  Tower,  and  ruled  for  eleven  y  ars  without  a  Parliament.    The 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  in  1630.    Wentworth  went 
to  Ireland  in  1633  as  Lord  Deputy,  and  Laud  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1«38.     In  1637  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  the 
ship  money  levied  by  Charles;  in  1689  the  Scots  forced  Charles  to 
make  The  Pacification  of  Berwick,  and  to  promise  to  let  Scotland 
settle  her  own  religious  questions.    The  Parliament  of  England  met 
m  1640  and  attacked  StraflTord.  who  was  executed  in  1641.  and 
Laud,  who  met  the  same  fate  in  1645.    The  »rand  Remonstrance 
was  made  in  NoTembcr,  1641,  and  Civil  War  began  in  1642.    Its 
chief  battles  were  Edgehill,  1642,  Marston  Moor,  1644,  and  Nase- 
by  (final  Royal  defeat),  1646.    The  Parliament  joined  the  Scots  in 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  1648,  and  in  that  year  the 
Westminster  Assembly  began  to  sit.   The  Scots  gave  up  Charles, 
who  surrendered  to  them  in  1646,  to  the  English  Parliament  in 

1647.  Disputes  arose  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Army.  Re- 
newed Civil  War  due  to  Charles  I's  negotiations  broke  out  in 

1648,  in  December  of  that  year  Pride's  Purge  gave  the  Army 
control  of  the  Parliament,  and  Charles  was  beheaded  on  Janu- 
ary 80,  1649. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
The  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate 

(164&-1660— 11  years) 

The  Comin-  iwealth 1649-1653 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector *16r)3-16.'58 

Richard  Cromwell,  Protector 1(558-1659 

[Religious  controversy  continued  to  give  the  dominant  note  to  the 
period  in  Europe.  Witinn  the  Uomaii  Catholic  Church  itself  the 
violent  dispute  between  Jesuits  ai'd  Jansenists  in  France  was  marked 
by  the  brilliant  writings  of  Pascal  against  the  Jesuits.  The  scien- 
tific spirit  was,  however,  growing  strong,  as  the  work  of  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  and  others  in  the  next  age  showed.] 

At  no  time  did  publa  -pinion  in  England  approve  of 
Charles  I's  execution.  A  story  is  told  that  Cromwell  went 
The  Long  alone,  late  at  night,  to  the  chamber  at  White- 

Parliament        hall  where  Charles's  body  lay,  lifted  the  lid 

i^JTreSio.  ^'■°™  *^"  ''^*"'  ^«^«d  ^«^g  "Pon  the  dead 
face,  and  then  sighed  out,  "  Cruel  necessity." 
The  army  had  come  to  think  that  Charles  was  the  last 
barrier  to  progress,  and  that  to  save  the  stote  he  must  be 
removed.  His  death  left  England  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy,  the  remnant  or  "  Rump  "  of  the  purged  Long 
Parliament.  Less  than  one  hundred  members  now  sat  in 
it,  but  on  the  theory  that  the  people  were  supreme,  and 
that  it  was  chosen  by  the  people,  it  asserted  absolute 
authority  and  acted  with  rapid  decision.  On  February  6, 
lfi49,  it  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  ;  on  February  7,  a. 
office  of  king ;  and  on  May  19,  it  declared  England  a  re- 
public.    The  nation  was  not  asked  to  approve  of  this 
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revolution,  for  tl  arliamcnt,  chosen  nearly  ten  years 
earlier,  ileemed  i.^elf  clothed  with  final  supremacy  It 
named  a  Council  of  State,  half  as  large  as  itself,  to  carry 
on  the  government,  and  committees  of  this  council  ruled 
England. 

The  new  government  had  abundant  use  for  the  con- 
suming energy  which  at  first  it  showed.     A  royalist  army 

Cromwell  in       ^ft  *''?  ^'*'''^'''  P^""*  «'  I^-eland,  the  Estates 
Ireland.  0^  Scotland   recognised   Charles's    son,  and 

monarchical   Europe  was  hostile  to  the  re- 
public that  had  slain  a  king.    Most  pressing  was  the  Irish 
question,  and  the   Parliament   promptly  named   Oliver 
Cromwell  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland.     In  the  summer  of  1649  Cromwell  went  to  Ire- 
land resolved  to  bring  order  out  of  its  chaos,  and  his 
work  there  is  to  this  day  a  bitter  memory.     He  had  to 
deal  with  a  terrible  situation.     In  her  last  days  Elizabeth 
had  confiscated  immense  areas  in  Ireland  on  account  of 
rebellions  against  the  crown.     A  little  later  James  I  car- 
ried  on  s-ystematic  "plantations"  of  Protestant  settlers  in 
the  north,  and  between  tliese  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
whom   they  really  ruled,  there   was  intense  bitterness' 
Mrafford's  iron  hand  had  checked  discontent,  but  after 
he  retired  tlie  province  of  Ulster  was,  in  1C41,  desolated 
by  a  cruel  revolt,  punished  in  the  succeeding  years  by 
horrors  not  less  cruel.     There  was  a  medley  of  parties. 
Ihe  Irish  Roman  Catholics  thought  that  the  time  was 
come  to  throw  off  the  Protestant  yoke;  the  Irish  royalists 
fought  for  a  king;  the  Puritans  for  a  Parliament  deter- 
mined to  retain  Protestant  supremacy;  and  a  new  faction 
was  created  when  the  Pope  sent  a  legate,  Rinuccini,  who 
was  to  annex  Ireland  either  to  the  Holy  See  or  to  some 
continental  state.     In  time  the  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
ests made  a  powerful  combination,  which  hoped  for  the 
kings  support;  but  when,  in  1641,  Charles  sent  the  Earl 
(afterward  the  Duke)  of  Ormonde  to  Ireland  to  take  up 
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the  work  of  Strafford,  he  would  not  accept  the  deinands 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  whom  he,  like  all  Englishmen  of 
that  age,  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  savages.  With 
Charles  I's  captivity,  the  royalist  cause  in  Ireland  was  for 
a  time  hopeless,  and  Ormonde,  fearing  the  English  Puri- 
tan less  than  the  Irish  Catholic,  surrendered  Dublin  to 

the  Parliament  and  retired  to 
France.  When  the  second  civil 
war  broke  out  in  England  in 
1648  he  returned ;  the  papal 
agent  Rinuccini  fled,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant 
royalists  drew  together.  The 
execution  of  Charles  I  cemented 
this  union,  and  in  time  nearly 
all  Ireland,  except  Dublin  and 
Derry,  was  in  Ormonde's  hands. 
It  was  expected  that  Charles  II 
would  land  in  Ireland  as  its 
king,  and  use  that  basis  for  his 
attack  upon  the  regicide  com- 
monwealth. Ormonde  laid  siege  to  Dublin,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  serious  when  Oliver  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin, 
on  August  13, 1649,  with  some  12,000  tried  veterans  of  the 
civil  war.  He  proclaimed  that  he  was  come  "  to  ask  an 
account  of  the  innocent  blood  that  hath  been  shed,"  and 
soon  the  Irish  learned  what  this  meant.  Three  weeks  after 
landing,  Cromwell  was  before  Drogheda,  in  which  were 
some  of  Ormonde's  best  regiments  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston. 
When  the  place  refused  to  surrender,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  put  to  the  sword  about 
three  thousand  people,  some  of  whom  were  non-combat- 
ants. Many  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  friars  were  killed, 
but  the  stories  of  the  massacre  of  women  and  children  in 
cold  blood  are  probably  false.  The  truth  itself  is  bad 
enough.     In  St.  Peter's  Church,  where,  as  Cromwell  notes 
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With  Puritan  fervour,  mass  had  been  celebrated  on  tlie 
previous  Sunday,  1,000  were  killed  by  his  troops.     The 
church  steeple,  in  which  many  had  taken  refuge,  was  set 
on  fire,  and  the  burning  wretches  in  the  flames  died  with 
curses  for  their  assailants  on  their  lips,     "I  wish,"  said 
Cromwell,  "that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of 
this  to  God  alone,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of  this 
mercy  belongs."     He  marched  on  Wexford,  gave  its  gar- 
rison an  hour  in  which  to  yield  unconditionally,  and,  when 
they  refused,  carried  that  place  also  by  storm,  and  again 
put  some  two  or  three  thousand  people  to  the  sword. 
Cromwell's  defence  of  this  awful  rigour  was  that  it  would 
terrify  the  land  into  submission  and  save  further  blood- 
shed.   Perhaps  it  did.    Town  after  town  opened  its  gates 
to  him,  and  within  a  few  months  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land was  in  his  hands. 

Then  came  the  cruellest  part  of  Cromwell's  work.    The 
Puritan  mind  knew  no  lenience  for  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Th6  Prot..tant  '®*^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Roman  Catholic  Irish ;  the 
toShJdT         ^^\^^  landholders  were  now  at  the  conquer- 
or's  mercy,  and  the  soldiers  who  followed 
Cromwell  expected  pay  in  Irish  land.    England  annexed 
Ireland,  which  during  the  strife  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
population,  abolished  its  Parliament,  and  carried  out  an 
enormous  scheme  of  eviction.     The  Catholic  landowners 
were  ordered  to  remove  from  their  homes  into  a  region  of 
Connaught,  for  the  most  part  barren  and  desolate,  and 
after  May  1, 1654,  those  found  east  of  the  appointed  bound- 
ary were  to  be  punished  by  death.     The  actual  tillers  of 
the  soil  th,3  stern  measure  did  not  greatly  affect     They 
remained  where  they  were,  and  only  changed  masters;  it 
was  the  educe +.ed  and  well-to-do  landowners  who  suffered, 
and  young  and  old  were  alike  compelled  to  make  their 
toilsome  way,  usually  on  foot,  into  Connaught.     Of  those 
who  refused  to  go  severe  example,  were   made.     And 
there  wore  other  sufferers  whose  lot  was  more  terrible. 
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Irish  officers  and  soldiers,  numbering,  it  is  said,  about 
30,000  or  40,000,  went,  after  their  cause  was  lost,  from 
Ireland  to  the  Continent,  to  fight  in  after  years  the  bat- 
tles of  other  states  against  England ;  but  of  their  wives 
and  families  many  remained  in  Ireland,  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  be  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  and  sold  as  slaves.  Massacre  was  terrible,  but  the 
long  suffering  of  eviction  and  slavery  was  far  worse.  Xor 
did  time  undo  these  wrongs.  The  day  came  when  the 
Puritan  party,  which  laid  so  heavy  a  hand  on  Ireland,  itself 
fell  in  England ;  but  for  the  sufferers  in  Ireland  Charles 
II,  when  restored,  although  he  promised  much,  did  little. 
It  is  true  that  in  1661  the  revived  Irish  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  of  Settlement  which  provided  that  Roman  Catholic 
landowners,  who  had  been  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
rebellion  of  1641  and  following  years,  should  got  back  their 
lands,  but  the  Cromwellian  soldiers  were  also  to  retain 
their  grants,  or  to  be  given  an  equivalent  elsewhere  in 
Ireland.  Moreover,  few  Irish  Catholics  could  prove  their 
absolute  freedom  from  rebellion.  They  seemed  likely  to 
recover  little ;  but  finally,  by  the  Act  of  Explanation  of 
1665,  the  new  owners  gave  up  to  the  old  one-third  of  their 
land.  About  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Ireland  remained 
in  pcs=iession  of  a  small  number  of  Protestants,  who  con- 
tinuca  to  rule  the  country  and  to  have  the  native  Irish  as 
their  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Puritan  republic  in  England  the  worship  of  the 
Anglican  Church  alone  was  tolerated  in  Ireland,  and  not 
only  many  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  Presbyterians,  left 
the  country  rather  than  submit  to  the  final  Stuart  set- 
tlement. 


Oliver  Cromwell  himself  remained  in  Ireland  less  than 
a  year,  for  early  in  1650  there  was  pressing  need  of  him 
elsewhere.  It  was  evident  that  England  must  subdue  not 
only  Ireland  but  Scotland.     Six  days  after   Charles  I's 
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death  the  Scottish  Estates  proclaimed  his  son,  Cliarles  II, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland-a  direct  act 

of  defiance  of  the  English  republic.     But  the 
BcoS:  S^^^^  ^'•^^^  o^  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Earl  of 

Argj-Io,  head  of  the  great  Campbell  clan, 
were  resolved  that  if  Charles  ruled  at  all.  it  must  be  as  a 
Presbyterian  king.  Montrose  thought  to  win  Scotland  for 
Charles  without  the  Covenant,  and  early  in  1G50  landed 
in  the  north  with  a  small  force.  It  was  soon  cut  to  pieces, 
Montrose  was  taken,  and  on  May  21  the  adventurous 
k-'ider  against  covenanting  Scotland  was  hanged  at  Edin- 
burgh as  an  outlaw.  Since  Scotland  thus  showed  its  re- 
solve to  support  Presbyterin^nism,  and  Cromwell  had  de- 
stroyed all  hope  from  Ireland,  Charles  now  yielded,  took 
the  Covenant,  and  declared  that  his  father,  in  refusing  it, 
had  opposed  the  will  of  Ood.  Time  was  to  show  the  value 
of  an  easy-going  voluptuary's   adoption  of  the  sternest 
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Puritanism.  IIo  wont  to  Scotland  in  June,  1G50,  kept 
strict  fasts,  heard  long  prayers  and  sermons,  and  tried  to 
appear  grave,  but  all  the  time  "  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek." 

On  royalist  Presbyterianism  the  English  republic  must 
make  war,  and  Cromwell  entered  Scotland  in  July.     Ho 

Th«oo  ^***^  ^^^  *''^  English  commander-in-chief,  for 

«f  aoHT*      Fairfax  resigned  rather  than  attack  his  fellow 
Presbyterians.    In  September  Cromwell,  with 
an  inferior  force,  overwhelmed  the  Scots,  under  David  Les- 
lie,  at  Dunbar,  took  10,000  prisoners,  occupied  Edinburgii, 
and  was  soon  busy  rebuking  the  Presbyterians  for  their 
hostile  attitude  to  their  triumphant  spiritual  brethren, 
the  English  Independents.     In  February,  1651,  he  lay  at 
the  point  of  death  from  fever,  but  by  June  he  was  again 
in  the  field  carrying  the  war  into  the  Highlands.     I^es- 
lie,  hoping  that  a  royalist  rising  would  greet  the  young 
king  who  was  with  him, 
took  the  bold  course  of 
leaving  Cromwell  in  the 
north  and  marching  south 
into  England,  which,  how- 
ever, gave  a  cold  welcome 
to  a  king  supported  by  a 
Scottish    invading    army. 
But  not  until  the  Scots 
were  as  far  south  as  Wor- 
cester did  Cromwell  over- 
take them.     On  Septem- 
ber 3,  the  anniversary  of 
Dunbar,  there  was  another 
terrible  battle,  and  Crom- 
well won  a  complete  vic- 
tory.   Though  Charles  II 

managed,  after  many  perils,  to  e.scape  to  France,  not  a 
regiment  or  company  of  the  Scottish  army  reached  the 
25 
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border.  Thousands  perished;  half  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land  were  prisoners  iu  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  within 
a  few  months  Scotland  itself  was  a  conqnered  country. 
The  viitors  abolished  the  Scottish  Parliament,  united  the 
country  to  England,  and  allowed  it  and  Ireland  each 
to  send  thirty  members  to  the  I'arliament  at  London. 
Though  it  seemed  a  pitiful  ending  to  the  long  struggle 
against  Charles  I,  in  which  Scotland  had  played  so  great 
a  part,  Scotland  gained  something.  She  had  free  trade 
with  her  larger  neighbour,  she  had  peace  atul  order  un- 
known before,  and  full  play  for  the  spiritual  forces  of 
Presbyterianism.  It  was  indeed  a  dark  day  for  Scotland 
when  the  union  ended  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
While  at  home  the  republic  served  this  glorious  appren- 
ticeship in  war,  Europe  professed  to  scorn  and  despise  it. 

War  with  ^^^^^  *'*'*"  ^"®  °'  ^^^  ^"^'oy«  to  t'>e  Continen- 

HolUnd.  tal  states  were  murdered,  and  it  could  gtt 

no  redress ;  royalist  privateers,  under  Rupert, 
preyed  upon  its  commerce,  and  were  sheltered  bv  foreign 
courts.  To  make  its  position  secure  the  Commonwealth 
needed  a  great  navy,  and  in  Robert  Blake  found  at  length 

the  man  who  could  organize  it. 
By  the  beginning  of  1C51  Blake 
had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
Rupert's  ships,  and  soon  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  entered  the  Mediterra- 
nean, attacked  French  commerce, 
and  showed  England  to  be  for- 
midable in  regions  new  to  her 
activity.    Cardinal  Mazarin  made 
peaceful    overtures   in   the   end 
for  France,  and  the  two  greatest 
continental  powers,  France  and 
,.  Spain,  both  recognised  the  repub- 

lic.    But  victory  did  not  always  wait  upon  the  Common- 
wealth.   In  Holland,  also  a  revolutionary  and  Protestant 
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republic,  it  found  its  most  strenuous  foe.    The  two  states 
were   commer  iul  rivals,  and   in   October,   1651,  by  to 
^av.gatlon  Act,  Kngland  excluded  the  Dutcl.  fr^n.  trar^ 
•    .ng  w.th  the  English  colonies,  and  forbade  Dutch  ships 
to  brmg  to  Kngland  the  products  of  any  country  bj 
the,r  own      By  May,  1G52,  these  rivalries  had   brou^h 
on  war       B  ake  was   beaten  of!   Dungenesn  by  Trof 
he  Du  oh  admiral;  the  command  of  the  Chan.fel  pasTed 

the  Lngl  sh.  the  story  was  told  that   Tron.p  carried  a 

broom  at  h.s  masthead  to  show  his  resolve  to 'sweep  them 

from  the  seas.      In  the  Mediterranean  too  the  English 

aded   and  they  did  not  recover  themselves  until  Feb  u 

tlle  Chan  J  ''''''  ^""  ""^^  '^'^'''  -'— ^  «' 
A  government's  strength  is  tested  most  severely  by 
defeat  m  war  n  England  there  was  much  discSrl^ 
n.  deolln.  of  Which  turned  against  the  Parliament.  Its  con- 
P«lKnt.  f  """.'"^  ^""^'Sy  changed  in  a  few  years  to  fee- 
.rn  •  •  wf  '"'^^''^'^y'  «nd  some  of  its  members  were 
growing  rich  through  bribes  and  spoils.     It  raised  money 

the  king  including  his  magnificent  collection  of  pictures 

It  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  cathedrals  themselves 
and  even  began  the  work  at  Lichfield.  To  meet  the  e  or-' 
mous  expenditure  of  the  war  it  sold  the  estates  of  many 
royalists,  confiscating  by  a  single  act  the  property  of  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  persons,  most  of  them  Lo^cent  of 

T  Ti  ,°  *"  ^^^'"''  *^"  «*«*^-  Partiality,  injustice 
he  selfish  pursuit  of  private  ends,  the  greedy  monopoly 
of  office  and  needless  delay  of  business-the  faults,  in  a 
TJnff^  TT  «''?*^«hy-were,  with  truth,  charged 
against  the  Parliament,  and  meanwhile  those  in  earnest 
m  the  revolution,  and  especially  the  officers  of  the  army, 
were  demanding  a  really  reformed  government. 
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Cromwell  stood  between  the  army  atul  the  Parliament, 
using  his  influence  for  moderation.  Though  the  "urlia- 
ThatxpoliloB  Dic'^t  was  determined  to  retain  j)ower  and 
of  tb*  Lone  not  to  dissolve,  the  otlk-ers  insisted  that  there 
w  u«nt.  ghmild  be  a  new  election,  a  new  Parliament, 
and  a  radical  programme  of  ri'forn>.  At  the  beginning 
of  1G53  Cromwell  could  barely  keep  u.h  army  from  using 
force  against  the  Parliament,  of  which  le  himself  soon 
despaired.  It  interfered  with  his  plans  for  religious  work 
in  Wales,  and  it  would  not  make  reasonable  terms  wilii 
the  Dutch,  hut  the  crowning  offence  came  when  it  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  make  its  own  existence  permanent :  in 
future  there  was  to  be  no  general  election ;  vacancies  were 
merely  to  be  filled  as  they  occurred.  On  April  10,  1('.5;}, 
Cromwell  held  a  conference  with  the  Parliamentary  lead- 
ers They  agreed  to  use  their  influence  to  delay  the  objec- 
tionable bill,  but  on  the  next  morning,  the  20th,  news  came 
to  him  at  Whitehall  that  the  Parliament  was  Fuirrying  the 
bill  through,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  it  was  law,  of 
adjourning  until  November.  Angry  at  tin  broken  prom- 
ises, he  hurried  down  to  the  House  with  a  gi^sani  of  soldiers, 
whom  he  .stationed  at  the  approadu't;.  lie  took  his  seat 
as  a  member,  and  soon  rose  to  speak.  As  he  went  on  his 
anger  mastered  him.  In  violent  language  he  charged  the 
assembly  with  abuse  of  its  powers,  and  individual  members 
with  profligacy,  drunkenness,  and  << irruption ;  and  when 
his  wrath  was  at  a  white  heat,  lie  turned  to  Harrison,  a  fel- 
low officer,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  in  the  sold  K-rs.  Ttiey 
marched  grimly  in,  and  the  memt>ers  were  forced  to  retire 
— Cromwell  giving  stern  orders  when  there  was  any  show 
of  resistance.  The  mace,  the  symbol  of  the  Parliament's 
authority,  lay  on  the  table.  '-  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
bauble?"  said  Cromwell.  "Here,  take  it  away."  A 
bauble  was  the  fantastically  '.k-corated  baton  carried  by 
the  conrt  fool  as  a  n!'.>f'k  sy— tio!  nf  nffico,  Bv  yn  oth«^r 
term  could  Cromwell  show  more  completely  his  contempt 
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for  whiit  th.'  Loiijj  Piirliument  hud  Wonio.  ItH  expulsion 
loft  the  niastfry  of  tlio  threo  kingdoms  with  him  and  the 
army. 

WoiiM  Cromwell  make  himself  king,  would  ho  rcHtoro 
tho  StuurtH,  or  would  ho  try  to  sot  up  some  new  type  of 
government?      lie    summoned,  in    his  own 
name,  an  "Captain  (leneral,"  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  the  Puritan  leaders  to  form 
ft  new  Parliament.    They  were,  however,  not  chosen  by  the 
people.     The  Independent  ehurchoH  sent  in  names  of  ap- 
proved persons,  and  Cromwell's  Council  of  Officers  choso 
from  these  the  members  of  the  Nominated  Parliament, 
whi.h  was  called  tho  "Little"  Parliament,  from  its  small 
numbers,  and  sometimes  "  Barebones's"  Parliament,  from 
"  Praise  God  "  Hareboncs,  the  zealous  junior  member  for 
London.     It  met  on  July  4.     Cromwell  looked  upon  this 
assembly  with  enthusiastic  good-will,  and  hopes  were  high 
that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  and   that  by  tho  wise  and 
righteous  men  so  carefully  selected  every  abuse  would 
now  be  reformed.     The  new  Parliament  was  soon  busily 
engaged.    Some  of  the  members  worked  zealously  on  their 
plans  to  end  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  simplify  the  law, 
to  abolish  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  make  the  judges  ia- 
dependent,  and  to  give  congrosrations  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  ministers.     But  some  talked,  too,  of  reducing 
the  army,  and  of  abolishing  the  Church  tithe— the  chief 
means  of  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion— proposals 
that  Cromwell  disliked,  and  that  aroused  great  opposition 
from  those  aflFecicu.     The  system  which  the  Nominated 
Parliament  represented  was  not  satisfactory.     There  was 
no  single  head  of  the  state,  something  indispensable  to 
the  English  machinery  of  government,  and  no  provision 
was  made  for  elections  in  which  the  nation  itself  could  be 
appealed  to.     .Some  of  the  leaders  were  ready  with  a  com- 
plete constitution,  while  others  wished  to  carry  out  radical 
reforms  even  in  defiance  of  tho  army.     But  the  moderate 
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party  would  do  nothing  to  offend  Cromwell,  and  finally, 
cr'  Dt'cember  13,  1G53,  with  a  plan  for  a  better  system  in 
view,  they  carried  in  the  House  a  resolution  to  hand  their 
powers  back  to  him,  and  to  dissolve.     When  the  minority 
protested  against  self-effacement  soldiers  dispersed  them. 
Once  more  the  three  kingdoms  were  in  Cromwell's  hands. 
To  try  to  settle  some  permanent  form  of  government 
wcs  most  necessary.     Major-General  Lambert  had  long 
pressed  for  a  written  constitution,  and  he 
•Protector.  ^^^  Other  officers  now  produced  one  called 
"The    Instrument  of  Government,"   which 
Cromwell  accepted.    A  state  Church  and  religious  liberty 
for  all  but  Boman  Catholics  and  Anglicans ;  a  Parliament 
with  a  single  chamber  to  meet  at  least  every  third  year 
but  not  to  be  dissolved  until  it  had  sat  five  months ;  and 
a  head  of  the  government  to  be  called  a  "  Protector,"  who 
was  to  command  the  land  and  sea  forces,  were  its  chief  fea- 
tures.   Events  moved  rapidly  in  those  days  of  revolution, 
and  on  December  16,  1653,  the  fourth  day  after  the  dis- 
solved Parliament  ceased  to  exist,  Cromwell  was  installed 
as  Protector  under  the  new  constitution.     Though  it  was 
really  the  army  which  gave  him  his  office,  men  noticed 
that  he  wore  plain  civilian's  dress,  for  he  knew  that  the 
rule  of  the  soldier  was  hateful  to  England.    Under  the 
new  constitution  his  sway  was  far  from  absolute.    He  had 
a  Parliament  with  four  hundred  members  from  England, 
and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  thirty  each ;  he  could  not 
veto  its  enactments,  nor  could  he  dismiss  the  Council 
of  State  of  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one  members,  who 
were  to  advise  him.    But  the  executive  power  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  wholly  his,  and  made  him  the  real  ruler. 
When  the  Parliament  met  on  September  3, 1654,  the  mem- 
bers showed  at  once  a  disposition  to  claim  sole  authority, 
and  proceeded  as  if  they  might  place  further  limits  upon 
the  Protector.     But  Cromwell  insisted  that  he  as  well  as 
they  had  a  mandate  from  the  nation  and  that  they  must 
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not  alter  tlie  "  Fundamentals  "  dividing  authority  between 
Parliament  and  himself.  Within  little  more  than  a  week 
his  soldiers  stood  at  the  door  of  the  House  and  barred 
the  way  to  all  who  would  not  sign  a  formal  "  Recogni- 
tion"  of  this  position.  About  a  hundred  members  were 
excluded.  Later,  the  Parliament  claimed  control  of  the 
army,  and  then,  with  the  tenacity  of  Charles  I,  Oliver  in- 
sisted upon  his  prerogative  as  general  by  sea  and  land 
On  January  22,  1C55,  when  the  five  lunar  months  of  sitting 
had  expired,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament  as  a  menace  to 
the  public  good.  For  nearly  two  years  after  this  no  Par- 
liament sat,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  ruled  England. 

"A  larger  soul,  I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  house 
of  clay  than  his  was,"  said  a  member  of  Cromwell's  own 
The  character     ^  J"'®*'^'*!-     Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  was  in 
of  CromweU.       advance  of  his  age ;  he  loved  toleration  when 
the  best  men  of  his  time  thought  it  sin  to 
allow  error  to  exist  without  repression.     Prompt,  deter- 
mined,  and  vigorous,  he  looked  facts  steadily  in  the  face 
"  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared," 
he  said,  "  but  our  own  sin  and 
sloth."      Religious   convictions 
lay  behind  everything  that  he 
did.     He  told  France  that  she 
must  not  withdraw  the  tolera- 
tion given  to  Protestants  by  the 
Edict  of  Xantes ;  when  he  heard 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  perse- 
cuted   Waldensian    Church    he 
wept,  and  himself  gave  £2,000 
for  its  relief ;  he  went  into  bat-    ""^■*''  <"R"vweli.  (i:.!)!>-ir-,8). 

sLTltl;/"^''^'"'  v^"'  ^"^  ""^^  ^"^  '«*  his  enemies  be 

Trinll'  .'"    n  ^'P''     ^^''  ''«  ^««  ''^^  ''"^^^^^  ^^om  the 
grim  and  stern  Puritan  our  fancy  paints.     He  drank  beer 

and  light  wme,  used  tobacco,  and  was  passionately  fond 

of  music.     Uhen  his  daughter  Frances  was  married,  the 
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dancing  was  kept  up  in  Whitehall  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     He  loved  a  jeat,  and  would  break  oflt  from 
Berious  work  at  Whitehall  to  make  verses  with  Thurloe  his 
secretary.    His  humour  was  grim  enough.    "What  a  crowd 
came  out  to  your  lordship's  triumph ! "  was  said  to  him  in 
Bristol  when  he  returned  from  victory  in  Ireland.    "  Yes," 
said  Oliver,  "  but  if  it  were  to  see  me  hanged  how  many 
more  there  would  be."   He  was  fond  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing and  liked  good  horses.    His  domestic  affections  were 
especially  keen.    But  though  gentle  at  home,  his  solid  stat- 
ure, massive  head,  big  nose,  and  firm  mouth  show  always 
the  quality  of  strength ;  when  once  he  had  sought  God's 
leading  and  made  up  his  mind,  nothing  could  shake  his  ad- 
amantine will.    Through  it  Charles  I  went  to  the  scaffold. 
A  little  later  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  was 
concerned  in  an  assassination  in  the  streets  of  London. 
England  was  engaged  in  delicate  negotiations  with  Por- 
tugal, and  every  effort  was  made  tc  induce  Cromwell  to 
spare  the  guilty  man,  but  he  was  unrelenting,  and  on 
the  day  that  one  brother  signed  the  Portuguese  treaty 
with  England  the  other  went  to  the  gallows.    Living  in 
an  age  of  revolution  in  which  the  ultimate  appeal  was  to 
force,  Cromwell  relied  too  much  upon  the  strong  arm  as 
the  best  instrument  of  government.    When  he  became 
Protector  he  was  told  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  the 
nation.    «  There  will  be  nine  in  ten  against  you."   "  Very 
well,"  said  he,  "but  what  if  I  disarm  the  nine  and  put  a 
sword  in  the  tenth  man's  hands  ?    Would  not  that  do  the 
business?"    He  cared  little  for  the  niceties  of  constitu- 
tional theory,  and  was  as  ready  to  destroy  an  arbitrary 
Parliament  as  an  arbitrary  king.    In  his  heart  he  was 
always  a  believer  in  the  monarchical  principle. 

In  the  way  of  settled  government  were  enormous  obsta- 
cles. The  Puritan  party  was  profoundly  divided.  A  fanat- 
ical section,  led  by  Major-General  Harrison,  clamoured 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Fifth  Monarchy  to  succeed  the 
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four  ancient  monarchies,  and  of  this  fifth  monarchy  Jesus 
Chnst  was  to  be  king.    «  The  Levellers,"  led  by  John  Lil! 
Ormwdi',        !;"rne  were  clamorous  for  democratic  equal- 
diftmiti...        Jty-    Republicans  like  Vane  and  Ludlow,  who 
tn  .n«       •     u^  formerly  acted  with  Cromwell,  refused 
to  recognise  hjs  government;  and  the  Presbyter  an  party 
chafed  under  his  policy  of  toleration.    Lawyers  attacked 
HZ'f  f/'^^^^^^-t-'s  rule,  and  some  of  the  udges 
revealed  doubts  when  the  validity  of  taxes  imposed  bv  his 
ordinances  was  questioned.    The  Protector  amidst  these 
difficulties  was  firm  and  thoroughgoing.    He  held  S 

^ZrTT'  "'"'  ''''  o-ly-alidone  in  England  and 
those  disputing  its  authority  felt  his  heavy  hand.  M 
Salisbury,  in  March,  1655,  the  royalists  rose  under  Colone 

anTth  „t'  v'^-^Tf^'  '""'^'''^  «-°  dispersed  them 
and  then  he  divided  England  into  eleven  districts  unde^ 

a^  many  major-generals,  who  preserved  order  with  Spar- 
In^  7  A  ^^'^  ^''^^'^  ^^^'  ^°y«"«t«  ^  irreconcilable, 
and  forced  them  to  pay  a  special  tax  to  support  the  mili: 
tary  force  which  held  them  down.  The  rule  of  the  major- 
generals  was  efficient,  but  it  was  the  undisguised  rule  of 
force,  which  did  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  to  turn 
the  nation  against  Cromwell's  government. 

In  September,  1656,  the  Protector  met  his  second  Par- 
liament under  "The  Instrument  of  Government."    The 
Constitution  permitted  him  to  defer  the  meet- 
ing for  another  year,  but  England  was  at 
war  with  Spain  and  he  needed  money.    His 
major-generals  had  promised  that  the  elec- 
tions  should  be  favourable  to  the  government, 
but  everywhere  protests  appeared  against  military  rule. 
Cromwell  had  to  exclude  no  less  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers from  the  House  because  of  their  disloyalty  to  him. 
«ut  even  the  docile  remainder  condemned  the  sway  of  the 
soldiers.   Already  men's  minds  were  turning  to  the  old  form 
of  government  by  king  and  Parliament  as  the  only  possible 
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one.    This  Cv,nviction  was  dominant  in  the  revolutionary 
Parhament  itself,  and  on  March  25, 1657,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority,  it  decided  to  ask  Cromwell  to  become  king 
and  to  rule  England  under  the  old  forms.    But  Oliver's 
officers  met  the  proposal  with  a  storm  of  reproaches.   After 
a  terrible  struggle  they  had  got  rid  of  one  king;  should 
they  now  have  another."    On  March  31  the  Parliament 
presented  to  Cromwell   its  proposal  under  the  title  of 
"The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice."    He  himself  cared 
little  for  the  title  of  king.    It  was  only,  he  said, "  a  feather 
in  a  hat,"  but  he  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  not  to 
long,  as  the  nation  longed,  for  some  government  that 
would  make  the  foundations  of  order  secure,  after  all  the 
failures  of  military  despotism.     Finally,  after  v.eeks  of 
deliberation,  he  refused  the  title  of  king,  but  agreed  to  ac- 

The  "Petition     ^^^^  ^^^  °^^  constitution  contained  in  "  The 
MdAdTioe."      Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  head  of  the  state  should  be 
not  king  but  Protector.    There  was  now  to  be  a  second 
chamber;  the  Parliament  was  to  enjoy  most  of  the  privi- 
leges of  its  ancient  prototype ;  the  Prot"-tor  was  to  have 
regal  powers,  and  to  nominate  both  his         successor  and 
the  seventy  members  of  the  new  second  cl.  ..iber.    In  June, 
1657,  Cromwell  wad  once  more  installed  as  Protector,  this 
time  with  ceremonial  similar  to  that  of  an  ancient  corona- 
tion.   In  1653  the  army  had  made  him  Protector;  now  this 
was  due  to  the  Parliament,  and  he  fondly  hoped  that  as 
the  nominee  of  the  nation  his  rule  had  at  last  full  validity. 
His  hopes  proved  vain  ;  tlie  English  mind,  accustomed 
to  the  slow  growth  of  institutions,  would  freely  accept 
Oromweii'g        °f '^  ^^^^  ^'^^^  had  sanctioned.    The  new 
qoMTdwith       Upper  House,  to  which  Cromwell  named  his 
Parliint.        ^^'^*  friends,  excited  special  derision,  and  in 
the  Lower  House  the  Republicans  gained  con- 
trol.    In  January,  1658,  the  new  Parliament  met  and 
witlun  a  month  it  was  quarrelling  with  Cromwell.    Though 
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he  called  the  new  second  chan.ber  the  House  of  Lords 
the  republican  Commons  would  call  it  only  "the  otlior 
House,"  and  claimed  that  a  real  House  of  Lords  would  be 
a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.     There  was  even 
a  plot  to  depose  Cromwell  from  the  headship  of  the  army 
and  to  put  Fairfax  in  his  place,  and  the  Protector,  as 
usual,  took  decisive  action.      On  February  4,  1G58    he 
summoned  both  chambers  before  him,  rebuked  them  for 
disloyalty  to  "  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  told 
them  that  they  were  playing  the  game  of  the  royalists, 
and  after  a  fiery  speech  ended  with  this:  "I  do  dissolve 
this  Parliament,  and  let  Cod  be  judge  between  you  and 
me.      He  expected  in  due  course  to  summon  a  new  Par 
liament,  but  in  that  year  he  died. 

Such  were  some  of  the  difficulties  amid  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  carried  on  the  government  of  England.     Yet 
TheDatchWar.  f!'®  "®^®''  ^^^  ^^"6  Jears  more  glorious  than 
those  of  his  protectorate.     The  Dutch  War 
disastrous  at  first,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England  • 
It  was  a  naval  war,  and  Holland  lost  some  1,400  sail,  amoncj' 
them  IJO  men-of-war.    Cromwell,  like  Kapoleon,  had  a 
splendid  audacity  in  planning  to  control  the  world.    Hia 
desire  was  that  England  and  Holland  should  unite  to  form 
one  state,  that  Holland  should  take  Asia  as  her  sphere  of 
influence,      i  England,  America.     Xot  only  would  trade 
prosper;  thy  would  carry  Protestantism  to  two  conti- 
nents.   But  the  Dutch  did  not  relish  proposals  that  meant 
the  dominance  over  her  of  England,  the  stronger  partner  • 
they  were  gradually  modified,  and  finally,  when  amidst 
great  rejoicings  peace  was  concluded  on  April  5, 1654  the 
plan  of  union  was  abandoned.     That  Cromwell  should 
have  pressed  it,  reveals  his  failure  to  understand  national 
feeling  in  Holland. 

Though  the  Dutch  plan  failed,  Cromwell  was  resolved 
to  extend  England's  supremacy,  and  he  next  attacked 
bpain,  which  at  first  had  been  more  friendly  than  France 
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to  the  English  republic.    It  was  the  Eliz^ibethan  strugcle 
revived.    Spam  still  massacred  or  enslaved  Englishmen 
Wm  with  Spain  io»nd  Within  the  precincts  of  the  Caribbean 
j'i^""     f'"' t"^  ^^'"  ^^  *^"^«  0'  'o'-mal  peace  Eng- 
Ifi-id  Cr       ^^°'^'""«^*  *»««•  pretensions.    In  December, 
1654,  Cromwell  sent  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies 
His  plan  was  to  seize  San  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  other 
islands,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panaml  if  pos;ib  e  and  to 
win  control  of  the  trade  routes  of  Spanish  America.    But 
from  the  first  the  venture  was  badly  managed,  and  for 
this  Cromwell  must  be  chiefly  blamed.    He  divided  the 

IhTv  K,'  ^T""'  '**''*  ^"  ^"^«"^-  history,  and 
Robert  \  enables,  the  one  as  admiral,  the  other  as  g;;eral. 
Their  force  of  about  9,000  men  consisted  not  of  tried 
Puritan  soldiers,  but  of  the  riffraff  of  London  streets; 
and  disreputable  recruits  from  Barbados  and  other  West 
Indian  colonies.  It  was  a  debauched  and  cowardly  host 
badly  equipped  and  badly  led.     Repulsed  from  San  Do 

attacked  Jamaica,  whose  Spanish  defenders  had  but  five 
hundred  fighting  men  The  English  seized  and  still  hold 
the  island,  but  notwithstanding  this  gain,  Cromwell  looked 

«?n?w^  I  ""Pl^/"«^  "«  »^  ignominious  failure,  and 
aent  both  Penn  and  Venables  to  the  Tower  for  a  time 

Cromwell  had  a  magnificent  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  sail,  and  used  it  in  time  of  peace  in  a  way 
Oromweir,  ^Jf  ^  international  law  would  not  now  tolerate, 
foreign  poUoy.      "  "en  she  seized  Jamaica,  England  was  at 

ih.  vr  a:  ^^*''  ""'^^  ^l"*'"-  ^°  1^54  Blake  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  also  in  a  time  of  nominal  peace,  with 

Snr  w'?''l"°*  ^"'^  ''''  ^'^^PP'"^  «^  Franc;  and 
Spam,  but  also  that  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  two  Mo- 
hammedan states   of    North  Africa.     F^nce  was  no^ 
anxious  to  fight  England,  but  Spain  finally  declared  wa 
m  February,  165G.    The  English  soon  Jon  new  nava 
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laurels:  on  April  20, 1657,  Blake  entered  the  harbour  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  and  without  the  loss  of  an  Eng. 
hsh  ship  destroyed  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet  of  sixteen 
sail.    Worn  out  by  his  labours,  he  died  on  the  way  home, 
leaving  a  name  in  the  annals  of  the  English  navy  second 
only  to  Drake  and  Nelson.    England  entered  into  formal 
alliance  with  France  against  Spain :  Cromwell's  redcoats 
fought  side  by  side  with  Frenchmen    under   Turenne 
before  Dunkirk,  and  in  June,  1658,  by  securing  that  for- 
tress,  Cromwell  gave  England  a  stronghold  upon  the  Con- 
tinont  of  Europe  like  Calais  of  old,  and  like  her  present 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.    A  poet  of  the  time  calls  him  «  The 
Worlds  Protector."    At  his  demand  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
stopped  his  atrocious  persecutions  of  the  Waldensians,  and 
Cromwell  held  himself  ready  also  to  aid  the  Protestants 
of  northern  Europe.     His  was  no  policy  of  "splendid 
isolation." 

The  command  of  the  seas  gave  Oliver  easy  communi- 
cation  with  the  colonial  possessions  of  fireat  Britain.    At 

OwmweU'.  °°®  ".'°®  ^®  ^'"^^^^  ^^^  thought  of  going  to 

oolonWpoUoy.    America,  and  he  always  took  a  keen  interest 
in  colonial  matters.    The  imperial  mind  that 
united  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  was  not  without 
schemes  of  colonial  empire.     Xew  England  fell  readily 
into  line  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  mother  land,  and 
when  Barbados  and  Virginia  showed  a  disposition  to  take 
sides  with  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  were 
sternly  repressed.      Eager  for  territory,  Cromwell  was 
about  to  attack  the  Dutch  colony  of  Manhattan-now 
i««T  ^    State-when  peace  was  made  with  Holland  in 
lt.54.    He  seized  from  France  a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
^N  ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  Canada,  and  England 
held  this  territory  until  Charies  II  handed  it  back      \s 
we  have  seen,  it  was  Cromwell  who  secured  Jamaica     The 
government  of  Charies  II,  though  subservient  to  France 
continued   Cromwell's  colonial  policy  as  against  other' 
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states  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  Xorth  America,  and  re- 
fused  to  cede  Jamaica  back  to  Spain.  In  f„ct,  Cromw  U 
and  h.s  associates  created  a  precedent  iu  colonization  for 
the  Stuarts  and  their  successors. 

manded  by  the  army,  of  reforming  the  laws  of  England    Ue 

Oromwu-,         an";Dded  the  procedure  and  reduced  the  fees 

damaitioiKdioy.  ^t  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  tried  thorough- 

ly  to  reform  the  criminal  law,  but  did  not  rule 

level  IT'^  ^  ''  li-  "^  '^^"^^^  ^"""g  -  -  duel  to  the 
level  of  murder.  His  government  showed  great  zeal  for 
education,  and  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  7t  Oxford 
he  took  especial  interest  in  higher  education.  He  planned 
aun>.ersityforthe  north,  and  founded  a  college  at  Dur 
ham,  which  was  dispersed  at  the  Restoration,  but  refound- 
ed  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy.   Cromwell,  lik;  Henry  vTlI 

Hnrv  t     "''  ?''''''''  ''"^^'  ^"*  *^«  ««"°dalou8  misuse  o 
Henry  was  not  repeated:  the  revenues  went  to  schools 

PuriL?f2  "'  1°  °"-"  ^"'•P**^^^  ''  government.  The 
tured  Lcr„r,r  '"^"'^^t^""!  th«n  it  is  often  pic- 
rZt  ^  «  ^^"  '  ^•^^^'•^n'ent  was  the  most  tolerant  of 
rehgjous  differences  that  England  had  known.  "  Popery 
and  Prelacy"  were,  it  is  true,  suppressed.  A  Roman 
pr^s  was  put  to  death  in  1654,  and  against  the  usTof 
the  Anglican  ritual  also  the  law  was  stern.  CromweU 
himself,  when  Governor  of  Ely,  stopped  a  serviceTThe 
cat  cdral  choir  with  the  stern  ^umm'o'ns  to  theT"^^^^^^^^^ 

cnTcifiT      .        '"V"  ^^"'•'^hes,  destroyed   crosses  and 
crucifixes,  and  even  beautiful  stained  glass,  and  tore  to 

c"omwfn'T^°'i!  ^"'^  ^"^P"^^«-     ^^-«  the  less  ;: 
Cromwe  I's  Church  comprehensive,  and  it  reouired  nn 

uniformity  of  doctrine  or  service.     Presbyterkns   Inde 

pen  en  s,  and  Baptists  varying  greatly  in  detai  s  ^f  Sol 

tnne  became  rectors  and  vicars  of  English  parishes.    They 

had  good  incomes,  for  Cromwell  would  not  hear  of  the 
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abolition  of  an  Establiahed  Church  ^ith  its  tithes  Ho 
was  also  zealous  to  insure  high  character  in  the  reliitious 
teachers.  Thirty-eight  commissioners,  who  came  to  be 
known  as  Triers,  sat  permanently  at  London,  and  their 
ch.ef  duty  was  to  see  that  no  unworthy  person  ministered 
in  the  State  Church.     Even  for  those  outside  the  Estub- 
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lishmont  Cromwell  favoured  tolerance.  His  government 
wmked  at  the  use  of  the  Anglican  ritual  in  London  The 
new  Society  of  Friends,  or  "Quakers,"  as  they  were  con- 
temptuously called,  because  they  sometimes  trembled  with 
religious  emotion,  suffered  cruel  persecutions  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  Cromwell  himself  showed  kindness 
to  their  leader,  George  Fox.  Since  the  days  of  Edward  I 
the  Jews  had  been  kept  out  of  England,  but  Cromwell  al- 
lowed some  of  them  to  come  back,  though  even  he  could 
not  secure  for  them  the  legal  toleration  that  he  desired. 
He  deprecated  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
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javed  many  from  it.  In  a  word,  he  wa.  the  .teadfast 
fnend  of  free  opinion.  But  when  opinion  wa«  allied 
w.th  action  againat  his  authority,  it  found  him  relent- 
less. The  Cavaliers  complained  loudly  that  the  Puritan 
moral  rSgt,ne  was  intolerable.  The  major-generals  acted 
as  moral  police,  gagged  the  press,  punished  breaches  of 
Sunday  observance,  profane  language,  cock-fighting,  and 
horse-racmg.  But  m  regard  to  some  of  these  things  even 
modern  governments  find  strict  laws  necessary 

cJL?w^\''^^T''^  *""*'°^  ""^  *^«  «hief  fault  of 
Cromwell  s  rule.    War  is  a  costly  game,  and  the  device  of 

Owwu-,        '*'*"f'  *o  ;»«hten  its  immediate  burden  was  as 

hMTyttutioa.  J^^  ^ardlj  known.    In  Cromwell's  last  year 

the  deficit  was  mounting  at  the  rate  of  £400.- 

000  annually,  half  the  total  revenue  of  Charles  I,  and 

£ni  th  '  P«y -crushing  burden  of  taxation;  in 
re^!f  ?ri  fl  property  of  royalists  was  the  chief  sourc;  of 
re.ief  from  financial  difficulties,  and  the  government  was 
guilty  of  many  unjust  seizures. 

At  fifty-nine  Cromwell  was  an  old  man.  He  was  in 
middle  age  before  he  began  the  arduous  labours  o"lr 
Th.d«thof  »°*i*hY.wo''e  him  out  quickly.  Mortal  illness' 
Oiomwu.  seized  him  m  August,  1658.    They  removed 

him  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall  for 
change  of  air.    On  the  night  of  August  31  he  was  over 

"  ote  'S"'  *''  fr'^'  ^^  '''  *^«  English  ;eo;L. 
Give  them,     prayed  Cromwell,   "consistency  of  iudir. 

S'°"'    tIV"'  °^"r  ^"^^'^"'^  «°  on'todelivfr 
them Teach  those  who  look  too  much  upon  Thv 

mstruments  to  depend  more  upon  Thyself."    Z  did  he 

orget  to  pray  for  his  enemies."^  "Pardon  such  L  desire 

to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they^re  Thy 

people  too.     And  pardon  the  folly  of  this  sSTrayer 

even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  give  us  a  good  nfghQ 

^t  bo  Thy  pleasure.-'    He  died  on  the  3d  of  Septemb;r 
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it  waa  his  most  glorious  anniversary,  for  on  it  he  had  won 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.     We  think  of  Cromwoll  as  an 
autocrat.     But  while  supreme  in  England  through  his 
own  efficiency  and  resolution,  he  knew  that  the  complete 
control  of  affairs  lay  beyond  him,  and  desired  to  govern 
with  the  consent  of  the  nation.    By  natura  and  convic- 
tion he  was  neither  despot  nor  democrat.     When  the 
convulsion  of  revolution  was  over,  his  mind  turned  to  the 
restoration,  not  indeed  of  the  Stuart  kings,  but  of  the  old 
method  of  rule  by  Sovereign,  Lords  and  Commons.    He 
tried  to  keep  the  army  out  of  jjolitics,  and  to  give  Parlia- 
ment its  old  place  of  authority, 
but  five  stormy  years  were  too 
few  for  his  task.     The  real 
majority  was  always  against 
him.    Royalists,  Republicans, 
Presbyterians,  even  the  army 
in  large  degree,  were  at  heart 
hostile  to  the  unbending  sway 
of  the  Protector. 

Cromwell's  son  Richard 
became  Protector  with  the 
quietness  and  regularity  of 
hereditary  kingship:  it  was 
said  at  the  time  that  for  about 
five  months  not  even  a  dog 
ventured  to  wag  its  tongue 

ThenooMdoB  ^^^^^^  ^i™-  He  vfm  dignified,  and  could 
uddepodtioa  speak  well,  but  with  the  tastes  of  a  country 
Ot^lS  gentleman,  not  of  a  statesman,  he  lacked  in 
grasp  of  public  affairs.  Only  a  soldier  or  a 
king  could  rule  England,  and  Richard  was  neither.  The 
army  needed  a  real  leader.  The  war  with  Spain  was  going 
on,  and  the  soldiers'  pay  was  in  such  arrears  that  before 
Oliver's  funeral  there  was  talk  even  of  seizing  his  body 
as  a  hostage.    Richard  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet 
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on  JunuHry  27.  1.559,  .nd  nhowod  8ome  di«,K,«itio«  to 
p  t  .  .afluence  aKain«,t  that  of  the  army,  bu\  on  AprU 
«  in  i?f  '    ,  **  ?'"''"''  -urrounded  in  Whitehall  by 

.n^      I      '""'  ""^  '''"  ^'"'^^•^  *°  "'-"Olve  the  Parliu 
ment      0„co    more   noldiern  at   Weetminstor   kept      e 
members  from  taking  their  place.    With  no  Par  fal 
0  army  wuB  supreme,  but  as  Fleetwood  and  LanT 
the  army  leaders,  well  knew,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was 
agamst  mU.tary  rule.    The  republican,  raised  ^ 2^^^^^ 

strtL  7  *''n'r^  '''  ^•'"«"  »'  *»•«  republ"  and 
since  the  Long  Parlmment,  duly  chosen  by  the  English 

people   had  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  republic  until 

Oliver  dismissed  it,  a  cry  went  forth  for  the  Long  Parlii^ 

Cr  ,^Jr/7f'^V/"^*^""^'^  it  together'and   : 
May  7, 1659,  forty-two  of  the  old  "Rump"  of  the  Lonir 
Parhament,  so  ignominiously  dismissed  six  years  before 
by  Oliver,  came  together  at  Westminster  with  LenVhall 
he  former  speaker,  at  their  head.     The  summoning  of 
the  Long  Parliament  meant  the  end  of  the  Cromwellian 
dynasty     On  this  both  Parliament  and  army  «ere  agreed 
and  Richard  abdicated  on  May  25,  to  live  for  fiftySee 

hvM  J  '  ""  ,    'P  P"r^'  "°^  ^^^'^^^'^  ^°'  «  'o4  time 
by  the  fear  of  arrest  for  debt-an  ignominious  fate  for 

he  heir  of  the  Protector.  Again  came  the  great  ques' 
tion,  what  permanent  government  could  be  set  up"  The 
desire  for  a  Stuart  restoration  was  growing.  Those  who 
supported  in  Cromwell  the  principle  of  monarchy  were! 
in  default  of  any  possible  ruler  but  a  king,  now  becoming 
royalists.  The  Rump  and  the  leaders  of  the  army  soJn 
quarrelled,  for  the  Rump  claimed  to  control  everything 
including  appointments  in  the  army,  and  on  October  13,' 
1659  once  more  the  army  expelled  the  Rump,  as  Crom- 
well had  done. 

A  new  portent  now  rose  in  Scotland.  General  George 
Monk  commanded  the  army  which  held  down  conquered 
feeutiaud,  and  had  become  practically  Protector  of  that 
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rountry  m  Olirer  waa  of  England.  His  position  in  the 
.North,  remote  from  English  faction,  with  a  well-disci- 
Mo»k'.iunik  P*'"*"**  *'''"y  *ud  a  supply  of  money  that  he 
^t^'  prudently  saved,  was  commanding,  and 

tjo,'.^^'      to  him  the  expelled  Rump  appealed.     Hig 
answer  was  decisive.     Declaring  his  resolve 

to  sustain  evil  as  against  military  government,  he  took 

the  side  of  the  Parliament.    The  army  leaders  sent  Lam- 
bert to  the  north  to  bar  Monk's  advance  into  England. 

and    It    looked    like 

renewed  civil  war,  but 

as     Monk     advanced 

many      joined     him, 

among  them   Fairfax, 

the  old  Parliamentary 

commander,  and  there 

could  be  no  doubt  that 

public  opinion  was  on 

his   side.       Lambert's 

force  melted  away,  and 

on  February  3,  1660, 

Monk  entered  Lon- 
don as  the  champion 

of  the  restored  Rump, 

which  made  him  Cap. 
tain-General,  as  Crom- 
well had  been.    In  the 

light  of  later  events,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Monk  de- 
sired from  the  first  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  What  he  really  intended  was  to  follow  public 
opinion.  Even  yet  hardly  any  one  spoke  openly  for  a 
king,  but  the  drift  of  men's  minds  was  unmistakable,  and 
in  fact,  without  civil  war  nothing  but  a  restoration  of  the 
btuarts  rras  possible.  Monk  called  the  surviving  members 
of  the'  Lo..g  Parliament,  whom  "Pride's  Purge"  had  ex- 
relied,  to  join  the  Rump,  but  first  he  pledged  them  to 
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agree  to  a  dissolution  and  to  the  free  election  of  a  new 
House.  On  March  16,  1660,  the  Long  Parliament,  after 
an  existence  of  twenty  eventful  and  stormy  years,  came  to 
an  end  by  its  own  act,  and  England  was  called  upon  to 
choose  a  Parliament  to  settle  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
At  once  there  was  an  amazing  outburst  in  favour  of  Charles 
II,  and  Monk  now  easily  made  up  his  mind.  The  new 
Parliament  met  on  April  26.  Within  a  week  it  had  voted 
for  a  Stuart  restoration,  and  before  the  month  of  May 
ended  Charles  II  was  on  the  throne  of  England. 

SUMHABY  OF  DaTES 

The  remiiaDt  of  the  Longr  Parliament  that  overthrew  Charles  I 
•boHshed  the  Hoose  of  Lords  in  Febmarj,  1849.  and  in  M.v 
declared  Enf  land  to  be  a  Commonwealth.  Cromwell  went  to 
Ireland  in  An^ast.  1649.  and  the  Massacres  of  Drogheda  and 
Weiford  soon  followed.    War  with  Scotland  broke  jut  in  l«gO 

?"'*"L'"f  '?*''*  *"  "^P*-  «'  ^^'  '"'•^  Worcester  on  Sept.  8, 
16ol.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  completely  subdued,  were  united  with 
England  into  one  state.  War  broke  out  with  Holland  in  1652. 
Cromwell  expelled  the  Longr  Parliament  on  April  20  1653 

The  "  Nominated  Parliament "  met  in  July,  1653.  When  it  dissolved 
Itself  Cromwell  was,  by  the  "  Instrument  of  Government,"  in  effect 
an  act  of  the  army,  made  Lord  Protector  in  December,  1658  He 
made  peace  with  Holland  in  1654.  The  First  Protectorate  Parliament 
met  in  September,  1654,  and  was  dissolved  in  January,  1655  A  roy. 
ahst  rising  under  Penruddock  broke  out  in  1655.  andto  insure  order 
Cromwell  divided  England  into  eleven  military  districts,  destKJtically 
?a^  ^!  "r"  niajor-generals.  War  with  Spain  broke  ont  in 
1«6«.  The  Second  Protectorate  Pariiament  met  in  September,  1656. 
Cromwell  refused  the  title  of  king  in  1657,  and  in  that  year,  by  the 

Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  the  work  of  Parliament,  he  was  again 
named  Lord  Protector  under  a  new  constitution.  HIh  death  in  1658 
r«^o'°'S'''^T  ^'  ^^^  "^sigHfttion  of  his  son  Richard  as  Protector  in 
1659.  The  Long  Pariiament  dissolved  itself  in  March,  1660,  and  a 
free  Parliament  in  April  led  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  in 
1660. 

Books  for  Reference 
Ranke.  Clarendon,  •  Cariyle.  and  •Firth,  as  in  previous  chapter; 

Gardiner.  History  of  the  ComnionweHlth  and  Protectorate  (3  voh 
1603) ;  Masson.  Life  of  Milton  (7  vols.,  1880) ;  Morley,  Oliver  Cromwell' 


CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 

(16(50-1 68»— 29  years) 

Charles  II  born  1630;  succeeded  (restored)  1660;  died  1686 
James  II       "     1633;         «  ib«s    i  nV    ,     , 

1685;  left  England  1688. 

[During  the  whole  of  the  period  Louis  XIV  ruled  in  Prance  and 

of  N^nr'n'S:'"'"'"^:  '^""''^-  "'^  ^--tionoaheS 
France  Xs^rr"  f'^^P* '''"'"y '«  "ush  Protestantism  in 
!•  ranee.  Ihe  Stuart  kmgs  lent  themselves  to  Louis's  plans  and  were 
jn^h.s  pay.  while  English  public  opinion  was  intentirilH: 

There  waa  a  tempest  of  joy  on  Charles  II's  return. 
For  twenty-five  miles,  from  Kochester  to  London,  he 
passed  through  cheering,  half-frantic  multitudes.  Sel- 
dom has  enthusiasm  been  more  spontaneous  and  real, 
for  Cromwelhans,  Presbyterians,  Cavaliers,  all  welcomed 
him  as  their  saviour  from  military  rule:  even  the  army 
Itself  drawn  up  fifty  thousand  strong  on  Blackheath, 
raised  no  note  of  dissent. 

Charles  II  was  restored  at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  was 
tall  and  swarthy  with  great  vigour  of  body,  and,  though 
Th«  rragMDo.  ne  always  disliked  taking  trouble,  with  a  mind 
t^LT"^  active  and  powerful  too.  But  the  wandering 
life  of  a  king  deprived  of  his  crown  had  not 
been  favourable  to  discipline  of  character.  Charles's  zeal 
for  chemical  experiments  and  his  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Society,  founded  m  his  reign,  show  a  certain  interest  in  in- 
tellectual questions.    He  had  also  seen  much  of  the  world, 
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and  brought  back  to  England  French  manners  and  a 
more  refined  atyle  of  living;  but  with  this  there  was  a 
o«rer  moral  tone,  which  shocked  public  opinion,  even  in 
the  days  of  reaction  against  Puritan  strictness.    Though 
Charles  was  affable,  he  was  wholly  selfish  and  without 
tenderness.     The  restored  monarchy  stooped  to  petty 
.-Jiahce  against  its  late  foes.    It  dug  up  the  crumbling 
corpses  of  Cromwell  and  others  from  Westminster  Abbey 
and  hung  them  on  a  gallows  at  Tyburn.     They  were 
buned  at  length  under  the  gallows,  and  Cromwell's  dust 
now  lies  unrecognised  and  unmarked  beneath  the  feet  of 
those  who  pass  through  Connaught  Square  in  London. 
By  Monks  advice,  Charles  promised  that  only  those  ex- 
cepted by  name  from  the  amnesty  should  be  punished  for 
the    ate  events.      Thirteen  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Char  es  I  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason. 
Charles  himself  witnessed  some  of  the  executions,  which 
were  at  Charing  Cross,  convenient  to  Whitehall ;  and  upon 

him  is  the  dark  stain  of  having 
broken  faith  with  men  to  whom 
mercy   was   offered.     Sir   Henry 
Vane  and  General  Lambert  had 
been  conspicuous  opponents  of  the 
Stuart  monarchy,  but  they  were 
not  regicides,  and  to  them  life  had 
been  promised.    Vane  was  a  man 
of  stainless  character  and  of  great 
courage,  but  Charles,  afraid  of  his 
influence,  sent  him  to  the  block 
on  June  14, 1662.    Lambert  spent 

inpHson,asdidmany:?;r^,;t:^r^::$ 
were  never  apprehended.    With  the  hearty  approval  If 
the  nation,  Charles  disbanded  the  army,  and  Cromweirs 
soldiers  went  back  to  civil  life,  to  win'Vespect  by  Thei 
honest  industry.     It  was  said  that  by  none  Vf  them  were 
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the  ranks  of  thieves  and  beggars  ever  recruited,  and  that 
if  a  workman  attracted  especial  attention  by  his  steady 
character,  he  wouid  in  all  probability  bo  found  to  have 
served  in  the  >.ew  Model  army.  Of  the  finest  force  in 
j:urope  only  three  regiments  were  retained. 

At  Charles's  right  hand  was  Edward  Hyde,  soon  to  be 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  good,  but  narrow-minded,  man,  who 
CUrendon'i  roally  ruled  England  for  seven  years  after  the 
mMitryand  Restoration.  lie  was  determined  to  restore 
'^''  the  Churoh  of  England  to  its  old  privileges 

and    supremacy,  and  to  tolerate 
Protestant  non-conformists  as  lit- 
tle as  Roman  Catholics.     Laud's 
policy  was  revived.    No  legislation 
was  necessary  to  make  the  Church 
of  England  once  more  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  for  all  statutes  en- 
acted since  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  to  which  the  king  had  not 
given  his  consent,  were  invalid. 
The  deprived  bishops  and  clergy 
returned  to  their  sees  and  par- 
ishes.    Of  course  the   union   be- 
tween England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land was  broken  up.    So  far  as  necessary  these  proceed- 
ings were  sanctioned  by  the  Convention  Parliament  which 
restored  Charles.     But  in  law  it  had  an  incomplete  man- 
date since  it  was  not  summoned  by  roytd  authority.    Earlv 
in  1661  there  was  an  election,  and  the  new  Parliament 
sat  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  until  1679.     It  was 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  king'and  the  Anglican  Church. 
Th.8.T  ^'^'^^  returning  Charles  had  pledged  him- 

ColiwZ.        ^*^''  ***  *  tolerant   religious  policy,  at  least 
towards  Presbyterian  ism,  but  though  a  con- 
ference between  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Presbyterians  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy 
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Act  of  miforZZ  r    "•"",'  '^  *''^  Coiioratifn 
th«   r   ,        """"'^'Pal  officeholdera  to  take 
Ik* lot  of         the  Anglican  sacramAnf      tu      a   .     - 

--..        fonnit/oj  imZTe,J:;4'\:    ^^ 

the  king.  A,jz;z^;7::tie^v''''  r "«^ 

dilation,  and  on  St.  Bartholomew^^  a  ^  TT'  '"'" 
some  two  thousand  incumbentTo7Fn.f^'/"^.'';*  ^*'  ^^^^' 
ing  to  accept  the  terms  of  fh!     ,^"«^"^  P^^^es,  unwill- 

places.  Abolt  five  hundred  othe*^r;7  ^T""  '"'"^  ''^^'^ 
They  were  in  mosrcals  refund  ?'*^^^'''^^ 
were  forbidden  to  teach  or  fn  u  ^""''^^  *"^  "''^"^ 5 

ing  them  were  in  ^n't  oVh  ^""""^ '  *"^  "'«««  *'«'"««d: 

The  ChurrpS  wu    CW  T^'*'^  '^  «^''"°««- 
not  wholly  approve  of  T  ^'''"^°'}>  »^^  Charles  did 
y  approve  of  it.     He  was  himself  at  heart  a 
Oh^^,,  non-conformist,  though   not  a   Protestant 

DeoiM»tion«f     Before  returning  to  Fn<rio«^  k    ^™'®"*nt. 
;«dBi«Bo«to      },„v«  K«  T^       Ji-ngland  he  appears  to 

JZbrX.  ^"^"  ^^^'"f  yhat  is  called  a  cr^pti-Catholic 

licly  profess  UXaT'n^'  '^''  ''''''  ^"^^^^  not  put 
of  Kte  i^oni^ts  r  En  J  f''  *'  ""'^  ^'«  P««^«- 
in  a  decree  flZToX:^^^^  2^^  71  X  '''''T^  f"^ 
declare  that  the  laws  aiIw  '    .'  ^®  ventured  to 

be  enforced.    ThisTnvoZH  .J  "^":«*"^'or'ni«ts  would  not 

against  the  toleration  which  CharllT'^'"*"'*"^ 
him  to  choose  between  rS  *^'*'*'^'f  P^«P*>«ed,  and  forced 

as  James  rdid  lair     hT^^I"'/'''!'^.^ ''''  "•*"-«»*' 
Indulgence  wL  witldn.wn.'^'''''  '^'  ''^  ^^^^^"^''^  °' 
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The  Cavalier  party  dominant  in  Parliament  still  thirst- 
ed  to  avenge  more  completely  its  humiliation  and  was 
Tk.  pane.        aroused  to  new  action  by  Charles's  attempted 
SShSiSj*     tolerance.      The    Conventicle  Act    of    1664 
*"*'•     aimed  at  stopping  all  religious  meetings  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Anglican  Church.    If  more  than  five  per- 
sons exclusive  of  the  members  of  a  family  were  present  at 
a  meeting  or  "  conventicle,"  each  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5 
or  three  months'  imprisonment ;  for  the  second  offence 
the  penalty  was  doubled ;  for  the  third  it  was  £150  or 
transportation  for  seven  years,  and  to  return  to  England 
without  leave  was  punishable  with  death.    By  the  Five 
Mile  Act  of  1665  any  minister  or  teacher  refusing  to 
take  an  oath  of  passive  obedience  to  authority  was  for- 
bidden, under  a  penalty  of  £40  for  each  offence,  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  his  former  scene  of  labour  or  of  any 
important  town  or  city.    Xo  one  might  teach,  or  even  re- 
ceive lodgers,  who  was  not  ready  to  say  on  oath  that  it  was 
unlawful  under  any  circumstances  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  kmg.    Archbishop  Sheldon  and  those  acting  with  him 
appear  to  have  thought  that  by  a  few  years'  rigour  non- 
conformity could  be  destroyed.    In  1670  the  restrictions 
upon  non-conformist  meetings  were  made  even  more  strin- 
gent.   The  Church  authorities  paid  as  high  as  £16  for  in- 
formations concerning  non-conformist  meetings;  they  had 
in  their  service  an  army  of  spies  by  whom  the  prisons  were 
kept  full.    It  was  at  this  time  that  John  Bunyan  spent 
many  years  in  Bedford  Jail.     But  religious  conrictions 
were  in  reality  deepened  by  the  persecutions.    Presbyte- 
rian, Independent,  and  Baptist  ministers  eluded  the  law  by 
going  from  house  to  house  and  holding  meetings  too  small 
to  come  under  its  terms.     The  Quakers  merely  defied  the 
law.    They  met  and  often  sat  in  silence.    If  ejected  they 
quietly  came  back  as  soon  as  they  could  and  sat  on  with 
open  doors.    If  their  meeting-house  was  destroyed  they 
met  in  the  open  air.    Hundreds  were  sent  to  jail,  but 
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the  others  went  on  feurlossly,  and  in  the  end  did  much  to 

touch  the  govcnnncnt  that  toleration,  if  not  a  d^ty,  wan 
a  necessity.  ""^j'»  »us 

Cavaliers  who  had  in  some  cases  lost  everythinff  clam- 
onred  for  the.r  fonner  possessions,  but  the  difficulties  in 
ThMuertionof  t"e  Way  of  restoration  Were  ffroat.  Innocenf 
-J-fd         persons  had  bought  confi,scatt.d  royalist  lamj! 

a  most  of  the  injured  owners  do  what  they  could  in 
te  courts  of  law;  they  said  ho  passed  an  Act'oS^  1 

As  late  as  1681  Parliament  voted  i,'G(),000  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ruined  Cavaliers.  "isirioutca 

The  restored  Court  was  grossly  immoral ;  we  may 
search  the  utterances  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  ;ain  for  a 
OWW,  single  coarse  expression,  but  Charles's  talk 

SSK  Ji.     T       """'''  ""^  ^"'  ^^'"^"''t  scandalous.    As 
the  reign  wore  on,  Louise  de  Querouaillc  a 

Frenchwoman  sent  over  by  Louis  AIV,  secured  no   o.'ly 
he  kings  personal  favour,  but  an  immense  influence    n 

the  political  world,  and  became  Duchess  of  Portland     To 
the  end  of  the  reign  proud  English 
nobles  had  to  pay  court  to  the  foreign 
favourite.    But  Charles  was  not  a  mero 
profligate.     He  had  definite  political 
aims  from  which  he  never  wavered- 
the  ends  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
to  rule  as  he  liked.     He   was  deter- 
mined  that   Parliament  should    not 
interfere  with  him  or  his  ministers. 
1  care  just  that  for  Parliament,"  he 
once  said,  tossing  his  handkerchief 

was  not  dead,  and  hTll^lt    ^"'  *''  "''  '"^  ^P^"* 

in  Parliament  w  re   he    ^.^^  IVf?  ""Z"'     ^""^  ^''''''' 
«re,  ne  said,  as  enjoyable  as  a  play;  it 
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was  hig  habit  to  8tand  by  the  fireplace  in  the  House  of 
Lords  liHtening  to  them,  and  there  he  gometimeg  heard 
hi8  own   policy  denounced    in    trenchant   termg.     "My 
God  !    he  gaid,  "how  I  am  ill-treated  and  I  mugt  bear  it 
and  keep  g.lence."     Parliament  balked  his  policy  of  tolera- 
tion to  Roman  Catholics  and  non-conformistg,  and  refuged 
grantg  of  money  except  on  itg  own  termn.     Had  Charles 
been  wdhng  to  take  heavy  rigks  for  his  convictions  he 
would  have  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which  his  brother 
James  was  later  overwhelmed,  but  he  loved  ease,  and  as 
he  said  himself,  was  resolved  not  again  to  go  on  his  t,;^ 
els.     He  d.d  what   duplicity  and  intrigue  with  foreign 
powers  could  effect  to  make  him  independent  of  Parl^ 
ment.    ^\  hen  the  nation  showed  a  resolute  gpirit  he  bent 
before  the  storm,  but  it  is  said  that  in  his  sleep  he  would 

f7.hr  "Tli  I  ""'"'"  "'  ^'"^  opponents,  and  he  sent 
to  the  scaffold  without  pity  some  of  the  leaders  who  op- 
posed him.  ^ 

England  and  Holland  were  old  commercial  rivals,  and 
were  sure  to  fight  until  one  or  the  other  had  established 
W«  wltli  Its  supremacy  upon  the  seas.    Against  Claren- 

ajl«d.pU^.  don'g  wishes,  war  was  declared  in  Feb-  ,ary, 
«.-.u  1,  ^*^'     '^^^  Pariiament  supported  the  kinjr 

with  huge  grants  of  money.     There  was  great  excitement, 
and  on  June  3, 1666,  the  English  won  a  bloody  victory  off 
LowMtoft     It  was  at  this  time  that  they  .eized  the  Dutch 
colony  of^ew  Amsterdam  and  transformed  it  into  \ew 
ork     While  the  war  raged  plague  appeared  in  London, 
and  before  the  end  of  June,  1665,  the  court  hurried  from 
the  stricken  city.     In  June  590  died  of  plague,  in  July 
4,29,  in  August  20,046,  in  September  26,2.30.    The  bells 
tolled  incessantly,  most  of  the  shop,  were  closed,  grass      • 
grew  in  the  streets,  the  river  was  deserted.     And  in  1666 
when  London  was  recovering  itself,  came  a  new  and  over- 
whelming misfortune.     Fire  broke  out  on  September  2 
and  for  some  days  swept  unchecked  through  the  men 
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crowded  districts  of  tlic  city.  Two-thirds  of  London  lay 
m  ruins.  Charles  was  impressed  by  the  accumulated  dis- 
asters,  and  the  tone  of  the  court  became  for  a  time  seriouH. 
But  France  now  joined  Holland  in  the  war,  and  while 
England  needed  to  husband  every  resource  Charles  was 
wasting  in  profligacy  the  money  voted  for 
arms.  Jle  allowed  the  larger  ships  of  the 
navy  to  go  out  of  commission,  left  the 
Thames  defenceless,  and  gave  the  Dutch  an  opening  for 
a  heavy  blow.  Ruyter  and  DeWitt  sailed  up  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway  in  June,  1667,  burned  what  shipping 
they  could,  and  caused  a  fearful  panic  in  London  itself. 


TbafaUof 
OlutadoB. 


Fleeixu  from  the  I'laoik. 


Though  by  blockading  the  Thames  they  brought  on  a  coal 
famine,  they  withdrew  without  attacking  the  city.  Eng- 
land's rage  on  account  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  war 
turned  against  one  who  was  not  responsible  for  it.  Tiie 
mob  attacked  Clarendon's  new  palace  in  Piccadilly,  and 
the  king,  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  an  austere  minister  of 
whom  he  was  tired,  dismissed  him  from  office.  To  avoid 
impeachment  he  fled  from  England.  The  Parliament 
banished  him  for  life,  and  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  great  era  in  which  he  himself 
had  played  an  important  part. 

Charles  now  sank  into  deeper  moral  guilt.  He  desired 
to  join  openly  the  Roman  Clinrch,  yet  ho  was  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  assert  publicly  his  devotion  to  the 
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Loiu  XIV  or  Fh*xo« 

(IH38-1715;. 


a'ttemt  1  *^"^''";'-  •  '^'"•'••"»«°t  "tcadily  re««ted  every 

attempt  to  ovorn.le  it-  authority,  and  wa«  acutely  .uJ. 

Ohulw'i  ''•""s  of  the  designs 

whiwritno*       of  France.     Yet  in 
•  1670,  by  the  gccrot 

rreaty  of  Dover,  Charles  allied 

himself  with    Louis  XIV,  who 

meanwhile  was  to  pay  him  a  large 
income,  and  was  to  support  him 
with  a  French  army  if  his  sub- 
jects  rebelled  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
reconciled  England  to  the  Ro- 
man  Church.    The  King  of  Eng- 
land became  in  fact  a  pensioner 
of  France.    Charles  surrounded 
himself  with  men  whom  he  thought  he  could  use-with 
Buckingham,  the  dissolute  son  of  Charles  Ps  favour! 

bury,  with  Clifford  and  Arlington.     But  they  were  in 
-  no  sense  like  a  modern  cabinet, 

and  only  one  or  two  of  them  knew 
of  the  intrigue  with  France.    The 
ablest  among  them  was  undoubt- 
edly    Shaftesbury,    who    became 
Lord  Chancellor.    Ue  was  unscru- 
pulous, but,  compared  with  others 
of  the  time,  his  life  was  pure; 
two  principles  dominated  his  con- 
duct—he favoured  religious  toler- 
ation, and  he  urged  strongly  the 
rights  of  Parliament.    Yet  he  lent 
himself  to  Charles's  plans,  worked 

Pran..        ,   .u       .        "^"'"^^  Holland  iu  the  iutercsts  of 

r  ranee,  and,  though  neiro  »«-  mi     •     n,*  ,    , 

,    .         ,        '  ^"""e»  ppRco  waa  made  m  inoT,  helped  to 

bring  about  renewed  war.    England  and  France  m.ited 
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in  1672  to  attack  Holland,  and  soon  the  heroic  Dutch, 
under  William  of  Orange  (in  time  to  be  W  illium  III  of 
Kngland),  had  to  open  their  dikea  and  flood  their  country 
to  keep  back  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  in  England  distrust  of  Charles's  policy  wiia  rijwn- 
ing.     To  carry  out  his  pledge  to  Louis  to  restore  Komun 

Catholicism,  he  issued,  in  1672,  a  new  Decla- 
1673^'*****'     '■**'o"  <>'  Indulgence,  setting  aside  anew  the 

laws  coercing  non-conformists;  but  the  storm 
of  opposition  forced  him  again  to  retreat,  and  Parlia- 
ment, now  aroused,  passed  tlio  Test  Act,  which  obliged 
every  officeholder  to  repudiate  transubstantiation  and  to 
take  the  sacrament  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  a  strange  situation  that  com- 
pelled a  king,  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  consent  to 
such  an  act,  but  Parliament  would  grant  no  money  until 
it  became  law.  One  of  its  first  consequences  was  that 
Charles's  own  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  in  the 
previous  year  took  the  bold  step  of  avowing  himself  a 
convert  to  Roman  C  atholicism,  was  forced  to  resign  all 
his  offices  and  to  leave  England. 

On  November  9,  1673,  Charles  dismissed  Siiaftesbury 
from  office  because  of  his  support  of  the  Test  Act,  and 
The  peneontioB  henceforth  found  him  the  most  resolute  op- 
of  Soman  ponent  of  the  royal  policy.    The  mil i^ii  hated 

Oathollo*.  the  alliance  wit,    France,  and  in  K574  obliged 

'Jharles  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Holland.  Al- 
ready the  truth  about  the  discreditable  Treaty  of  Dover 
was  known  ;  it  drove  the  English  nation  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  a  wild  outburst  of  fanaticism  was  in  time 
provoked  by  Charles's  plan  to  use  the  power  of  France  to 
re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  Titus  Oates, 
a  disreputable  man,  who  had  obtained  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  told  on  oath,  in  September,  1678,  a  circum- 
stantial story  that,  feigning  to  be  a  convert,  he  had  learned 
the  secrets  of  the  Jesuits;  that  a  reward  of  i*2G,000  had 
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iM'on  matlo  up  for  the  pcrHona  who  ahoiihi  miinlrr  tho 
kinjj;  thiit  ]tromiiu>nt  icaderH  in  Kngluiul  wt«ro  uIho  to  Iw 
murtit'rcd,  unit  thtit  with  tlio  uid  of  n  Krotirh  iirniy  .Iuiiich 
WJ18  to  bn  mmlo  king,  and  tl>o  JcHuit«  wore  to  bctonio 
supreme  in   the  land.     A  few  «h»yB  lutcr,  Sir  Kdnuii,  I 

IJorry  (Sodfroy,  tho  nmgiHtriito  Iw- 
foro  whotn  OatcH  niudo  hiH  dcpoHi- 
tion,  wa«  niurderod,  poHwihly  hy 
Gates  liimaclf  to  creuto  u  furthrr 
sensation.  Kvon  mcMlerute  and  lil>- 
eral- minded  nu-n  like  Willium, 
Lord  RuHsell,  woro  carried  away 
by  the  fury  of  suHpieion.  So 
statement  waH  too  grotoHque  to  ))e 
believed.  It  was  whispered  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  —  a  small 
minority  in  England— were  about 
Wai-vMUowAH..  y.«o,NT  to  burn    London  and  to  murder 

all  good  Protestants.  Both  tho 
Commons  and  the  Lords  assorted  their  belief  iti  the  plot, 
aiit4  November  13  was  declared  a  fast-day.  The  panic  of 
fear  lasted  about  two  years.  Leading  Roman  Catholics 
were  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Lord  Stafford,  a  Roman 
Catholic  peer,  was  kept  in  prison  two  years,  and  tlien, 
after  a  scandalous  trial  by  the  Lords,  he  was  sent  to  tho 
block,  though  entirely  innocent  of  what  was  charged 
against  him.  On  Oates's  testimony  thirty-five  men  in 
all  were  executed.  There  was  talk  of  making  him  a 
bishop.  Fear  of  France  was  perhaps  at  the  root  of  all 
the  bitter  injustice  aroused  by  the  impostor. 

The  Parliament  could  not  reach  the  king,  who  was  the 
Tkartraggle  ringleader  in  the  plot  with  France,  but  it  im- 
betweenkiiig  peached  his  minister,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl 
udPuUtmeat.  of  Danby,  and  afterward  Duke  of  Leeds. 
There  was  danger  of  scandalous  exposures,  and  Charles 
dissolved  the  eighteen-year-old  Parliament  in  the  hope  of 
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gettiriK  m  nioro  fri«.n«lly  SMwrnbly.  But  thf  new  Houge  wm 
ho8til»',  and,  to  hhv.;  ittt  mi-m»»cr«  from  Jxiing  k«'i.l  in  priHon 
by  the  anKry  kinjf,  it  {mmimmI  in  1679  the  HaUiUH  CorpuH  Art, 
mjiiiring  that  wv.xm-il  pammn  Hhoiii<J  b*;  triwl  immefliat.lv 
or  ii»  -atofl,  an'l  imiKwin^  heavy  f)«-naltieH  up/,n  any  jiuj^".. 
'«•  M    I  .linrf^fHri!  the  t«TmH  of  the  ».t.     Th»;  I'arlia- 

n.r  Ht»o„.  :  .,,  txdiido  the  Duke  of  York,  aft  a 
'"""'   '  ■'•'•'"    '    m  the  HuceeHHion  to  the  throne,  an'l 

tr\  •..."  ,1      ,1  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
•    :    ai<  of  f'harh'H,  nhould  be  mwie  heir,  on 

■■•  i  tMir      'd-up  Htory  of  his  legitimacy  ihrouKh 
r.i'i.'.    with    hJH  mother  — w  atory  promptly 
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'.iin'.  Charlcfl  iWn- 
:r,::  r.i  nt  three  times; 
■  t  riti  ligh,  and  Whigs 
•<  "'Jn  ap|)car;  a  Tory 
was  a  lawless  Irish  rebel,  and  the 
par.y  of  the  Duke  oi  York  was 
given  this  name  in  deritiion :  the 
Tories  retorted  by  calling  their 
opponents  Whigs,  after  some  fa- 
natical Scottish  sectaries  vho  re- 
jected all  law  but  that  given  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  Feeling  was 
HO  bitter  that  renewed  civil  war 
seemed  imminent. 

The  nation  took  alarm   at  the    menace,  and   when 
Charles  called  no  Parlii     ent  during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  reign,    ':  probably  had  pnblic  opinion 
r^ti^  behind  him.     For  a  time  he  kept  Shaftesbury 

in  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
On  his  release  the  earl  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  soon  die<l. 
Charles  cancelled  the  charter  of  London  and  of  other 
pla<ps,  and  put  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  own  Tory 
nominees.  He  released  Danby  from  prison  without  trial. 
In  order  to  save  the  nation's  liberties,  some  of  the  Whigs, 
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on  the  other  huiu.,  planned  to  seize  and  even  murder  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  this  "  Rye  House  Plot," 
80  called  from  the  place  of  meeting,  was  discovered,  and 
the  king's  hand  fell  heavily  upon  those  involved  in  it  The 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  William,  Lord  Russell,  a  man 
of  high  character,  was  involved,  though  apparently  he  was 
no  party  to  the  darker  features  of  the  plot,  and  Charles 
sent  him  to  the  block-a  martyr  to  the  right  to  resist 


Thk   Rvk  llol.B. 

royal  tyranny.  Algernon  Sydney,  another  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  was  also  executed  ;  Lord  Essex  committed  suioid,' 
to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  and  Charles  banished  to  Hollan.l 
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WiLUAM,  Lord  Rusmll 
(lrt89-1683). 


Monmouth,  who  had  acted  with  some  of  the  plotters.  The 
Tory  reaction  prevailed  everywhere,  hut  in  the  moment  of 
his  triumph  Charles  was  struck 
down  by  a  mortal  illness.  On  his 
death-bed  he  no  longer  concealed 
his  real  opinions;  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
died  a  member  of  that  commu- 
nion, February  6,  168fi.  As  the 
law  then  stood.  Father  Huddle- 
ston,  the  priest  who  received  him, 
had  committed  a  crime  for"  which 
the  penalty  was  death. 

It  might  well  have  seemed  at 
the  moment  of  Charles's  death 
that  time  had  brought  its  vindi- 
cation of  Charles  I.  No  Parliament  had  met  for  nearly 
four  years.  Everywhere  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
were  preaching  that  on  no  ground  might  arms 
Jamin,l686.  ^  taken  up  against  the  king.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  na- 
tion was  apparently  not  restive.  All  this  was  changed. 
James  II  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land since  Philip  and  Mary,  and,  like  Mary,  he  was  a  re- 
ligious enthusiast.  For  more  than  a  century  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  had  been  illegal  in  England,  but,  with  the 
law  still  unchanged,  James  attended  a  public  mass  in 
great  state.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  press  on  pro- 
ceedings against  Titus  Oates,  who  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury &..d  logged  with  such  severity,  in  May,  1685,  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  flaying  alive.  Yet  he  recovered,  and 
lived  to  receive  a  handsome  pension  under  William  III. 
James  was  resolved  not  only  to  undo  past  injustice  but  to 
re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  by  the  use  of  royal  author- 
ity. He  had  the  unwaverinjr  Stuart  belief  that  the  king 
was  above  the  laws  and  might  suspend  them. 
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At  once  James  was  called  to  defend  his  throne  by  force 
of  arras.  The  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  exiled  by  his 
father,  Charles  II,  claimed  to  be  the  lawful 
'  king.  He  landed,  on  June  11,  with  a  few  ad- 
venturous followers  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire ; 
at  Taunton,  on  June  20,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
denounced  James  as  a  usurper,  and  set  a  price  upon  his 
head.  In  Scotland  the  Earl  of  Argyle  led  a  similar  re- 
volt,  but  both  leaders  were  doomed  to  failure.  Monmou  th 
called  himself  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  Some 
thousands  of  peasants  joint<i  him,  but  their  natural  lead- 
ers held  aloof  as  a  whole,  an.l  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water,  on  July  6,  his  force  was  cut  to  pieces.    Nine  days 

later  he  paid  on  the  scaffold 
the   last   penalty  of   his  trea- 
son. Judge  Jefitreys,  instructed, 
as    he    afterward   claimed,  by 
James,  went  down  to*  the  rebel 
district  and  held  what  is  known 
as  the  Bloody  Assize.     He  was 
a  man  of  intemperate  habits 
and  unbridled  speech,  and  some 
of  the  trials  were  travesties  of 
justice.     Jeffreys  sent  to  the 
scaffold  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  and  granted  to  cour- 
tiers some  eight  hundred  others 
to  be  sold  for  the  new  owners'  profit  as  slave  labourers 
in  the  colonies.     The  severity  of  Jeffreys  was  pleasing  to 
James,  who  rewarded  him  with  the   high   prize  of  the 
Lord  Chancellorship. 

Pariiament  gave  whole-hearted  support  to  James  in 
resisting  Monmouth,  and  he  now  thought  tliat,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  nation  would  support  the  kingly  power 
as  the  safeguard  of  order.  He  was  strong  and  energetic 
physically,  and,  though  profligate,  was  sober;  he  did  not 
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gamble  and  possessed  industry  and  resolution.  There 
were  indeed  some  attractive  qualities  in  this  last  of  the 
J»M'.  ^*"*'"'  k'°««-     He  was  a  tender  father;  he 

!^1S?^  "-  7^  ^''^^y*  '"""^  *°  ^'^  'riends,  und  his  servants 
23«Sii-"  »«^f  him.    But  he  was  blindly  obstinate  and 

irallv     T.     '"'^^''f}^^-    He  began  by  levying  taxes  iUe- 

n^'     ,  ?K ',-°  ^'^''''  **'  '^'  '^««*  A«^'  he  appointed 
Roman  UthohcH  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  posts  in  the 
army.    W  hen  his  only  Parliament 
met  for  its  second  and  last  ses- 
sion and  protested  against  these 
breaches  of  the  law,  he  angrily 
dismissed  it,  in  November,  lfiH5, 
and  henceforth  ruled  without  it. 
He  brought  over  Roman  Catho- 
lic regiments  from  Ireland,  and 
formed   a   camp  on   Hounslow 
Heath;   nothing  disturbed   the 
English  more  than  this  menace 
of  the  Irish,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  savages.     He  disarmed 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  dismissed  the  Protestant  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  Clarendon,  the  son  of  Charles  Il's  minister 
and  his  own  brother-in-law,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
a  Roman  Catholic,  Richard  Talbot,  whom  he  made  Earl 
of  Tynonnell.     He  drove  from  office  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, the  keenest  intellect  among  the  8tat«.smen  of  the 
time,  the  P^rl  of  Rochester,  younger  brother  of  Clarendon 
and  many  others,  because  they  would  not  change  their 
faith  or  do  his  will.     Judges  who  lent  themselves  to  his 
p  ans  were  promoted.     Though  fanatically  loyal,  the  An- 
glican clergy  were  thoroughly  Protestant  in  tone;  James 
forbade  them  to  attack  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  one 
of  them  who  disobeyed  was  publicly  whipped.    He  allowed 
Hergymen  who  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  to  retain  their 
Anglican  benefices.     He  placed  University  College  and 
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Chnat  Church,  Oxford,  under  Boman  Catholic  hMuli. 
When  the  pout  of  president  of  Magdalen  College  became 
vacant,  he  nominated  a  Roman  Catholic,  Anthony  Farmer, 
and  expelled  the  fellows  who  refused  to  accept  him.  For 
refusing  to  confer  a  degree  upon  a  Boman  Catholic  he 
dismissed  from  office  Peachell,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  Jeffreys  answered  a  protesting 
deputation  with  the  words  "  Go  your  way  and  sin  no  more 
lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  you." 

Already  great  was  the  alarm  of  Protestant  England 
when  in  April,  1687,  James  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 

TiMSMdmtiM  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ■■*^®  aeveral  acts  of  Parliar 
<tflad«]M»M  °»ent.  There  were  to  be  no  religious  tests  from 
miSiSI*  P^^'om  holding  office, and  no  restrictions  upon 
the  public  worship  of  those  who  differed  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Time  has  brought  into  effect 
m  Enghind  what  James  thus  decreed,  and  it  is  not  hard 

to  see  why  some  Protestant 
noa  -  conformists  were  ready 
to  support  his  policy.     The 
"Quakers"  had  always  taught 
that  the  state  ought  never  to 
meddle  with  any  one's  reli- 
gion, and  their  leader,  Will- 
iam Penn,  who  was  in  James's 
confidence,  worked  hard  for 
the  policy  of  toleration ;  but 
the  Protestant  dissenters  as  a 
rule  opposed  all  indulgence 
to    Roman    Catholics.      For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  no 
ambassador  of  the  Pope  had 
been  recognJHed   in   England,  but  James  received  with 
great  ceremonial  the  papal  nuncio  at  Whitehall.     He 
made  Petre,  his  own  Jesuit  confessor,  a  meml>er  of  the 
Privy  Council.     Even  the  Pope  warned  him  that  he  was 
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going  too  fast.  In  the  autamn  of  1687  he  made  a  prog- 
resg  through  the  country,  and  had  he  posaessed  diacrimi- 
nation,  he  could  have  seen  danger  in  the  coldness  with 


The  8even  Biiiiopg  uoixo  to  tiu  Towek. 

which  lie  was  received.  But  signs  of  opposition  made 
James  only  the  more  resolute,  and  in  April,  1688,  he 
ordered  the  Anglican  clergy  to  read  the  Declaration  ol 
Indulgence  in  their  churches  on  two  successive  Sundays. 
Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  six  other  bishops 
presented  to  him  a  petition  which  was  really  a  refusal  to 
obey  the  order,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  was  the  declaration 
read.  In  a  rage,  James  threw  the  seven  bishops  into  the 
Tower,  and  had  them  tried  for  seditious  libel  in  present- 
ing  their  petition.  There  was  intense  interest  in  the  case, 
and  when,  on  June  30,  1»J88,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was 
given,  it  was  received  with  outbursts  of  joy,  which  ought 
to  have  revealed  to  James  his  danger.  As  the  king  had 
no  male  heir,  the  nation  expected  that  one  of  his  Protes- 
tant daughters,  Mary  or  Anne,  should  succeed  him,  but 
just  at  the  time  when  e.xeitemeiit  was  high  over  the  trial 
of  the  bishops,  James's  queen  bore  him  a  scm.     The  birth 
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lie,  destroyed  thw  hope  of  a  Protestant  guccewion  and 
intenajfled  Protectant  alarm.    Keen  wa«  the  ZcL  of 

fZtl'^"''T'  "'^'^ ''  ^"  ^«^«"»y  believed,  but  Sout 
foundation,  that  the  infant  waa  not  really  tie  son  of  the 

England  wai  now  ripe  for  revolution.    On  the  verv 
day  of  the  acqu  ttal  of  the  .even  bishop,,  leadingEng 2 

^^        ^J^'«'»  J' 0«n«e  to  save  England.   William 
unH  uir   u  ^"^  husband  of  James's  eldest  dauirhter 

the  leader  of  Lurope  agamst  the  designs  of  James's  ally. 


Hi 


EMB*«EAr.OM  O,   WlLLUM   or  0»AK«   A^I!!!!!!!!^ 


Louis  XIV  of  Prance.     On  September  30,  1688  William 

he  was  commg  to  champion  their  rights  and  to  insure  the 

holding  of  a  free  Parliament.    His  preparations  were  ex 

ens.ve.     About  500  ships,  carrying  a  force  of  14  0^  L„ 

eft  the  shores  of  Holland;  they  .ailed  down  the  Channel' 

at  Torbay,  m  Devonshire.    It  looked  as  if  England  wJ 
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once  more  to  aee  civil  war;  but  the  ii»tion  had  logt  confi- 
dence in  James,  and  few  would  fight  for  him.    At  last, 
but  when  it  was  too  late,  he  made  concessions.    As  Will- 
mm  slowly  advanced  towards  London,  James's  followers 
including  even  his  own  daughter  Anne,  slipped  away! 
and  he  was  in  fear  for  his  own  life.     His  mind  turned 
to  France,  with  whose  aid  he  felt  sure  of  re-establishing 
his  power,  and  sending  the  queen  and  her  infant  son 
thither,  he  prepared  to  follow  them.     On  December  11 
he  tried  to  fly  in  disguise,  but,  by  some  overK)fficiousne88 
on  the  part  of  friends  of  William,  was  discovered  and 
brought  back  to  London.     William  goon  occupied  the 
capital  without  opposition,  and  he  ordered  James  to  retire 
to  Rochester.     Then  the  fallen  king  succeeded  in  doing 
precisely  what  William  wished-he  maped  to  France. 

SuMMAKY  or  Dates 
The  restoration  of  1660  was  followed  in   1661  by  the  Saror 
CoBference    The  Corporatlo.  Act  of  l««l  ^^de  allegiance^  the 
ii» "llf  r    u'^    u  *'>«/r'**''""  *"'  ''"'•"»«  municipal  office.    The 
w  fn       .■    !"".?^  "'  *'^'  »«««.">™H'«1  many  ministers  who 
w„uld  not  Uke  the  required  oaths  to  ««gn  their  benefices.    The 
C«Bve.tIcle  Act  of  1664  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  .f  1«6^  eon. 
pleted  the  narrow  .•estrictions  u,H,n  non^onfonni^ts.    England  seiz„l 
New  York  from  Holland  in  1664  without  waiting  for  a  formal  decla 
mtinn  of  war.    The  Great  Plague  of  London  w^as  in  l«6.rand  tl^ 

Test  Act  enforcing  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Englan.l  an.l  a 
declan,t,on  against  transubstantiation  from  all  officeholder..  The 
•rj-ealled   "Popish  Plot"  f.bncated  by  Titus  Gates  w«.  i«  1678 

Svdnev       T  ,  "  *'"  *""'""""  **'  ^^"'  «'"««»  """»  Algernon 

ti«L  ?■  .  T"  "  ™''^'''^  '"  ^'^-  Monmonth-s  Instruc- 
tion t.«k  place  ,n  the  .same  year  (Battle  of  Sedgemoor)  Ws 
.ssue.  h,s  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1687.  %he  trlal^* 
acqultt.1  of  the  sever  bishops  took  place  in  June  1688 
in  nrmir™'"''^  '''''-'  ''  I^"Kl«nd.nNrvembe;^'dTnelZ 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Tron  th«  latUah  Bsrolutton  to  th*  OloM  of  th«  ■•m 
T«tn'  War 

(188»-17«8-74  jMn) 

(  WillUin  III  born  1600;  luooeeded  1680;  died  1708. 


(  Mtrjr  II 
Anne 
QtoTga  I 
George  II 
Oeorge  III 


"  1685; 

"  IMO; 

"  1888 ; 

*•  1788; 


1688;  "  liilM. 

1708;  "  1714. 

1714;  "  1787. 

1787;  -  1780. 

1780;  "  1880. 


[Under  Williwn  III  EngUnd  became  the  orgMiising  centre 
againat  liwuis  XlV'e  ambitions  in  Europe.  Her  old  antagoniiits, 
.Spain  and  Holland,  now  took  a  Moondary  place,  and  the  engaged  in 
a  prolonged  itruggle  with  France,  their  ucoeieor  in  rivalry.  The 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  marked  the  decline  of  Prance'*  power. 
After  that,  though  still  in  Asia  and  America  she  disputed  the  leader- 
ship with  BriUin,  her  navj  was  neglected;  as  a  result,  in  the  great 
strmfgle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  ended  in  1788,  Britain  was 
able  by  her  naval  jwwer  to  destroy  the  oversea  influence  of  France, 
who  lost  practically  all  of  her  oolonial  possessions.  During  the  period 
northern  Europe  played  a  greater  part  in  continental  affairs  than 
ever  before.  Peter  the  Great  (d.  1785)  brought  Russia  into  touch 
with  Western  life,  and  Frederick  the  Great  (d.  1788)  made  Prussia 
a  leading  European  power,  and  paved  the  way  for  her  modem 
supremacy  in  Germany.  Issues  about  religion  had  ceased  to  play 
the  chief  part  in  the  political  world.  The  great  Englishman,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  (d.  1727),  carried  on  and  matured  the  work  of  eariier 
observers  in  regard  to  the  Uws  of  Nature,  and  helped  to  create  the 
enthusiasm  for  physical  science  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  weakened  the  hold  of  religious  dogma.  David 
Hume  (d.  1776)  was  only  one  of  many  writers  who  entirelv  rejected 
the  Christian  faith.  Voltaire  (d.  1778)  attacked  the  Church  with 
caiwtic  wit,  and  ftjsterwl  an  antiKJerioal  spirit  that  re«>Hlle<I  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  .lesuit  order  noon  after  the  close  of  the  period.] 
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which  in  ,089  b«o«..  Me^;;  "»J^W  m'Z"'.^''"' 
Mswted  ia  nncomDn.ini.im. .  """';'"' .™l  "'  Hight,,  and 
the  nation      tS*^         '"*  """"h"  "ibertioi  clmmed  bv 

!«-,  witl,ont  the  et«nt  If  pI;?  "™-'  """  '"  «""»  "' 
oouM  not  ,„.pend  Z7.'  .fc '"'T''  "'"  ""  •""« 
petition  the  crown  ,L.  V  .*  '"''J'"''  ""^ht  freely 
»"  one  .hond  ™ff.Xl  n"","'""'''  ■"  '«'  «"' 
Willian.  cared  Utt^L'rriSr'of'rhr'E  "r  J'™*" 
he  wi,hed  to  use  Eniiland'.  »^i     •     v-         *'"''  """"n. 

In  Scotland  and  in  IrplAnri    .#      T  •  ^ 
^vo,„tio„  hronght  W^Ja^r •^tll'-'h^-f' ^4  ;^! 
^K"      theTr^"  •«""«  "■•  S'""'  king.     A 

Scottish  PrcabytLniam     tLs?!  '"bT'"'^  "'J^ 
rMstablishcd  Scotland  a.  .n      ^        «eator.tion,  which 

the  free  trade  with  Vrk^^H  u"  ""*• '"'  "  ''"'""'yed 

h«.l  come  to  ,^"  fo^T tarkT"  r'"-.'"  '1' '"'""»'■ '"«" 
"l^o  inton«itl,.,l.'  B ,",«'  t  I J^  ■'  ""'«i°-'  '«'»  "" 

-hind  hi..  Chan,  i;::,:^"  r^^d  r  d::^^rf  l::;^ 
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fwlure  brooght  no  change  of  method,  and  epiicoimcy  wai 
•till  to  be  the  form  of  Church  gorernment  of  Tm^ople 
who  •bhorred  ,t  There  followed  a  bloody  chapter  of 
•tnfe,  which  iMted  through  the  greater  part  of  Charlei 
II  i  and  Jame.  IP.  reign..  The  Marqui.  of  Argyle,  and 
three  other  leaders  on  the  Presbyterian  side,  were  exe- 
cuted  m  1661  for  their  -hare  in  Cromwell's  work ;  the 
I  resbyterian  ministers  who  would  not  accept  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  were  driren  from  their  posts,  and  forbidden 


Bai.x.«  r*M«,«u  iNTu  Battl.  IN  1«7»  Br  muz  or  th«  Murk  Extkm. 

CoVRNAKTCK*. 

The  Hebrew  U  "  YuJ.wch-NiMi."  "  Jeh..vah  \n  my  iHU.ner  "  { Ex  xvii.  i,;,. 

to  teach  the  people,  or  to  go  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
former  parishes;  parishioners  who  stayed  away  from  the 
churches  where  the  new  ministers  officiated  were  im- 
prisoned, or  if  they  had  property,  were  heavily  fined,  and 
soldiers  were  sometimes  quartered  in  their  houses.  Of 
course,  these  proceedings  made  opposition  in  many  cases 
only  more  determined.  The  "  Covenanters,"  who  refused 
obedience  to  any  but  a  Presbyterian  king,  held  their  meet- 
ings on  moors  and  hillsides,  in  glens  and  secret  places, 
and  sometimes  met  the  violence  of  the  Government  in 
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h  ad  of  %     f-  .    "?''  A'^'J^biBhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
head  of  {Scottish  episcopacy,  was  murdered  on  mUs 
Mu,r     Charles's  agents,  in  turn,  used  torture  and  Txefu 
IZl!  Vr"^"^  *^'  ''""""^^  "«'^«  «"d  other  appeals 

nd  a  frrpT"'''r'''f  ^-  though  a  free  Assembly 
and  a  free  Parliament  would  at  any  time  have  restored 
Presbytenamsm.  the  work  of  repression  went  on  for  the 

defiance  of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  its  people.  When 
James  succeeded  he  refused  to  obey  the  law  by  taking  the 
usual  oath  to_defend  the  Protestant  religion,  andt e^Earf 

of  Argyle,  son  of  the  marquis 
executed  under  Charles  II,  led 
a  Protestant  attack  on  James 
in  Scotland  as  Monmouth  did 
in  England.  He  failed,  and  per- 
ished  on  the  scaffold  in  1686. 

But  Scotland,  more  Protes- 
tant even  than  England,  soon 
turned  against  James's  policy 
When  William  landed,  a  free 
.'^y^W/-   /     ^  Parliament   at    last  met,  and 

-^'y  Scotland  spoke  its  mind.    It 

^^''.rv^'i^rBr""'  ^'""'^''^  W*"'*"^  «°d  Mary  as 
(1649  ?-i689).  sovereigns,  and  made  Presbyte- 

.  .      ^,    ,  ^  nanism  the  state  religion  a  dp 

c  sion  that  has  remained  .  force  until  this  day.^  B^t  the 
elements  to  oppose  William  were  stronger  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  The  Episcopalians,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Highlanders,  and  those  loyal 
m,-.  •.  T  f  *°'''^"*  Scottish  line,  were  a  powerful 
mmority  James's  leader  in  Scotland.  Graham  of  Ckver 
house,  \  iscount  Dundee,  gathering  an  army  of  Sehird 
ers  met  William's  forces  at  KilliLankie.^nd  ^ted  t 
defeat,  William  s  cause  gamed  steadily.    The  Presbyterian 
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ministers,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  parishes,  were  heart- 
ily in  favour  of  the  king :  the  "  Cameronians,"  the  most 
resolute  of  the  Covenanters,  were  organized  into  a  regi- 
ment, and  opposition  was  soon  confined  to  the  remote 
Highlands.  There  William's  ministers  made  a  terrible 
error.  They  named  a  date  by  which  the  clans  must  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  Revolution  government,  and,  on 
the  plea  that  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  yielded 
in  time,  they  were  treacherously  massacred  in  February, 
1692.  William  himself  sanctioned  the  act,  which  was 
intended  to  terrify  his  foes,  but  it  greatly  helped  James's 
cause  by  perpetuating  a  bitter  sense  of  injury.  Strong 
garrisons  were  necessary  to  restrain  the  Highlands,  and 
more  than  half  a  century  later  the  clansmen  were  still 
ready  to  rise  for  the  Stuart  claimant. 

In  Ireland,  James's  zeal  for  Roman  Catholicism  had 
aroused,  not  dislike,  but  enthusiasm.  He  landed  there 
within  three  months  of  his  flight  from  Lon- 
don, and  was  aided  by  French  troops  and 
generals.  The  Irish  Parliament,  in  this  turn 
of  affairs  composed  almost  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics, 
met  at  Dublin  in  May,  1689,  and  proceeded  in  a  whole- 
sale way  to  redistribute  to  Roman  Catholic  proprietors 
the  land  occupied  by  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  and  to 
confiscate  the  estates  of  the  English  colonists  who  sup- 
ported William.  But  the  Stuart  cause  was  really  hope- 
less :  there  was  no  unity  of  plan  between  the  Irish  and 
their  allies,  and  disaster  came  quickly.  Tyrconnell,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  a  man  of  disreputable  character,  raised  for 
James  a  force  of  100,000  men,  tut  it  showed  little  disci- 
pline, and  when  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  threw  themselves 
into  Londonderry  James  could  not  dislodge  them.  After 
a  famous  siege  William's  forces  relieved  the  place  on  July 
30, 1689,  and  in  the  following  year  William  himself  landed 
in  Ireland.  In  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690,  he 
met  his  father-in-law  in  the  field  for  the  first  and  last 
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time.     The  defeated  James  fled  in  a  panic  to  France 
leaving  his  geneml,  Sarsfield,  to  command  in  Ireland.' 
The  lost  cause  made  a  heroic  defence  of  Limerick,  but 
in  the  end  was  forced  to  yield.     By  the  Pacification  of 
Limerick,  October  3.  1691,  William  gave  the  Irish  soldiers 
the  choice  of  enlisting  under  him.  or  of  going  into  exile 
Nearly  all  chose  exile,  and  left  behind  thousands  of  desti- 
tute wives  and  children.    Triumphant  Protestantism  then 
worked  Its  will  in  Ireland.    Those  who  had  sided  with 
James  were  promised  the  liberties  enjoyed  under  Charles 
II,  on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 
but  those  who  refused  these  terms  forfeited  their  estates ' 
Roman  Catholics  lost  all  political  rights,  and  the  desolate 
country  settled  down  to  a  century  of  oppression,  the  de- 
tails of  which  it  is  hard  now  to  credit. 

In  1692  Louis  XIV  made  a  last  effort  to  help  the  un- 
happy James,  and  gathered  a  great  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  for 
Final  defeat  at   ^^^  invasion  of  England.     The  English  and 

il^t:L  ^^l  P"**'^.  ^^^^^^'^  **'  ''^'^  Ja^es  himself 
watched  the  struggle  from  the  shore :  it  was 
his  last  hope,  and  the  issue  waa  not  less  critical  than  when 
Philip's  Armada  threatened  England.  The  French  lost 
the  day.  James  went  back  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germains, 
in  which  Louis  had  lodged  him,  and  he  soon  abandoned 
all  thought  of  a  restoration,  though  his  followers  did  not. 
His  last  years  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  In  re- 
nunciation of  the  world's  vanities  he  fulfilled  a  round  of 
austerities,  and  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  willing 
to  give  up  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown.  To  the  last 
he  exhorted  his  heir  never  to  sacrifice  his  Catholic  faith 
to  gain  the  English  throne. 

AVith  the  success  of  La  Hogue,  William  and  Mary  were 
secure  on  the  throne.  They  are  in  vivid  contrast.  He 
was  small,  reserved,  and  sickly;  she,  large,  voluble,  full 
of  animation.  "  The  king  thinks  all,  the  queen  savs  all, 
the  Parliament  does  all,"  said  a  contemporary  witticism. 
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Mary  was  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  William 
left  the  crown's  patronage  in  Church  affairs  largely  to  her. 
wmiMB'i         While  she  gave  him  a  tender  affection,  he 
rluri'^^'u'*     treated  her  harshly,  and  was  far  from  being 
reiighmipo  oy.  ^  pattern  in  morals.    His  hold  upon  his  new 
subjects  was  slight.    He  was  not  an  Englishman,  nor  a 
Churchman ;  he  lacked  sympathy  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties,  and  he  had  no  qualities  to  win  the  ap- 
plause  of  the  masses.    He  made  intimate  friends  of  Dutch- 
men  only,  and  hardly  concealed  his  preference  for  Hol- 
land over  England.    Yet  it  was  this  pale  and  haggard  man, 
with  cold  and  unsympathetic  manners,  worn  with  asthma 
and  almost  an  invalid,  unpopular  at  home,  threatened 
abroad  by  the  most  formidable  military  power  Christian 
Europe  had  yet  seen,  who  piloted  England  through  a  ter- 
rible crisis.    He  tried  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  found  support  from  Tillotson,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Burnet,  his  wife's  chaplain,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  from  a  few  others;  but  the  great 
mass  of  both  Anglicans  and  dissenters  abhorred  compre- 
hension that  involved  compromise,  and  the  scheme  failed 
A  Toleration  Act  (1689)  gave  liberty  of  worship  to  all  but 
Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  even  these  were  not 
molested ;  but  officeholders  were  still  required  to  make  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  receive  the 
communion  in  the  Church  of  England.    William's  pro- 
posal to  abolish  these  tests  lost  him,  it  was  said,  80,000 
supporters  in  London.     Civil  officials  and  the  clergy  were 
required  in  addition  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.     From  this  some 
hundreds  of  the  Anglican   clergy,  headed  by  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops,  drew  back, 
holding  that  the  Church  was  independent,  and  that  Par- 
liament had  no  right  to  prescribe  oaths  for  the  clergy. 
They  would  not  yield,  and  had  to  give  up  their  positions, 
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and  ths  body  of  the  Non-jurors,  which  they  formed,  long 
survived. 

William  had  the  great  aim  of  checking  France  in  Eu- 
rope, and  for  thia  the  power  of  England  was  necessary. 
He  was  not  a  great  soldier.    The  brilliant 
Luxembourg  defeated  him  at  Steinkirk  in 
1692  and  at  Landen  in  1693.     But  in  the  end 
he  was  the  real  victor,  for  in  1697  France,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  was  forced  to  recognise  his  title  as  King  of 
England,  and  to  give  up  her  conquests  during  the  war. 
William  spent  his  summers  in  campaigning,  his  winters  in 
managing  Parliament,  and  perhaps  the  latter  was  the  more 
formidable  task.    The  Whigs  and  the  Tories  were  now  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  party  supremacy  which  has  ever 
since  marked  English  political  life.    The  violence  of  fac- 
tion astounded  William,  but  he  learned  to  use  parties,  and 
at  last  to  choose  his  ministers  almost  wholly  from  the  side 
that  was  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons.     From  1693 
to  1699  England  was  ruled  by  a  small  group  of  Whig 
statesmen,  known  as  the  "Junto,"  who  discharged  the 
functions  of  a  modern  cabinet.     Somers  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Montague  was  in  charge  of  finance,  Russell  of  the 
navy,  and  the  skilful  but  disreputable  Wharton  was  politi- 
cal manager.     William  kept  foreign  affairs  in  his  own 
hands.     The  House  of  Commons  had  been  accustomed  to 
vote  Tory  or  Whig  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  ma- 
jority present,  and  an  adverse  vote  hardly  affected  public 
policy.    Xow  the  Junto  organized  their  party  for  steady 
support.     By  Controlling  the  House  of  Commons  they 
controlled  the  government  and  William  found  in  them 
his  political  masters. 

Former  Parliaments  had  given  the  king  a  revenue  for 
life,  but  William  was  granted  £700,000  a  year  for  four 
years  only,  and  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  spending  of 
the  money.  His  wars  caused  further  heavy  demands. 
Cromwell  had  strained  England's  financial  power  by  spend- 
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ing  £2,000,000  in  a  single  year  on  army  and  navy.  Will- 
iam received  in  one  year  £6,000,000,  and  in  addition  he 
piled  up  huge  deficits  aggregating  during  his 
reign  £20,000,000.  Such  enormous  claims 
could  not  be  met  out  of  ordinary  revenues  ; 
the  nation  was  obliged  to  give  its  promise  to  pay,  and 
under  William  the  national  debt  began.  As  yet  there  was 
no  bank  in  England.  The  Dutch  Kepublic  had  a  bank, 
but  it  was  feared  that  under  a  monarch  a  bank  would 
not  be  safe,  since  the  king  might  lay  a  robber  hand  upon 
it.  William  Paterson,  a  Scot,  has  the  credit  of  suggesting 
the  founding  of  a  Bank  of  England,  and  in  1694  that  great 
institution  came  into  being.  It  lent  the  government 
£1,200,000  at  8  per  cent,  and  the  moneyed  classes,  who 
were  chiefly  Whigs,  showed  their  confidence  in  the  scheme 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  capital.  Indeed,  the  bank 
served  the  deep  political  purpose  of  pledging  capital  to 
the  support  of  William's  government.  Such  debts,  it  was 
certain,  James  would  repudiate. 

In  1694  Parliament  made  William  consent  to  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  requiring  a  new  general  election  at  least  every 
^yjjj,^,^  third  year.  The  aim  was  to  keep  a  king  from 
dkpntewith  prolonging  unduly  the  life  of  a  friendly  Par- 
Pvlimant  Hament.  It  was  after  the  Peace  of  Kyswick 
in  1697  that  Parliament  used  its  power  most  decisively. 
As  a  safeguard  of  peace,  William  wished  to  keep  a  consider- 
able army,  but  he  could  not  quiet  the  English  fear  of  mili- 
tary rule.  Parliament  reduced  the  army  to  10,000  men, 
and  insisted  further  that  the  Dutch,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
soldiers,  who  had  fought  in  William's  wars,  should  be  dis- 
missed and  only  the  English  kept.  William's  bitter  com- 
ment was  that  what  Louis,  by  eight  years  of  war,  could  not 
eflfect  to  overthrow  the  military  power  of  England,  Par- 
liament did  at  a  blow,  and  he  threatened  to  abdicate.  But 
the  Parliament  was  obdurate,  and  went  so  far  as  to  annul 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland  which  William  had  made  to  his 
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En^^^  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  it  seemed  as  if 
Europe  would  for  a  t^me  have  peace.    The  hope  was  VHi^ 

Wiiii«..ut«  {:  ^JZ^^t  "'  Ki«K  of  Spain,  died  child- 
f^^i^lS.  !«««  •'^  1700  Louis  XIV,  in  spite  of  former 
nf  A«-  P*®°««»'  pot  his  own  grandson,  Philip.  Duke 

of  Anjou,  on  the  vacant  throne.  When  Jam;s  II  dfed  «oo\ 
En.W  °'t?''°°'P"^  '•^^^^"^^^d  James's  son  as  kingof 
was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  Whig  and  Tory  for  the  tiZ 

Cr^nd  i!;-  ^'        ""  '"■"  ''"  '""''  ''"ke  hi,  collar, 
died  nTB^^*.    T'.  f  """^  ™  "Moh  8.     When  M.n- 

■t'r  Slot jr  rt.""  Vhtrr'  ""r  '>°'  ^ '-^ 

of  England  .tacrho't,,?,"^!^*  tt!''  r"  '"'" 

the  n,o  of  thT^S'C  pLtnZX'"!'''!''  "°'.  "^ 
mado  the  old  coins  alw.v.  „7      ^  '      "''P'"''«  "''ich 

ThotgH  pSndM'™"    'V-cceoded    William. 

n..o«^fo^'^.M„orl^'sh^  ™  "'•''"'"'''^''  "^ 
^"ter  faction,,  .he  .o.r ',  Jot„rd  ^.Tran^^ 
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her  narrow  intellect  and  judgment  could  not  Krapple 
with   80  difficult  a  situation.      Like  all  the  sovereigng 

Ti«,ni.af        ?'/*;^  ®^"*''*  '*°"»«'  '^•t'*  the  exception  of 
Am,.  Charles  II,  she  was  deeply  and  sincerely  re- 

,  r^u      u    "«^°"«5"Q»««'»  Anne's  Bounty,"  consisting 
of  Church  revenues  appropriated  by  Henry  VIII  and  r^ 
stored  by  Anne,  is  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  her  thought 
for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  to  which  she 
was  devoted.    She  herself  nominated  some  of  the  bish- 
ops,  and  always  refused  to  give  this  promotion  to  Swift 
because   she  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  pro- 
fessions.     Her  desire  for  the  welfare  of  her  people  won 
the  love  of  her  subjects,  who  called  her  "  The  Good  Queen 
Anne,   and  as  a  Stuart  she  seemed  to  have  the  sanction  of 
legitimacy.    The  superstition  that  the  royal  touch  would 
heal  the  scrofulous  complaint  known  as  the  "  Kinir's  Evil " 
had  declined  under  the  usurper  William,  who  once  touched 
a  suppliant  with  the  scornful  prayer  that  God  would  both 
heal  him  and  give  him  more  wisdom ;  but  a  service  for  the 
ceremony  was  now  printed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the 
time  of  performance  of  the  miracle  was  solemnly  an- 
nounced  by  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council.    Eye-wit- 
nesses  report  many  wonderful  cures. 

Incessant  war  made  Anne's  a  blood-stained  reign.    The 

long-threatened  strife  broke  out  in  1702  and  lasted  for 

Th«om«of      f7«»  years.     England's  armies  were  led  by 

Maribomgii.      ^ohn   Churchill,   Duke    of    Marlborough,  a 

greater  soldier  than  William,  but  a  man  whose 

nn?  ^  T""'^  I'i  ^T  ^'^^^  "'"^y  »  «^»^l»y  *«d  treacher- 
ous deed.  Yet  he  had  noble  qualities.  While  success 
spoiled  ISapoleon  and  made  him  rash,  ten  years  of  splen- 
did achievements  left  Marlborough  still  a  prudent,  fear- 
less courteous  leader,  who  shone  as  much  on  the  field 
of  diplomacy  as  on  that  of  battle.  There  was  a  Euro- 
pean  league  to  check  Louis  XJV,  and  English,  Dnt<>h, 
Austrian,    Prussian,   Danish,   and    Hanoverian   soldiers 
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made  up  the    motley  rank,  of    Marlborough',   force.. 
Hi.  flwt  great  victory  waa  won  in   1704  *r  m-«k" 

« the  „pp„  D.„„j,  „,  ;:,:^T^:j'^x:i 

from  the  yoke  of  the  Stuart 
Pretender,  whom  a  French  buc- 
oew  might  have  put  on  the 
throne.    About  the  wme  time 
the  Engli.h  captured  Gibral- 
tjr,   which    they    .till    hold. 
Madrid  was  occupied  by  the 
allie.,  and  Stanhope  took  Mi- 
norca  in  1708.    Marlborough 
^^^^^^         wa.  mainly  occupied  near  the 
^^Wjf^         northern  frontier  of  France 
^^K^  and  he  prepared  to  march  on 

JoHH  Chubchiil,  Dnw  of  Mabi-    ^*"'  ^^  *^®   ^®^  ^Ute  that 

"oRoioH  (1650-1722).  t^o  German,  took    in   1870. 

I7nfl  «#  A  ^        J    .  '^^°   victory  of  Ramillie.  in 

uT'^  Oudenarde  in  1708,  of  Malplaquet  in  1709,  fol" 
Wed  ,n  brilliant  succession.  Marlborough  and  h's  great 
a^  y,  Pnnce  Eugene  of  Savoy,  reached  the%ery  snmm^U  ^f 

quet^O  000  of  Marlborough's  men  were  slaughtered  be- 

Zlt"  TV^t  ^'"^  ""'''  *^"  ^°-  '"^^  Btarvfng  Frtn^ 
troops  who  barred  his  way  to  Paris,  and  he  prayed  that 

ous  woman  long  ruled  Anne,  who,  though  not 

entirely  weak  in  character,  seems  to  have 

fnrn^HK   ,.   *'™°'"®  ^^^^^  intimate  a  necessity.  Thonirh 

partv    m'!    ;  ,r  ''*^  ^"''^hment  for  either  political 
»i  Ken.  us.     I  be  Whigs  were  the  war  party;  the 
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Tories,  whose  leanings  to  James  II's  son  made  them  look 
hopefully  on  Louia  XIV,  wore  for  pace  with  France.  He- 
ginning  with  Tories,  Marlborough  iiad  gradually  to  intro- 
duce Whigs  into  the  ministry,  and  with  that  party  hi« 
fortunes  were  in  the  end  linked.  Successful  war  was  not 
the  only  achievement  of  the  period  of  Marlborough's 
supremacy.  The  year  1706  has  the  name  of  "Wonder- 
ful "  in  English  history.  It  saw  a  great  vic- 
tory of  peace.  Then,  after  much  bitter  con- 
troversy, Scotland  and  England  agreed  to  join 
together  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat  Britain, 
and  the  union  passed  the  English  Parliament  and  came 
into  effect  in  the  following  year,  1707.  Henceforth  there 
was  to  be  but  one  Parliament ;  forty-five  members  from 
Scotland  were  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
sixteen  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Since  her  king  had  ruled  England  too,  Scotland  foun<l 
that  she  was  really  tied  to  English  policy.  She  had 
tried  to  build  up  independent  colonies  and  trade,  but 
her  colony  at  Darien  failed  disastrously,  and  her  trade 
was  hampered  because  she  had  not  free  access  to  the 
markets  of  her  great  neighbour.  The  union  brought,  of 
course,  free  trade  with  England,  and  heti(«'forth  Scots 
went  freely  to  the  English  colonies.  Necessar*-  »»•  the  mion 
was,  it  is  almost  a  surprise  that,  amid  the  f.  tion-  fhe 
time,  so  enlightened  a  measure  should  find  act .  tnce. 
The  Whigs  glorified  the  Revolution,  approved  of  r-cent 
concessions  to  dissenters,  and  desired  more ;  and  >  ■  all 
of  the  six  children  of  Anne's  marriage  with  Princt  n  ■ 
of  Denmark  had  died,  they  looked  to  the  Germa'  j*. 

of  Hanover  to  succeed  Anne,  as  arranged  by  Pari,,       s* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  were  for  keeping  »■.     f» 
senters  out  of  office,  for  depriving  them  of  any  rijrh     *o 
teach  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  many  Tories  dp^       i 
to  make  James  IPs  son  king  in  succession  to  Anne      i 
1710  one  Dr.  Sacheverell  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathj^r^ 
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'H  the  whole  Xeyol^o^Za^Z  L\  '  'T""''- 
Somen  adrW  the  Whi.  mllw  .^  ,  '"°''°'  ""•  "i"! 
but,  eager  to  Ju-.i^VheVrlS.   t/"'"  """  "°"«- 

«' pulpit.  th'o^^roJtS':;  T' "™  "---^ 

We  hear  „.„„h  LTo,ffl't''.^S°P'"°?  ""J"  <<.««.. 
London  mob  wa.  all  for  "Xh  ri      u   '^''"'*''' '"'  ""e 

'ormallv  condemned  H,«  o^/l-       ?        Though  he  wag 

doctrines  wer7un'tir  T  in  "''"'''^  ^^''^  ^'^^  ^^''"^ 
abandoned  the  dSer,  a  "d  h  ^/^  *'^  ^^'«  ^«-^-- 
-ional  Conformity  C  by  wLh  ^  '  P*"'  ^^'  ^'^'^ 
attended  a  dissenting  Ic^^^^  ^°  ««««  who 

and  incapable  of  publCem«,  fr""*^^^""'"^^^, 

J-d  ceased  such  S'danT^ew  /"  *  ^^"  '''''  ^« 
retired  from  office-  i>on.«  !  :,  /T  dissenters,  however, 
Jains  in  their  o^n  hTses  fo  fb  ?t^"  '^  '"^""^  ^ 

obliged  to  attend^'re^gX  ':' wo'"/'  "*  '^^ 
good  many  former  Pr«.i„.    ■  '^  worship  j  and  a 

■nembereoftheaJrchrfl,?'",'  "7  '^"'"''  -^K"!"' 
»f  the  Low  Charch  ^rt;'      *''"''• '"'  """'^  '!»  ^"k, 

of  the  ixt?  M.sr„:7  To?;  i'-^r^'"^  -'^ 

.-ngp.rt,an.U--;^-trdn^rrdSed* 
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from  hu  |K)«t  ..I  the  army  and  forced  into  exile,  »nd  the 
Tonen  were  triumphant.    The  Whigg  had  wanted  the  war 
which  .till  raged  and  had  refused  oven  favourable  terms  of 
peace  but  now  the  Torieg  were  resolved  to  end  the  contest. 
I  hey  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gained 
control  of  the  Whig  House  of  Lords  bv  persuading  the 
queen  to  create  twelve  new  Tory  peers,  a  step  of  deep 
moment,  for  it  involved  that  the  Lords  henceforth  must 
m  some  way  be  forced  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Commons. 
The   i  ones  made  peace,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  honour. 
Ormonde,  who  succeeded  Marlborough,  entered  into  treach- 
erous  negotiations  with  the  French  in  the  field,  and  de- 
serted  the  allies  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war.    England 
herself  fared  well  enough.     The  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed 
or  March  31,  1713,  confirmed  to  her  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Hudson  8  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  French 
part  of  St.  Christopher.    The  Stuart  Pretender  wag  to  be 
expelled  from  France,  and  the  Parliament's  right  to  fix 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  recognised.     In  addition 
the  Assiento  treaty  with  Spain,  made  at  the  same  time,' 
gave  England  a  monopoly  of  the  profitable  slave-trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  against  which  there  was  as  yet 
no  stirring  of  the  nation's  conscience. 

Barley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  had  a  restless  colleague 

m  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  who  openly  advocated 

Intrigaetfcr      *  Stuart  restoration.     Reaction  was  running 

nJ^on  ^^•■y  strong.    The  Schism  Act  of  1714  forbade 

•  "••         dissenters  to  teach  in  public  or  even  in  private 

schools,  and  the  non  conformists  feared  even  worse  perse- 

cutions.     Mrs.,  now  Lady,  Masham  quarrelled  with  her 

relative  Oxford ;  Anne  dismissed  him  on  July  27,  1714, 

and  Bolingbroke  saw  power  within  his  grasp.    But  the' 

unhappy  queen,  worn  out  by  the  factions  about  her  and 

longing  for  death  as  a  weary  traveller  welcomes  sleep,  was 

stricken  with  mortal  illness  before  Bolingbroke  had  time 

to  make  his  plans,  which  would  certainly  have  involved  the 
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return  of  the  son  of  James  11.  When  the  queen  was 
known  to  be  dying,  three  Whig  dukes,  Argyle,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Somerset,  appeared  in  the  queen's  council  and  claimed 
a  voice  m  the  nation's  affairs.    It  was  vital  to  them  that 

T  T^^^L  T''^''  '^^'"^'^  '"^*^««d'  «"d  ^J^en  Anne  died 
they  had  the  law  on  their  side.     The  officials  carried  out 

the   provisions   already  made 
by  Parliament;  George  I  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  the  old 
horror  of  civil  war  made  many 
whose    preferences    were    for 
the  Stuarts   acquiesce   in  an 
accomplished    fact.       Boling- 
broke,   all    hope  of  his  own 
triumph  ended,  wrote  to  Swift : 
"  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  re- 
moved  on  Tuesday ;  the  queen 
died    on     Sunday.      What    a 
world  this  is,  and  how  does 
fortune  banter  us!"     "It  is 
true,  my  lord,"  Swift  replied, 
1      .  ,     -  "*'^®  events  of  five  davs  Inst 

week  might  furnish  morals  for  another  volume  of  Sene  a  ' 

mtcle       ""'"""  ''  ""'''''  '  ^^«  '-^^'^  «l-o«t  a 

cJir^'  ^  ^'"f,*^  *"•*  ^'^^"^^^  P««Pl«  had  come  a 
German  prince  with  few  personal  attractions  and  ignorant 
TheHanoyeriM  ^ven  of  the  English  tongue.     His  onlv  hone 

Mooesgion,  of    rptaininff    KJo    ~  i--,  ^  ""pe 

1714.  wi,  m,^     ^  °^^  kingdom  was  in  the 

o.  1  .-  ;  ^^'-  ^^''"^'^  *h«y  brought  on  promntlv 
an  election,  which  gave  them  a  great  majority,  they  knew 
that  pub  he  opinion  was  really  against  them,  and  to  nosr 
pone  as  long  as  possible  a  second  appeal  t;  thepeople 
they  passed,  in  1716,  the  Septennial  Bill,  chantinrfhe 
duration  of  Parliament  from  three  to  seven  yets  I 
was  a  high-handed  proceeding  for  a  Parliamen      hosen 
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for  three  years  thus  to  prolong  its  own  life  to  seven,  and 
its  only  justification  is  in  the  fact  that  before  the  seven 
years  had  passed  the  country  was  reconciled  to  ^ho 
Whigs.  They  were  the  friends  of  trade,  and  had  the 
commercial  class  behind  them.  They  were  the  friends, 
too,  of  tolerance,  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  favoured. 
Bolingbroke  had  told  the  Tories  that  they  must  look  to 
the  Stuart  Pretender,  but  the  Tory  squires,  afraid  of  civil 
war,  would  not  act  on  the  advice,  and  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  new  line  as  best  they  could.  Of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  we  hear  henceforth  little  from  them. 

The  Stuart  Pretender,  James  Edward,  landed  in  Scot- 
land in  1715,  and  made  a  fight  for  the  throne.  Those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  found  him 
stupid,  headstrong,  too  dull  to  take  good 
advice,  and  fanatically  devoted  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith.  Yet  ten  thousand  men  rallied  round  the 
Stuart  banner  at  Braemar.  Incompetence  on  the  one 
side,  energy  on  the  other,  goon  wrecked  the  enterprise. 
The  Jacobite  leader  Mar  was  pitted  against  Argyle,  grand- 
son of  the  Argyle  who  had  tried  to  make  Monmouth  king, 
and  an  ardent  Whig.  Edinburgh  was  for  a  time  in  dan- 
ger, and  a  rising  took  place  in  the  north  of  England  under 
Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Derwentwater.  But  Louis  XIV  died 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  France  gave  no  help.  At 
Preston  the  English  revolt  was  crushed,  and  in  Scotland 
Mar's  force,  after  an  indecisive  engagement  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  melted  away.  Mar  and  the  Pretender  escaped  with 
great  difficulty,  but  some  forty  of  their  followers  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  though  the  government  acted  on  the 
whole  with  moderation,  many  others  lost  estates  and 
titles.  It  had  already  impeached  the  former  Tory  leaders, 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormonde.  The  two  last  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
another  Jacobite  leader,  was  banished.  Oxford  spent 
two  years  in  the  Tower— the  last  English  minister  to  be 
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Bubble,  im      >-'"•  otlH,r  chief  colleagues  from  office  in 

in  an  attack  on  sLTn'tiT  ^r^""^  '''  ^^^^^  --" 
to  trade  with  her  Ar.:anZ"      ^'™*'  *''  ^"^"«^ 
the  terms  of  the  W^  Car^'o^rr^.r''^ 
in  the  riches  of  this  tr«*I«  /       ^'  .       ®  ^"^''"^  '^'^lief 
Sea  Bubble,  one  of  the  1?.        ""^^'  ^""''^^^  *^«  S°"th 
i:ngland  was  grow  nlnV?     T""^  '"^''^  ^°  history, 
and'there  w  sTo  finfne"al'o'r".:„'rT'"*^  "^"  «--^' 
offered.     By  the  tre "y  of  S  the^R  V?  ""'^•'^  *«  "^^^ 
trolof  the   trade  in  negrL    Ij  L  "  w^"'°^^  «°°- 
they  might  besides  send  Tne  Th t  toT      ^"^'"''' «°*^ 
An  invincible  belief  sefzedthp  r!,?,.,,^'"*  ^^'^  y'^^' 
restricted  trade  there  I'etsf^^^^^^^       v  ^'1^  ""^^^'^ 
At  the  close  of  Anne'I  reiJn   R  T^"""'*'"'  '^'^  ^^^^^^h. 
this  belief  for  its  o^  eni7    ^^     '^  '  government  used 
puny  a  monopo  ^  o7tl  e  t^ad"    '""'  ^'^  '''"*'  '^"^  ^«- 
ing  the  govefnnL   iiSoo'ooo'tZ    ''°\°'  '*^  ^^^^- 
floating  debts  that  were  a  con!l.     I''  ''''*  *°  ^'^  °« 
company  not  only  dTd  tht  W         "!"^«^'-«««'nent.    The 
increased  to  reduce  the  iS  1'"'^''^'^  ^hen  its  profits 
and  ultimately   0  help  thfr         ""  '''*  *°  *  P«^  ««"*' 
a  sinking  fund     lfin9Z         "'"'''  '"  '"*^"^"^«^  '^  ^y 
no  less  than  £30  000  000  of  t''"'^'''^  ^''^''^^  *°  *^^«  "? 
public  proved  read;  ?n  h  ^""f  T ^^^  «««""ties,  and  the 
was  offered    £4000  000    7  f  '^'  ^"'^*''  ^^«  ^^^^^^  ^^at 

brought  WA'Tthl  maX'Tf  "  '^  ''''^ 
tion  seized  the  nation -l     T  ^^''^^  "^  "P'^^^Ja- 
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pany,  and  persons  in  the  government  with  influence  at 
court,  received  shares  improperly.  The  diro.tors  promised 
impossible  dividends,  and,  of  course,  in  the  end  a  crash 
?ame. 

Walpole  had  opposed  the  South  Sea  scheme,  thouf,'h 
he  made  money  out  of  speculation  in  the  stock,  and  in  the 
moment  of  disaster  the  king  dismissed  Stanhope  and  Sun- 
derland, who  soon  died,  and  called     Mon  Walpole  to  take 
charge  of  the  finances.     It  was  the  beginning  of  his  long 
supremacy.     He  reorganized  the   South   Sea  Company, 
leaving  it  with  a  capital  of  i;:i:},000,000  and  still  a  gigantic 
corporation.     The  ahareholdors  got  one  share  in  the  new 
company  for  three  in  the  old, 
government  guaranteed    divi- 
dends on  half  the  stock,  and 
with  something  short  of  utter 
ruin    the    crisis    passed.      It 
wrought  much  harm;  that  it 
brought  Walpole  to  the  front 
and  made  his  real  capacity  ap- 
parent must  be  counted  among 
its  good  results,  for,  as  no  one 
else,  Walpole  saw  what   Eng- 
land needed,  and  had  the  cour- 
age and  ability   to  hold   the 
government  to  its  real  tasks. 

In  earlier  ages  the  king  had  been  the  real  head  of 
the  government.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  the  first  name 
in  tho  long  roll  of  British  prime  ministers- 
men  who  rule  the  state  though  they  use  the 
sovereign's  name.  He  was  a  jovial  English 
squire,  loose  in  morals,  but  honest,  sensible,  and  con- 
scientious in  discharging  his  public  duties.  He  served 
a  king  who  was  always  a  foreigner.  George  I  would  not 
learn  English,  and  could  talk  with  Walpole  onlv  in  what 
Latin  remained  to  him  from  his  school  davs ;  he  could 
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manage  both  king  .„d  ParliLent.    No  minirterMn 

aeole"!?,'!"!,"  "r/"^  "'"  '°  '"»■"'«''  the  ki„g. 
l-eorge  11  look  himself  very  seriously.    On  the   .hole 

a^jIM    2,7'  '  "t"  °'  '"""""'  '"J"'  '»  '"»  Wends, 
fcxqua.         cautious,  sober,  and  methodical.    But  he  wa. 

King  of  Prussia,  called   George  a  c  medrn    and   fl    ' 

wit  XT  ^"l^-^^bbings-were  the  staple  of  h L  tl  k 
a  otltoh  w'    ^'  rr'^'^^  'l"^^'^'  h«  ^o»ld  can  h  r 
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Caroiixe  op  A.NsrAMi.  C2i  ken-  or 
Ueorge  II  I  l*i'>a-lT.'i7i. 


favourites,  and  ask  with  absurd  complacency  who  it  was 

that  governed  him.     Most  men  understood  very  well  that 

it  was  Caroline  of  Anspach; 

when  Walpole  persuaded  her, 

he  had  really  persuaded  the 

king.     She  was  a  shrewd,  able, 

and    really    modest    woman, 

though  Walpole  jested  brutal- 
ly with    her   about    George's 

conduct,  and    decent  society 

would  not  to-day  tolerate  the 

language  of  either  of  them. 
During  eighty  years  of  civil 

war,  revolution,  and  faction, 

England  had  rarely  seen  stable 

government,  and  it  was  now  a 

statesman's  task  to  evoive  a 

workable  system.  Walpole  did 
it.  "  He  durst  do  right,"  his  son  said  of  him,  "  but  he 
durst  do  wrong,  too";  he  was  not  of  the  heroic  type 
Walpole'i  ready  to  perish  for  an  ideal.     The  chief  fea- 

**ir"5"^  t"res  of  his  policy  were  to  let  alone  trouble- 
po  oyo  p«ace.  ^^^^  issues,  such  as  those  concerned  with  re- 
ligion ;  to  attempt  no  great  changes ;  to  keep  out  of  war; 
and  to  promote  the  landed  and  commercial  interests. 
He  was  a  skilful  pamphleteer  and  his  industry  was  amaz- 
ing ;  he  wrote  most  of  his  letters  and  even  copied  long 
papers  with  his  own  h  \  In  art  he  showed  his  interest 
by  making  a  valuable  .  ection  of  pictures,  but  for  music 
and  literature  he  cared  nothing.  With  coarse  quips  and 
jests  he  faced  the  rough  issues  of  party  warfare,  and  he 
did  not  take  reverses  tragically.  It  was  the  Whig  Wal- 
pole who  saved  England  from  a  permanent  Whig  oligarchy. 
His  friends  wished  so  to  limit  the  crown's  p^wer  that  no 
single  sovereign  could  create  more  than  six  peers.  An 
obstinate  majority  could  not  then  have  been  overcome  by 
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new  creations,  and  Walpole  successfully  opposed  the  plan. 
He  tried  to  make  but  one  great  reform— to  ease  the  heavy 
burdens  on  the  land  by  an  excise  tax  on  tobacco  and  wine. 
\\  e  are  now  familiar  with  these  excise  duties,  which  began 
in  England  during  the  civil  war  and  were  long  disliked. 
The  organized  opposition  in  Parliament  told  the  people 
that  Walpole  aimed  to  levy  an  excise  not  only  upon  to- 
bacco, but  upon  clothing,  food,  and  all  other  necessaries, 
and  that  an  army  of  excise  men  would  invade  every  house- 
hold  to  act  as  spies  and  agents  for  the  government.    Wal- 
pole found  public  opinion  against  the  bill  and  in  1733, 
amidst  the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  withdrew  it ;  but  later 
governments  have  made  one  by  one  the  changes  he  pro- 
posed.   By  abolishing  the  duties  upon  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  articles  of  import  and  export  he  paved  the  way 
for  free  trade. 

To  retain  a  majority  in  Parliament,  Walpole,  it  is  said 
practised  shameless  bribery.     Yet  after  his  fall  a  hostile' 
Themeuue      committee  of  Parliament  made  a  rigid  scni- 
ofWjg...       tiny  of  his  conduct,  and  only  two  fully  proved 
instances  are  known ;  the  practice  was  not  as 
open  as  the  party  vehemence  of  the  time  declared     Wal- 
pole once  pointed  to  a  group  of  men  opposing  him  and 
said  contemptuously,  "All  these  have  their  price"  and 
the  report  went  about  that  he  had  said  every  one  could 
be  bribed.    No  one  knew  better  than  he  that,  even  with 
the  low  moral  tone  of  the  age,  this  was  not  true.   He  loved 
power  and  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  use  of  weapons,  but 
he  had  the  real  interests  of  the  country  at  heart,  and 
spent    Its    money   with  prudence.    The  masses  of  his 
time  were  warlike  and  fanatical,  and  did  not  like  his 
policy  of  peace.      He  was  never  popular:  at  almost  any 
time  m  his  career  an  election  under  the  modern  system 
would  have  overthrown  him.    He  held  office  by  means 
of  the  pocket  boroughs  of  the  Whig  magnates,  and  fell 
when  they  deserted  him. 
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The  drift  of  tlie  tinifs  was  indeed  against  peace.  In 
SpaniHh  America  the  Writiah  groHHly  abused  their  trading 
Thaontteetk      privileges:  the  cargo  of  the  one  eliip  which 

aw^^  '*"    ^''^'^  *""^  ^^^  "^^^  *"  ''*''"*^  ""'■''  y®*'"  ^""^  '""""d- 
^  •*         ulently  repleniahed  from  other  veHsels,  and  in 

addition  a  huge  contraband  trade  grew  up.     The  Spanish 
stopped  and  searched  English  ships,  and  opponents  of 
Walpole  repeated  harrowing  tales  of  English  sailors  mar- 
tyred in  Spanish  dungeons.     A  certain  Captain  Jenkins 
told  Parliament  that  his  ship  had  been  illegally  stopped 
by  Spanish  coast-guards,  who  tore  off  his  ear  with  the 
taunt  that  he  might  take  it  to  his  king,  carried  away  his 
nautical  instruments,  and  left  him  to  get  home  as  best  he 
could.     lie  was  asked  what  he  had  thought  when  help- 
less  in  Spanish  hands,  and  replied  in  a  well-etudied  phrase, 
"I  committed  my  boul  to  God   and    my  cause  to   my 
country."     At  a  later  time  Burke  believed  that  the  tale 
was  a  fable,  but  the  story  of  Jenkins's  ear  seized  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  warlike  people,  and  helped  to  force  Walpole 
into  war  with  Spain.     Even  when  he  saw  that  the  struggle 
must  come,  he  still  clung  ingloriously  to  oflRce.     Church 
bells  rang  in  1739  because  war  had  begun ;  but  the  head 
of  the  government  said  bitterly,  "  they  are  ringing  their 
bells :  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands,"  and  re- 
verses came  speedily.     Admiral  Vernon  failed  disastrously 
before  Cartagena,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    Commodore 
Anson,  after  a  fearful  passage,  got  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  Pacific,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  four  year.  : 
Britain  thought  that  he  was  lost,  thongh  in  fact  he  was 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  Spanish  galleons.     Walpole 
was  blamed  for  the  unsuccessful  war ;  the  election  of  1741 
turned  against  him,  and  in  February,  1742,  he  was  forced 
to  resign.     He  had  used  bribery  to  retain  power,  and  bri- 
bery helped  to  drive  him  out.     George  II  parted  from  his 
minister  with  genuine  regret.     Walpole  became-  Eari  of 
Orford,  but  never  again  took  oflSce. 
29 
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The  contest  begun  in  1739,  in  the  form  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  proved  to  be  Britain's  challenge  to  the  world  for 
The6»Mttof     supremacy  in  America  and  India,  and,  with 
thewM.  Th.     slight  interruption,  it  continued   until  the 
rirgtme"**    '**"  °'  ^'"Poleon  in  1816,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  know  it. 
There  was  no  strong  man  to  succeed  Walpolo.     Carteret, 
soon  to  be  Earl  Granville,  divided  power  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  but  was  driven  out  in  1744.    Then  New- 
castle's brother,  Henry  Pelhani,  took  tl?e  chief  place,  and, 
with  varying  fortunes,  remained  at  the  helm  until  his 
death,  ten  years  later.   The  era  was  momentous  in  Europe. 
In  1740  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  to  the  motley  Austrian 
dominions,  and  her  right  as  a  woman  to  rule  was  soon  dis- 
puted.    Frederick  II  of  Prussia  seized  the  Austrian  prov- 
ince of  Silesia,  and  nearly  all  Europe  was  involved  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.   France  and  Spain  united 
to  attack  Maria  Theresa;  (Jeorge  II,  as  a  German  prince, 
aided  her,  and  in  person,  on  June  16,  1743,  at  the  head  of 
Hanoverian,  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  other  forces,  defeated 
the  French  at  Dettingen  on  the  Main.    Marshal  Saxe  in 
turn  defeated  the  British  and  their  allies  at  Fontenoy  in 
May,  1745 ;  but  in  America  the  New  England  colonists 
won  a  balancing  success,  by  taking  the  French  fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton.     In  the  same  year.  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  "Young  Pretender,"  grandson  of 
James  II,  landed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    He  had 
only  seven  followers,  but  was  warmly  welcomed  and  able  to 
occupy  Edinburgh.    At  Preston  Pans  he  defeated  George 
IPs  general.   Cope,  and   Scotland  seemed  at    his  feet. 
Even  London  fell  into  a  panic,  and  when  Charles  marched 
into  England  George  II  prepared  to  fly  to  the  Continent. 
But  George's  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  met  the  Pre- 
tender on  Culloden  Moor  on  April  16,  1746.     This  time 
the  Highland  charge  failed,  and  Cumberland  won  the 
name  of  "Butcher"  by  the  awful  slaughter  that  fol- 
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lowed ;  even  the  wounded  were  mafisacred.     There  were 

executions  for  treason,  and  England  in  the  end  came  suc- 
cessfully out  of  both  this  civil 

and  the  foreign  war.    The  Stu- 

art  cause  was  finally  wrecked, 

and  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 

Chapelle  in  1748  all  conquests, 

except  Silesia,  were  restored  on 

each  side.* 

The  treaty,  however,  settled 

little.    In  America  the  thirteen 

English  colonies,  and  Virginia 

especially,    were    alarmed    at 

France's   plan    to    seize    the 
whole    country  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
and   to  exclude   the  English 
from  the  west.     In  1754  the  French  built  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio,  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,  and  Virginia 
n»antn         ^®P*  'George  Washington,  a  young  oflBcer  of 
Tewi-  Wm.       militia,  to  drive  them  back.     Instead,  he  was 
himself  repulsed,  and  in  the  next  year  a  con- 
siderable army,  under  General  Braddock,  sent  out  from 
England  to  check  France's  designs,  was  ambushed  and 
nearly  destroyed  in  a  similar  attempt.     And  formal  war 
had  not  been  declared  !    It  came  in  i;56.    France  and 
Russia  joined  Austria  in  attacking  Frederick  the  Great 
who  still  kept  Silesia,  and  England  helped   Frederick.' 
This  Seven  Years'  War  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
momentous  in  history,  and   it  opened  disastrously  for 

'  In  1752  Britain  adopteil  the  Gregorian  or  New  Stvle  of  reckon- 
ing the  days  of  the  month.  By  this  the  dav  after  Wednesdav  Sep- 
tember 2,  1752,  was  called  ThurMiay,  September  14.  1733.  eleven  dai^ 
^mg  omitted.  Events  before  17.V3  are  sometimes  r«k«ne<!  ir,  »hi= 
Xew  Strle-a  fact  that  accounts  for  some  of  the  variant  dates  that 
appear  confusing. 
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Britain  and  Prussia.  The  Whigs  had  been  too  long  in 
power,  and  there  were  among  them  bitter  rivalries,  gross 
abuse  of  patronage,  and  corruption  far  surpassing  Wal- 
pole's.  Incompetent  men  held  high  office,  and  both  the 
army  and  the  navy  were  in  no  condition  for  active  service. 
In  1756  the  French  captured  Minorca  and  the  British 
power  in  India  was  defied,  also  in  175G,  by  Surajah  Dowlah, 
the  native  ruler  of  Bengal,  who  kept  for  a  night  146  Eng- 
lish in  a  prison  room  18  feet  long  and  14  broad,  so  that 
from  this  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  only  23  came  out 
alive.  Frederick  the  Great  met  terrible  reverses  in  Ger- 
many. At  last  British  public  opinion  revolted  against 
those  who  had  a  part  in  the  disasters ;  Admiral  Byng,  by 
whose  fault  Minorca  was  lost,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  shot,  and  the  clique  which  monopolized  office  found 
the  nation  against  them.  To  produce  better  things  only 
a  leader  was  needed,  and  he  was  at  hand. 

William  Pitt  now  became  supreme  for  a 
SliS^Pitt.  ^"®'  ^"*  glorious  period.  Though  George  II 
disliked  Pitt,  who  had  been  a  fearless  critic  of 
Hanoverian  influence  in  England,  there  was  a  blunt  hon- 
esty in  the  old  king.  "Sire,  give  me  your  confidence 
and  I  will  deserve  it,"  Pitt  said,  in 
the  cringing  tone  he  could  not  help 
assuming  to  royalty.  "Deserve  my 
confidence  and  you  shall  have  it," 
George  replied,  and  kept  his  word. 
Pitt  formed  in  1757  a  coalition  with 
Newcastle,  who  was  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister and  to  attend  to  the  hungry 
office-seekers,  while  Pitt  was  to  carry 
on  the  war.  He  had  a  sublime  arro- 
gance. "  I  know  that  I  can  save  this 
nation,  and  that  nobody  else  can,"  he 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Dcvonghirc.  His  strength  was  in  his 
own  extraordinary  force  of  character,  and  in  his  frank 
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appeal  to  the  nation's  higher  motiTca.  The  effect  of  his 
Btudied  and  dramatic  oratory  wai  amaiing.  In  him  spoke 
the  best  elementa  of  English  public  life;  unworthy  men 
quailed  before  his  fierce  invective,  and  he  now  carried  all 
before  him. 

Pitt  was  resolved  to  give  Britain  world-wide  supremacy 

and  to  humble  France  beyond  the  possibility  of  future 

rivalry.     He  chose  his  agents 

for    their   efficiency,  not   for 

their  family  influence.    Gen- 
eral Amherst  took  Louisbourg 

in  1758.    Wolfe,  a  young  and, 

to  the   undisceming  eye,  an 

untried   officer,  by  defeating 

the  French  before  Quebec  in 

1759,   )rade   the   conquest  of 

Cauf        )cure.    England  paid 

a  hugt   .ubsidy  to  Frederick, 

and  him,  too,  fortune  soon  be- 
gan to  favour.     The  English 
harassed  the  coasts  of  France, 
and   won    naval   victories    in 
1759  at  Lagos  and  off  Quibcron  Bay.     In  India  Clive 
avenged  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  by  the  great 
battle  of  Plassey  in  June,  1767,  secured  Bengal  to  Eng- 
land.   The  nation's  enthusiasm  ran  high.    Never  before 
had  it  embarked  on  such  a  career  of  con',  lest,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  George  II  died,  and  his  dest.i  was  a  disaster 
for  England.     George  III,  who  succeeded,  though  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  was  resolved  from  the  first  himself 
to  rule,  and  to  yield  power  to  no  potent  minister.    He 
drew  up  his  first  speech  to  Parliament  without  consulting 
his  cabinet;  the  speech  itself  implied  censure  of  their 
policy  of  war,  and  Pitt  soon  found  his  hands  tied.    He 
knew  that  Spain  was  getting  ready  to  attack  England  in 
aid  of  France,  and  advised  that  she  should  herself  be 
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attacked,  but  liis  udvice  waa  overruled.  The  king,  it  waa 
known,  desired  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  in  October,  1701,  he 
resigne<l.  All  the  other  cabinet  ministtira  remained  in 
office  except  Pitt'a  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  but  with 
Pitt  wont  the  life  and  vigour  of  the  ministry. 

Though  the  cabinet  had  refused  to  believe  that  Spoin 
meant  to  fight,  she  suddenly  threw  oflf  the  mask,  made 
Tk«P«MMor  •*'»"«*'^y  demands,  and  within  three  months 
Puta,  1763.  *'^®''  P'"'«  '*•!  declared  war.  But  the  British 
conquered  even  without  Pitt.  They  captured 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  seized  the  Philippines,  and  took  great 
Spanish  treasure  on  the  high  seaa.  Yet,  in  spite  of  suc- 
cess, George  III  was  resolved  to  have  peace  at  almost  any 
price,  and  on  February  10,  1763,  the  Peace  of  Paris    a-! 

finally  signed.      Engli-    i 
made  enormous  gains,  but 
not  all  that  a  sterner  pol- 
icy might  have  secured. 
France    abandoned     her 
dream  of  empire  in  North 
America,  and  Canada  be- 
came    British     territory. 
Britain  recovered  Minor- 
ca, the  loss  of  which  had 
caused    Admiral    Byng's 
execution.     In  the  West 
Indies  she  secured  much, 
but  she  gave  up  Guade- 
loupe and  some  other  isl- 
ands.     In  India,  though 
conquests  on   both  sides 
were  restored,  Britain  was  at  last  supreme.     Spain  re- 
covered Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  she  surrendered 
Florida  to  Great  Britain,  taking  Louisiana  from  France 
as  compensation.     Britain's  concessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies aroused  special  fury.     The  West  Indian  trade  was 
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then  of  the  finit  importaMce.  Guadeloupe  had  developed 
greatly  during  the  yean,  of  British  occupation,  and  it  wa» 
claimed  with  nonie  reason  that  the  minintry  had  needloHHly 
Hurrendered  the  inland  to  France.  One  phase  of  the 
peace  policy  was  the  stopping  of  subsidies  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  No  doubt,  after  fair  notice  a  paymaster  nuiy 
change  hu  plans,  but  Frederick  complained  bitterly  that 
he  had  been  betrayed,  and  henceforth  he  hated  Knglai.d 
But  he,  too,  through  the  succes  ion  of  his  »dmirer,  Peter 
III,  to  Elizabeth  in  Russia,  was  able  to  make  the  favoura- 
ble  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  by  which  he  retained  Silesia. 

Ihe  dose  of  the  Seven  Years' War  marks  a  distinct 
•tage  m  Britain's  history.  She  had  won  a  groat  colonial 
empire;  she  was  left  without  serious  rivalry  in  India;  and 
new  sources  of  vast  wealth  were  now  open  to  her  \n 
era  of  unparalleled  prosperity  seemed  to  have  rome.  Yet 
her  empire  was  on  the  verge  of  disruption,  and  before  her 
lay  half  a  century  of  almost  continuous  war. 


Summary  of  Dates 
William  and  Mary  lK!.,ame  King  and  y.K'cn  in  F.bruarv.  1680 

is/  Th?B.tu:  1.?  r:'  ?*  ""• «'  «•»••♦« '»-« »»•-•"» 

1«W9.  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  James  II  was  flnnllv 
defeated  was  In  1690,  and  France  suffered  naval  deJt  a"  La 
Ho^neln  1092.  The  National  Debt  began  in  1693.  an  1  the  Batj 
of  England  wa,  established  in  1604.  The  Triennial  .4ct  was  Jansid 
In   1694.  and  Queen   Mary  died    in    that   rear.     The  Peace  of 

1-03  was  ollowed  immediately  by  war  with  France  under  Marl- 
bomughs  lead     The  English  took  Gibraltar  In  1704,  and  s.il 

K08  M.^lr'"r /"  J!l*' «•"'»"-  •«  n06,0«den«rde  L 
I1O8.  Malplaqnet  In  1709,  we  «  all  military  triumj.hs  for  the 

rnlt'J,     ;•'''•''■  ^'"'■'''"'    '^^-    ^""»S  'he  war.  England 

Through  the  Tory  re«et,o„  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  ofTiee  in 

Anne  died.     With  Georjrp  T*  rei-m   hoe-an    b  1-n.  r   J-    ?     rV-l 
riilo      TU^  a*        A.     ,  .  .  °      ""^fe**"    a  ^"Hg  period  of  WYnu 

rule.    The  Stnart  rising  of  1 715  ended  with  the  flight  of  the  Pre 
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k'liJer  in  1716.    The  Septennial  Act,  prolonging  the  duration  of 
Farliaments  from  three  to  seven  years,  was  passed  In  1716     The 
South  Sea  Bubble  of  1720  brought  Walpol.  Into  power  in  1721 
and  an  uneventful,  but  really  fruitful,  period  followed.    Georjte  I 
died  in   1727.    War  with  Spain  broke  out  in   1789,  and  soon  ex 
tended  to  France.    Walpole  fell  in  1742.    George  II  won  Dettin- 
gen  in  1743,  but  Fontenoy  in  1745  was  a  French  victory.    The  New 
England  colonists  captured  Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton  in  1745     In 
the  same  year  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  knded  in  Scotland 
but  was  defeated  at  Cnlloden  in  1746.    The  Peace  of  Aix-la' 
Chapelle  was  in  1748.     Braddock  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1756,  (he  year  also  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.   War  was  formally  declared  in  1756,  and  for  failing 
to  rehefe  Minorca,  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  in  1757.    Pitt  became 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  administration  in  1757 
Chve  won  in  India  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1 767.    Louisbourg,  in 
tape  Breton,  was  again  taken   in   1758,  and    Quebec   in    1759 
George  II  died  in  1760,  Pitt  resigned  in  1761,  and  with  Lord  Bute  a^ 
Prime  Minister,  The  Peace  of  Paris  was  made  in  17C8. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
The  Era  of  the  American  Revolution 

(1763-1789—26  years) 
George  III ;  bom  1738;  succeeded  1760;  died  1820. 

[The  period,  the  main  interest  of  which  in  British  history  is  the 
Revolution  in  America,  saw  great  changes  in  Europe.  Events  in 
France  drifted  rapidly  towards  revolution.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled 
in  1764,  and  the  order  was  dissolved  by  the  Pope  in  1773.  In  1774 
Turgot  became  a  minister  under  the  young  king,  Louis  XVI,  and 
projected  great  reforms,  but  he  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1776. 
France  was  soon  drawn  into  the  American  war.  Necker,  who  man- 
aged her  finances  prudently  from  1776  to  1781,  was  dismissed  in  the 
latter  year,  and  a  succession  of  corrupt  or  incomi)etent  ministers  led 
her  into  the  financial  distress  that  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789.  In  northeastern  Europe  the 
anarchic  condition  of  Poland  made  inevitable  its  partition,  and 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  divided  the  spoil.  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  (d.  1786),  Catherine  II  of  Russia  (d.  1796),  and  Joseph 
II  of  Austria  (d.  1790).  all  sovereigns  of  remarkable  character, 
flourished  during  the  periotl,  and  Russia  began  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  European  diplomacy.] 

George  III  made  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  rule 
England  in  person  the  supreme  question  of  his  time. 
His  mother,  the  widow  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  a  German  princess,  with  the 
absolutist  ideas  of  the  despotic  little  courts 
of  Germany,  and  her  reiterated  direction,  "  George,  be  a 
king,"  became  famous.  "  Bom  and  educated  in  this  coun- 
try, I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton,"  George  said,  in  his 
opening  speech  to  Parliament.     The  Hanoverians  were 
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no  longer  foreigners;  the  Stuart  cause  was  dead,  and 
George  was  so  wholly  English  that  he  never  travelled 
farther  than  York. 

The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Prime  Minister  when 
George  II  died,  belonged  to  a  group  of  Whig  leaders 
whom  George  111  disliked,  and  was  treated 
with  such  indignity  that  his  resignation  soon 
followed    Pitt's.     George's    favourite.   Lord 
Bute,  took  his  place.    There  was  scandal  about 
Bute's  relations  with  the  king's  mother;  he 
was  besides  a  Scot,  and  English  hatrc  1  against  that  nation 
was  still  often  savage.    Bute,  in  terrc .  at  his  own  unpopular- 
ity, also  soon  retired  from  office.     Lord  George  Grenville 
tool-  his  place  in  1763.    But  political  conditions  were  uncer- 
tain and  ministries  changed  rapidly.  In  1 705  Lord  Rocking- 
ham succeeded  Grenville,  held  office  for  a  year,  and  gave 
way  in  1766  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  nominal  Prime  Min- 
ister with  Pitt,  who  now  became  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  the 
real  director  of  the  government.     Failing  health  para- 
lyzed Chatham's  activities,  the  ministry  staggered  along 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  then  in  1770  the  king  made 
Lord  Xorth  the  chief  of  a  new  cabinet.     He  had  found  at 
last  the  servant  whom  he  desired.     The  Whigs,  broken 
into  groups— "Bedford's  Party,"  "  Rockingham's  Party" 
"Chatham's  Party,"    "The    Grenville's,"    each   warring 
upon  the  others— were  no  longer  a  compact  force.     North 
himself  was  a  man  of  high  personal  character.     Though 
he  was  indolent,  and  in  person  ungainly,  he  had  tact,  w'it, 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  affairs.     But  his  sweet  temper, 
which  his  opponents  could  never  ruffle,  made  him  yield  to 
the  despotic  will  of  George  III,  and  his  lease  of  power  for 
twelve  years  proved  disastrous. 

Ever  since  George  I's  time  the  Whig  party  had  ruled, 
but  George  III  announced  himself  as  the  patriot  king 
who  would  consider  the  welfare  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the 
state  as  a  whole.    He  looked  upon  his  dominions  and  sub- 
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jects  as  his  personal  property.     Each  minister  was  to  be 
responsible  to  him  alone,  and  he,  raised  by  his  position 

Th.oh««,t««f  I^;^^  ^^^'^^  the  realm  of  party,  would  study 
Oeorge'irule.      the  welfare  of  all  his  people.     Charles  I  tried 
to  master  Parliament  by  the  sword ;  Henry 
VIII  accomplished  the  easier  task  of  insuring  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Parliament  that  would  do  his  will;  and  George 
followed  the  Tudor  rather  than  the  Stuart,  and  bought  a 
majority  in  Parliament.     He  called  those  who  supported 
him    the    "King's   Friends," 
and  Earl  Temple  was  once  or- 
dered  by  the  king  to  say  in 
Parliament  that  any  one  vot- 
ing for  a  certain  bill  would  be 
considered  the  king's  enemy. 
With    gross    insults,    George 
dro\     ^ome  of  the  greatest  no- 
bles of  the  kingdom  from  lord 
lieutenancies  and  other  offices 
because  they  opposed  his  meas- 
ures, and  he  expelled  from  the 
public   service   the   humblest 
clerks  of  their  party.     Never 
was  the  spoils   system   more 
odiously  enforced.      Circumstances  favoured  the  king's 
policy.     Expansion  in  trade  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
through  conquests,  especially  in  India,  encouraged  extrav- 
agant living  and  the  gambling  spirit  that  lent  itself  to 
corruption.     In  the  House  of   Commons,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  by  which  membership  in  that  House 
was  determined,  the  king  easily  secured  a  majority.    For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  constituencies  had  remained  unal- 
tered, and  while  deserted  boroughs  sent  not  only  one  but 
two  members  to  Parliament,  new  and  important  places 
were  without  representation.     Middlesex  and  London  to- 
gether had  one-fifth  the  number  of  members  given   to 
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C'oruwall ;  of  the  513  members  who  sat  for  England  and 
AVales  one-lmlf  represented  11,500  voters;  there  were  six 
constituencies  each  with  not  more  than  three  electors 
It  was  easy  to  buy  support  when  members  had  little  to 
fear  from  public  opinion,  and  George  purchased  it  by 
money  and  by  office.    In  1770  two-fifths  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hold  posts  under  the  govern- 
nient.     The  votes  of  excise  men  and  other  public  officials 
throughout  the  country  controlled,  it  is  said,  seventy  seats. 
Bribes  were  paid  almost  publicly;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ireasury  acknowledged  that  in  a  single  morning  £25  000 
was  paid  for  votes.     In  buying  the  press  £30,000  was 
spent  during  the  first  two  years  of  George's  reign.     The 
Whig  leaders  fou,.  t  the  king's  friends  with  the  same 
weapons  of  corruption,  and  a  single  election  in  the  town 
of  .Northampton  cost  each  party  £30,000.    George  was  his 
own  high-priest  of  corruption,  doing  the  work  in  person. 
1  hough  in  politics  he  was  vindictive,  and  stooped  to  the 
treachery  of  setting  rival  leaders  against  each  other  by  a 
malicious  use  of  statements  made  in  the  confidence  of 
the  royal  closet,  in  his  private  relations  he  was  strict 
m  morals,  simple  in  tastes,  and  pre-eminently  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  better  type. 

T  i,^  w";f*  ^^?^^''  P''"'^  protests,  of  course,  were  made. 
John  AVilkes,  the  spendthrift  son  of  a  London  distiller 
Theoweof        (^"'^ded    in   1763  a  newspaper  called    The 
John  Wilkes.       -North  Briton,  which  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar.     He  attacked  the  court  party  with  great 
vehemence,  and  adopted  the  novelty  in  English  journal- 
ism of  printing  in  full  the  names  of  those  he  assailed. 
In  Ao.  45  he  criticised  the  speech  made  by  the  king  at 
the  closing  of  Parliament  on  April  19,  1763.     It  was  he 
said,  a  most  abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery 
and  advocated  odious  measures.     AVilkes  fancied  himself 
secure  in  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  the 
government  pressed  a  charge  of  libel  for  speaking  disre- 
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Bpectfully  of  the  king  and  issued  a  general  warrant,  which, 
without  mentioning  any  names,  ordered  the  seizure  of 
those  concerned  with  the  publication.  Xo  less  than  forty- 
nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  then  began  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  years. 
The  judges  decided  that  Wilkes's  privilege  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  had  been  violated,  and  he  brought  actions 
against  those  concerned  in  his  arrest.  The  king  took  up 
the  case  hotly,  and  the  bribed  House  of  Commons  ex- 
pelled Wilkes  in  1764.  But  by  this  time  he  was  a  popular 
hero,  and  "Wilkes  and  Liberty"  had  become  a  rallying 
cry.  The  court  party  did  not  stop  short  of  planning  what 
was  practically  murder.  An  expert  duellist,  Martin,  a  cor- 
rupt official  of  the  government,  challenged  Wilkes  and 
nearly  killed  him  in  a  duel.  He  soon  retired  to  France. 
When  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  charges  against  him  and 
did  not  appear  for  sentence,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw. 

The  court  seemed  to  have  triumphed,  but  in  Februarv, 
1768,  Vrilkes  returned  to  England,  avoided  arrest  for  a 
TheWrthof  *^™^'  ""*^  o^ered  himself  fir=t  for  London 
S^caliim.  *°^  ^^^^  ^0^  Middlesex  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  king  was  still  re- 
solved to  punish  him,  and  the  contest  has  become  memor- 
able in  literature  because  of  the  able  but  envenomed  writ- 
ing of  "  Junius  "  in  support  of  Wilkes.  In  shop-windows,  be- 
fore ale-houses,  even  on  trinkets  appeared  his  portrait.  He 
was  sent  to  prison  for  a  time  but  the  mob  went  wild  in  his 
cause.  People  in  the  streets  were  forced  to  shout  for  Wilkes ; 
the  stately  Austrian  ambassador  was  dragged  from  his 
coach  that  the  mob  might  chalk  on  the  soles  of  his  boots 
"  45,"  the  libellous  number  of  The  Xorth  Briton ;  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  observed  that  number  on  nearly  all  the 
houses  he  saw  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lonrion.  Wilkes 
was  elected,  but  the  House  of  Commons  again  promptly 
expelled  him.  The  voters  of  >rid,nespx  uTiHnimon-lv  re- 
elected him,  and  then   the  House  of  Commons,  going 
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beyond  its  powere,  declared  him  incapable  of  sitting     He 
was  elected  a  third  time,  but  the  House  declared  the  rival 
candidate,  Colonel   Luttrell,  who  received   296  votes  to 
1,U3  for  Wilkes,  to  be  the  elected  member.    The  king 
closed  the  session  amidst  popular  fury,  and  Wilkes  had  lost 
his  seat.     But  London  delighted  to  do  him  honour,  and 
made  him  successively  Alderman,  Sheriff,  and  Lord  Mayor 
In  the  end  Wilkes  won.    Again  in  1774  he  was  unanimous- 
ly elected,  and  this  time  was  allowed  to  sit  for  Middlesex ; 
in  1782  a  new  House  of  Commons  even  took  the  humili- 
ating step,  on  Wilkes's  own  motion,  of  rescinding  the  reso- 
lution of  1769  by  which  he  had  been  declared  incapable 
of  sitting.     Permanent  results  flowed  from  the  Wilkes 
agitation.    The  gathering  of  huge  crowds  in  the  open  air 
was  already  familiar  in  connection  with  Whitefield's  and 
Wesley's  preaching,  and  great  political  meetings,  hitherto 
unknown,  were  held  in  Wilkes's  interest.    From  London 
the  practice  spread  all  over  England.    Never  before  had 
the  masses  been  appealed  to  in  this  way;  the  doings  in 
Parliament  came  under  full  discussion,  popular  clubs  were 
formed  to  oppose  the  influence  of  "  The  King's  Friends," 
and  it  was  in  this  agitation  that  Radicalism  was  born,  with 
Its  sweeping  programme  of  reform,  including  manhood 
suffrage  and  Parliaments  chosen  for  one  year  only. 

The  violent  passions  of  the  mob  were  soon  again 
aroused,  this  time  on  a  religious  issue.  It  was  still  the 
law  that  a  priest  saying  mass  in  England 
should  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  heir,  if  educated  abroad, 
should  forfeit  his  estates  to  the  nearest  Protestant  heir, 
and  that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  purchase  land.  In 
1778  Sir  George  Savile  persuaded  Parliament  to  repeal 
these  laws,  but  the  half-mad  Lord  George  Gordon  led  in 
a  fanatical  protest  against  any  relief.  The  London  mob, 
taking  up  the  matter  riotously  in  June,  1780.  destroyed 
many  Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  burned  Kewgate  and  three 
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other  prisons  and  let  loose  their  inmates ;  and  destroyed 
some  private  houses,  among  them  that  of  Lord  Mansfield 
with  his  splondid  library.  All  London  was  in  danger;  an 
observer  counted  thirty-six  fires  raging  at  one  time.  Dur- 
ing the  disturbances  nearly  three  hundred  were  killed, 
and  the  Gordon  Riots  long  remained  a  terrible  reminder 
to  Londoners  of  the  brutal  savagery  lying  dormant  in  that 
city.  It  was  not  against  the  sturdy,  courageous,  obsti- 
nate, and  devout  Briton  who  was  their  king,  but  against 
his  ministers,  that  tiie  mob  was  enraged.  Even  when 
most  in  the  wrong,  George  III  usually  had  public  opinion 
behind  him. 

The  most  momentous  event  of  George's  reign  is  the 
American  War.  The  thirteen  American  colonies  now 
Tk.,n-tl.nof  «o^tainef/«ariy  half  as  many  people  as  Eng- 
Amerioa.  ^^^^  "8<?li»  a^ti  they  had  a  great  trade.    While 

they  were  in  fact  states,  subject  indeed  to  the 
king  as  sovereign,  but  nearly  as  independent  of  the  Bri^ 
ish  Parliament  as  Scotland  was  before  the  Union,  in  Eng- 
land they  were  looked  upon  in  much  the  same  light  as  a 
remote  and  obscure  county,  with,  like  many  an  English 
county,  no  influence  in  the  government.    The  Seven  Years' 
War  left  Britain  with  a  huge  debt  of  £140,000,000,  in- 
curred largely  on  behalf  of  America,     ^'o  doubt  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer  derived  indirect  benefits  that  brought  full 
compensation  for  this  burden ;  he  had  an  enlarged  mar- 
ket,  and  a  vast  stream  of  wealth  flowed  into  Great  Britain 
from   her  wider  possessions.     But  lanuowners  saw  one 
thing  with  perfect  clearness— that  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
war  they  were  expected  to  bear  the  enormous  load  of  a 
tax  of  four  shillings  per  acre,  and  their  temper  became 
dangerous.     The  colonies,  on  their  side,  suffered  much  by 
the  war.    They  had  raised  2o,000  troops  and  incurred  large 
debts,  and  the  territory  won  from  France  at  the  cost  of  war 
was  not  placed  in  any  way  under  their  control.     Trouble 
with  America  began  as  soon  as  the  Seven  Years'  War  ended. 
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a«  iil  VfT  ^''■«"^'»«^' ^''o  in  1703  succeeded  Bute 
a«  Prime  Minister,  was  a  painstaking  statesman,  and,  it 

Th.  r^r.  to     J*"  '!'^'  ^°'*  America  because  he  studied  the 
tMtheooionlM.  despatches  which  some  of  his  predecessors 

that  ih«  rn^  I  °P""'^-     ^"^  """*«  "P  his  mind 

0  the  1.?°'''  T^  T""  ^  ^''^^  "°*  '°r  the  benefit 
0/  the  mother  country,  but  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own 
defence.  An  army  of  10,000  men  would  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose  It  was  indeed  fitting  that  the  cZ'es 
Soun'h?"'t''^""'^"«'  Philadelphfaand  Bo  ton  we  e 

couTtry  Id  t'  7T'  '^  ^"^'^  "^  '^^  -  ^^'^  ™«" 
far  t  ^'^  ^n^'ghtenment  the  colonial  voters  were 

rTht  to  levv  f  '^'"-  ^?^  '^  ^^'^"^^'  h"*  *t.out  Britain's 
right  to  levy  taxes  m  America  for  this  purpose.    Though 

An  Int,«,i,^t,no  P„«rER  aoak,„  ,.„kv,xo  the  Stamp  Act. 

oven  Ireland,  a  .-  >„q„ered  country,  in  1764  Grenville  gave 
Th.8t«npAct.    "^'"ce  of  a  b.  1  to  tax  the  colonics.     He  pro- 

«r„?  .  *  ^T**  *  '^'^'^P  *^^'  ^«^a»«e  of  its  cheapness 
and  ease  of  collection.  The  British  Government  was  to 
issue  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and  hencefrtSpTomil! 
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Bory  notes,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  in 
the  colonies  were  to  be  valid  only  when  stamped.  In  the 
colonies,  as  already  in  the  mother  country,  newnpapers 
must  pay  the  stamp  duty.  The  stamps  were  to  be  sold  at 
Government  offices  in  the  chief  colonial  centres. 

Grenville's  bill  excited  but  languid  interest  in  Eng- 
land,  and  passed  unopposed  in  an  almost  empty  House, 
oimodti      '^^^  government  issued  supplies  of  stamped 
to*th«2ltr  °°  P^P*''"'  "^'l  appointed  officers  to  collect  the 
revenue.      In  the  West  Indies  and   Canada 
the  bill  was  quietly  received,  but  tu- 
mult   greeted    it    in    the    American 
provinces.     Representatives  of  nine 
colonies  met  at   Xew  York  in  Octo- 
ber,  1765,  and    drew    up   a    protest 
asserting  that  Parliament  could  not 
tax  those  who  sent  to  it  no  members. 
Boston  became  the  centre  of  agita- 
tion.      Oliver,  the  secretary  of  the 
province,  had  accepted   the  post  of 
stamp  distributor,  but  the  mob  de- 
stroyed the  stamp  office  and  sacked 
his  house  and  that  of  Hutchinson,  the  Chief  Justice. 
Lawyers  agreed  not  to  use  stamper^,  paper.     Merchants 
promised  to  order  no  goods,  and  even  to  pay  no  debts, 
in  England  until  the  act  was  repealed.     Boxes  of  stamps 
arriving  from  England  were  destroyed.     There  followed 
a  paralysis  of  legal  business,  and  finally  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments issued  proclamations   authorizing  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law.     Pitt  assailed  the  act,  but  at  the  same 
time  claimed    that    Parliament  was   supreme  over  the 
colonies,  and  could  legislate  for,  though  it  ought  not  to 
tax,  them.    His  views  prevailed.    The  check  to  trade  with 
America  had  caused  great  distress  in  England.    Grenville 
soon  retired  from  office,  and  under  Rockingham's  ministry 
the  act  was  repealed,  on  March  18,  1766;  but  Parliament 
30 
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passed  al8o  a  Declaratory  Act  averting  the  .upremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  caused  rejoicing  i„ 
America.     Philadelphia  Quakers,  who  during  the  agitu- 
tion  had  worn  only  homespun,  resolved  to 
wear  new  suits  of  English  manufacture  on 
hi   4     •.    ,  ^J®^'''"^''' birthday.    Benjamin  Franklin  and 
his  family  had  obeyed  the  rule  to  wear  only  cloth  of  home 
manufacture,  but  he  now  wrote  to  his  wife  from  London 
that  he  was  sending  her  material  for  a  new  gown.    Stat- 
ues were  raised  to  the  king  and  Pitt,  and  the  difficulty 
seemed  ended.     Yet  feeling  had  been  definitely  arrayed 
m  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country  and  had  taken 
a  violent  form,  while  there  was  resentment  in  England  at 
th.8  violence  and  at  the  refusal  to  share  the  burden  of 
taxation.    No  time  was  given  for  better  conditions  to  ma- 
ture    In  January,  1767,  only  a  few  months  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  Charles  Townshend,  a  young  and  bril- 
haut  member  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  government,  rose 
in  Parliament,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  colleagues 
promised  to  raise  from  the  American  colonies  the  revenue 
to  support  their  necessary  military  establishment.    New 
York  had  recently  declined  to  furnish  provisions  for  Brit- 
ish troops  quartered  there,  and  Parliament  was  m  an 
angry  mood     Following  Townshend's  lead  it  now  levied 
a  duty  to  be  paid  at  American  ports,  on  glass,  red  and 
white  lead,  paper,  and  tea.     It  showed,  too,  an  ;^.res8ive 
spirit  against  American   pretensions  by  suspenuing  the 
enw"  ,         ^""^  T"^  Legislature,  and  decidi^  to 
colonies  '^^^'^  restricting  the  trade  of  the 

After  this  legislation  the  trouble  was  incurable.    While 
England  thought  the  colonies  were  weak,  and  that  she 

th.it  the  mother  country  would  .yield  rather  than  imperil 
her  American  trade.     Samuel  Adams,  the  chief  leader  in 
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MMsachusetts,  wm  a  retolute  and  skilful  agitator,  and 
Boaton  became  lo  menacing  that  to  insure  order  the  Brit- 
iUuiMbat      '"'^  (Government  sent  there  troops  and  war- 

iZZ'^Li    '^'P",  '"*  ^^^®-     '^''*  '•'*  "*"^''''''«  »"^  "'en  the 
-^   P»^.  people  showed     very   indignity   that  sullen 
and  sometimes  violent  dislike  dared  hazard,  and  finally 
the  British  Government  dissolved  the  Legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  of  half  a  dozen  other  colonies.     But  after 
new  elections,  the  Legislatures  were  as  defiant  as  ever 
The  inevitable  bloodshed  came  in  1770.     Some  English 
soldiers,  harassed  in  the  streets  by  a  Boston  mob  and 
close  pressed,  at  last  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing  three 
or  four.    This  "  Boston  Massacre  "  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed  by  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  had  not  a  change 
come  111  the  councils  of  the  mother  country.    On  the  very 
day  of  the  bloodshed,  Lord  Xorth  introduced  into  the 
British  Parliament  an  act  repealing  all  the  American 
duties  except  the  tax  on  teai  and  this  was  retained,  not 
to  raise  a  revenue,  but  to  assert  the  abstract  right  of  the 
mother  country  to  tax  the  colonies.     For  a  time  the  bill 
brought  quiet  to  America. 

To  prevent  the  smuggling  which  robbed  the  British 
trader  of  his  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  British 
F«th«o.««.  !r*'*"^*'*P«  «""  patrolled  the  American  shores. 
ofoonlUot.  ^°®  o'  these  ships,  the  Gaspce,  commanded 

.1  T,u  .  J'y  ^^®"t^°ant  Duddingston,  had  exasperated 
the  Rhode  Islanders  by  interfering  with  trade  long  ear- 
ned on  with  impunity.  In  June,  1772,  the  Gaspee  ran 
aground  near  Providence  while  chasing  a  suspected  ves- 
sel, and  the  aggrieved  traders  had  at  length  their 
opportunity.  They  attacked  her  at  night,  wounded  Dud- 
dmgston  severely,  removed  the  crew,  and  then  set  the 
ship  on  fire.  The  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  returned  to 
Irovidence  in  broad  daylight,  and  no  reward  could  induce 
information  against  them.  There  was  another  unfortu- 
nate  incident.     The  postal  service  in   the  colonies  was 
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curried  on  by  the  home  governmeut,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, perhaps  the  ablest  man  that  the  eolouies  had  pro- 
duced, was  postmaster.  Some 
letters  from  Oliver  and  Hutch- 
inson, two  high  officials  of  Mas- 
suchusi^tts,  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, condemning  severely  the 
colonial  cause,  were  made  pub- 
lic by  Franklin's  instrumen- 
tality. In  America  it  was 
Oliver  and  Hutchinson  who 
were  condemned  for  attacking 
the  popular  party,  but  in  Eng- 
land Franklin  was  accused  of 
dishonourable  conduct  for  al- 
lowing private  letters  to  reach 
the  public.  In  1774  the  grave  and  dignified  old  man  was 
called  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  stood 
e'-oc*  <tnd  motionless  under  a  scathing  attack  from  Wed- 
derbum,  the  Attorney- General.  Ue  was  ignoniininusly 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  the  most  influential  man 
in  America  had  henceforth  the  sense 
of  personal  injury.  This  did  noiu 
keep  him  from  working  for  a  time 
for  conciliation,  but,  in  the  end,  he 
became  the  resolute  foe  of  British 
connection. 

The  flnal  crisis  soon  came.  The 
East  Indian  Company  had  a  large 
surplus  stock  of  tea,  and  resolved  to 
The"Borton  export  it  to  America. 
Tea  Party,"       The  duty  on  tea  was  the 

1771 

sole  remnant  of  Town- 
shend's  plan  to  tax  the  colonies ;  but 
the  company  was  prepared  to  pay  the  duty,  and  appointed 
agents  at  various  American  ports  to  receive  the  cargoes 
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of  tho  tea  Hhip..     New  England  agitatow  had  already  de- 
claimed  uguinnt  evun  the  use  of  tea  while  the  tax  remained 
and  now  they  saw  that  tea  wan  to  he  imported  in  immen«e' 
quantaiea  by  a  jMJwerful  corporation.     The  exoiten»ent  in 
America  rose  to  fever  heat.     At  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  elBewhoro,  the    tea  ships  wen    either  turned   back 
without  landing  their  cargocH,  or  tho  tea  wan  stored  in 
warehousoH  pending  an  appeal  to  the  BritiBh  (iovernmcnt. 
but  at  BoHton  more  violent  coungeU  prevailed.     Three 
tea  ships  lay  in  tho  harbour,  and  preparations  to  land 
their  cargoes  were  complete,  when  forty  or  fifty  Bosto- 
mans,  disguised  as 
Mohawk    Indians, 
boarded    them    at 
night,  and  emptied 
into   Boston   Har- 
bour   the    curgoos 
of  tea,   valued  at 
•  £18,000. 

The  "  Boston 
Tea  Party  "  roused 
the  British  nation, 
which  girded  itself 

Briuiii  TMolTM  ***  ^"^^^  *he  rebellious  colonial  spirit.    Parlia- 

^Zu,"^'  ri^'^i  PfTV^'*'*'"  "'«*«"■•««•  It  closed  and 
blockaded  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  town 
should  atone  for  the  lawless  deed  ;  gave  authority  to  tH 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  place  a  veto  upon  the  acts 
o  the  Assembly,  and  sent  a  soldier.  General  Gage  to  re 
place  Hutchinson,  the  civilian  governor.  Boston  was  praC 
MIy  occupied  by  a  military  force.  Meanwhile  the  Zl 
mes  were  arming.      Virginia,  in  ardent  sympathy  with 

nitsent  renr^  "'  ''''■     ''''''''  «"*  «'  ^^^'^^een  colo- 

form  dl7  ?' •     •'"'''  ""^  '^'  ""ovement  was  at  once  «o 
formidable  as  to  invue  concession  from  any  one  le^      hs  .- 


"  L'niti  or  Die." 

A  contemporary  oartm.n  ur^inir  union  Iwlwecn 
the  ooIonk'H, 
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Bate  than  George  III.    The  Congresa  made  firm  demanda 
that  involved  the  repeal  of  some  dozen  British  acta  of  Par- 
liament.    But  neither  side  was  yet  willing  to  draw  \  .k 
and    instead  of  yielding,  the  British  Parliamen    passed 
further  coercive  measures.    It  had  also  furnif  e J  the 
colonies  with  a  new  grievance  by  passing  the  Que-vc  Act, 
which  established  i  despotic  government  at  Quebec  to  rule 
the  territory  recently  acquired  from  France,  and  handed 
over  to  It  a  great  part  of  the  vast  interior  of  the  conti- 
neut ;  tho  act  also  conferred  large  liberties  upon  the  Bo- 
man  Church.    The  colonies  feared  the  same  despotism  for 
themselves,  and  resented  bitterly  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  old  enemy  of  Puritanism,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  April,  1775,  the  colonial  militia  attacked  at  Lexing- 
ton,  near  Boston,  a  force  sent  by  General  Gage  to  seize 

The  beginning  '''T  "l'^'^"^  '*'""^'  **  Concord,  and  L  bloody 
of  hottilitie..  »"^  indecisive  engagement  followed.  A  little 
later  the  British,  with  enormous  loss  to  th-m- 
eelves.  dislodged  an  American  force  which  had  gathered 
on  Bunker^U,  overlooking  Boston.  George  Washing- 
^^""■""^  ton  was  made  commander-in- 

chief  of  the  American  forces, 
and  soon  (.efinitely  began  a 
bitter  struggle  which  lasted 
for  eight  years.    An  attempt 
to  draw  the  newly  conquered 
Canada  to  the  American  side 
failed,  after  an  unsuccessful 
invasion    of    that    country. 
The  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
declared  in  1776  that  Ameri- 
ca was  independent  of  Great 
Britain.    France,  Spain,  and 
,     ,  .       ,  Holland  were  ultimately  in- 

volvo'i  m  the  contest-France  to  aid  struggling  liberty 
and      -0  to  humble  a  recently  victorious  foej  Spain  to 
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recover  Minorca  and  Gibraltar;  Holland  to  check  British 
arrogance  upon  the  high  seas.  Nor  was  Britain  herself 
at  one,  for  the  Whigs  held  that  the  colonies  were  in  the 


iNnEPESDENOE    IlALt.,    PHILADELPHIA, 

Where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  1776. 

right,  rejoiced  at  the  victories  of  the  Americans,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  pronounced  eulogies  upon 
those  who  fell  in  their  cause.  The  struggle  was  indeed  a 
phase  of  Whig  and  Tory  warfare,  and  victory  for  the 
Americans  was  also  victory  for  the  Whigs.  Chatham  died 
in  1778,  and  to  the  last  raised  his  voice  for  concession  that 
should  save  disruption.  The  ministry  was  fighting  against 
terrible  odds  and  the  drift  of  war  was  adverse.  In  Europe, 
Gibraltar  was  besieged  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and 
80  certain  was  its  fall  thought  to  be  that  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  was  actually  exhibited  on  the  Paris  stage.  In 
America,  Washington,  aided  by  his  French  allies  under 
Lafayette,  slowly  won  success  often  from  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  when,  in  October,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  with 
his  whole  army  surrendered  at  Yorktown  to  Washington, 
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American  independence  was  really  won.     A  little  later 
Spam  recaptured  Minorca,  but  Rodney  won  in  1782  a 

great  naval  victory  in  the  West 
Indies  over  the  French.     Brit- 
ain was  forced  to  make  a  hu- 
miliating treaty.   By  the  Peace 
finally  signed   in   September, 
1783,  she  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence   of    the    American 
colonies.    With  some  difficul- 
ty Britain  saved  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  in  North  Amer- 

Mkdaluon   mad.  at   Par,,  ,k   '^^i    ^^^    ^^®    ^^^^^    Senegal 
HoNODH  OF  Benjamin  Frank-    ^  extensive    possessions    in 

iiN,    WHO    NKooTiATED    THE  Bengal  to  Francc,  Minorca  to 
Fhenoh  A.UANOE.  Spain,  and  the  port  of  Trincc^ 

Politf«i  chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  of  a  virtuoul 

Briw.defMt.  "*®°*-   J^^f  n  in  the  moment  of  disaster  George 

was  brought  with  difficulty  to  treat  wUhll 

Americans.     Whon  Nnrfh  ^h^  *       j  •  "^  *"® 

was  Lord  She  burne  17        ^'1.''''''"^''^'"  ^''^^  ^^^  '^ 
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burne'8  cabinet,  joined  Lord  North  to  drive  hir.i  out     For 
years  Fox  had  declared  Xorth  guilty  of  treachery  and  per- 
fidy  worthy  of  the  scaffold.     By  his  change  of  front  he  lost 
Whig  support ;  George  III  also  hated  him,  and  after  eight 
months  Georgf^  was  strong  enough  to  dismiss  the  coalition 
ministry,  and  then  he  called  upon  William  Pitt,  son  of  the 
great  Chatham,  to  form  a  government.     Thus  began  Pitt's 
long  rule.     He  was  only  twenty-three,  but  he  had  already 
the  caution,  self-control,  and  insight  of  a  man  of  fifty 
--  Whig  he  always  called   himself,  but  he  secured   his 
most  sturdy  support  from  the  Tories.     The  House  of  Com- 
mons refused  at  first  to  take  him  seriously ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  king  had  called  a  boy  to  office  to  tide  over  a  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  a  few  days  would  see  his  overthrow. 
J? ox,  Burke,  and  Xorth  assailed  him  without  mercy;  he 
y  as  almost  alone,  but  he  proved  their  match,  and  won  a 
sweeping  victory  at  the  polls,  when  he  dissolved  the  House 
in  1784.     ^    e  number  of  «  Fox's  Martyrs  "  who  were  de- 
feated was  160,  and  that  leader  had  only  a  beggarly  fol- 
lowing left.     Though  the  Whigs  had  closed  the  American 
question  they  had  solved  the  problem  by  accepting  defeat, 
and  for  a  long  time  still  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
rule  England.     Soon  the  terrible  events  of  .he  French 
Revolution  aided  the  forces  of  reaction,  which  continued 
to  sway  the  British  nation  for  forty  years. 


Summary  of  Dates 
The  prosecution  of  Wilkes  in  regard  to  No.  45  of  The  North 
Bnto..  began  m  17G3.    The  Stamp  Act  for  America  was  passed 

P»!,'^\r  T  '.'^"''^  *"  ^^^-  Townshend's  bill  for  taxing 
tea  and  other  American  imports  was  passed  In  1767.  The  lettere 
of  Jumns  attacking  the  government  began 'in  1769     Lord  North  be- 

Thi  n    /''V**  «**  *'"■"''"  *"*•  Boston  Harbour  in  1773. 

llH^uu  ^"'■V""'  '"°""«  *'^  P"--*"'  Boston  was  passed  in 

1  *  74, and  the  Const.tutu..i  of  MasEach...sett.s  was  also  annulled.    The 
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first  Continental  Congrresg  met  in  1774,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Quebec  Act  The  battles  of  Lex- 
Ington  and  Banker's  Hill  and  tlie  invasion  of  Canada  all  took 
place  in  1775,  and  in  177«  was  sigrned  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  French  began  in  1777  to  help  the  Americans.  Brit- 
am  was  also  at  war  with  Spain  in  1779,  and  with  Holland  in  1780. 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Torktown  in  1781  to  Washing- 
ton, in  1782  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1 788  Peace  was  made  at  Yersailles.  William  Pitt 
became  Prime  Minister  in  1784. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Society  in  England  in  the  Eig-hteenth  Century 

The  social  changes  in  England  between  the  reigns  of 
Ehzaoeth  and  George  II  were  slight  compared  with  those 
Theipiritof       of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 

Sn'SS!"  *^      "  *^^  ^*''""  population  showed  any  increase^ 
It  hardly  exceeded  the  rate  of  10  or  20  per 

^'^*;.n  I  f  "*"'y'  ^"^  **'^  6,000,000  people  in  England 
in  1750  had  multiplied  to  0,000,000  by  1800.    Improved 
industry  and  improved  agriculture  were  the  causes  of  this 
development,  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  became  so 
marked  that  the  population  increased  fourfold.    Most  of 
the  tendencies  that  we  call  modern  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury brought  into  operation.     The  abolition  of  slavery 
the  better  care  of  the  poor,  the  wider  extension  of  the 
franchise  were  already  keenly  debated,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  century  prolonged  war  checked  the  progress  of  these 
and  other  reforms.     Yet  though   much  bright  promise 
was  as  yet  unfulfilled,  the  age  did  see  the  practical  end  of 
religious  persecution  and  parliamentary  corruption,  und  a 
great  extension  of  sober  intelligence. 

The  England  which  George  III  began  to  rule  in  1760 
was  vastly  different  from  that  which  passed  to  his  successor 
The  bad  ntdi.     ^^  ^''^O  a  great  part  even  of  Essex  was  wooded 
and  there  were  still  vast  stretches  of  forest, 
bo  slight  was  the  movement  from  place  to  place  that, 
apart  from  the  few  mam  highways,  roads  hardly  existed 
and  m  country  parts  wheeled  vehicles  were  rarely  seen 
Even  on  the  great  highways  there  were  ruts  sometimes 
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four  feet  deep,  and  drainage  was  so  bad  that  the  roads 
were  mipassable  in  wet  seasons;  we  have  a  description 
of  a  lady  going  to  church  over  such  roads  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  oxen,  and  twenty-six  miles  a  day  was  consid- 
ered  good  average  progress  for  stoge  wagons.  Only  once 
a  month  was  there  a  coach  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
and  the  journey  occupied  sixteen  days.  Travel  was  neces! 
sanly  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who  went  on  lon^ 
tours  in  their  own  carriages. 

f.o^-7  ?'"^'  '^'''  '^'  well-being  of  society  more  than 
facility  of  communication.  Ideas  as  well  as  commodities 
Th.biiUdiiigof  circulate  when  men  move  readily  from  one 
8^d.  and  place  to  another,  and  the  last  half  of  the  cen. 
=1,  Au  ^."'■y^*^  great  improvements.  General  Wade 
showed  how  important  were  roads  when,  after  the  rising 
of  1715  m  Scotland,  he  built  military  roads  across  the 

Highlands,  which    helped  to 
end  disorder  by  making  possi- 
ble the  rapid  concentration  of 
troops.      Before    1800   many 
highways  were  built  in  Eng- 
land,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of 
keeping    them  up  tolls  were 
charged.    The  era  of  the  rail- 
way  had  not  yet  come,  but  that 
of  the  canal  had  begun.    The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  engi- 
neer,  James  Brindley,  planned 
a  canal  from  the  duke's  coal- 
pits at  Worsley  to  Manchester. 
^f  ,,     ,  '^^^  project  which  it  involvpd 

culed,  but  the  canal  was  completed  in  1761 ;  the  price  of 
coal  m  Manchester  quickly  fell  by  one-hal/,  andCn  a 
network  of  canals  existed  in  England  that  brought  remote 
places  withm  reach  of  cheap  water  communifat  on  and 
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made  it  easy  to  carry  the  heaviest  articles  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  to  travel 
became  fashionable  in  England,  and  improvements  in  Eng. 
nsh  life  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  wider  observation  that 
travel  involved.  Ho  continental  state  had  as  much  per- 
sonal  liberty  as  was  enjoyed  in  England,  but  France  and 
Holland  in  particular  had  got  rid  of  many  barbarities  that 
England  still  retained.  Travelling  was  not  easy.  Ships 
had  sometimes  to  wait  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  for  a  favour- 
able wind.  There  were  few  quays  for  landing,  and  passen- 
gers were  often  lowered  into  open  boats  miles  from  shore 
The  most  marked  changes  of  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
tury were  m  agriculture  and  in  manufacturing  industry. 
Village  '^^^  improvements  in  agriculture  were  mo- 

■pionltnre.        mentous.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  sheep 
farming  was  very  profitable,  and  single  land- 
owners had  often  flocks  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
sheep.    Wool  became  in  time  less  profitable  ;  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  mixed  farming  gained  ground,  but  until 
George  IPs  time  English  agriculture  was  very  primitive. 
The  old  methods  of  the  mediaeval  manor  were  not  yet 
wholly  dead,  and  more  than  half  of  the  cultivated  land 
was  still  farmed  on  the  open  field  system,  under  which 
the  villagers  worked  in  partnership.     The  farm  had  three 
great  fields;  each  year  wheat  or  rye  would  be  sown  in 
one ;  oats,  barley,  pease  or  beans  in  the  second ;  and  the 
third  would  lie  fallow.    Usually  in  each  of  the  three  fields 
a  farmer  had  about  six  acres,  and  he  had  also  about  two 
acres  of  meadow,  together  with  rights  of  pasturage  and  of 
cutting  wood  on  the  rough  uncleared  land.    Until  the 
harvest,  he  looked  after  his  own  acres,  marked  off  in  acre 
or  half-acre  strips  by  balks  of  bush-grown  turf.      The 
strips  were  often  widely  scattered  in  the  great  fields,  and 
much  time  was  lost  in  going  to  and  from  them.     After 
the  harvest  the  fences  were  opened,  and  all  the  villagers 
then  turned  their  cattle  into  the  fields. 
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The  villagers  united  in  this  py^tem  formed  isolated 
communU.es  that  supphed  nearly  all  their  ol  wa.Us 
Th,  Tiling        They  shaped  their  own  rude  farm  implements, 
oomffliuiity.        carved  from  wood  their  own  spoons   bowls 
and  platters,  brewed  their  own  beei^,  made 
their  own  homespun  clothing,  leather  boots  and  harness 
Rarely  gomg  from  home,  they  saw  but  little  of  the  out 
s  de  world     The  open  field  system,  by  forcing  upon  the 

Trl  t,  ?  '"'i  V''^  ''''«'  °'  industry  Vde  him 
more  sk.lful  with  his  hands  than  he  is  now,  but  not  h^ 
less  was  it  wasteful  and  unprogressive.  It  held  eVerv 
man  down  to  the  level  of  his  neighbours.    The  narrow 

wa7mt  e  ta"''^  ^'"^"^'^  ^"^^'^'^^^  impossible  tC 
111  ^  i ,  T  ""^  "'^"""ng'  «nd  in  the  great  open 
fields  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  crops  was  inevitaWe 

;a:tV:f'aiuhVr^^^^^  ^^-'i  "^-^^ «' -ce^Tti:- 

cattle  of  all  the  farmers  were  herded  together,  improved 
breeding  was  impossible,  and  diseases  were  readUy  com- 
municated. Turnips  and  clover,  so  essential  to  1^ 
stock-raising,  were  little  cultivated,  and  for  want^?  fod 

ou"  The'  t'T'"'  1 '':  ^"^'"^^^  ^«"^^  be  keTtll'; 
out  the  winter,  and  then  in  a  half-starved  condition 
Moreover,  at  a  time  when  agriculture  was  makTnl  o" 
mendous  strides,  the  small  farmers  had  no  ca^Ual  to  un 

d   mnTnd  rrr-^«-     ^he  namesT^thr  V:; 

rom  „1  ^-  T  ^Z"^.  ^«^°«'^«"d  (d.  1738)  deserve  honour 
from  all  interested  m  the  cultivation  of  land.  Tull  Cnd 
by  experiment  what  is  to  us  the  commonplace  that  ^o^ 

ti^ed  B:';'h^  *'^'""  "^"^^  ^«  thorough  wVked  and 
stirred     By  this  means  he  made  his  own  land  vastiv  mnr« 

fa'mw  V  I  ^!r"^^  ^'«--  -  modern   & 
farming     Townshend,  who  had  been  Walpole's  collea^up 
but  would  not  brook  that  masterful  spirir  e 'red  to^hS 
ttn  Vi^.'^r'"^''  ^"'  ^*"'*^^  -  Buccif,    y  t,    tultiv 
?  wnienV''''^'  '^  ""^  *°'«  knownL"T„rnP 
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The  new  agriculture  came  at  the  right  moment.    Brit- 
i8h  industry  was  developing,  the  population  was  increas- 
Th«eftot«f       ^^g  rapidly,  and  there  was  a  ready  market  for 
l^ru,..       llf  P;^"f  ;•    Probably  the  new  tillage  in- 
creased  fivefold  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  it 
destroyed  the  open  field  system.    As  the  demand  for  bread 
and  beef  was  keen,  landowners  put  large  capital  into  agri- 
culture ;  they  were  anxious  to  secure  all  the  good  land  for 
cultivation,  and  this  meant  the  doom  of  the  smaU  farmer, 
who  had  hitherto  been  secure  as  the  owner  or  tenant  of  a 
small  holding.    By  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  open  field  system  had  well-nigh  disappeared  and 
tiie  rights  in  the  former  commons  had  passed  in  manv 
cases  to  private  owners.    For  each  case  of  inclosure  of  the 

fnT'r  f /^'^"^  ^'^  °'  Parliament  was  necessary,  but 
m  he  first  forty  years  of  George  Ill's  reign  about  three 
millions  of  acres  were  so  inclosed.  The  villagers  were 
paid  for  what  they  gave  up;  land  formerly  barren  soon 
produced  rich  harvests;  the  farms  increased  enormously 
m  value,  and  if  England  was  to  feed  her  own  population 
the  change  was  inevitable.  Xone  the  less  did  it  involve 
pamful  results  The  small  landowner,  the  sturdy  yeoman 
class,  which  had  done  so  much  in  England's  past,  almost 

disappeared.    The  tiller  of  the  soil,  who'beforeLdhisrn 
and  and  garden,  became  merely  a  hired  labourer.    Some- 
times by  vexatious  law  costs  and  unjust  treatment  he  got 

InhK  "Ju  l^  ^'''  "P'  ""**  ^"«1««"^«  '0^  hi"»  nieant 
robbery.    The  English  farm  labourer  of  toKlay,  sunk  in 

stolid  Ignorance,  and  living  often  in  sordid  discomfort,  is 
probably  far  inferior  to  the  average  cultivator  under  the 
open  field  system ;  it  was  an  inevitable  but  high  price  to 
pay  for  improved  agriculture.  The  very  increase  of  popu- 
lation  made  the  labourer's  lot  harder,  for  the  problem 
of  housing  became  serious,  and  insanitary  overcrowding 
common.  "^  ""umg 

Remarkable  changes  in  mechanical  industries  accom- 
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panied  those  in  agriculture.  Before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  cotton  was  little  known  in  England,  and  when  it  first 
appeared  every  effort  was  made  to  check  its  use.  Enraged 
weavers,  seeing  the  woollen  trade  menaced,  sometimes  tore 
the  cotton  textures  from  the  backs  of  ladies  in  the  streets, 
larhament  also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  woollen  trade 
by  enacting  that  all  over  six  years  old  should  wear  on 
Sundays  and  holy-days  woollen  caps  made  in  England, 
and  that  all  persons  should  be  buried  in  woollen.     A  law 

^.laP^  ^r^'^^  i^'  """^''^^  °'  P""**'^  ««"«»««.  and  in 
1760  a  lady  was  fined  £200  for  having  a  handkerchief  of 

French  cambric.    Yet  the  cotton  and  linen  industries 
grew.     Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared  in 
1776,  and  represented  the  new  political  economy,  which 
urged  that  the  state  should  leave  all  industry  a  free  hand  • 
and  m  time  the  cotton  trade  was  to  become  vastly  more 
extensive  than  the  woollen.     In  the  eighteenth  century 
pottery  became  an  important  industry  in  England,  and 
silk  weavmg  was  introduced,  though  the  home  growth  of 
the  silkworm  did  not  prove  successful.    Money  could  be 
borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  and  thus  cheap  capital  was 
at  the  service  of  great  industrial  enterprises  requiring 
expensive  machinery;  and  the  increased  use  of  machinery 
Th«  beginning    '^  *he  most  striking  feature  of  the  industry 
iZ^T^'  ef  ^^'  «i«ht«enth  century.     As  early  as  1712 
JNewcomen  used  steam-power,  but  it  was  not 
until  1765  that  James  Watt  invented  a  steam-engine  which 
could  furnish  power  for  factories.    Side  by  side  with  this 
improvement  came  inventions  that  simplified  and  cheap- 
ened the  textile  industries;  John  Kay  patented  the  flying 
shuttle  in  1733;  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny 
in  1764;  Arkwright's  spinning-frame  came  into  use  in 
1771;   Cartwright's  power-loom  in  1785.     At  the  same 
time  improved  blast-furnaces  and  better  methods  in  coal- 
mining, and  a  deeper  knowledge   cf   chemistry   vastly 
widened  the  range  of  industry. 
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The  extension  of  machinery  meunt  the  ruin  of   the 
small  hand  intluxtries  to  be  found  in  many  poor  housc- 

Tht.ftotof       ^"''''''   ""^    ^'^''   ^'''^    '*•«'*    o'   livelihood    in 
(belndutrUl      sigiit,  the  Workmen  showed  a  violent  hatred 
BcTolnUoa.         f^^  „p^  inventionn.     Mobs   Hometinien  went 
through  manufacturing  distrietn  dentroying  the  new  ma- 
chinery, factories  were  burned  down,  the  inventors  them- 
selves  often  had  to  experiment  in  secret,  and  some  even 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  England.     Though  a 
period  of  industrial  transition  always  involves  hardship, 
the  use  of  machinery  made  commotlities  cheaper,  enlarged 
their  market,  and  increased  the  demand  for  labour.     Y<  t 
the  new  conditions  were  less  wholesome   than  the  old. 
Instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  cottages,  workpeople 
were  now  crowded  into  great  factories,  often  amid  unsani- 
tary conditions.     To  augment  the  supply  of  labour,  chil- 
dren were  taken  into  the  factories  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
by  unwholesome  toil  were  ruined  in  health.    The  increase 
in  the  industrial  poj)ulation  also  involved  great  misery 
when  slack  trade  made  employment  scarce.     In  the  at- 
tempt to  give  relief  the  state  began,  about  1795,  the  sys- 
tem of  supplementing  the  wages  of  able-bodied  men  by 
weekly  doles.     Soon  the  principle  was  asserted  that  every 
poor  family  was  entitled  to  an  allowance  in  proportion  to 
its  members.     Idle  and  industrious  shared  alike,  and  the 
system  demoralized  English  village  life  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  until  abolished  in  William  IV's  rei^^i- 

The  laws  of  England  were  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  society.  Only  in  17.33  did  an  enactment  come 
into  force  providing  that  legal  documents 
should  henceforth  be  in  English  only,  and 
not  in  Latin  or  French.  Fiirthcr  progress  '..\ 
intelligence  is  indicated  by  the  act  of  17:J<J,  which  abolished 
the  atrocious  prosecutions  for  witchcraft.  Law  expenses 
Continued  to  be  enormous,  especially  in  suits  for  small 
debts.  Since  legislators  thought  that  strict  enactments 
31 


The  state  of 
the  law. 
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would  prevent  offentt-o,  und  tTi-utod  w  •  felonies  with  rf>ek- 
k'rts  inditTerence  to  humun  lifo,  the  laws  aguiuHt  crime  were 
burbarouHly  Hevere.     It   was  property- owners  who  made 
the  luwH,  and  they  looked  upon  olFenoeH  agaiiiHt  property 
as  the  mortt  heinous;  to  steal  a  liorse  or  a  wheep,  to  pick 
a  pocket  of  more  than  a  shilling,  to  steal  goods  from  a 
shop,  to  destroy  maliciously  a  tree  in  a  garden,  were  all 
punishable  with  death;  while  graver  moral  offences,  «ueh 
as  attempted  murder,  and  perjury  that  might  even  lead  to 
the  execution  of  an  innocent  i)erson,  were  more  ligliflv 
punished.    A  servant  who  hud  wounded  his  master  fifteen 
times  with  a  hatchet  in  an  attempt  at  murder,  was  exe- 
cuted, not  for  this  offence,  but  for  burglary  in  entering 
the  room.     Since  the  penalty  for  trifling  thefi  was  deatlC 

merciful     jurii -i     and 
judges  iicf|uitted  obvi- 
ously   guilty    persons 
rather  than  inflict  so 
terrible  a  punishment ; 
undue    severity    thus 
caused    crime    to    be 
condoned,     not     pun- 
ished,    and     accused 
persons,     relying     on 
this  forbearance,  some- 
times preferred  to  be 
tried     on     a    capital 
charge.         Usually    it 
seemt-'  there  were  not 
more  than  fifty  execu- 
tions in  London  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year, 
and  when  wt  compare 
,.  this   with   the    prol"'- 

niy  enorn-ous  ni.niber  of  thefts  in  days  without  poiico,  we 
see  that  the  law's   rigoar  was  more  Bominal  than  real. 


Jonathan  W,li.  pelted  bv  thk  Mob  ,>n 
HIS  Way  to  the  IVa.e  ok  Eae,-,-tiow. 
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Yet  even  this  iiunil>er  of  executions  wiib  ghastly.  Every 
six  weeks  tliere  wuh  a  profesiiion  of  criminals  through 
the  Htri'L'ts  of  Lon- 
don for  the  long 
(liMtiuice  between 
Newgute  uiul  Ty- 
burn, and  noisy 
und  ril)ald  crowds 
flocked  to  see  the 
lust  grim  siKJctude 
us  an  uniusement. 
Sonutinies  the  ex- 
ecutions were  hor- 
rible. The  drop 
was  not  invented 
until  lute  in  the 
century,  aii<l  the 
friends  of  the  man 
who  was  hanging 
by  the  neck  some- 
times clUIl"  to    llis     •'^    ^'*'*  WIIIPPKII  AT  THE   CaKT's  TaII.   FOB   1'eTTY 

feet    in    order    to       I*'" '=''^'  ■'""^  Chakino  Cro8«  to  the  Hok«e 

(ilAHIIS. 

hasten  strangling. 

Until  1790  the  law  required  that  the  execution  of  female 
criminals  should  be  by  burning.  By  selling  convicts  for 
a  >'.  nited  period,  and  sometimes  for  life,  to  work  on  the 
plantations  in  America,  a  punishment  hardly  less  terrible 
tlian  death  was  inflicted.  The  price  was  about  £20  for 
each  convict,  and  the  slavery  was  as  real  as  that  of  the 
negro.  After  the  American  Revolution  criminals  were 
transported  to  Australia. 

The  old  method  of  discouraging  crime  by  exposing  the 
remains  of  criminals  was  still  in  vogue.  Travellers  enter- 
ing London  by  the  Edgeware  Koad  passed  rows  of  rotting 
corpses  hung  on  gibbets,  and  often  arrayed  in  full  dress 
and  wig.    Grinning  skulls  of  executed  offenders  lined  the 
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top  of  Temple  Bar.     In  other  ways  crime  was  made  to 
seem  odious.     Men  and  women  were  flogged  tlirougli  the 
TbepiiNiu.        London  streets,  or  fastened  helpless  fn  the 
public    pillory,  to  be    pelted  sometimes  to' 
death  by  cruel  and  mischievous  idlers.    In  the  centres  of 
population  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  many  of  those 
confined  were  not  criminals,  but  debtors  held  for  debt ; 
often  the  debtor's  family  remained  with  him  in  prison,' 
and  children  were  thus  reared  in  the  tainted  atmosphere 
of  the  jail.     To  be  sent  to  prison  even  to  await  trial  was 
Itself  a  terrible  punishment.    Trial  was  delayed  sometimes 
for  months,  in  remoter  places  for  even  two  or  three  years ; 
and   meanwhile  the   unhappy   wretch  was  herded  with' 
companions  from  the  most  depraved  classes,  was  unable 
to  observe  the  usual  decencies  of  life,  and  was  perhaps 
dependent  even  for  food  upon  charity,  for  prisons  were 
often  private  institutions  kept  for  profit,  and  it  was  not 
yet  the  recognised  duty  of  the  state  to  feed  those  whom 
it  kept  in  custody.     The  English  prisons  were  probably 
the  worst  in  Europe.     John  Howard,  the  great  prison 
reformer,  began  his  work  in  1773,  and  has  left  on  record 
descriptions  of  the  horrible  prisons  of  his  time.    Fetters 
were  in  universal  use.     Because  of  the  tax  on  windows 
these  were  few  in  number,  and  the  unaired  dungeons,  in 
which  many  prisoners  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
had  such  a  pestilential  air  that  Howard's  memorandum- 
book,  carried  through  a  prison,  was  tainted  and   unfit 
for  use  until  he  had  dried  it  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
a  fire.     After  his  visits  his  clothes  so  reeked  with  the 
prison  smell  that  he  could  not  drive  iii  a  closed  coach 
but  had  to  ride  on  horseback.     A  terrible  prison  fever, 
like  the  present  typhus,  and   peculiar  to  England,  ear- 
ned off  more  than  the  gallows  claimed ;  judge  and  jurv 
sometimes  took  the  disease  from  sitting  in  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  the  court-room  where  the  prisoners  were 
tried. 
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Yet,  with  all  these  penalties  of  crime,  England  was  a 
lawless  country.     One  chief  reason  was,  that  while  crime 

was  terribly  punished,  the  means  of  prevent- 
.  o?EilS!°*"  "'S_  it  ^cre  hardly  studied.     Well-organized 

policemen,  who  though  not  soldiers  are  yet 
a  disciplined  force,  watcli  the  streets  of  the  modern  city ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  few  consta- 
bles, and  soldiers  were  made  use  of  only  to  quell  dis- 
order. During  the  (Jordon  Riots  of  June,  1780,  a  rabble 
of  G0,000  closed  in  on  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  mal- 
treated members  who  tried  to  enter,  and  forced  them 
to  promise  to  vote  for  a  measure  to  annul  the  recent 
relief  given  to  Roman  Catholics.  Some  troopers  were 
called  to  the  scene,  but  declaring  that  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  mob,  they  rode  away,  and  for  days  Lon- 
don was  given  over  to  unchecked  disorder ;  while  a  small 
body  of  policemen,  acting  with  energy  at  the  beginning, 
would  probably  have  prevented  the  trouble.  Even  in 
normal  times  the  populace  was  lawless.  A  London  house- 
holder named  Green  was  besieged  for  hours  in  his  house 
by  assailants  with  fire-arms,  and  no  guardian  of  the  peace 
appeared.  Green  himself  escaped  from  the  house,  but 
his  sister  was  dragged  into  the  street  and  murdered.  A 
mob  of  2,000  persons,  in  broad  daylight,  stoned  to  death, 
near  IJethnal  Green,  a  person  obnoxious  to  them,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties  for  instant  death,  protracted  his 
agonies  for  two  hours.  The  streets  of  London  were  so 
unsafe  that,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  century,  even  royal 
persons  were  stopped  and  robbed,  and  a  highwayman  once 
dropped  over  the  wall  of  Kensington  Gardens  and,  with 
every  expression  of  respect,  took  from  George  II  himself, 
who  was  walking  there  alone,  his  purse,  watch,  and 
buckles.  Until  in  1792,  when  an  armed  guard  began  to 
accompany  the  mail-coaches,  these  were  special  objects  of 
attack,  and  were  often  stopped  in  the  daylight  to  have 
their  contents  pillaged  leisurely.     Smugglers  lauded  their 
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cargoes  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  and  in  defiance  of  the  forces 
of  the  law  annod  convoys  sometimes  escorted  the  goods 
into  the  interior.  Piracy  was  still  a  meimcc  to  sea- 
going African  and  West  Indian  commerce.  Early  in  the 
century  a  pirate  named  Roberts  cruised  the  high  seas 
with  armed  ships  which  he  had  captured,  and  he  carried 
on  bold  depredations,  until  in  1722  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  won 
his  knighthood  by  a  clever  attack  on  the  little  pirate  fleet ; 
Roberts  himself  was  killed,  and  52  of  his  men  were  hanged 
in  chains  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  sudden  growth  of  wealth  after  Britain's  great 
conquests  affected  manners  adversely.      In  the  reign  of 
■A.nne  gambling  was  so  widespread  that  an  act 
drlntog^h^t..  ^^  parliament  made  transfers  of  property  to 
pay  gambling  debts  invalid.     Ceorge  III  had 
the  tastes  of  a  refined  country  gentleman,  and  forbade 
gaming  in  the  royal  palaces.     But  dreams  of  great  riches 
infected  the  upper  classes,  and  stakes  at  play  were  such 
that  sometimes  £100,000  changed  hands  at  a  single  sit- 
ting.   The  state,  if  not  the  king,  encouraged  gambling, 
for  every  year  there  were  public  lotteries,  and  the  evils 
went  on  unchecked  throughout  the  century,  with  ruin 
and  suicide  as  its  frequent  accompaniments ;  when  only 
twenty-three,  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  General  Brad- 
dock  hanged  herself  because    she    had  gambled  away 
everything.     Gambling  and  excessive   drinking  encour- 
aged each  other.     The  upper  classes  drank  wine  in  quan- 
tities that  now  amaze  us.     Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  re- 
spectable people  of  his  native  Lichfield  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  no  one  thought  worse  of  them.     Fo"-  each  head 
of  population  six  gallons  of  spirits  were  consumed  to  one 
now.     The  common  people  drank  gin  because  it  was  cheap ; 
and  gin-shops  made  openly  the  terrible  offer  that  in  them 
people  might  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead-drunk  for  two- 
pence, and  have   straw  to  lie  on  for  nothing.     It  was 
in  this  age  that  the  sight  of  women  frequenting  public 
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bars  became  familiar  in  England,  and  it  etill   amazes 
the  foreigner. 

Two  practices  showed  the  indifference  of  the  tiroes  to 
human  life.  In  apite  of  determined  foes  the  slave-trade 
went  on  throughout  the  century,  and  nearly 
J"^***"^**  one  hundred  thousand  negroes  were  carried 
annually  in  slave-ships  amid  conditions  so 
horrible  that  about  one-half  perished  or  ?rere  permanently 
injured.  In  1TS3  the  master  of  the  Zong,  a  British 
slave-ship,  threw  overboard  l.'}2  negroes.  He  claimed  that 
a  storm  made  this  step  necessary,  but  it  was  proved  that 
sickness  was  raging  among  the  negroes,  and  that,  on  the 
plea  of  a  storm,  they  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  should  have  to  pay  for  them.  The  case 
attracted  general  attention.  William  Wilberforce,  aided 
chiefly  by  Clarkson  and  Zachary  Maoaalay,  spent  many 
years  in  attacking  the  trade,  but  not  until  IS*)?  was  it 
abtjliahed.  Duelling,  which  also  involved  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  life,  still  flourished.  To  kill  in  a  duel  was 
by  law  the  same  as  murder,  yet  even  moral  leaders  like 
"W'ilberforce  thought  the  practice  a  social  necessity  in 
defence  of  honour. 

When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1062  made  it  finally 
impossible  for  saints  like  Richard  Baxter  to  remain  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  itself  lost 
strength  while  the  persecuted  non-conform- 
ists lost  influence.  With  the  toleration  of 
William's  time  came  also  something  like  torpor  over 
both  the  Church  of  England  and  non-conformists,  and 
they  showed  little  spiritual  vigour  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  :  any  approach  to  enthusiasm  was 
frowned  upon  as  in  bad  taste.  Many  of  the  working 
classes  were  practically  pagan.  In  the  Church  there  was 
still  the  evil  system  of  pluralities,  by  which  a  single 
person  could  hold  a  number  of  livings,  draw  their  reve- 
nues, und  for  a  pittance  employ  curates  to  hold  the  serv- 
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ices  in  the  neglected  parishes.     The   result  was   that 
some  favoured  clergymen  had  very  large  incomes,  while 
most  had  only  £60  or  £80  a  year ;  often  the  butler  had 
a  better  income  than  the  village  clergyman,  who  some- 
times married    a 
servant  or  the  inn- 
keeper's    daugh- 
ter, and   was  on 
their  social  level. 
The  evil  habits  of 
the  time,  the  ter- 
rible state  of  the 
prisons,  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the 
masses,  called  for 
special  zeal  from 
the    clergy,    but 
until  a  great  re- 
former arose  little 
was  done.    John 
AVesley       (170;}- 
1791)  fed  the  most 
remarkable  relig- 

(After  lloffarih.)     ^^"^      movement 
,  ^  of  the  eighteenth 

century.  From  reading  Luther  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
(.ulatmns,  he  came,  like  Luther,  to  lay  the  chief  stress 
in  religious  teaching  on  personal  faith  in  Christ  He 
was  himself  an  Anglican  clergyman,  but  on  account  of 
Ins  supposed  mistaken  zeal  he  was,  in  1742,  refused  leave 
to  preach  in  the  church  at  his  birthplace,  Epworth 
of  which  his  father  had  been  rector.  He  preached  instead 
in  the  churchyard,  standing  on  his  father's  tomb;  hun- 
ilrods  were  impressed  by  his  words,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  continued  the  work  thus  begun.  George 
Uhitefield,  another  clergyman  of  remarkable  eloquence 
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aided  him,  until  they  quarrelled  on  a  question  of  doc- 
trine, but  Wesley's  great  organizing  zeal  directed  the  move- 
ment.   Their  services  were  sometimes  held  in  churches, 
but  as  often  in  the  open  air.    Near  Bristol  Whitcfield 
preached  to  ten  thousand  of  the  mining  population.    Both 
he  and  Wesley  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  zeal  carried  them  to  America.     In  each 
year  Wesley  travelled,  usually  on  horseback,  about  six 
thousand  miles,  and  preached  about  a  thousand  times. 
II is  life  is  an  amazing  record  of  hard  work.     His  own 
desire  was  that  his  societies   should  remain  voluntary 
organizations  within  the  Church  of  England  ;  he  held  no 
services  during  church  hours,  and  at  his  meetings  no  sac- 
raments  were  administered.    But  soon  after  his  death  the 
"  Methodists  "  severed   their 
connection  with  the  Church 
of     England,     and     became 
an  independent  organization. 
His  work  reached  the  classes 
hitherto  neglected,  and  was  a 
powerful    factor   in    English 
civilization.       Oth^'T     forces 
promoted  the  same  end.     Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century 
Sunday  -  schools   were   estab- 
lished    everywhere,     Robert 
Raikes,  of  Bristol,  being  the 
leader  of  the  movement. 

Though  when  Bacon  wrote,  under  James  I,  he  doubt- 
ed whether  English  could  become  a  literary  tongue,  and 

preferred  to  write  in  Latin,  by  the  end  of 
England!*  °      ^^e    eighteenth    century   English    literature 

could  show  an  imposing  array  of  names. 
Shakespeare's  work  nnist  have  helped  to  dispel  Bacon's 
doubt,  and  when  John  Milton  (1008-1(!74)  followed 
quickly  upon  the  heels  of  Shakespeare,  English  poetry 
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John  Milton  (1608-1674). 


could  invite  comparison  with  the  best  classical  models 
Milton's  great  poem,  Paradise  Lost,  was  written  avow- 
edly to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men.     John  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  the  work 
of  an  unlettered  man  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  people, 
yet  it  is  literature  of  the  best 
kind,  and  he  and  Milton,  writ- 
ing in  the  same  period,  express, 
each  in  his  own  way,  the  dep»^ 
religious  spirit  that  marked  the 
seventeenth  century.    Jeremy 
Taylor  and    Bichard   Baxter, 
also  contemporaries,  deal  with 
similar  high  themes.    But  in 
that  age  not  all  who  could  write  were  pondering  the  ways 
of  God.     The  age  of  Charies  II  was  marked  by  reaction 
against  Puritan  ideals,  and  the  court  circle,  though  pol- 
ished, was  cynical  and  dissolute.    The  drama,  discouraged 
under  the  Puritan  regime,  revived, 
but  the  old  plays  of  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  no  longer  appealed 
to  the  prevailing  taste ;  not  trag- 
edy, but  comedy,  flourished,  and 
it  was  on  the  French  model,  de- 
picting scenes  from  higher  society 
in  its  worst  phases.     Fortunately 
reaction  was  confined  to  the  upper 
classes.     The  old  Puritan  spirit 
still  survived:  Milton's  chief  work 
was  done  after  the  Restoration, 
and  Bunyan's  devout  allegory  con- 
tains a  vivid  picture  of  middle- 
class  life  at  the  time.     In  the  circle  of  court;  writers  Dry- 
den  s  18  the  chief  name.    He   wrote  plays,  but  he  did 
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more:  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rational,  concise, 
and  effective  poetry  that  remained  the  fashion  until  the 
death  of  Pope  in  the  next  century,  and  he  developed  a 
flexible  style  in  English  prose  that  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  stately  and  poetical  periods  of  earlier  writers. 
Notwithstanding  this  perfection  of  form,  both  the  poetry 
and  prose  of  Dryden  are  commonplace.  But  the  circle 
of  readers  was  much  wider  than  ever  before.  We  find 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II  the  first  great  booksellers: 
Jacob  Tonson,  Dryden's  publisher,  was  able  to  pay  large 
sums  to  autiiors,  though  the 
chief  method  of  sale  was 
through  subscriptions  re- 
ceived before  publication. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  eigiit- 
eenth  century  we  find  the 
climax  of  the  earlier  literary 
movement.  Pope  was  a  close 
imitator  of  Dryden;  and  his 
poetry,  with  little  imagina- 
tion or  emotion,  but  highly 
finished,  appealed  to  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  of  his 
time.  The  age  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  periodical 
press,    made    immortal    by 

Addison  and  Steele  in  the  Spectator ;  Swift  and  Defoe, 
who  were  great  pamplileteors,  raised  political  controversy 
to  the  level  of  literature,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
century  Richardson  and  Fielding  produced  the  first  Eng- 
lish novels.  Dr.  Johnson  is  important  to  the  age  as  critic 
and  moralist,  and  he  became  its  dictator  in  regard  to 
style.  The  number  of  readers  steadily  increased,  and  new 
forces  were  appearing  in  society.  Methodism,  valuing 
not  dogma  but  personal  experience,  brought  emotion  and 
mysticism  into  religion,  and  poetry  felt  the  same  spirit. 
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After  Pope's  death  there  was  a  marked  transition  A 
deep  feeling  for  nature  is  already  visible  in  liray  and 
(.oldsm.th;  .„  Cowi,er  it  has  become  delight  in  quiet 
contemplation,  while  in  Burns  it  is  united  with  a  protest 
against  the  wrongs  which  man  inflicts  upon  man  The 
age  saw  the  first  great  historical  writers,  the  pioneers  of 
the  modern  historical  method  of  study:  in  both  judg- 
ment and  literary  style  Edward  Gibbon  still  stands  first 
among  Lng hsh  historians.  Hume  wrote  history,  but  h 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  work  in  philosophy. 

F.,.l!!I     *^!  '!  '"^.'""'  "'■  "'''^'^'  •«  t«  be  found  in 
English  architecture  since  the  Tudor  age.    When  London 

ArtinEngland.  7''  ^"'^  '"  !«<'«'  ^ir  Christopher  Wren,  as 
the   leading    architect,   had  a   great  oppor- 
tunity.    He  replaced  the  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  wlJich 
had  been  Gothic,  by  the  present  structure  in  the  classic 
style  and  with  a  great  dome ;  many  of  the  London  churches 
are  also  due  to  him.     Classic  pillars  and  columns  prevail 
m  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  eighteenth  century 
The  artists,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kneller,  who  from  the 
days  of  Charles  I  onward  succeeded  each  other  as  portrait 
painters,  were  all  of  foreign  birth  ;  only  in  the  eighteenth 
century  did  England  herself,  for  the  first  time,  produce 
artists  who  are  truly  great.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Will- 
mm  Hogarth  are  the  two  best  known,  but  (Jainsborough 
Romney,  AVest,  and  Lawrence  in  portraits,  and  Wilson 
and  Raeburn  in  landscapes,  are  also  illustrious.     It  is  to 
Hogarth's  almost  brutal  fidelity  that  we  owe  our  most  vivid 
pictures  of  the  coarseness  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  century  education 
made  little  progress.  That  of  the  poor  was  left  to  the 
Education  and  ^J'^^'-^'^t  churches ;  in  England  it  was  still  a 
the  profesHions.  dogma  that  to  educate  the  people  was  no 
business  of  the  Government.  Xo  national 
system  of  instruction  appeared  until  the  next  century 
while  in  Prussia,  as  early  as  in  1717,  Frederick  William  I 
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made  education  compulsory,  and  opened  hundreds  of 
schools  for  the  poor.  The  English  universities  were  in  a 
torpid  condition,  and  did  more  to  furnish  comfortable 
livings  for  their  officials  than  to  enlighten  their  students. 
Though  making  progress,  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
still  hampered  by  tradition.  During  the  century,  (hiy's 
and  other  great  London  hospitals  were  founded,  but  by 
most  practitioners  disease  was  still  considered  a  mark  of 
excessive  strength  which  required  frequent  blood-letting. 
Smallpox  was  the  most  baneful  malady  of  the  time,  and 
in  one  year  carried  oflf  more  than  three  thousand  victims 
in  London.  To  be  ill  was  considered  indelicate,  and 
George  IPs  queen,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  let  a  mortal  dis- 
ease run  its  course  rather  than  speak  of  it.  Other  pro- 
fessions were  as  backward  as  medicine.  The  officers  of 
the  army  were  badly  trained.  Already  was  the  jest  heard 
that  Britain  had  "  an  army  of  lions  led  by  asses  " ;  but  the 
common  soldiers,  who  were  the  "lions,"  were  often  the 
jail-birds,  tramps,  and  loafers  of  the  land,  and  the  alarm 
of  a  Highland  invasion  in  1745  threw  them  and  the  rest 
of  England  into  a  panic.  Even  with  this  material  able 
officers  could  do  much,  but  AVolfe  and  Clive  are  the  only 
famous  names  in  British  military  history  between  Marl- 
borough and  Wellington.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  navy 
were  so  rough  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  society  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  their  men,  often  seized  by  the  press-gang 
and  forced  to  serve,  were  brutalized  by  hard  treatment 
and  bad  fare.  Many  were  the  horrors  of  mismanagement. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  only  1,.')12  men  were  killed 
in  active  duty  in  the  navy,  but  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  133,708  perished  by  disease  or  were  reported 
missing,  though  the  total  number  in  the  service  at  this 
time  was  only  184,893.  Yet  it  was  this  badly  managed 
army  and  navy  that  won  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
British  Empire.  Victories  in  peaceful  enterprise  as  well 
as  in  war  the  navy  gained.    Captain  Cook's  voyages  to  the 
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far  East  began  in  1768.  They  added  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralitt,  and  other  region*  to  the  British  domain,  and  Anally 
completed  the  cycle  of  oceanic  discovery. 

The  comforts  of  every  clasi  had  greatly  increased. 
Even  the  poor  now  drank  tea,  and  they  lived  well  before 
Food,  dnti,        t'»e  high  prices  of  the  last  decade  of  the  cen- 

StiSi..       *"?•    '?''^  ^"^  P^***^«'  ^'"■"•P^'  «»"«t8, 
and  cabbage,  wheaten  bread,  and  frequently 
beef  or  mutton.     In  the  fashionable  world  the  dinner  was 
now  as  late  as  five,  though  conservative  Oxford  still  dined 
at  twelvi  or  one.    Poor  guests  com- 
plained that  when  they  dined  with  a 
great  man  his  servants  drew  up  in 
a  line  at  the  exit,  each  expecting 
a  tip,  and  often  these  "  vails  "  made 
it  impossible  to  accept  hospitality. 
Women's  dress  was  not  radically  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now,  though 
their  head-dresses  were  so  elaborate 
that  they  kept  them  undisturbed  for 
days,  and  could  thus  lie  down  only 
with  discomfort.    Until  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  men  still  wore 
long  powdered  hair  and  wigs,  and 
dressed  in  bright  colours,  with  rich 
Gextlkman'sCowcmeat  cuffs  and  frills  of  lace;  but   about 

z^r^z::::.  ^^'^  ^.^^'^^  j^^'^^^  fox,  who  was  a 

(Portrait  of  John  Law.)  l^»der  in  fashion  as  well  as  in  politics, 

by  way  of  a  return  to  republican  sim- 
plicity, began  to  dress  less  elaborately.  Those  who  spoke 
m  the  House  of  Commons  gradually  ceased  to  wear  court 
dress  and  swords,  bishops  left  off  their  purple  and  the 
lower  clergy  their  cassocks.  Before  the  century  closed 
venturesome  youth  cut  its  hair  short.  By  that  time  to 
carry  an  umbrella  in  the  street  no  longer  attracted  atten- 
tion,  though  when  this  was  first  done  a  jeering  crowd  was 
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likely  to  follow  the  innovator.  Manners  became  less  formal 
and  the  phrases  of  coartesy  less  studied.  But  distinc- 
tions of  rank,  which  have  yielded  so  much  to  the  freer 
movement  of  the  era  of  steam  and  electricity,  were  still 
marked.  With  a  few  strictly  detined  exceptions,  unless  a 
man  had  a  freehold  of  £100  a  year  or  a  leasehold  of  £150 
he  might  not  fish  or  hunt  in  his  own  grounds.  The 
nobility  held  aloof  from  the  country  gentlemen,  and  really 
ruled  the  country :  the  younger  Pitt  was  himself  the  only 
Commoner  in  the  ministry  when  he  first  took  office,  and 
even  he  was  the  son  of  a  peer.  It  mattered  not  how  rich 
men  engaged  in  trade  had  grown,  (ieorge  III  refused  to 
make  them  peers.  But  the  landed  interest  ^r  9  no  longer 
the  only  powerful  one  in  the  state,  and  rii^i:  were  pass- 
ing to  the  trading  classes.  To  the  amazviment  of  some, 
tradesmen  now  kept  private  carriages.  The  old  system 
by  which  apprentices  lived  in  the  houses  of  their  masters 
died  out,  and  private  life  was  more  completely  separated 
from  business. 

In  eighteenth-century  England  were  working  strong 
recuperative  forces.    There  were  gross  abuses,  because  the 
The  oot. juo-     '®^  ^^^  made  up  the  privileged  classes  were 
tife  ibrcM  of      able  to  keep  the  good  things  of  office  and  to 
"*•■  act  selfishly.     But  a  sound  public  opinion 

was  growing,  and  no  age  has  seen  more  remarkable 
spiritual  and  intellectual  awakenings.  In  1786  the  House 
of  Commons  impeached  Warren  Hastings  for  mjustice  in 
his  government  of  India.  The  trial  lasted  for  nearly  six 
years.  Hastings  was  acquitted,  but  the  case  showed  that 
the  British  public  demanded  fair  treatment  of  subject 
races.  Much  of  this  bright  promise  of  the  time  was 
checked  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  was  only  after 
1830,  when  reaction  had  run  its  course,  that  many  ideals, 
already  proclaimed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
reached. 
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The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution 

(17«0-1815— 26  ycHrs) 

GeorgP  III;  born  17;»8;  succeeded  1760;  died  1820 

[The  era  is  the  most  drarnatic!  in  rnwlom  history.     In  17H<»  fliiiui- 
cial  streits   led   M.  Xecker,  the  Finance  Minister  of   Louis  XVI  „i 
France,  to  call  together  tlie  Slates  (k'nornl.     No  niectini;  of  the  icp- 
rewntatives  of  the  nation  had  been  held  for  one  hundrc.  and  seven! v- 
five  years,  and   there  was   much  excitement  when  the  1.2(tO  nienib.  is 
(000  chosen  by  the  Third  Kstnte  or  Commons.  :t(H)  by  the  derjry,  luid 
300  by  the  nobility)  came  together  in  May.     The  three  orders  soon 
united  in  one  chamber  to  form  a  National  A»8emi)ly  or  Parliament, 
which  seized  control  of  the  Government.     The  Paris  mob's  destnn-' 
tion.on  July  14,  1789,  of  the  Bastille,  an  almost  disused  prison  turned 
into  an  arsenal,  was  the  signal  for  violent  revolution.     In  September, 
1791.  a  limited  inoniirchy  was  set  up,  but  war  soon  broke  out  betwe.-n 
France  and  Austria  allied  with  Prussia ;  the  king  was  overthrown, 
and  in  .Septeml)er,  17f>3.  France  l)ecame  a  rejiublic.     The  revolution^ 
ists  declared  war  on  all  monarchies,  sent   Louis  XVI  and  his  queen. 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  the  scnffohl,  and  inaugurated  a  Reign  of  Terror 
to  frighten  their  enemies  into  inaction  :  hundreds  were  executed,  and 
many  more  driven  into  exile.     In   170.3  Britain  joined  in  the  war 
against   France.     It   continued   for   many  years:  and    inevitably,  to 
unite  and  direct   the   powers  of  France,  a   militarv  dictator  rose. 
Napoleon    B<m8|.arte.  one  of    the   world's   great    militarv    geniuses, 
-seized   supreme   power  as   First  Consul  in    17ftO:    he  made  himself 
hereilitary  emperor  in  1804.  and.  lik"  earlier  emperors,  soon  aimed  at 
worl.i-wide  siiprc>macy.     Hy  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  France  and 
Russia  united  to  dominate  Europe,  and  tried  to  destroy  Britain  by 
stopping  her  trade  with  the  Continent,  but  her  command  of  the  sea 
made  her  stronger  than  »h<>y.     Because  Rucsi.i  w.-is  \u-\;:-^  rn!n«l  t>r 
the  lossof  trade.  France  and  Russia  quarrelled  in  1812,  and  Napoleon 
le<l  a  great  army  to  Moscow,    llis  disastrous  retreat  was  followed  by 
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the  events  that  resulted  in  his  final  lonely  exile  to  St.  Helena  in  1815, 
Nearly  every  country  in  Europe  was  |)rofoun(lly  affected  by  his  career. 
He  was  more  than  a  military  conqueror:  he  reorganized  the  whole 
system  of  government  in  France,  and  there  and  in  other  states  de- 
stroyed abuses  in  a  sense  that  made  him  the  pioneer  of  an  era  of 
great  progress.] 

TuE  minister  who  had  to  face  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  upheaval  in  France  was  Pitt.     In  an  age  lax  in 
Tha  ohwMtor     morals  he  was  pure  and  austere,  and  the  coun- 
omoyoungM    try  believed  with  justice  that  he  was  an  un- 
selfish patriot.      He  remained  poor  all  his 
days.     Soon  after  he  took  office  a  sinecure  of  £3,000  a  year 
for  life  fell  within  his  gift.    Every  one  supposed  that 
he  would  take  it  himself,  but  H  went  instt      to  the  blind 
Colonel  Barre.  Friends  in  the  city  of  London  once  offered 
him  a  gift  of  £100,000,  the  king  at  another  time  £30,000 ; 
but  he  rejected  both  proposals.     He  wished  to  marry,  and 
his  poverty  forbade  it;   bailiffs  were  sometimes  in  pos- 
session of  his  house,  and  he  died 
a  bankrupt.     This  complete  disin- 
terestedness impressed  the  people, 
accustomed   to  the  jobbery  of  the 
Whig  families.       Pitt  had  resolu- 
tion, patience,  unflinching  courage, 
unruffled    temper,  and   the   pride 
without  the  arrogance  of  his  father. 
Both  were  great  orators.     Critics 
complained  that  the  younger  Pitt 
was   cold   and  formal  in   manner, 
WiLMAM  Pitt  07^9-18061    and   that   his  thought  never  rose 

above  mediocrity;  in  this  he  was 
inferior  to  Chatham,  but  he  had  an  amazing  dexterity  with 
words  that  won  many  a  triumph  in  Parliament.  His 
avarice  of  power  would  brook  no  rivalry ;  his  colleagues 
were  afraid  of  and  obeyed  him.  He  showed  his  disdain 
of  the  aristocracy  that  had  so  long  ruled  the  country  by 
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almost  swamping  it  with  new  peers:  no  less  than  one 
hundred  creations  or  promotions  were  due  to  him,  and  he 
frankly  said  that  every  one  with  £10,000  a  year  ought  to 
be  a  pser.    Pitt  reformed  many  political  abuses.    He  in- 
troduced a  better  system  of  keeping  and  auditing  the  pub- 
lic accounts.    For  instance,  the  customs  duties  were  so 
intricate  that  almost  no  one  under- 
stood them,  and  in  the  customs  were 
nearly  two  hundred  sinecures,  ex- 
tracting from  the  Treasury  some 
£45,000  a  year.     Pitt  swept  away 
these  abuses,  and  vastly  improved 
and  simplified  the  daily  business  of 
government.    Under  him  at  last  dis- 
appeared direct  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption, as  practised   by   Walpole 
and  by  George  III.      But  for  im- 
provements that  caused  keen  oppo- 
sition Pitt  had  little  taste  :  though 
ho  spoke  against  the  slave-trade,  he  made  no  serious 
effort  to  end  it ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  brutalized  con- 
dition  of  masses  of  the  population,  but  is  the  author  of 
no  great  social  reforms.     The  heroism  of  self-sacrifice 
was  not  in  his  nature;  he  loved  power  and  avoided  meas- 
ures that  imperilled  it.    Deep  drinking  may  account  for 
the  inferior  quality  of  his  later  as  compared  with  his 
earlier  career ;  his  friend  Wilberforce  mourned  in  the 
older  Pitt  the  anxious,  diseased  face,  the  shaking  hand, 
the  features  red  and  bloated  with  wine. 

The  events  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
in  France  in  1789  caused  profound  concern  in  England. 
War  with  France,  the  great  peace  disturber,  was  now  so 

rmiB^wy     occupied  by  domestic  affairs  that  Pitt  hoped 
Europe  would  be  free  from  war.     Fox  ex- 
pressed generous  sympathy  with  tlie  struggle  for  liberty, 
while  his  chief  friend,  Burke,  was    BUed  with  alarm. 


CiiAKLEfi  James  Fox 
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Hundreds  of  French  emigres  soon  found  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  their  wrongs  Hurke  made  himself  the  spokes- 
man.    He   quarrelled   with  Fox   upon    this   issue,  and 
their  long  friendship  was  broken.      The  massacres  of 
September,  1792,  in  Paris,  filled  Europe  with  horror.   The 
Church  of  England  was  alarmed  by  the  spoliation  and 
ruin  of  the  sister  Church  in  France ;  the  friends  of  mon- 
archy saw  the  very  foundations  of  government  assailed  by 
a  warlike  republic.     Between  extremes  on  both  sides  it 
was  not  easy  to  keep  the  peace,  and  on  February  1,  1793, 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain.    From 
the  vortex  of  this  war  Pitt  never  really  emerged,  and  it 
changed  the  whole  character  of  his  policy.     He  really 
loved  peace,  but  many  Whigs,  led  by  Burke,  agreed  with 
the  Tories  that  war  was  necessary ;  they  gave  Pitt's  policy 
their  support,  and  he  came  to  be  considered  a  warlike 
minister  and  the  friend  of  despotic  rule.     To  check  sym- 
pathy .vith  France  he  applied 
coercion   with  great    severity. 
One  Hudson,  for  toasting  the 
French   Revolution,  was  fined 
£300  and  sent  to  prison  for 
two  years.     For  the  eight  years 
from  1794  Pitt  kept  the  Habeas 
Corpus    Act    suspended.      In 
1797    the   Bank    of    England 
was  obliged  to  stop  specie  pay- 
ments, and  liberty  and  financial 
credit  were  both,  Fox  said,  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  in  England. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  misman- 
agement, in  1797  a  formidable 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
if  the  sailors  at  Spithead  and  the  Xore  would  turn  the 
ships'  guns  on  the  forces  of  the  British  government,  but 
by  mmgling  conciliation  with  rigour  order  was  restored. 


EumuD  Bi'RKB  (1729-1797). 
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Though  domestic  reform  made  little  progress,  the  era 
of  Pitt's  supremacy  ia  momentous   in  the  naval   annals 
Theoonmof      ^^  Britain,  since  she  then  attained  the  goal 
the  rrenoh  WM.  ^^^  which  she  had  long  been  striving,  that 
of    undisputed    command  of    the  seas.     In 
1794   Lord  Howe  defeated  the   French  fleet   which   was 
stationed  at  Brest ;  in  February,  1797,  Jervis,  with  Nelson 
as  his  chief  lieutenant,  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  oflf  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  in  October  Duncan  used 
the  recent  mutineers  at  Spithead 
and  the  Xore  to  destroy  finally  at 
Camperdown  the  naval  power  of 
Ilolland,  England's  old  rival  on 
the  sea.    In  1798  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte   took    an  army  to  Egypt, 
hoping  by  conquering  that  coun- 
try to  have  a  basis  for  overthrow- 
ing the  British  in  India  and  ulti- 
mately to  overrun  Europe  by  aV 
tatking  it  in  the  rear.     Though 
Egypt  was  soon  at  his  feet,  his 
communication  with  Europe  was  cut  off  by  the  British 
fleet.     Nelson,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  destroyed  the 
French  ships  drawn  up  in   Aboukir  Bay  at  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  Bonaparte's  armv  was  left  iso- 
lated  m  Egypt  without  the  means  to  return  to  France. 
A  little   later,  when  in  coalition  the  northern   powers 
-Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark-armed   themselves  to 
resist  Britain's  practice  of  stopping  and  searching  neu- 
tral  ships  for  the  goods  of  an  enemv,  she  acted  with  great 
decision.     In    1801   Nelson  attacked  and  destroyed   the 
Danish  fleet  before  Copenhagen,  and  after  this  few  ships 
were  left  to  meet  the  British  upon  the  sea.     The  Peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802  proved  futile;   war  broke  o-.it  again 
m  1803,  and  Napoleon  then  saw  that  if  he  would  mm- 
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ter  Europe  he  must  conquer  Britain.  In  1804  he  as- 
sembled a  great  army  at  Boulogne,  with  a  numerous 
flotilla  of  transports  to  carry  the  troops  to  England. 
Meanwhile  Pitt  had  been  driven  from  office  for  a  time 
on  the  question  of  greater  liberty  for  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland.  But  Addington,  his  successor,  was  not  the 
man  to  face  the  acute  situation  which  France's  plans 
caused,  and  on  May  10,  1804,  Pitt  became  once  more  Prime 
Minister.  Having  united  with  Fox  and  Shelbume  in  at- 
tacking Addington's  ministry,  he  wished  them  to  come  into 
office  with  himself,  that  the  country  should  face  the  foreign 

foe  with  something  like  una- 
nimity.  But  to  Fox,  George  III, 
who    had    recently    recovered 
from  one  of  the  attacks  of  in- 
sanity that  haunted  him  always, 
was  hostile,  and  Fox  generous- 
ly consented  to  be  left  out  of 
the  new  ministry.    Pitt  made  a 
coalition  with  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Sweden   against    France, 
and    Bri^^ain  again  did   great 
things  on  the  sea.     Nelson  at- 
tacked the  French  and  Span- 
ish fleets  off  Cape  Trafalgar, 
near  Gibraltar,  on  October  21,  1805,  and  destroyed  them 
both,  but,  though  the  victory  made  British  supremacy 
upon  the  sea  final,  in  England  there  was  as  much  sorrow 
as  joy,  for   Nelson  fell  at  Trafalgar.      Without  a  fleet 
Napoleon  despaired  of  invading  England;   he  withdrew 
his  army  from  Boulogne,  and  with   marvellous  rapidity 
won  compensation   for  the  failure  of  his  naval  forces 
by  new  victories  on  land.     On  December  2  he  met  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  emperors  on  the  field  of  Auster- 
litz,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  soon  forced  Austria 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  recognising  him  as  King 
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Tbe  death  of 
Pitt. 
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of  Italy,  making  him  supreme  in  Germany  and  bringing 
to  an  end  the  now  worn-out  figment  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

Austerlitz  killed  Pitt.  He  was  ailing  and  had  gone  to 
Bath  for  a  change,  and  the  shock  of  the  fatal  news  drove 
his  gout  to  some  vital  organ.  He  travelled 
wearily  to  London  with  the  heavy  burden  upon 
his  mind  of  having  failed  to  check  the  con- 
quering sway  of  Napoleon  in  Europe.  As  he  entered  his 
villa  at  Putney  his  eye  rested  upon  a  map  of  Europe. 
"  Roll  up  that  map,"  he  said,  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  these 
ten  years."  On  January  2:},  180G,  he  died,  with  a  lament 
for  his  country  upon  his  lips.  To  many  it  seemed  as 
if  Pitt's  whole  career  was  a  deplorable  failure.  No  doubt 
under  him  domestic  reform  in  any  large  sense  stood  still, 
and  on  this  ground  Fox  refused  to  support  a  motion  in 
Parliament  declaring  the  dead  leader  an  "  excellent  states- 
man." Yet  the  purity  of  Pitt's  conduct,  the  higher  tone 
which  he  gave  to  English  public  life,  his  strength  and 
courage  in  an  era  of  unparalleled  danger,  all  mark  him  as 
a  really  great  force  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

When  Pitt  was  gone  George  III  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble and  consented  that  Fox  should  hold  office.  In  Shel- 
Britainandthe  burne's  "Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  "Fox 
S^'"*^  took  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  He  had  long 
^    "*'  protested  against  the  war,  but  soon  he,  like 

Pitt,  saw  that  it  must  go  on.  Xapoleon  crushed  Prussia 
at  Jena  and  Auerstiidt  in  October,  1806,  and  then  an- 
nounced what  he  thought  the  master-stroke  of  his  policy. 
From  his  enemy's  capital  he  issued  in  November,  1806, 
the  Berlin  Decree,  which  forbade  not  o.ily  France  and 
her  allies,  but  also  neutral  powers,  to  trade  with  Britain, 
declared  all  her  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade  and  that  her 
ships  must  not  enter  continental  harbours.  Without  a  war- 
ship that  dared  venture  from  port  it  was  arrogant  folly  to 
make  such  a  declaration.   Britain  retaliated  with  the  Orders 
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m  Conncil  of  1807,  which  declared  that  she  would  seize 
the  vossels  of  any  nation  that  attempted  to  enter  the  ports 
of  trance  and  her  allies  without  first  touching  at  a  Brit- 
ish port.     Napoleon  answered  in  the  Milan  Decree  that  he 
m  turn  would  seize  vessels  which  obeyed  the  British  man- 
date.    He  made  at  Tilsit,  in  1807,  a  treaty  with  the  young 
Czar  Alexander  I,  which   included   Russia  in  what  was 
called  the  "  Continental  System  "  for  destroying  British 
rade.     The  attempt  to  ruin  Britain  by  this  system  failed. 
Her  command  of  the  sea  enabled  her  to  replenish  her  own 
markets  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  starve  those  of  continental  states,  which  could  hardly 
send  a  slap  from  port,  and  were  dependent  upon  Britain 
or  such  commodities  as  tea,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries. 
m  1807,  lest  the  Danish  fleet  should  fall  into  Xapoleon's 
hands  and  give  him  sorely  needed  ships,  Britain  bombard- 
ed Copenhagen  and  seized  the  ships  of  that  neutral  power 
Her  trade  grew  and  she  was  prosperous,  while  the  Russian 
iindowners  were  being  ruined  for  want  of  a  market,  and 
the  people  of  France  and  Italy  were  forced  to  pay  high 
prices  owing  to  the  failure  of  supplies  through  the  block- 
ade of  their  ports.     Such  was  Britain's  commercial  suprem- 
acy that  even  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  Napoleon 
are  sai.l  to  have  worn  uniforms  of  British  cloth 

trio^^illlf  "'"^  ^"  "t"^  '*  ^^'  ''''''''''''  E^g'i^h  minis- 
tries that  carried  on  the  struggle.     Pitt's  great  rival,  Fox 

•  The,noceMop.     '*'!'*^.  '"  ''^"^  '^   1806,  and  him  Shelburne's 

of  Pitt.  ministry  did  not  long  outlive ;  when  they  pro- 

posed  to  permit  Roman  Catholic  officers  to 

serve   m   the   army  and  navy,  that  sturdy   Protestant, 

o'Zf  ,  '  IT"""^  '^'"^  '*"^"'y'  ""d  an  appeal  to  the 
country  brought  into  Parliament  a  strong  Tory  and  anti- 
C  a  holio  majority.    The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  took  office 

m  SOf)  and  when  m  181'>  Perceval  was  assassinated  by 
Belhngham,  a  lunatic,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  began  I 
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tenure  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  that  lusted  for  fif- 
teen years.  These  three  leaders  were  respectable  medioc- 
rities. The  policy  of  war  was  inevitable,  and  all  that  the 
nation  could  do  was  to  give  it  efficient  sujiport. 

When  in  1808  tSiMiin  began  the  first  successful  revolt 
against  Napoleon,  Britain  aided  her,  and  this  Peninsular 
ThePe«iiuBlar    ^*'"  repealed  to  Europe  the  military  genius 
JH."i!t'**"  *"'  ^'^  '^''*^"''  ^^«"«8^ey,  better  known  as  the 
•po'on.       Duke  of  Wellington.    Spain  lacked  leaders, 
discipline,  and  equipment 
for  organized  war ;  she  was 
rotten  at  the  top,  but  her 
peasantry  had  courage  and 
carried  on  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare with  resource.     The 
French  fought   with   des- 
perate   tenacity ;    in    the 
early  part  of  the  war  Xa- 
poleon  himself  command- 
ed  in  Spain  an  army  of 
250,000  men,  and  in  Soult 
and  Massena  had  worthy 
successors.     Again  it  was 
the  command  of  the  sea 
that     gave     Britain     her 
advantage.    When  pressed 
by  the  French,  Wellington  shut  himself  up  between  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  and  the  sea,  across  which  he  could 
always  command  supplies.    Slowly  the  French  were  forced 
back  out  of  Spain.    Wellington  won  notable  victories  at  Vi- 
miero  (1808),  Oporto  and  Talavera  (1809),  and  Salamanca 
(1812).     He  carried  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badaj(w  by  storm,  and  after  the  victory  of  Vittoria  on 
June  21    1813,  was  able  to  invade  French  soil.     At  the 
same  time,  after  Xapoleon's  disastrous  Russian  expedition, 
in  which  he  lost  300,000  men,  tlie  allies  were  closing  in 
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on  Prance  from  the  north.    Finally  his  own  Senate  de- 
Glared  against  him  ;  the  triumphant  allies  occupied  Paris 
and  in  1814  sent  the  fallen  conqueror  to  eat  his  heart  out 
in  the  petty  sovereignty  of  the  little  island  of  Elba. 

The  long  struggle  was  chiefly  one  between  Britain  and 
Napoleon  for  world-wide  supremacy,  and  both  had  treated 
Briuto'i  Wm  ^'*h  high-handed  arrogance  the  young  repub- 
jitj^th.  D«itw  lie  of  the  United  States.    She  was  the  only  im- 

Portant  neutral  trading  power,  and  Napoleon's 
Continental  System  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
made  commerce  with  Europe  for  her  almost  impossible. 
But  in  America,  Great  Britain,  not  France,  aroused  the 
chief  anger,  since  Great  Britain  alone  was  strong  enough 
on  the  sea  to  check  American  commerce.    She  stopped 
and  searched  American  ships,  seized  the  sailors  of  British 
birth  found  upon  them,  and  ruined  American  trade  with 
European  ports.    Sometimes  the  British  seizures  involved 
bloodshed,  and  in  the  United  States  a  powerful  party  be- 
gan  to  clamour  for  war,  with  the  practical  aim  of  avenir- 
mg  their  injuries  by  driving  the  British  from  Canada  and 
securing   the   whole  northern   part    of   the  continent. 
Though  Bntain  cancelled  the  obnoxious  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil,  the  American  Congress  declared  war  on  June  18  1812 
The  struggle  which  followed  is  important  chiefly  for  its 
effect  upon  the  national  spirit  on  both  sides.    The  Amer- 
leans  invaded  Canada  unsuccessfully ;  the  English  burned 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington,  but  met  later  with  a 
terrible  reverse  at  New  Orieans ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  upon  the  sea;  but  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  gave  theoretically  no  gain  to  either  side. 
Ihe  war  appeared  fruitless,  yet  on  the  one  hand  it  taught 
Great  Britain  respect  for  the  young  republic,  and  on  the 
other  confirmed  the  British  possession  of  Canada. 

After  Napoleon's  fall  the  chief  European  powers  united 
in  holding  a  congress  for  reorganization  at  Vienna,  but 
the  delegates  were  startled  by  the  flight  of  Napoleon  from 
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Elba.  Already  the  Bourbons  had  made  both  the  army 
and  the  pousantry  of  France  distrust  them,  and  there  fol- 
TheHnndwd  l"wed  for  Napoloon  the  last  brief  enthusiasm 
Daysand  of  the  Ilundrt'd  Days.     Wellington  and  Blii- 

»t«rloo,l8l6.  j.,jgp^  jj^  command  of  the  allied  forces,  met 
him  at  Waterloo,  and  there  brought  his  unparalleled  career 
to  a  final  close.  The  fallen  despot  spent  his  remaining 
six  years  of  life  as  the  prisoner  of  Britain.  She  came 
out  of  the  long  contest  with  a  new  position  and  almost 
a  new  realm.  If  she  had  lost  one  empire  by 
the  American  war,  she  now  acquired  another. 
She  retained  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  many  former  possessions  of  France  and  Holland,  Cape 
Colony  and  Mauritius  in  Africa,  Ceylon  in  India,  Tobago 
and  St.  Lucia  and  part  of  (iuiana  in  America.  All  these 
fell  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  secret  of 
this  extension  of  empire  was  Britain's  command  of  the  sea. 
The  Dutch  never  recovered  from  the  ruin  of  their  navy 
at  Camperdown,  and  their  colonies  were  at  Britain's  mercy. 
Without  a  navy  the  French  could  no  longer  be  a  danger 
in  India,  nor  could  Spain  hold  her  colonies  in  America, 
which  soon  became  independent.  Britain  remained  the 
only  great  colonial  power. 

The  French  Revolution  produced  one  great  constitu- 
tional change  in  Britain,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  the  Irish 

The  oondition  ^  "'**"•  Q"^®*  ^ad  prevailed  in  Ireland  for 
of  Irelud.  ^^^^  t^an  one  hundred  years  after  James  II's 
defeat,  but  it  was  the  quiet  of  exhaustion. 
Most  of  those  who  could  carry  arms  went  into  foreign 
service,  and,  as  Swift  remarked,  the  remnant  of  men  who 
stayed  in  Ireland  was  as  docile  as  women  and  children. 
The  same  hard  law  that  prevailed  in  England  against  Ro- 
man Catholics  was  enforced  in  Ireland.  Xo  Roman  Cath- 
olic might  own  a  horse  worth  more  than  £5,  or  carry  arms, 
or  buy  land,  or  practise  law  or  medicine,  or  teach  a  'school. 
If  a  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic   landholding  family 
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became  a  P.oto«tant  all  t..e  land  reverted  to  him.  Roman 
Uthol.c  buhops  an.l  priests  were  forbidden  to  exerci  e 
the.r  uncfon.  The  aim  of  the  (iovernment  was  to  Ttamp 
out  that  religion  entirely.     Yet,  in  fact,  instead  of  de 

dining,  it  grew.     While  a  few 
turned  Protestant  for  the  ad- 
vantages  to  be  secured,  by  a  law 
of  human  nature  persecution 
made  the  Roman  Church  at- 
tractive and  some  of  the  noorer 
Protestants  joined  it.    But  not 
only  on  religious  grounds  did 
England  oppress  Ireland.    Tn- 
dcr  the  narrow  mercantile  theo- 
ries which  prevailed  through- 
out the  seventeenth  and  a  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  it 

^^     ''as    thought    that    Ireland's 

iIexby  <{batta!»  (17.v)-i82<»).      prosperity  would  injure  Eng- 
•  „  „       ,      ^  land,  and  when  Ireland,  a  eraa- 

ing  country,  began  to  build  up  an  export  trade  i^  cf[tlt 
which  seemed   to  endanger  the  profits  of  the   EngHsh 

Then  the  Irish  turned  to  sheep-growing,  and  began  to 
export  woollen  products ;  but  when  this  Lde  waVScom- 
mg  .mportant  it  also  was  stopped.  The  changes  thre^ 
many  out  o  employment,  and  since  Ireland's  fommerd 
was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  they  were  forced  e^the 

o?  Z?Tr  %  ""'"  "  '"■'  ^'  '«"^  -  'he  sole  means 
of  livelihood.  Every  one  must  have  land,  and  to  get  it 
the  peasant  promised  impossible  rents,  defaulted,  and  was 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  landowners. 

in  i«nn  ^T^^'^Z  ^!  ^•'«>«"^'  ""'^  only  one-seventh,  was 
n  1800  quite  one-half  that  of  England,  but  the  smaller 
sland  was  tied  hand  and  foot.     Though  the  Irish  Par 

hament  met  periodically  to  make  laws,  under  Poyn  ngs' ^t 
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many  English  stututes  were  biiuling  ulxo  u]H)n  Irelund, 
and  Irish  policy  was  settled  not  at  Dublin,  but  at  Londtin. 
Moreover,  with  Roman  Catholics  rigorously  disfrmulilHcd, 
the  Lords  uiul  Commons  of  Ireland  represented  thi>  domi- 
nant Protestuiit  interest,  not  the  whole  people.  But  with 
Onttu'iPtr-  ^^'®  American  Revolution  hud  come  a  great 
UuMat  udth*  change.  Then  Henry  (j  rattan  led  a  movement 
UBtoaoflBOO.  to  giyjj  freedom  to  Irelund, and, almost  to  the 
surprise  of  Irish  patriots,  the  British  Parliament,  influ- 
enced by  the  disasters  in  America,  passed  in  178!j  un  act 
establishing  Ireland's  complete  legislutive  independence. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing,  but  before  "Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment"  had  been  well  tested,  the  French  Revolution 
inspired  some  Irish  patriots  with  the  hope  of  establishing 
an  Irish  republic.  They  were  prominod  French  help,  and 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald,  and 
others  led  in  a  bloody  revolt,  which  broke  out  in  1798. 
As  the  sea  was  patrolled  by  English 
cruisers,  France  could  send  little 
help ;  with  great  cruelty  and  even 
outrage  the  English  crushed  the  i'^ 
bellion,  and  its  effect  was  to  convince 
Pitt  that  an  independent  Parliament 
in  control  of  Irish  affairs  was  a  men- 
ace to  Great  Brit  n.  He  resolved  to 
bring  about  the  legislative  union  of 
the  two  countries,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, took  i-harge  of  the  project.  To 
few  did  it  really  appeal.  The  Prot- 
estants  did  not  like  it,  since  it  would 
destroy  the  supremacy  enjoyed  by 
them  in  the  irish  Parliament;  and 
the  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
even  with  their  disabilities  removed,  couhl  never  hope  to 
be  supreme  at  London,  as  they  might  well  become  at  Dul)- 
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Im.  But  Cwtlereagh  silenced  oppoaition  with  bribea  of 
peeragcH,  of  office.,  and  even  of  money,  and  by  meani 
notoriously  corrupt  the  Iriah  Parliament  waa  perauaded 
to  vote  ita  own  diaaolution.  On  January  1,  1801  the 
union  went  into  effect.  Since  that  date  Ireland,  in  lieu 
of  having  her  own  Parliament,  haa  aent  one  hundred 
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membera  to  the  House  of  Commona  at  London,  and 
thirty-two  peera  to  the  House  of  Lords.    Pitt  had  prom- 
ised  to  remove  aome  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  but  George  III  would  not  consent 
and  public  opinion  in  England  supported  him ;  since  they 
could  not  redeem  their  promises  both  Pitt  and  Castlereagh 
retired  from  office  for  a  time,  and  the  Union  brought  no 
immediate  relief  io  Roman  Catholics.    To  the  present 
time  its  terms  have  been  the  subject  of  bitter  contro- 
ver8y,and  Irish  patriots  still  hope  to  see  their  Parliament 
re-established  at  Dublin. 

Summary  or  Dates 

nJ^,"  '''■?^''  "«'^«'""»»  ^•^  «n  J  789.  and  War  between 
Britain  and  Prance  broke  oat  in  1793  and  continued  with  slight 
mterruption  to  1815.    The  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  were  in 
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1797.    Tfce  Battle  of  tke  Nile  or  of  Aboukir  Itay.  which  ruined  Bo- 
n»p«rte's  Egy|,ti«u  pt«n»,  wu  U  17»8.   The  aaloa  ofUreat  Brit- 
•la  aad  Irelaad  was  effectml  la  1800.    Pitt  rmiKuetl  in  1801 
The  Treaty  of  Aaileaa  was  alf  aed  la  INW,  but  war  ageinat  N»i 
IK)leoii  brolte  out  in  1803.    Pitt  waa  again  Prime  Minister  in  1804. 
Nelaoa  won  but  waa  kilM  at  Trafalgar  la  180&.    Pitt  died  in 
1808,  and  U.enviUe  and  Fox  united  to  form  a  ministry  pledged  to 
ry  to  mal(e  peace.    They  failed,  and  Fox  died  in  September.  1806 
<ht  month!  after  Pitt.    The  Orders  la  Coaaell  prohibiting  trade' 
'h  trance  and  her  allies  were  iaeaed  In  1807.  and  the  HIare 
Mie  was  also  abolished  la  1807.    The  revolt  of  Kpain  against 
.*pole.jn  with  the  resulUnt  FeiilnHnlar  War  befaa  la  1808 
Vfar  broke  out  with  the  lalted  States  la  181«.    Nnooleon.' 
riven  out  of  both  Russia  and  Spam,  was  sent  to  Elba  in  1814,  but 
i»turned  to  France  in  1815,  to  be  finally  defeated  at  Waterloo  oa 
June  i8, 1815. 

Books  roa  Refirimcb 

•Lecky,  as  before;  Martmeau,  History  of  England  (1800-15) 
(1878);  •Morley,  Edmund  Burke  (1888);  •Rosebery,  I»itt  (Twelve 
English  Statesmen)  (1891) ;  •  Mahan.  Life  of  Nulson,  the  Embodiment 
of  the  Sea-Power  of  Great  Britain  (2  vols..  1897) ;  Brialmont,  Life  of 
Wellington,  translated  b;  Gleig  (1864);  Oman,  The  Peninsular  War 
(1902);  Seelcy,  Napoleon  (1886);  ♦Rose,  Najwleon  (2  vol».,  1908). 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
The  Modern  Era 

(1815-1003—88  years) 

George  III  bom  17:«;  succeeile.!  1760;  died  1820. 
George  IV  "  ne**;  "  iggo;  ..  lygo" 
WilliHin   IV    "      1765;  "         1830 !     "    1837 

Viotoria  "      1819;  «         i8;n;      "    1001. 

Edward  VII    "     1841;         "         1901. 

[In  1815  the  Congn-sa  of  Vienna  went  as  far  as  it  could  in  undoing 
the  work  of  the  revolutionary  era,  and  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Pnissia, 
an<l  Austria  soon  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Holv  Alliance  Its 
apparent  aim  was  to  unite  the  people  of  Euro|Kj  in  bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhiKHl,  but,  directed  by  Prince  Mettcrnich.  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter, It  was  us«I  mainly  to  check  liberal  government.  In  1823  the 
limits  of  European  influence  in  America  were  defined  when  President 
Monroe  of  the  Unite.!  States,  supported  by  On-at  Britain.  as.ert«l  the 
well-known  "  Monroe  DcK^trine  "  that  the  United  States  would  oppose 
any  further  extension  of  Ei.ro,«an  sovereignty  in  America.    Greece 

In  1830  I  olaud  ,r,ed  to  throw  oif  the  yoke  of  Russia,  but  was  cruslie.l. 
France  proyinl  to  Ik>  st ill  the  storm  centre  of  Euro,*.     I„  18;!0  .ho 
drnve  out  the  HourlH.ns  and  set  up  the  liberal  monarchv  of  Louis 
h.li,,,M>:  ,„  1848  she  overthrew  this  monarchy,  and  Ix>uis  Napoleon 
n..n«pH.te  iK-came   the  President  of  a   French  Republic,  which,  in 
18.,,.  he^ransformed  into  an  empire  with  himself  as  henMlifarv  Em- 
Ijeror.    The  year  1848  saw  all  over  Europe  ou.breaks  in  svmpathv  with 
that  ml' ranee,  and  in  favourof  popular  government  (K^^suth  inllun- 
gary.  M,zzini  and  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  etc.).    Most  of  then,  were  for  t  ho 
moment  unsuccessful,  but  the  risings  showed  the  .strength  of  liberal 
opinion,  and  from  -hat  time  there  has  Ix-on  nn  evor-wi-icMng  exten- 
sion of  coiLstitutional  rule  ii,   Italy.  Germany.  Austria,  and   other 
Eun,,H.»n  states.     A  great  exhibition  of  the  triumphs  of  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  was  held  at  London  in  1851,  and  was  thought  to  mark  a 
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final  era  of  peace.  But  scion  Russia's  challenge  to  Europe  in  the 
Crimean  War,  which  lasted  from  1854  to  1856,  gave  the  signal  for  a 
renewal  of  bloodshed  that  made  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  sanguinary  era.  The  Indian  mutiny  began  in  1U57.  In  1851) 
France  and  Sardinia  attacked  Austria  and  tritnl  to  drive  her  out  of 
Italy.  From  1861  to  1805  the  Southern  confederation  carried  on  its 
war  in  assertion  of  the  right  to  witlidraw  fr^in  the  American  Union ; 
Prussia  and  Austria  warred  on  Denmark  in  1864,  and  on  each  other  in 
1866;  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out  in  1870;  Russia  was  again  at 
war  with  Turkey  in  1876,  and  the  United  States  with  Spain  in  1898, 
while  between  1880  and  1902  Britain  carried  on  minor  wars  in  Egypt, 
the  Soudan,  South  Africa,  until  the  last  great  war  with  the  liocr 
republics,  which  broke  out  in  1899.  In  this  era  of  war  remurkablo 
political  consolidation  took  place.  France's  war  with  Germany  not 
only  made  her  once  more  a  republic,  but  also  brought  the  German 
Empire  into  being  in  1871  as  a  great  federal  state.  The  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  union  of  formerly  separate  states,  was  completed  in  1870.  the 
British  territories  in  North  America  united  in  1867  to  make  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  while  in  1901  the  Australian  colonies  formed  the 
federal  Commonwealth  of  Australia.] 


DlstrsM  after 
tba  war. 


Trying  though  the  ordeal  was,  the  Napoleonic  strug- 
gle purified  Britain's  patriotism,  and  in  the  end  left  her 
far  from  the  terrible  exhaustion  of  Continental  Europe ; 
her  exports,  only  £'^7,000,000  in  i:92,  had  expanded  to 
i;58,0OO,0OO  in  I8I5,  and  the  national  revenue  showed  sur- 
prising buoyancy.  Yet  distress  followed  tiie 
war.  The  debt  had  increased  enormously. 
Peace  threw  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
Bailors,  soldiers,  and  workmen  enpiged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  military  stores.  Of  044  ships  in  the  navy  no  loss 
than  530  were  put  out  of  commission.  At  the  same  time 
the  increased  use  of  machinery  disturbed  the  occupation 
of  many  hand-workers,  and  deprived  tiiem  of  their  accus- 
tomed livelihood.  Tliere  were  riots  and  violence.  A  half- 
crazy  lad,  William  Ludd,  destroyed  a  machine  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  certain  of  tlie  arti.-?an  class  banded  them- 
selves together  as  "  Luddites,"  and  caused  great  trouble 
to  the  authorities  by  tlieir  nuini;i  for  breaking  machinery. 
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through  h.  widerAiJetLed /S:.  'Cr  .f^f 
breaking  of  machines  could  do  no  go<  d    Xat  wl  " 
sary  was  to  get  a  reformed  rarhament'ali  !  To 
government.  -nianient  and  a  reforming 

with^^^o  o:',;"eeT:tt.l'^  T'"^°'  '''-^''''  ^--^'-' 
,;  '7  '°i^f«'  ««"'J'"fe'  two  members  to  Parlia 
"-»t,  while  populous  centres  were  witliout 
representation.     Political  power  was  I 

It  is  almost  ^:st:nrr^^^^^"-- 

there  were  less  tlZtk       .>,  '  "'"' '°  ""  ^'">>"'i 

population  hl^  ot ''£„  r  ™'""'  """  ''°"'"""'"  "«« 

ty.    The  „otori„„:  Wi  tes  Z"lu  TT'l  """"^  '■°"- 
vounirpr  Piff  ♦!,       '.'"^«8  "aa  attackod  these  ev  Is;  the 

reform      B.,t  .1.         :    ,  "°P'o     ""»  organized  to  effect 
•ere  rtron^  7"""  '""''•''""'  '"  "'"  P"-'!"'  borongh 

•ion,  made  Thfmierves  .h.'^    "^T""'  •""  ""'•"'"  "" 
measures  and  heW  '*""'  "'"'<"'"'»  "'  re|,r.ssive 

the  ve™  of  ~       .    *  "PI"'"""?  that  Kngland  ,«,  on 

.us;:n7:h:'n".n^:;rr  Trirr'  '» 

"•  <",.u  rtiorni,  tJie  Oovcrnjiierit, 
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m  a  panic,  tried  to  arrest  the  leaders,  and  in  the  disturb- 
ance that  followed  the  soldiery  kiUed  half  a  dozen  peo- 
pie  and  wounded  many  others.  At  once  to  avenge  these 
"  Manchester  Martyrs  "  became  the  rallying  cry  of  reform, 
and  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  met  it  by  passing  through 
Parliament  in  1819  the  repressive  measures  known  as 
"  The  Six  Acts,"  which  placed  severe  restriction  upon  the 
presa,  upon  outdoor  meetings,  and  upon  keeping  and 
using  arms. 

George  III  died  in  18:>0.     In  spite  of  arbitrary  conduct 
his  personal  character  always  commanded  respect,  but  no 

m-com^    f°®  ^""^"^  ^^•'^   ^^'^  ^**''  ^'«  profligate  and 
of(J«»rg«I7.      h«ari;le88  successor,  George  IV,  who  had  been 
Prince  Regent  since  1810,  owing  to  the  king's 
insanity.      George   IV   was 
always  unpopular,  and  was 
despised  even  by  so  ardent 
a  supporter  of  the  throne 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
When  he  became  king,  the 
Government's  fears  of  vio- 
lence seemed  to  be  justified 
by  the  Cato  Street  conspir- 
acy—a    plot    to    kill  Sid- 
mouth and  Castlereagh  and 
other  ministers,   and   over- 
turn the  Government.     But 
the  age  for  such  plots  had 
really  long  since  passed  away. 
The  absurd  scheme  was  discovered,  and  Thistlewood,  its 
leader,  and  four  others,  suffered  death.     Before  the  year 
ended,  the  chief  dangers,  which  the  close  of  the  war  re- 
voaled,  were  already  past.     Many  of  those  out  of  employ- 
ment  had  emigrated,  and  some  of  the  unemployed  naval 
officers,  like  Lord  Cochrane,  had  entered  the  service  of 
foreign  states.     Industry  settled  down  to  normal  condi- 
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effect  the  great  changes  now  imminent. 

The  Tory  tenure  of  office  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
succession  of  George  IV.     Unseeuly  proceedings  of  the 

Th.d.ollMof        "f  '*«^"°''  ^"«  l^^^"'  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
To,yi«,.  wick,  agitated  the  first  year  of  the  new  reiijn 

bhe  was  accused  of  immoral  conduct,  but 
she  was  popular  with  the  nation  as  against  her  dep  av.^ 
husband;  nothing  was  proved  against  her,  and  ult  mate' 

1«^A  and  in  the  same  year,  with  a  mind  unhinged  bv 
overwork,  Castlereagh.  who  had  become  Lord  Elo„ 
derry  committed  suicide.  Two  of  the  friends  of  irion 
thus  disappeared  from  the  political  field.  The  CaX^c" 
were  clamouring  for  political  relief,  the  unenfranci  ed 
masses  for  a  reform  bill  that  should  give  them  aTorcHu 

n  faTor'ThTT"^'  T' I'f-'  *^^"'""'^«  ^^  ^^^ 
n  favour.     The  Tory  Lord  Liverpool,  a  man  of  blame 

less  character  and  of  considerable  executive  abi  ityTut 
by  no  means  a  great  statesman,  had  remained  Prin,;  \li 

the  Tory  party  had  tlVSl^tL^irci^^  l;^ 
George  Canning,  the  foremost  orator  on  the  Tory  sidfto 

tlie  here»y  of  desiring  relief  for  the  Catholics  the  DuWp 
of  WeiH  ^_,,,  ,i,  Robert  Peel,  and  other  t";":^^^^^^^^^ 
would  not  support  him,  and  he  had  to  look  to  tL  "tigs' 

ll  K  ^.  !  "  ^^"^  P"'*'>'  '"*^  °«^  P«tJ''^-  as  Peel  did 
later,  but  he  was    Prime   Minister  onlv   from   Apr  1     o 

de^afh^'Sct"  'r  '-''T'  '''''-'--  -*  ^'-^  y 
lTh\.  ^"^^'•"•h,  a  weak  man,  ill  fitted  to  grapple 
with  the  8.ormy  demands  for  reform,  succeeded  hfni  b.t 
Oodench  could  rely  „po„  neither  the  Tories  o  '  the 
Whigs.     He  retired  in  January,  1828,  and  then  George    V 
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gave  the  Tories  once  more  a  chance  to  rule  the  country 
by  calling  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry. 
The  hero  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  conqueror  of 
Napoleon  proved  less  great  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  warrior. 
0.tlioUof«li.t     "®  ***  thoroughly  honest,  straightforward! 
and  manly,  but,  perhaps  owing  to  the  long 
habit  of  military  command,  he  had  cone  to  think  that  the 
upper  classes  possessed  the  inherent  right  to  rule  the  state, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  masses  to  obey.    Canning 
and  Goderich  had  made  concessions  to  the  Wliigs,  but  at 
first  Wellington  would  not  hear  of  compromise.    Yet  even 
he  was  forced  to  heed  the  cry  for  relief  to  the  Catholics. 
Under  (jeorge  III  they  had  demanded  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  but  that  vehement  Protestant  would  not  listen 
to  their  appeal,  and  because  all  officers  must  take  the  oath 
against  transubstantiation,  until  the  very  close  of  his  reign 
no  Roman  Catholic  officer  could  legally  servo  in  the  army 
or  navy.     At  length,  in  1817,  the  Military  and  Naval  Offi- 
cers' Bill  removed  this  test,  and  then  Britain  could  avail 
herself  in  both  services  of  the  courage  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic leaders.     But  the  political  disabilities  still  remained, 
and  they  robbed  of  all  siiare  in  political  life  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.     The  Whig  party  took  up  the 
cause  of  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  became  so 
strong  that  in  1825  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Cath- 
olio  Kmancipation  Bill.    But  the  Lords  threw  it  out.   The 
intolerant  Test   and  Corporation  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  11,  which  placed  oppressive  burdens  upon  Protes- 
tant non-conformists,  were  still  in  force,  and  even  their 
repeal  the  Tories  bitterly  opposed.     Though  in  1828  the 
Whigs,  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  forced  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  repeal  these  acts,  the  main  question  of  complete 
freedom  for  Roman  Catholics  was  still  unsolved.     In  that 
year  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  Roman  Catholic,  offered  himself 
in  the  Irish  constituency  of  Clare  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  fought   the   powerful  landed 
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intereat  of  the  Beresforda,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
mg  majority.     But  the  law  would  not  permit  him  to  take 
his  Beat.     There  was  a  furious  agitation,  and  Ireland 
seemed  ready  to  revolt,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  had  the  soldier's  quality  of  knowing  when  he  must 
retire  from  an  untenable  position,  yielded,  and  in  spite  of 
George  IV's  opposition,  and  of  considerable  Protestant 
clamour,  passed  in  1829  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.     All 
political  offices,  except  the  throne,  the  Lord  Chancellor- 
ship and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  were  hence- 
forth open  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  other  disabili- 
ties were  entirely  removed. 

George  IV  died  in  1830,  and  the  Whigs  welcomed  his 
brother  and  successor,  the  bluff  and  honest  William  IV, 
Th.«oeM.io.  I'^^^fO'  »°"ke  George,  he  seemed  friendly 
ofwauwiiv.  to  reform.  Although  the  demand  for  it  had 
Pr,-,«.  M-  •  f  ""^  ^''*'°'^  ^^'^  insistent  to  be  checked,  the 
ftime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  would  not  yield. 

cnnl/'K""!?  '^^\''^'^^''e  better  than  the  existing  system 
could  be  devised;  that  the  upper  classes,  as  the  chief 

reforn  .rP""*^'  '^'''''^  '''''''''  *»^«  «^«t«5  «nd  that  a 
reform  bill  meant  an  attack  upon  property  itself  and 
would  probably  be  followed  by  conLatioZ  Such  I 
compromising  Toryism  alarmed  the  country.  There  was 
an  election  in  the  summer  of  1830,  and  Wellington  ZL 
defeated  and  forced  to  retire  from  office. 

l^a/'*^**!,"  I"n*^^''  '^''^y  "^^^^^^^^  Ea'-J  Grey,  the  Whiir 
leader,  who  followed  Wellington  as  Prime  Minister,  suJf 

TkeBrfbra        ^^^f  '^  ^^''''ying  the  desired   reform.     In 
Bill  of  1832.      March  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  a  member  of 

Rill  inf.  fK    x^       ^^  government,  introduced  the  Reform 
Bill  mto  the  House  of  Commons.    There  it  passed,  but  in 

Wp,1  T  "'  ^''^'  '^'  ^''y  P««^«'  J«d  hy  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  rejected  it.    A  renewed  appeal  [o  the  count^ 

t     Im   butr"  *,^^-°^"»--  coTtituencieswlnS 
the  bill,  but  a  second  and  a  third  time  the  Lords  rejected 
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it ;  the  king  turned  against  it,  and  finally  Lord  Grey  re- 
signed. Tlien  was  seen  how  much  in  earnest  was  the 
nation.  Riots  broke  out.  Bristol  was  for  days  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob ;  many  buildings  were  burned,  there  wag 
a  run  on  the  bank,  and  popular  anger  against  the  privi- 
leged classes  was  bitter.  Since  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  form  a  ministry,  the  king  at  last  was  obliged  to 
restore  Lord  Grey  and  to  agree  to  create,  if  necessary, 
enough  new  peers  to  force  the  bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  threat  sufficed,  and  when  the  Commons 
passed  the  bill  again  in  183;i,  Wellington  showed  in  the 
Lords  his  capacity  for  retreat,  the  Tory  pefers  refrained 
from  voting,  and  the  bill  bicame  law. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  IHlii  caused  something  like  revo- 
lution in  English  political  life.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
m.    .     ,  .     three  old   seatt    were  abolished,  and   proper 

Tbe  effect  of  tbe  ...  .  ,  ,        .  r     r 

Beform  BUI.  i't'P''*'sentation  was  at  length  given  to  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  London,  and  other 
populous  centres.  Formerly  there  had  be«>n  hut  one  poll- 
ing-booth  for  each  constitr;oncy ;  elections  lasted  forty 
days,  and  often  were  accompanied  by  riot  and  disorder. 
But  now  the  election  was  to  be  conipleted  within  two 
days,  and  voting  places  wore  to  be  more  numerous.  Above 
all,  though  the  rural  qualification  was  still  high,  the  fran- 
chise was  extended  so  that  those  in  towns  who  paid  a  rental 
of  £10  might  vote.  The  bill  gave  political  power  not  to 
the  working  man.  but  to  t!i»^  small  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  small  shopkeeper  in  the  towns.  This  reform 
of  lS3->  .sufficed  for  a  time,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
still  unenfranchised  multitude  should  demand  the  right 
to  vote,  and  before  the  century  closed  two  further  reform 
bills  were  passed,  giving  in  the  end  political  power  to  the 
labouring  cla-sses. 

But  these  later  changes  wore  still  remote  when  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  met  in  January,  1833.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Earl  Grey,  was  a  type  of  the  old  Whig 
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nobleman,  honeat  and  high-minded,  but  coldly  criti..i    * 
democracy,  and  with  an  approach  to  Ico«.  f  °' 

ebullitions;  even  Whig  politi  ™  '"^  ^^P"^" 

cal  leadership  still  inhered  in 
the  titled  classes.  But  the 
new  basis  of  political  life  waa 
justified  by  the  great  meas- 
ures which  soon  became  law. 

Th,.bdid«,of  ^'"^^'■y    ^»8    al- 
•l»Tery,  1833.     niost   the  first  of 

the  evils  attacked. 
The  slave  trade,  with  its  horri- 
ble seizure  of  negroes  in  Afri- 
ca,  had  been  abolished  in  1807- 
slavery  itself  had  long  disap-' 
peared  from  the  British  Isles, 

but  it  still  flourished  in  the  British  colonies.    The  mantle 
of  W  ilberforce,  the  friend  of  the  slave,  fell,  on  his^et"  e 
ment  m  1825.  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Bu'xton,  and  the  Pat 

liament  of  1833  ended  a  long 
struggle   by  abolishing   slavery 
in  all  British  dominions.    The 
nation   granted    £20,000,000  in 
compensation  to  slaveowners. 
There  still  existed  a  real,  though 
not  a  nominal,  slavery  in   the 
British  Isles  themselves.     Chil- 
dren were  forced  by  their  parents 
or  employers  to  work  in  facto- 
ries  from  a  very  early  age  and  for 
long  hours.     Visiting  the  hospi- 
tals of  Lancasliire,  Lord  Ashley, 
afterward  the   seventh   Eari   of 
X-     .        .  ,  Shaftesbury,    found    many    im- 

t.ents  w,th  crooked  and  distorted  bodies  who  had  been 
crippled  and  mutilated  by  ur.wholesome  uork  when  they 
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wore  children.    Ag  a  result  of  Lord  Ashley 'h  appeal,  the 

Factory  Act  was  passed  in  18ay.     Thouglj  it  fell  far  short 

of  what  he  desired,  henceforth  no  child  undt-r 

IrtrfTss?  "'*'."  y^*"  "'  "8®  '"'if'^^  ^'  employed  in  fac- 
tories ;  children  under  thirteen  might  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  those  be- 
tween thirteen  and  eighteen  for  more  than  twelve.  TIichc 
conditions,  still  hard,  were  the  beat  that  Lord  Ashley  could 
secure  in  1833,  but  in  1847  a  new  factory  bill  prohibited 
the  employment  of  women,  an'1  of  children  under  eighteen, 
in  factories  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Another  great  reform  was  that  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
1834.  At  the  end  of  the  previous  century,  in  a  time  of 
PowUw  ^'^^^^  distress  caused   by  the  great   French 

Aaendineat,       war,  an  act  for  relieving  the  poor  had  been 
*'^*  passed  by  which   even   able-bodied  men   in 

work  were  entitled  to  charity  on  a  fixed  scale,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  household.  The 
privilege,  intended  to  give  relief  in  a  time  of  pressing 
need,  was  soon  grossly  abused,  and  the  tiix  levied  under 
the  Poor  Law  became  at  length  enornfous;  a  property 
that  in  1801  paid  jCII  for  poor-rates,  was  forced  by  18;}->  to 
pay  £367,  and  at  that  time  the  annual  levy  for  jwor  relief 
reached  the  immense  total  of  £8,(500,000.  Yet  the  poor 
were  really  injured  by  the  system.  A  man  who  refused 
to  work  could  demand  aid  for  himself  and  family,  and 
was  even  better  off  than  a  steady  workman  trying  to  live 
by  his  own  industry.  Amid  such  conditions  self-respect 
and  thrift  were  at  a  discount,  and  change  was  necessary. 
The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  was  sweeping  in 
character.  It  confined  to  the  destitute  any  help  given  ; 
those  aided  were  obliged  to  live  in  workhouses,  and  the 
system  of  doles,  called  outdoor  relief,  to  people  living  in 
their  own  cottages  was  abolished.  A  change  so  drastic 
and  sudden  involved  suffering,  and  outdoor  relief  was 
restored  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  on  occasions  of  great 
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necewity,  but  the  reform  of  1834  wm  effeotire  in  cheokinff 
•  great  eviJ. 

By  •  fiite  not  nnainal  in  politici,  the  itoteBmon  who 
led  in  winning  the  Keform  Bill  were  not  Allowed  long  to 
n*bi«luii(  '■«*»>»  power.  Lord  Grey  refused  to  yield  to 
jJVirtDrtj,  radical  demands ;  some  of  his  ooUeagues  would 
not  support  his  policy  of  severe  repression  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  retired  in  1834.  Lord  Melbourne  succeed- 
ed  to  the  Whig  lewlership,  and  by  1835,  though  William 

IV  tried  hard  to  bring  in 
the  Tories,  Melbourne  was 
firmly  in  office.   Two  years 
later,  in  1837,  William  IV 
died.     He  had,   as    ^Hhe 
Sailor  King,"  affected  the 
manners  of  a  rough  and 
hearty  seaman,  which  won 
for   him  a  certain   popu- 
larity.   But  his  simplicity 
bordered  upon  vulgarity, 
and  his  want  of  dignity 
and  bursts  of  passion  in 
an  age  making  ever  severer 
demands  upon  its  leaders, 
had  tended  to  weaken  the 
prestige    of    the    Crown. 
,  J  , .        ,  Hw    niece    Victoria    suc- 

ceeded him  when  only  eighteen,  and  her  reign  proved  to 
be  the  longest  of  any  British  sovereign.  She  had  been 
oiirefully  educated  for  her  high  office,  and  took  delight  in 
Its  dignity  and  authority.  By  nature  wilful,  imperious, 
impatient,  and  self-reliant,  she  would  hardly  have  an. 
predated  the  pity  of  Carlyle  when  he  said,  at  the  time  of 
hercoronHtion:  "Poor  little  queen!  she  is  at  an  age  at 
which  a  girl  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  choose  a  bonnet  for 
herself;  yet  a  task  is  laid  upon  her  from  which  an  arch- 
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•ngel  might  ghrink."   She  had  Inherited  Whig  principle, 
and  -howed  mwn  coming  to  the  throne  u  decided  prefer' 
ence  for  that  party,  going  even  ho  far  an  to  choose  the 
ladies  of  her  household  exclusively  from  Whig  fumHioH. 
Ihe  turn  of  the  Tones  camo  when,  in  May,  l«:j!.,  the 
Whigs  were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Tory  leader,  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
government.    Ho  insisted  that,  lest  there  should  be  .lan- 
ger  of  biassing  the  sovereign's  mind  agaimit  her  ministers, 
the  ladies  holding  high  jKists  in  the  queen's  court  must  be 
in  po  itical  sympathy  with  the  cabinet.     The  queen  re- 
sented with  impatience  and  temper  the  proposal  to  part 
with  her  personal  attendants  on  political  grounds,  though 
she  had  chosen  them  on  that  basis,  and  the  result  of  her 
refusal  to  yiehl  was  that  Melbourne  and  the  Whigs  stayed 
in  office  for  two  years  more.     But  the  queen  was  wrong. 
'It  was  entirely  my  own  foolishness,"  she  said  later,  and 
after  im  the  ladies  about  her  were  not  chosen  from  any 
one  ])ol  itical  .party. 

In  time  the  queen  learned  great  tact  and  self-control, 
and  she  devote.1  herself  to  the  work  of  government  with 
exemplary  industry.    She    married    in   1K40 
her  cousin.  Prince   Albert   of  Sa.\e-Coburg. 
(iotha.     "She  is  as  full  oMove  as  Juliet," 
said   Sir  Robert   Peel;  and   the  twenty-one 
years  of  her  married  life  were  very  happv. 
Her  husband  was  a  carefully  educated  and  high-mindi'd 
prince,  but  his  manners  and  bearing  were  (Jerman  rather 
than  English,  and  he  was  not  liked  by  the  English  aris- 
tocracy.    The  queen  always  felt  that  the  British  people 
were  unjust  to  him,and,  after  his  lamented  death  in  IHOl, 
nothing  pleased  her  more  than  evidences  that  he  was  at  last 
appreciated  at  his  real  worth.     While  he  lived  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  queen's  permanent  minister,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Crown  was  directed,  and  very  wisely  directed, 
by  him.     Without  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  was 
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a  woman  tended  to  weaken  her  political  influence,  and 
Parliament  steadily  restricted  the  royal  authority.  It 
took  away  from  the  queen  the  control  of  the  army ;  and  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  case  of  condemned  criminals, 
which  had  hitherto  been  personal  to  the  sovereign,  was' 
now  vested  in  a  minister  of  state.    Prince  Albert's  share 

in  the  work  of  government 
perhaps   in  itself   tended  to 
put  the  queen  in  the  back- 
ground, and  after  his  death 
her  lifelong  sorrow  at  his  loss 
made  her  reluctant  to  take 
part  in  great  ceremonies ;  she 
rarely  appeared  at  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  Parliament, 
and  the  public  mind  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  the 
sovereign  played  but  a  small 
Victoria.  part  in  political  4ife.    In  pri- 

.  .         •  vate  the  queen  expressed  her 

opinions  with  great  vehemence;  but  the  sinister  methods 
of  George  III  for  making  the  sovereign's  views  effective 
in  Parliament  had  passed  away,  and  Victoria  exercised 
only  a  slight  influence  upon  public  opinion.    She  wished 
to  see  Lord  Palmerston  defeated,  but  in  face  of  this  he 
was  triumphant  and  always  popular.     She  showed  more 
favour  t,.  Lord  Beaconsfield  than  to  any  other  minister, 
but  he  was  driven  from  power  at  a  time  when  the  royal 
approval  was    most   marked.     In  the   end,  the  queen 
frankly  accepted  limitations  that  no  previous  sovereign 
would   have   acknowledged.     "I  am   bound  by  certain 
rules  and  usages,"  she  said  to  Napoleon  III.    "I  have 
no  uncontrolled  power  of  decision ;   I  must  adopt  the 
advice  of  a  council  of    ministers."     The  Crown  still 
wielded  great  influence,  but  it  was  personal  and  social 
rather  than  political.    The  queen  loyally  carried  out  the 
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dictates  of  Parliament,  and  made  no  attempt  to  override 
the  settled  principles  of  the  constitution.  During  her 
long  reign  she  accumulated  a  mass  of  political  experience 
which  made  her  in  some  respects  wiser  than  any  of  her 
ministers.  In  foreign  affairs  her  influence  and  knowledge 
were  remarkable.  But  her  intellectual  powers  were  not 
great ;  and  though  she  was  always  interested  in  music  and 
painting,  neither  in  these  nor  in  literature  had  she  much 
insight.  Nor  was  her  outlook  upon  the  wider  world  of 
politics  very  enlightened.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  and  the  interests  of  her  numerous  descendants 
constantly  occupied  her  mind  and  influenced  her  opinions. 
Because  herself  related  to  £0  many  European  princes,  she 
was  never  in  sympathy  with  popular  movements  which 
threatened  their  authority.  The  thought  of  a  united 
Italy  did  not  appeal  to  her,  and  when  the  Poles  strove 
to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke  her  sympathies  were  with 
the  oppressors.  But  her  personal  character  always  com- 
manded weight  and  respect.  She  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  in  tone  her  court  was  pure  to  the  point  of  austerity. 
The  bitter  grief  of  her  life  quickened  her  sympathies,  and 
she  excelled  not  only  in  strength,  but  in  the  tenderness 
that  won  deep  affection.  Sorrow  and  suffering  appealed 
to  her  woman's  heart ;  and,  in  turn,  devotion  to  the  queen 
herself  had  a  large  place  in  the  spirit  of  unity  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  became  so 
marked  before  the  close  of  her  reign. 

The  Whig  leaders  whom  Victoria's  accession  found  in 

power  belonged,  like  the  Tory  leaders,  with  the  exception 

of  Peel,  to  the  aristocratic  classes.    They  were 

oS  w'  »P*  to  ^^i"^  t^*t  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  1^*^2  reform 
had  gone  far  enough ;  and  they  had  behind 
them  no  popular  enthusiasm.  Melbourne's  retirement, 
prevented  in  1839  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  queen's 
household,  came  in  1841,  when  the  Whigs  were  defeated  in 
a  general  election.     Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister 
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for  the  five  years  from  1841  to  1846.  At  the  end  of  his 
own  career,  Gladstone  said  that  Peel  was  the  greatest  man 
he  ever  knew.     It  was  high  praise  for  one  who  in  his  time 

ZTl  M  '""'^  '^^^  ''^  ^^^^*«^  ^««  '*«t  becom- 
ing impossible,  and  two  of  its  ornaments,  Canning  and 
Peel,  Ulustrated  this  truth.  In  times  of  crisis  great  minds 
follow  principles  rather  than  party;  Canningioke  Cith 
the  Tories  on  the  question  of  relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
now  close  thought  and  study  led  Peel  to  attack  the  Corn 

x.aw8.    During  the  long  French 
war  British  farmers  had  reaped 
great  profits  through  the  high 
price  of  wheat,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1815,  to  keep  up 
the  price,   an  act   was  passed 
prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  until  the  price  in 
Britain  reached  eighteen  shil- 
lings  a  quarter;  colonial  wheat, 
which  was  unimportant  in  quan- 
tity,  might  be  brought  in  when 
Sib  Robww  Pbbl  (1788-1850).     the    price   reached   only  sixty- 
iWcni     *;,.-  seven  shillings.     In  1822  a  slid- 

ing scale  of  duties  was  adopted.    When  the  price  of  wheat 
was  low  the  duty  was  to  be  high,  that  the  English tnd' 
owner  might  be  always  free  from  the  competition  of  cheap 
wheat.    Radical  reformers  attacked  these  Corn  Laws  bit- 
terly  and  of  course  laid  emphasis  upon  the  injustice  to 
the  poor  in  making  wheat  dear  to  benefit  well-tonlo  land- 
lords     But  both  the  Toiy  and  Whig  leaders  si  pported  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  Lord  Melbourne  declared  in  1839  that  free 
,W-  'V'y,^'  *^«  ^'ld««t  and  maddest  scheme  ever 
imagined     Richard  Cobden's  clear  and  forcible  reasoning 
enlisted  John  Bright's  great  eloquence  in  the  cause.   Thesf 
leaders  joined  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  formed  in  1838 
and  soon  their  influence  was  felt.    Rigid  Whigs  and  Tories 
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still  made  light  of  the  movement,  but  Sir  Robert  Pet  1  -vw 
that  the  existing  system  must  be  changed.     In  1842  and 
1845  he  lowered  the  duties,  not  yet  on  corn,  but  on  many 
other  commodities,  and  when  there  was  famine  in  Ire- 
land in  1845  he  begged  his  Tory  colleagues  to  relieve 
the  starving  multitudes  by  removing  the  duties  on  corn. 
They  refused,  and  he  resigned. 
But  it  was  found  that  no  one 
else  could  form  a  ministry ; 
Peel  resumed  oflBco,  and  the 
repeal  ox  the  Com  Laws  was 
then  certain.     Supported  by 
many  Whigs  under  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  amid   the    exe- 
crations of  his  former  Tory 
friends.  Peel  carried  through 
in  June,  1846,  the  great  meas- 
ure by  which,  after  February  1, 
1849,  wheat  was  admitted  free 
■with  the  exception  of  a  regis- 
tration duty  of  a  shilling  a 
quarter;  even  this  duty  was 
abolished  in  1869 ;  it  was  reimposed  in  1902,  but  so  wedded 
was  the  nation  to  free  trade  that  it  was  again  abolished 
in  1903 

The  'repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  affected  the  protective 
duties  on  other  commodities.  After  1846  the  principle  of 
free  trade  was  supreme  in  England,  and  by 
of  PwTTr^e?  ^^^^  successive  budgets  had  swept  away  every 
vestige  of  protection.  The  change  to  free 
trade  opened  British  markets  and  vastly  augment«d  Brit- 
ish commerce,  and  the  repeal  of  the  old  restraints  had  the 
indirect,  and  for  the  most  part  unconsidered,  effect  of 
giving  the  colonies  complete  control  of  their  own  tariffs. 
Britain  no  longer  made  laws  regulating  their  trade,  and 
they  became  more  independent  of  the  mother  country ; 
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some  of  them  soon  levied  duties  against  her,  but  the  wider 
liberty  in  the  colonies  removed  all  causes  of  discontent 
and  really  strengthened  their  attachment  to  Britain. 

Peel  fell  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  In  June, 
1846,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Lords  finally  passed  the 
Lord  John  Bm-  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  was  defeated  in 
■ell  and  Lord  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  que.-tion 
Palmonton.  ^^^^  resigned ;  never  again,  as  it  proved,  did 
he  hold  office.  Lord  John  Russell  became  head  of  a  Whig 
ministry  which  endured  until  1852.  Lord  John,  though 
honest  and  painstaking,  was  in  person  shy  and  awkward, 
and  not  a  very  inspiring  leader.  His  place  in  the  N\  big 
party  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  rival  for  the  leadership,  Lord  Palmerston,'  a  man 

•  Tlie  use  of  titles  in  Britain  is  often  pu/zling  to  the  reader.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  possession  of  a  title  does  not  involve  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Lords ;  Lord  Palmerston,  for  instance,  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  may  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  their  own  peerages,  whose  holders 
possess  titles.  When  the  unions  were  effected  it  was  provided  that 
the  Scottish  and  the  Irish  peers  should  elect  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  number  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  peers  of  Irelund 
though  not  of  Scotland  are  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Otlu-r 
persons  with  titles  of  nobility  also  sit  in  that  house.  The  eldest  son  of 
a  {)eer,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  takes  by  courtesy  one  of  the 
secondary  titles  of  his  father ;  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  for  instance, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Younger  sons  of  members  of  the  higher  nobility  also 
have  the  courtesy  title  of  "  Lord,"  which  is  placed  before  their  Chris- 
tian names.  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  in  a  case  like  his  the  title  of  "  Lord"  means  little  more  than  tie 
title  of  "Jtfr."  prefixed  to  other  people's  names;  he  signed  his  name 
simply  "John  Russell."  But,  in  time.  Lord  John  was  himself  made  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Earl  Russell.  Then  he  was  known  not 
as  Lord  John  Russell,  but  as  Lord  Russell,  and  henceforth  used  the 
signature  "  Russell"  without  any  prefix.  When  it  is  desired  to  give 
any  one  a  title  higher  than  Baronet,  and  yet  not  to  make  him  ineligi- 
ble for  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  usually  created  an  Irish  peer. 
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of  commanding  personality,  who  played  a  prominent  part 
in  Britiah  politics  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Lord 
John  took  especial  interest  in  domestic  reforms  (it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832),  while 
Palmerston  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
his  nickname  of  "  the  Fire- 
brand "  indicates  that  he  was 
not  wholly  a  minister  of 
peace.  "  The  Palmerstonian 
style  "  was  famous  in  his  day. 
With  his  simple,  manly,  and 
straightforward  character,  to 
say  a  thing,  and  to  say  it  in 
unmistakable  terms,  seemed 
the  wisest  policy ;  writing  to  a 
British  ambassador  on  Egyp- 
tian questions,  he  threatened 
that  Mehemet  Ali  "would  just 
be  chucked  into  the  Nile." 
But  diplomacy,  accustomed  to  studied  phrases,  was  star- 
tled by  Palmerston's  vigour,  and  through  it  he  brought 
the  country  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  war.  The 
queen  was  in  constant  alarm  while  he  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  the  minister,  who  always  stood  up  for  the 
national  dignity,  never  lacked  popular  support. 

Peel's  break  with  the  Tories  long  disarranged  political 
parties,  for  it  was  rarely  certain  to  which  side  of  ii  ques- 
tion the  "  Peelites "  would  adhere.  The 
TheOhartistfc  breakdown  of  party  traditions  paved  the  wry 
for  the  newer  Toryism,  which  preferred  to  be  called  Con- 
servative. It  was  ultimately  organized  on  a  popular  basis 
by  Disraeli,  who  brought  back  most  of  the  Peelites  into 
his  party.  The  Whig  party,  too,  underwent  transforma- 
tion. The  older  Whigs  drew  away  from  the  extremists, 
who  now  agitated  for  the  "  People's  Chjtrter  "-  universal 
34 
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suffrage,  the  right  of  every  man  to  vote ;  vote  by  ballot, 
to  save  the  voter  from  intimidation ;  annual  Parliaments, 
to  insure  continuous  control  of  the  government  by  the 
people;  the  payment  of  members,  so  that  poor  men 
could  sit  in  the  House ;  the  abolition  of  a  property  quali- 
fication for  members;  and  equal  electoral  districts,  so 
that  each  voter  should  have  the  same  voting  power. 
After  the  queen's  accession  the  "  Chartists  "  kept  up  an 
active  agitation  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  Whig  aris- 
tocracy had  little  in  common  with  the  clamorous  artisan 
classes,  and  the  party  split  into  two  sections,  the  more 
conservative  Liberals  and  the  thoroughgoing  Radicals. 
Even  the  old  party  name  has  disappeared  ;  there  are  still 
Tories,  but  no  Whigs.  When  revolution  broke  out  in 
France  in  1848  the  "Chartists"  arranged  to  present  a 
monster  petition  to  Parliament.  In  alarm  the  Govern-v 
ment  ordered  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  organize  the 
defence  of  London,  and  170,000  special  constables  were 
sworn  in.  But  the  Chartist  leader,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
drew  back,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  movement  soon 
became  apparent.  The  people  had  come  to  understand 
that  not  violence,  but  votes,  would  be  effective ;  that  some 
of  the  proposed  changes  were  not  desirable;  and  that 
reform  was  making  progress.  Chartism  took  in  time  the 
more  sober  form  of  Radicalism,  in  which  it  still  plays  a 
part  in  British  political  life. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  peace  that  followed  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  was  hardly  broken  in  Europe.  Greece, 
indeed,  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  in 
1837  Britain  joined  France  and  Russia  in 
checking  the  Turks  by  destroying  their  fleet 
at  Navarino.  Britain  engaged  in  minor  contests  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century 
her  territory  and  influence  in  India  increased  greatly,  and 
this  was  not  done  without  the  frequent  use  of  military 
force  against  troublesome  Indian  princes.    In  China,  too. 
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from  ^839  to  1842,  Britain  was  at  war  to  enforce  her 
claims  to  the  right  to  trade,  and  she  had  struggles  with 
native  races  in  both  South  and  West  Africa.     But  such 
contests  did  not  greatly  occupy  the  nation's  thought  or 
resources,  and  a  long  peace  seemed  certain.    In  1851,  for 
a  glaring  indiscretion  in  regard  to  Britain's  relations  with 
France,  Lord  John  Russell  dismissed  Lord  Palmerston 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  this  so  weakened  the  Whig 
ministry  that  it  fell  in  1852.    Peel  had  been  killed  in 
1850  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Wellington  died  in 
1852.    The  Tories  were  not  strong,  and  Russell's  ministry 
was  succeeded  by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites  under 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  whose  cabinet  Russell,  Palmer- 
ston, and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  statesman  already  conspicu- 
ous, had  place.     The  ministry  lacked  the  unity  which  a 
great  crisis  demanded,  for  in  1854  Britain  became  involved 
in  a  struggle  with  Russia. 

After  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Britain  had  come 
to  see  that  henceforth  her  chief  rival  was  not  France,  but 
The  MUM  of     Russia.    That  huge  empire  held  a  great  part 

"'  "  ■  and  had  the  design  of  reaching  the  Mediter- 
ranean  by  the  seizure  of  at  least  a  part  of  Turkey ;  it 
reached,  moreover,  across  Asia  to  the  Pacific,  and  threat- 
ened to  spread  southward  so  as  to  menace  India.  No  other 
state  touched  British  interests  at  so  many  points,  and 
public  opinion  grew  extremely  sensitive  about  the  designs 
of  Russia.  In  1853  the  Czar  Nicholas  made  a  proposal 
that  Europe  found  alarming.  Turkey,  he  said  in  effect 
to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  very  sick 
man :  it  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  unless  some  wise  plan  is 
made  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  the  fragments.  But  if 
Britain  and  Russia  act  together  they  are  strong  enough 
to  do  what  they  like.  Let  them  expel  the  Turk  from 
Europe,  let  Britain  take  control  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  mis- 
managed by  the  Turk,  and  let  the  European  dominions 
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of  Turkey  bscome  independent  states  under  Russian 
protection.  The  bluntly  frank  proposition,  made  by  a 
man  of  obstinate  and  masterful  temper,  was  intended  as  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  British  cabinet,  divided  on  the 
question,  allowed  the  matter  to  drift,  until  the  Czar 
thought  that  £ngland  would  acquiesce  in  his  plan,  and 
went  too  far  to  draw  back ;  while,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  Russia  from  access  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Palmerston  did  all  he  could  to  make  war  inevitable. 
He  prevailed,  and  the  Czar  was  at  last  warned  that  Britain 

would  side  v/ith  Turkey  rather 
than  with  Russia.  France,  too, 
had  her  ground  of  quarrel  with 
Russia.  She  was  the  protector  of 
the  rights  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
Palestine,  as  Russia  was  of  those 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  between 
these  claimants  there  were  acute 
disputes  about  the  control  of  some 
of  the  holy  places.  In  1852  the 
Sultan  had  made  a  compromise 
which  pleased  neither  side.  More- 
over, Napoleon  III  was  anxious  to 
play  a  great  part  in  Europe,  and 
when  the  Czar's  plan  to  destroy  European  Turkey  ^came 
known,  he  was  eager  that  France  and  England  should 
draw  together  to  oppose  it,  and  Austria  half  promised  to 
join  them.  The  Czar  demanded  that  the  Sultan  should 
recognise  his  alleged  right  under  treaty  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  all  the  Christian  subjects  under  the  Turk,  and 
when,  by  the  advice  of  the  British  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifEe,  the  demand  was  rejected, 
Russia  declared  war,  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Si- 
nope,  and  invaded  Turkey.  In  February,  1854,  France 
and  Britain  issaed  an  unheeded  ultimatum  to  Russia; 
and  not  Austria,  but  Sardinia,  the  state  in  Italy  most 
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eager  to  expel  Auatria  from  that  country,  soon  joined 
them. 

The  allies  were  fighting  for  a  bad  cauge,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  Turkinh  rule  could  be  reformed.    They  concen- 

Th.oDiimofUM  *'^***'*^  *^®^'  '°'^^®'  "P°"  destroying  the  great 
OrinwuWar.      ™enace  to  Turicey,  the  Russian  fortress  and 
naval  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  Crimea. 
Owing  to  the  long  peace,  Britain's  army  had  fallen  into  a 
pitiful  state  of  disorganization.    Most  of  her  generals  were 
old  men,  who  had  lost  the  power  to  adopt  new  methods. 
Instead  of  setting  out  early  in  the  spring  of  1864,  so  as 
to  work  in  the  summer,  the  army  was  late  in  starting ;  it 
did  not  arrive  before  Sebastopol  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  then  totally  unprepared  for  the  bitter  winter 
that  soon  followed.      With  food  only  a  short  distance 
away,  troops  starved  because  the  transport  broke  down ; 
they  were  without  proper  clothing ;  the  sick  were  long' 
uncared  for;  and  an  absurd  system  of  red  tape  hamperod 
the  action  of  those  who  tried  to  correct  evils.   The  British 
had  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  French  thirty- 
five  thousand,  and  of  those  who  fought  in  the  war,  40  per 
cent  perished.    The  siege  lasted  for  nearly  a  year.    Both 
sides  fought  with  grim  detcrf    natior    tnd  the  Russians 
not  content  to  remain  within  thei=      aes,  made  frequent 
sorties.    The  battles  of  the  Alma,  B«Jaclava,  and  Inker- 
man  effected  nothing  decisive,  an.J  S^  llv,  in  8.  |,t«nber, 
1855,  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  ' 
The  French  succeeded  in  their  task 
ing  the  Malakoff  and  the  Little  Re<. 
ish  took,  but  could  not  hold,  the  On*, 
partial  success  made  Sebastopol  unten»  >lp,  and  the  Rus- 
sians destroyed  what  they  could,  and  h       the  Slackened 
walls  to  the  victors.     The  siege  had  cmi      mething  like 
one  hundred  thousand  lives.    Its  anxie^iw        H  th    ^mr 
Nicholas  in  1855,  and  his  successor  at  hug.      rh.ded. 
In  March,  1856,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 


wTesB  oy  assault. 
'wrnng  and  hold- 
**-r8;  the  Brit- 
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Tarkej  promised  reforms  and  RuHia  agreed  to  the 
humiliating  terms  of  keeping  no  «.  I'-ships  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  leaving  Sebaatopol  unfortified,  obligations 
which  she  publicly  repudiated  when  Europe  was  fully  en- 
gaged in  1870.  Her  plans  were  checked,  but  Turkish  mis- 
rule was  only  prolonged,  and  a  British  Prime  Minister 
has  since  admitted  that  his  country,  in  the  language  of 
sport,  "put  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse"  in  the 
Crimean  War. 

Before  the  war  was  over  its  gross  mismanagement  had 
driven  from  office  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  veteran 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  be- 
came for  the  first  time  Prime  Minister,  and  re- 
mained in  oflSce  almost  continuously  until  his 
death,  in  1865.  His  aggressive  spirit  led  him  to  resent  to 
the  point  of  war  an  outrage  upon  the  British  flag  in  China. 
He  was  popular  as  the  upholder  of  the  nation's  dignity,  and 
an  election  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  power.  But  the  tro3p8 
whic'ii  started  for  China  found  other  work  to  do.  The 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  the  forces  on  the 
way  to  China  were  used  to  meet  this  more  serious  danger. 
The  Mutiny  itself  was  caused  largely  by  the  belief  that 
the  Crimean  War  had  shown  Britain's  military  power  to 
be  contemptible;  in  addition,  modern  innovations,  like 
the  telegraph  and  the  railway,  and  supposed  disregard  by 
the  British  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  religions  preju- 
dices, had  alarmed  fanatical  leaders.  There  were  terrible 
scenes  of  massacre.  The  defence  of  Lucknow  and  of 
Cawnpore  serve  still  to  inspire  British  heroism,  and  in 
the  end  the  Mutiny  was  put  down  In  1858,  as  a  result 
of  the  Mutiny,  the  British  Government  at  last  took  over 
the  enormous  power  hitherto  wielded  by  the  East  India 
Company ;  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  Viceroy  of  India  and 
his  councillors  are  responsible  to  hjm  and  to  Parliament. 
When  the  Mutiny  was  over  Britain  and  France  united  to 
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humble  China.  They  made  peace  in  1860,  but  only  after 
Pekin  had  been  occupied  and  the  Emperor  of  China  had 
been  punished  for  the  treacherous  murder  of  British  sub- 
jects by  the  burning  of  his  beautiful  summer  palace. 

After  the  Indian  Mutiny  Britain's  share  in  war  was 
small  until  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Boer  War  in  1899. 
Uiu  miMT       B"^  BO  ^Mt  an  empire  is  not  often  wholly  at 
wmuiiu-     peace,  and  there  were  many  minor  conflicts, 
'*".    *"        ^'***  Africa  as  their  chief  scene.     In  1868 
Britain  was  forced  to  send  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  in 
East  Africa ;  in  1874  similar  action  was  necessary  in  con- 
necticn  with  Ashanti  in  West  Africa.    In  1882  the  situa- 
tion  in  Egypt,  in  North  Africa,  became  acute  when  Arabi 
Pasha  led  a  revolt  against  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
imperilled  the  interests  of  that  country's  creditors  and 
Britain's  communications  with  India  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal.     Britain  promptly  occupied  Egypt  with  a  military 
force  and  put  down  the  revolt ;  she  has  since  administered 
Egypt's  affairs,  no  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  almost  as 
British  territory.     A  revolt  against  Egyptian  rule  in  the 
Soudan,  led  by  a  fanatical  religious  leader,  the  Mahdi, 
took  the  chivalrous  General  Gordon  into  that  country  to 
restore  order  for  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  his  forces 
were  too  weak,  and  he  was  killed  at  Khartoum  in  1885; 
the  Soudan  was  for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  the  depre- 
dations of  fanaticism,  but  in   1898  General   Kitchener 
crushed  the  revolt  and  re-established  the  authority  of 
Egypt.    Though  these  wars  were  not  of  great  moment, 
more  than  once  the  menace  of  war  with  formidable  states 
The  Trent         darkened  the  horizon  and  called  for  tactful 
udAlahuB*      diplomacy.     In  1861,  during  the  civil  war  in 
the  United   States,  a  United  States  cruiser 
stopped  the  British  ship  Trent  upon  the  high  seas  and 
removed  from  her  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  two  envoys 
of  the  Confederate  Government  on  the  way  to  Europe. 
Imminent  danger  of  war  followed  from  this  high-handed 
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proceeding,  against  which  Lord  Palmeraton  protested  with 
characteristic  vigour.     On  the  other  hand,  a  little  later 
the  United  States  had  just  cause    to  complain  of  the 
ravages  to  American  shipping  by  the  Confederate  privateer 
Alabama  fitted  out  at  a  British  port.    But  in  the  end 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  wore  handed  over  to  Britain 
and,  as  a  result  of  arbitration,  Britain  paid  heavy  damages 
for  the  Alabama's  ravages;  both  acute  disputes  were  thus 
settled  by  peaceful  means.     When  Russia  again  went  to 
war  with  Turkey  in  1876  and  had  Turkey  at  her  mercy,  she 
forced  her  to  consent  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which 
practically  destroyed  Turkey  in  Europe  and  made  Russia 
supreme  m  that  region.    Renewed  British  jealousy  was 
aroused,  and  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  intervened  in 
the  same  spirit  that  Palmerston  had  shown  during  tlie 
The  OongreM      f'"™^^"  ^^a''-    A  struggle  seemed  imminent, 
of  Berlin,  1878.   °^^  »  Congress  of  the  European  powers  was 
held  in  Berlin  in  1878,  and  Russia  modified 
her  demands,  while  Britain  guaranteed  Turkey's  Asiatic 
dominions,  and  occupied  Cyprus  as  her  reward;  the  re- 
sult caused  much  talk  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  securing 
peace  with  honour."    In  1895  great  excitement  arose 
when  the  German  Emperor  William  II  sent  a 
message  of  congratulation  to  President  Kru- 

ger  of  the  South  African  Republic  on  his  suc- 
cess in  checking  a  filibustering  raid  into  the  republic's 
territory  led  by  Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  thought  by  some  to 
have  the  support  of  the  British  in  Cape  Colony.     Though 
this  menace  of  war  was  never  very  serious,  a  special  naval 
squadron  was  put  into  commission  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    In  1898  there  was  a  more  real  danger  of  a  strug- 
TheFahoda       ^^®  ""^^^  ^'•«°«e.      The  British  had  just  re- 
iaoldent,  1898.    Conquered  the  Soudan,  which  gave  them  con- 
trol  of  the  Xile,  when  a  French  expedition 
appeared  at  Fashoda,  on  the  upper  Nile,  with  the  aim  of 
Claiming  Irench  predominance  in  that  region.    But  the 
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British  insisted  that  this  predominance  belonged  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  Soudan,  and  peremptorily  demanded 
the  French  withdrawal  from  Fashoda.  France  was  in  no 
position  to  meet  Britain  upon  the  sea,  and  the  demand 
was  promptly  complied  with.  These  various  incidents 
serve  to  show  how  sensitive  the  nations  of  Europe  are  in 
relation  to  one  another's  aims,  and  how  real  is  the  danger 
of  war. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  Victoria's  reign  the  most  vital  in- 
terest is  not  in  war,  but  in  domestic  reform.     Lord  Palm- 
The  second         erston's   death,   in   1865,  in  his  eighty-first 
Eefom  BiU,       year,  removed  one  who  was  no  friend  of  radical 
changes,  and  it  encouraged  agitation  for  the 
further  widening  of  the  franchise.    Palmerston's  successor. 
Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell,  was  defeated  by  the  Tories 
under  Lord    Derby  in    1867, 
and  it  was  a  Tory  government 
that  passed  the  second  great 
Reform  Bill.     Mr.  Gladstone 
had  introduced  one  in  1866, 
but  could  not  carry  it  against 
the  Tories.     Yet,  not  without 
murmurs  from  his  companions 
on  the  Tory  side  at  the  sudden 
change  of  front,  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1867  passed  a  more  advanced 
measure.      Though   voters   in 
the  English  counties  must  still 
be  owners  or  occupiers  of  hold- 
ings of  the  annual  value  of  £12, 
all  householders  in  the  towns 
were  given  votes  and  the  num- 
ber of  electors  was  enormously  increased.     Disraeli,  who, 
on  Lord  Derby's  retirement  through  ill-health,  in  1868 
became  Prime  Minister,  had  a  difficult  role  to  fill.     With 
the  steady  extension  of  the  franchise  he  had  so  to  popu- 
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larize  the  Tory,  or  rather,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  the  Con- 
servative party,  as  to  make  its  policy  acceptable  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  He  was  enlightened  enough  to  tell 
Queen  Victoria  that  the  Crown  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
broadening  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  the 
best  tribute  to  his  foresight  is  in  the  fact  that  since  the 
even  wider  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1884  the  new 
voters  have  with  but  little  interruption  kept  Conserva- 
tive governments  in  power. 

Though  Earl  Russell  lived  until  1878,  he  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  defeat  of  his  government  in  1867,  and 

OUditon  ud     ^''  ^^***^*^°"®  ^^  ^""o™  *faat  time  the  leader 
l,i,^y  '         of  the  Liberal  party.    He  and  his  rival,  Dis- 
raeli, stand  in  marked  contrast.    Gladstone 
was  devout  and  serious  from  his  early  youth ;  he  had 
but  little  humour,  and  was  intensely  in  earnest  about 
everything,  small  and  great.    In  early  life  Disraeli,  on  the 
other  hand,  posed  as  a  fop  and  dandy ;  he  wrote  clever 
novels  and  satires,  and  was  full  of  reckless  and  extravagant 
audacity.    He  began  as  a  Radical  and  ended  as  a  Con- 
servative,  while  Gladstone  was  first  a  Tory,  then  a  Peelite, 
and  in  the  end  almost  if  not  quite  a  Radical.    Disraeli's 
light  banter  and  easy  adjustment  of  his  policy  to  chang- 
ing conditions  made  him  seem  to  Gladstone  with  his 
strong  convictions  an  opportunist  without  conscience.    In 
1869  Gladstone  for  the  first  time  became  Prime  Minister. 
By  that  time  a  thoroughgoing  Liberal,  he  vigorously  at- 
tacked domestic  abuses,  and  especially  urged  ecclesiastical, 
educational,  and  legal  reform.*    But  in  1874  an  election 
brought  Disraeli  back  into  power,  and  his  second  minis- 
try lasted  until  1880.    Unlike  Gladstone,  he  was  always 
interested  in  foreign  and  imperial  rather  than  in  merely 
home  questions.     He  pleased  the  queen  greatly  in  1876 
by  securing  for  her  from  Parliament  the  title,  of  Empress 


'  The  details  of  these  measures  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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of  India,  and  shortly  after  this  he  himself  became  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.     He  had  every  sign  of  royal  favour,  and  his 
critics  said  that  in  return  he  promised  to  make  the  queen 
the  arbitress  of  Europe,  and  that 
she  should  rule  in  England  with 
authority  like  that  of  Elizabeth. 
For  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
the   queen   had    somv.  thing    like 
dread.     He  frightened  her  with 
his  vehemence,   overworked  her 
with  the  volume  of  business  which 
he  submitted,  and,  as  Beaconsfield 
said,  treated  the  sovereign  like  a 
public  department,  while  he  him- 
self humoured  her  as  a  woman. 
In  1878  Beaconsfield  seemed  im- 
mensely popular  when  he  returned 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  hav- 
ing averted  war  with  Russia  and  secured  "peace  with 
honour,"  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  queen's  fa- 
vour, he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  election  of 
1880,  and  he  died  in  1881.      Lord  Salisbury  succeeded 
him  as  Conservative  leader  and  found  his  chief  task  in 
resisting  the  insistent  demands  for  change,  especially  in 
Ireland,  passionately  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Gladstone's  second  ministry,  which  lasted  from  1880 
to  1885,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  brought  about 
The  third  ^^^   ^^^^    change    through   which    political 

BefomBill,  power  was  secured  at  last  by  the  working 
classes.  In  1884  was  passed,  not  without 
resistance  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  third  of  the  great 
Reform  Bills,  known  usually  as  the  Franchise  Bill.  This 
Act  at  last  placed  the  voters  in  the  counties  on  the  same 
level  as  those  in  the  towns;  agricultural  labourers  and 
men  in  domestic  service  were  given  votes,  and  the  elec- 
torate was  increased  from  about  three  to  about  five  mill- 
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ion8  It  was  the  last  link  in  the  long  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  representative  system  in  England,  in  which 
Henry  II,  who  checked  the  barons,  the  barons,  who  checked 
Henrys  sou  John,  and  the  townsmen,  who  won  recog- 
nition from  Edward  I,  all  play  their  part. 

The  election  in  1885  under  the  new  franchise  had 
the  singular  result  of  making  the  Conservatives  and  the 

The  HoM-Eui.  R,r^"'  ';r  ^''^^'}^>  ''ho  demanded  Home 
problem.  •'*"*®'  exactly  equal  m  number  to  the  Liber- 

als.     This  at  once  forced  to  the  front  the 
Irish  question.    The  Home-Rule  problem,  to  which  Glu^l- 
stone  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life,  is  the  most 
tangled  and  difficult   that  the   British   Parliament  hus 
ever  been  forced  to  deal  with.     Daniel  O'Connell  was 
tae  first  to  make  heard  the  demand  for  repeal  of  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland.     He  was  a  great  orator; 
the  Irish  people  hung  upon  his  words;  he  could  move 
them  as  he  liked;  but  England  would  do  nothing  for  re- 
peal, and  in  1847  O'Connell  died  heart-broken  with  fail 
ure.     His  death  stimulated  his  friends  to  renewed  effort 
and  in  1848,  when  all  Europe  was  in  revolt  against  existing 
governments,  a  few  of  the  Irish  took  up  arms,  but  with 
slight  results,  and  John   Mitchell,  Smith  O'Brien,  and 
other  leaders  were  transported.     The  greatest  tragedy  in 

Thelrid.  S?'*"  ^''^""^  ^^"''^^•^  h^'-d  "Pon  this  rising. 

F«nine,i848.     -^^^e  popr    "on  of  Ireland,  little  more  than 

p  1  .•  *J^^  "'.""^°'  **  '^^^  ^'""^  of  the  American 
Revolution,  had  about  quadrupled  by  1848.  It  was  not 
new  mdustries  tha.  led,  as  in  England,  to  such  an  in- 
crease ;  the  bulk  of  Ireland's  eight  and  a  half  millions  tilled 
ri!if'l^l  '  /?!  dependent  upon  the  potato,  the  most 
fruitful  product  to  be  secured  from  a  small  area  of  land. 
After  partial  failure  of  this  crop  for  several  years,  in  1848, 
ma  single  night  a  complete  blight  fell  upon  the  potato 
and  Ireland  was  left  without  ' -od.  The  world's  sympathy 
was  aroused;  the  British  Par.ament  spent  money  freely- 
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private  charity  was  generous.  But  Ireland  was  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  draw  food  supplies  from  outside ;  there 
was  no  machinery  for  distributing  it,  great  mismanage- 
ment and  jobbery  disfigured  the  early  efforts,  and  before 
relief  was  effective  thousands  perished.  Disease  followed 
in  the  wake  of  famine ;  travellers  passing  through  Ireland 
saw  hundreds  of  bodies  lying  by  the  roadsides.  There 
was  a  rush  to  escape  from  the  doomed  country,  but  the 
emigrant  ships  were  so  overcrowded  and  insanitary  that 
in  them  disease  was  even  more  fatal  than  upon  land. 
Within  three  years  two  millions  left  the  country,  and  the 
movement  has  continued  until  at  the  present  time  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  declined  to  about  one-half  of 
what  it  was  before  1848. 

The  famine  left  Ireland  face  to  face  with  a  new  set  of 
problems.  Tragic  as  was  the  enforced  exile  of  the  people, 
it  yet  wrought  the  double  good  of  giving 
the'flllSl!'^  them  new  homes  and  of  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  population  in  the  motherland.  By 
the  famine  one-third  of  the  landowners  in  Ireland  were 
ruined.  They  could  not  pay  their  debts,  and  to  relieve 
the  situation  Parliament  passed  in  1849  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  under  which  land  tied  up  by  entail  and 
settlements  could  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
But  though  land  was  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  was 
bought,  -^  ot  by  the  Irish  people,  but  by  speculators,  who 
took  aC  Mge  of  the  low  price  and  proved  even  harder 
than  the  jld  landlords.  Ireland  had  still  only  the  peace 
of  exhaustion.  The  close  of  the  American  war  in  1865 
left  many  restless  spirits  of  Irish  birth  without  occupa- 
tion, and  they  planned  the  Fenian  movement.  The  result 
was  a  wild  enterprise  of  revolt  in  Ireland  and  a  futile 
invasion  of  Canada.  Yet  the  Fenian  agitation  served 
the  purpose  of  calling  rencAved  attention  to  Ireland's 
grievanoea.  and  Mr.  Gladstone  attacked,  in  1868.  one  fla- 
grant cause  of  injustice,  the  Irish  Established  Church. 
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Not  moro  than  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  people  adhered  to 
1  roto8tanti8m,  and  of  the  Protestantn  only  about  one-half 
Th.lM..rt.b-     belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland;  yet  it 

£SK£"  T^^'?  ^r*  ''"^^^^^^nt^  '^"J  privileges. 
1  hough  reforms  had  been  made  in  1833,  the 
position  of  the  Protestant  Irish  Church,  supported  largely 
by  tithes  paid  by  the  R^man  Catholic  peasantry,  with, 
nioreover,  their  own  Church  to  support,  was  still  unten- 
able. An  election  was  fought  on  the  issue ;  the  Liber  -Is 
won,  and  at  last,  in  1869,  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  wholly 
separated  from  the  state,  though  it  retained  the  Church 
buildings  and  the  endowments  secured  since  1660,  and 
the  clergy  enjoyed  their  vested  interests  during  life.  The 
other  endowments  were  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

T  •  K  Pu      u*r^  ''*"*'''^*^  *^'«  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  by  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 

Th«iMd  land  question,  the  real  problem  of  Irish  poli- 

^on  in  tics  In  England  the  landowner  built  houses, 
nrnrpH  1  ,  "J*^^ '^»«««'  drains,  etc.,  and  let  this  im- 
proved land  to  his  tenants;  but  in  Ireland  the  tenant 
got  only  land,  and  made  his  own  improvements,  which 

llZr  r"  u^*''^'  ^''"'"^  '^'  P'-^P^rt^^  of  the  land-' 
owner.  Agriculture  was  the  sole  great  industry,  and 
every  one  must  have  a  little  land.  Owing  to  the  keen 
demand,  tenants  often  agreed  to  pay  far  more  than  was 
possible  and  when  they  defaulted  they  were  at  the  mercy 

rIh.  K      i^'^K-  .  ^°  '^''''  "^«"«  ^««  there  a  TenanI 

Right,  by  which  the  tenant  could  sell  his  improvements 

and  lease  to  any  one  else  of  good  character,     llr.  Glad- 

reUnd       .   ''''!^}'f^  extended  this  right  to  the  rest  of 

Ireland,  and  provided  that  a  tenant  on  leaving  his  holding 

should  be  paid  for  his  improvements.     This  partial  relief 

was  followed  by  further  demands,  which  matiLd  into  the 

Home-Rule  movement,  led  by  Isaac  Butt,  in  1871,  but 

only  effective  when  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a  very  rc- 

uiarkable  man,  became  leader  a  few  years  later.     Parnell, 
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a  Protestant  gentleman  of  good  family,  had  a  passionate 
hatred  for  England,  and  his  aim  was  wholly  to  destroy 
English  influence  in  Ireland.    Ue 
appealed  to  Irishmen  in  America 
and    secured    generous   help;   he 
organized  the    Home-Rule  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  into  a  compact 
body  under  strict  discipline,  and 
was  soon  a  formidable  force.    In 
1879  Michael  Daritt  originated  the 
National  Land  League.    The  land 
of  Ireland,  he  said,  l)elonged  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  League  made 
a  determined  attack  on  the  "  rack 
rents,"  by  which  the  landlord  took 
from  the  tenant  all  that  he  could 
possibly  pay,  and   landlords  and 
tenants  who  opposed  the  League  were  terrorized  under  a 
system  that  came  to  be  known  as  "  boycottin*'." 

After  1880  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  land  in  Ire- 
land was  so  acute  that,  to  afford  relief,  Mr.  Gladstone 

M'.  Okdatose  ^^^^^^  .^^®  ^"'^  "^^^  °'  ^^'^^'  ^^'^^^  adopted 
udHoauBale.  *^®  principle  of  a  Land  Court  arbitrating 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  with  power 
to  fix  the  rent.  "  The  Three  F's,"  Fixity  of  Tenure,  Fair 
Rent,  Free  Sale  of  lease  and  improvements  by  the  tenant, 
were  now  recognised,  but  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough 
for  Pamell.  He  agitated,  went  beyond  the  law,  and,  with 
John  Dillon  and  others,  was  sent  to  Kilmainham  jail, 
and  the  Government  suppressed  the  Land  League.  But 
in  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  treated  with  Pamell,  and  turned 
finally  to  the  policy  of  concession  and  conciliation,  a 
change  that  caused  Mr  Forster,  the  Chief  .Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Lord  Cowper,  the  Vicerov,  to  resign.  A 
wfi^k  later,  on  May  C.  ISH'i,  Mr.  Forster''^  successor.  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Burke,  a  high  Irish  official. 
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were  murdered  in  Dublin,  and  the  event  aroused  wide- 
spread  horror  and  retarded  the  interests  of  Irehind      But 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1884  gave  a  vote  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  Ireland,  and  when,  in  the  election  of  1886,  they 
sent  to  Parliament  a  solid  phalanx  of  about  seventy  Home 
Rulers,  who  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
great  English  parties,  Mr.  Gladstone  surrendered  wholly 
In  188G  he  introduced  a  Home-Rule  Bill,  intended  to  re- 
move Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
to  set  up  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  with  restricted  powers 
A  further  bill  provided  that  the  Government  should  help 
tenants  to  buy  their  land.     But  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not 
carry  his  bills.     Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  others  led 
an  important  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  took  the 
name  of  "Liberal  Unionists,"  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Conservatives,  and  drove  the  Liberal  Home  Rulers  from 
power,  and  Lord  Salisbury  again  became  Prime  Minister 
from  188G  to  1892.     The  agitation  went  on.     "The  Plan 
of  Campaign"  was  a  Home  Rulers'  league  to  resist  pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  the  Conservatives  used  coercion  to  put 
it  down.     But  they,  too,  in  1887,  passed  a  Land  Act, 
reducing  rent  and  giving  tenants  increased  protection, 
and  making  easier  the  purchase  of  land.     Further  con- 
cessions followed,  and  the  interest  was  keen  when  at  last, 
111  1892,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  came  into  power,  pledged  to 
Home  Rule.    His  bill  of  1893,  for  setting  up  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, passed   the    House  of    Commons,  but,  amidst 
great  excitement,  the  Lords  threw  it  out.      Soon  after 
Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  public  life,  and  he  died  in 
1898.     The   Earl  of  Rosebery  succeeded  him  as  Prime 
Minister.     The  Liberals  were  profoundly  divided ;  while 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  had  no  zeal  for  Home  Rule, 
the  Radical  wing  pressed  not  only  for  this  concession  to 
Ireland,  but  for  sweeping  domestic  reforms. 

In  1895  the  Liberals  were  driven  from  office,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Gladstone,  by  his  advocacy  of  Home  Rule, 
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had  wrecked  the  Liberal  party  without  gaining  the  buc- 
cess  for  his  cause  which  Peel  secured  when  he  broke  up 
n»(kum^  **>®  Tory  party  on  the  question  of  the  Com 
tiTMudtb*      Laws.     But    Lord    Salisbury's    goremment 

UikqMMin.      Iq^j^^    tjjj^    ^jjgy  m^gj    ^ggj   ^^jj  ^|jg    j^^i^ 

question.  In  1898  they  extended  to  Ireland  a  great  in- 
crease in  local  sell-government,  and  at  length,  in  1903, 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  successor  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  Conservative  leader,  at  last  grappled  with  the 
land  question,  the  real  cause  of  discontent  in  Ireland. 
The  aim  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1903  is  to  transfer  the 
land  from  the  landlords  to  the  actual  occupiers  of  the 
soil.  Government  aid  was  necessary,  for  the  tenants 
could  not  afford  to  pay  what  was  considered  the  market 
value  of  the  land,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  in  effect 
that  the  state  should  lend  the  tenants  money  to  enable 
them  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  that  to  help  them  to  do 
this  it  should,  in  addition,  make  the  tenants  a  gift  of 
some  £12,000,000,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  allowed 
to  repay  the  borrowed  monej  in  annual  instalments  some- 
what less  in  amount  than  the  rent  which  they  had  pre- 
viously paid.  The  plan  won  the  approval  of  all  classes, 
and  by  this  measure  the  Irish  patriot  at  last  saw  within 
reach  of  attainment  his  dream,  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
should  belong  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  fear  that 
Home  Rule  would  endanger  the  interests  of  the  owners 
of  the  land  was,  perhaps,  a  chief  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
Gladstone's  bills.  With  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  this  fear  will  be  removed,  and  from  the 
prolonged  agitation  of  the  Irish  question  a  revived  Irish 
Parliament  may  yet  result. 

The  veteran  queen  did  not  live  to  see  this 

measure.     In  January,   1901,  Victoria  died, 

after  a  remarkable  reign  of  nearly  sixty-four 

years.     Perhaps  no  sovereign  was  ever  before  so  widely 

respected  or  so  universally  mourned.     When  she  died 
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Britain  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Boers, 
her  first  great  war  since  that  with  Russia.     For  nearly 
a  century  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  had  been  trying 
to  get  rid  of  British  supremacy.    To  do  so  they  pushed 
into  the  far  interior,  founding  there  the  South  African 
Th«smtBwr    RepubHc  and  the  Orange  Free  State.    In 
JJw,  1899-       the  former  state  gold  was  at  length  discov- 
ered in  great  quantities;  outsiders  flocked 
in,  and  when  Britain  began  to  demand  that  her  own  and 
other  citizens  should  receive  the  franchise  in  the  South 
African  Republic  on  easy  terms,  the  two  Dutch  states, 
afraid  of  foreign  intruders,  formed  an  alliance,  armed 
themselves,  and  were  well  equipped  for  the  war  which  at 
last  broke  out.    But,  as  in  the  Crimean  War,  Britain  was 
unprepared,  while  the  struggle  assumed  unexpected  propor- 

tions,  and  because  it  involved 
sending  immense  armaments  by 
sea,  proved  the  most  costly  of 
any  of  her  wars,  except  that 
with  Xapoleon.  She  was  able, 
however,  slowly  to  wear  down 
the  opposing  forces,  and  peace 
was  finally  concluded  in  1902, 
on  the  basis  of  the  annexation 
of  the  two*  former  republics  to 
the  British  Empire. 

When  the  peace  was  made, 
Edward  VII,  Victoria's  son,  was 
king.  He  had  already  reached 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-nine,  and  his  long  training  in 
the  difficult  position  of  heir  to  the  throne  endowed  him 
Edward  vn.  ^'*^^  special  tact  and  discretion  for  his  high 
office.  His  personal  sympathies  are  under- 
stood to  be  with  liberal  measures,  and  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation in  Ireland  is  said  to  owe  some  of  its  inspiration 
to  him.    It  was  immediately  after  Edward  VII's  corona- 
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iion,  in  August,  1902,  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the 
ten '  prime  niinistera  who  had  held  office  under  Victoria, 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four. With  a  new  sovereign  and  a  new  prime  minister  in 
power,  the  remarkable  Victorian  era  may  be  said  t"  hare 
come  to  an  end. 
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■ooUl  Ohuffwi  in  th*  MiiMtMath  CMttuiy 

The  8te»m8hip,  the  railway  -  train,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, the  newspaper,  and  cheap  i  «(rtge  (all  occupied 
lapmd  ^»tJi  facilitating  travel     r  the  interchange 

!!!!!!!.X«tlTi    *^'  commodities  and  ideas)   have  mfluenced 
modern  life  probably  more  than  any  other 
agencies.    The  steamboat  Clermont  was  plying  in  America 
on  the  Hudson  in  1807,  but  not  until  1812,  when  Henry 
Bell  launch.  \  the  Comet  on  the  Clyde,  did   Britain's 
course  in  steam  navigation  begin,  and  it  was  only  in  1838 
that  a  ship  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  steam-power  alone,  a 
feat  that  had  been  declared  impossible.    In  18U  George 
Stephenson  constructed  an   engine,  nicknamed  Puffing 
Billy,  from  its  noise,  and  showed  that  the  steam  loco- 
motive  was  possible ;  by  1826  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  was  carrying  both  passengers  and  goods,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  opened  in  1830. 
Stephenson  boasted  that  it  should  be  cheaper  for  a  work- 
man to  ride  in  a  coach  than  to  wear  out  energy  and  shoe- 
leather  in  walking,  and  he  kept  his  word ;  it  was  not  long 
before  a  network  of  railways  made  travel  easy.     Hence- 
forth bulky  articles  were  readily  carried  both  by  land 
and  sea ;  commerce  expanded,  and  Britain  became  more 
than  ever  the  workshop  of  the  world. 

Until  the  reign  of  William  IV  London  alone  had  daily 

newspapers.     The  Government  imposed  a  tax  of  four- 

pence  on  each  sheet  of  a  newspaper,  and  three  shillings 

and  sixpence  on  each  advertisement.    In  return,  news- 
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papera  received  %  Oorernment  aUmp,  inauring  fre«  osr* 
riage  in  t)ie  poat ;  but  the  coat  to  aabacribera  of  a  daily 
ntiauoT*.  newapapor  ao  heavily  taxed  waa  about  jCIO 
■Mtui  a  year.     The  tax  waa  reduced  in  1836  to  a 

•ktayraiif  vf     penny  a  aheet,  and  eightpence  on  advertiae> 
menta,  and  from  that  time  the  newapaper 
grew  ateadilv  cheaper.     In  1855,  when  the  public  waa 
eager  to  get  newa  of  tLa  war  in  the  Crimea,  the  apecial 


Th«  Fikut  Railway  Coach. 

Before  the  Buccem  of  the  oteam  locomotive  wan  aiwured,  a  coach  drawn  by  a 

home  was  used  on  the  line  between  Stockton  and  Darlington. 

tax  was  wholly  abolished.  Before  long  London  had 
penny  newspapers,  and  now  the  halfpenny  paper  is  com- 
mon. The  newspaper,  while  it  grew  cheaper,  increased 
also  in  eflBciency  as  a  record  of  the  world's  doings.  In 
1814  The  Times  was  first  printed  by  steam-power,  and 
hencefoj  h  newspapers  could  be  produced  much  more 
promptly  and  rapidly.  There  was  still  great  need  of 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  news.  That  from 
abroad  long  came  in  sailing  vessels,  that  at  home  by 
post  or  special  courier,  and  it  was  a  great  feat  when 
couriers  covered  the  distance  from  Glasgow  to  London 
in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.     But  the  tele- 
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graph  changed  all  this  The  first  public  telegraph  was 
set  up  in  England  in  1844 ;  by  1850  the  invention  was  in 
genera]  use,  and  upon  it  the  newspapers  soon  began  to 
rely  for  news.  In  1866,  when  a  cable  was  at  last  laid 
from  Britain  to  America,  the  chief  political  and  com- 
mercial centres  were  brought  into  immediate  touch  with 
each  other,  and  now  daily  news  of  the  occurrences  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  has  become  almost  a  necessity. 

A  strenuous  campaign  for  penny  postage  was  begun  in 
1837  by  Rowland  Hill.  The  existing  practice  was  to  charge 
P  itun  ^^^  postage  in  proportion  to  the  distance  cov- 
ered. To  send  a  letter  from  one  part  of  Lon- 
don to  another  cost  a  penny ;  to  send  one  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  cobt  more  than  a  shilling.  Daniel  O'Connell 
complained  that  an  Irish  labourer  in  England,  writing  to 
and  hearing  from  his  family  weekly,  would  spend  more 
than  one-fifth  of  his  wages  in  postage.  Payment  was  usu- 
ally made  on  delivery,  and  Rowland  Hill  has  told  us  how 
his  mother  sometimes  dreaded  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  lest 
she  should  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It  frequently 
happened  that  the  poor,  to  get  intelligence  of  each  other's 
welfare,  would  agree  to  send  only  an  addressed  sheet  of 
paper :  this  the  receiver  would  refuse  to  accept  from  the 
postman,  who  would  carry  it  off,  but  its  coming  would 
show  that  the  sender  was  well.  While  the  poor  felt  the 
heavy  burden  of  postage,  peers,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  high  officials  had  the  "  franking  "  privilege, 
by  which  their  own  and  their  friends'  letters  addressed  by 
the  holders  of  the  privilege  were  carried  free  of  charge. 
Large  areas  of  England  were  wholly  without  a  postal 
service.  Cobden  had  his  print-works  in  Sabden,  a  town 
with  18,000  inhauitants,  but  without  a  post-office.  And 
the  existing  inadequate  system  was  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive. Elaborate  accounts  were  kept  with  each  postmaster 
for  the  unpaid  letters  sent  to  him,  and  upon  routine, 
rather  than  upon  the  carriage  of  letters,  the  revenue  was 
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spent.  Hill  proved,  indeed,  that  the  average  cost  of  car- 
rying letters  was  much  less  than  a  penny  for  each,  and  he 
urged  that  it  was  fair  to  make  a  uniform  charge  for  all 
letters.  But  the  ofiicial  world  arrayed  itself  against  him. 
The  authorities  would  not  allow  Hill  into  the  London 
Post-Office  to  examine  its  workings,  and  they  declared 
that  the  postal  service  could  never  deal  with  the  immense 
mass  of  correspondence  winch  cheap  postage  would  invite. 
But  the  business  world  supjiorted  the  proposal,  and  in 
1839  Lord  Melbourne's  government  established  the  penny 
post.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  tlie  improvement  "ran  like 
wildfire  through  the  civilized  world,"  and  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  modern  civilization. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  London  made  the 
problem  of  police  urgent,  and  in  1829  Sir  Robert  Peel 
passed  through  Parliament  an  act  creating 
a  metropolitan  police  force,  and  founding 
police  in  the  modern  sense.  The  slang  terms 
"  Bobbies  "  and  "  Peelers  "  for  policemen  are 
taken  from  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
What  we  now  know  as  police  work  had  hitherto 


Feel's  police 
and  improTe- 
menti  in  the 
adminietration 
of  jutioe. 


bill 


been  divided  among  a  variety  of  officers— watchmen,  thief 
takers,  street-keepers,  etc.,  usually  few,  ill-paid,  and  ineffi- 
cient. Peel's  aim  was  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  the  test  of  merit  in  the  police  force  was 
to  be  its  absence  rather  than  its  mere  detection.  By  June, 
1830,  the  London  force  consisted  of  3,314  persons,  and  a 
police  system  for  the  whole  nation,  remarkable  for  its  effi- 
ciency, was  soon  evolved.  But  in  the  first  stages  there  was 
great  opposition.  Cobbett  denounced  Peel  as  attempting 
to  introduce  Bourbon  militarism  into  England,  and  "  Peel's 
Bloody  Gang "  came  in  for  much  abuse.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  prevention  of  crime  went  the  milder  punishment 
of  criminals.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  worked  long  to  soften 
the  savagery  of  the  criminal  law.  Yet  when  he  died,  in 
1818,  little  had  been  done,  for  as  the  old  type  of  judge 
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was  potent  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  many 
feared  that  mildness  would  promote  lawlessness,  the  Lords 
long  threw  out  all  bills  mitigating  the  penalties  of  crime. 
But  by  1837  the  death  penalty  for  forgery,  coining,  horse 
or  sheep  stealing,  and  similar  offences  was  abolished,  and 
soon  after  the  judges  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  only. 
Transportation  was  abolished  in  1853,  and  the  gruesome 
public  executions  in  1868.    Howard's  agitation  regarding 
prisons  also  bor  slow  fruit.    The  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Prisoi.  Discipline  continued  Howard's  work.    In 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  opened  in  1816,  each  prisoner  was 
for  the  first  time  provided  with  a  separate  cell,  but  not 
until  1835  was  Pentonville,  the  second* "  model  "  peniten- 
tiary, begun.    Progress  was  slow,  but  the  change  has  in 
time  proved  complete.    The  old  prison  pest-houses  have 
disappeared ;  the  law  now  requires  that  every  male  pris- 
oner shall  have  a  separate  cell,  much  attention  is  paid 
to  moral  improvement,  labour  is  compulsory,  and  by  good 
conduct  the  prisoner  can  earn  a  remission  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  his  sentence.    The  mingled  kindness  and  sever- 
ity of  the  system  have  justified  themselves;  when  Vic- 
toria began  to  reign,  England  had  about  50,000  convicts ; 
when  she  died  there  were  less  than  6,000.    Not  only  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals  did  the  law  change. 
Until  1873  the  higher  courts  of  justice  still  proceeded  on 
lines  laid  down  five  centuries  earlier,  but  in  that  year  was 
passed  "the  Judicature  Act,"  combining  and  reorgani- 
zing the  elements  of  the  old  legal  system  and  removing 
many  abuses  which  had  grown  up. 

Church  questions  have  always  occupied  a  large  place 
in  British  social  life.  The  Evangelical  movement,  with 
leaders  like  Wilberforce,  John  Venn,  rector 
qnertioM.  °^  Clapham,  and  Hannah-  More,  whose  wri- 
tings carried  its  teaching  everywhere,  revived 
the  old  Puritan  strictness.  In  founding  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  they  showed  great  missionary  zeal,  and  they 
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disparaged  the  exclusive  claims  of  episcopacy.  But  in 
1833,  the  year  of  the  greatest  evangelical  triumph — the 
abolition  of  slavery — a  movement  began  at  Oxford  which 
laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  in  the  Church  of  England  as  descending  in 
direct  succession  from  apostolic  times.  It  showed  a  dis- 
like for  Protestantism  and  its  break  with  tradition  at  the 
Reformation,  and,  while  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  approached  very  closely  to  the  Roman  Church  in 
many  points  of  ritual  and  doctrine.  The  chief  leaders- 
Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey — wrote  tracts  and  carried  on 
an  active  propaganda.  In  1841 
Newman  issued  Tract  90,  in  which 
he  tried  to  reconcile  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  "Tracta- 
rians  "  found  Oxford  against  them. 
A  few  years  later  Newman  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  become 
ultimately  a  cardinal,  and  not  long 
after  Archdeacon  Manning  (who 
also  became  a  cardinal).  Archdea- 
con Wilberforce,  and  other  promi- 
nent Anglicans,  took  the  same 
course  and  aroused  great  alarm 
among  Protestants.  But  P«sey  and  Keble  clung  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  end  attained  very  wide 
influence.  Tractarianism  would  have  revived  the  stricter 
discipline  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  In  this  it  ran  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  formalism  of  the  Tractarians  and  their 
devotion  to  the  externals  of  religion  led  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
famous  head-master  of  Rugby,  to  denounce  them  as  idola- 
ters. The  Broad  Church  party  attacked  ecclesiastical 
narrowness,  and  assailed  especially  the  barriers  which,  by 
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requiring  undergraduates  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
made  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Church  of  England  preserves. 
In  1854,  after  searching  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
these  tests  were  at  last  removed.  It  had  long  been  appar- 
ent that  reform  in  the  distribution  of  the  Church's  reve- 
nues was  necessary.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  ill 9,000 
a  year,  but  others  of  the  bishops  only  £2,000  or  £3,000 ; 
populous  new  parishes  with  many  hard-worked  clergy 
were  without  endowment,  while  some  of  the  cathedral 
foundations  had  many  highly  paid  officials  with  few  du- 
ties. The  year  1836  saw  the  establishment  by  Parliament 
of  d  uody  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  have  since 
used  their  great  powers  in  removing  some  of  these  abuses. 
The  failure  of  the  Tractarians  to  make  their  view  of  the 
Church's  authority  felt  by  the  masses  of  the  nation  ap- 
peared in  1837,  when,  in  spite  of  their  protests,  divorce  was 
removed  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  Church,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  Britain,  power  was  given  to  a  secular  tri- 
bunal to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie.  Secular  courts  further 
showed  their  authority  over  the  Church  by  condemning 
the  ritual  innovations  of  Dr.  Pusey's  followers;  and  in 
1880  the  Church's  exclusive  right  to  the  burial-g-ounds, 
long  controlled  by  her,  was  taken  away;  they  were  made 
national  property  by  an  act  permitting  any  one  to  con- 
duct "  a  Christian  and  orderly  religious  service  "  therein. 
The  drift  of  the  times  was  thus  towards  reform  with- 
in the  Church,  of  England  and  towards  removing  from 
The  leoMdos  ^^^  members  any  exclusive  privileges.  Each 
from  the  Ohuioh  of  the  three  kingdoms  had  its  establisned 
of  Scotland.  Church,  that  of  Scotland  being  Presbyterian, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  Church  establishments  was 
assailed.  In  1843,  when  the  civil  courts  asserted  the 
right  of  a  lay  patron  to  appoint  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  a  parish  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
parishioners.  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  leading  Scottish  divine,  led 
more  than  one-third  of  the  ministers  and  about  one-half 
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of  the  people  iu  secession  from  the  Established  Church 
and  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  division 
continues,  but  the  old  Church  is  still  established  by  law  ; 
and  though  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  overthrew 
the  establishment  in  Ireland,  all  assaults  upon  the  English 
and  Scottish  establishments  have  failed. 

Except  in  regard  to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  no  nieus- 
ure  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  aroused 
Heotoral,  ciTil  ^^^^^  ^®^"  hopes  and  passions  in  the  masses 
Mrnoe,a]id  as  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the 
0  erreomii.      ^.^^^.^^  j^^,^  ^^  the  earlier  period.     Time  has 

brought  something  like  exhaustion  and  reaction,  and  the 
average  voter  of  to-day  has  probably  less  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  legislative  change  than  had  the  enthusiasts  of 
fifty  years  ago.  But  no  government  has  attempted  to 
.  undo  a  reforming  measure  once  passed,  and  during  the 
last  half  of  the  century  a  complex  series  of  enactments 
worked  steadily  towards  the  goal  of  removing  class  privi- 
leges and  restraints  upon  personal  liberty,  of  advancing 
education,  and  ot  promoting  efficiency  and  purity  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  crowning 
privilege  of  the  freeman  to  choose  those  who  shall  govern 
the  state  has  been  guarded  with  increased  care.  In  18.54 
and  1883  acts  were  passed  dealing  with  corrupt  practices 
at  elections,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  the  voter 
who  sold  his  vote  and  the  candidate  for  Parliament  or 
his  agents  who  bought  it.  By  an  act  of  18.58  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Chartists  was  realized  when  property 
qualification  was  no  longer  required  from  members  of 
Parliament ;  to  vote  or  to  sit  in  Parliament  ceased  to  be 
a  carefully  guarded  privilege,  and  perhaps  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  decline  in  respect  for  that  assembly  observ- 
able in  modern  Britain.  Tliough  Parliament  is  a  tribu- 
nal peculiarly  liable  to  be  swayed  by  party  passions,  it 
settled  disputes  in  regard  to  elections  until  an  act  of 
18(i8  removed  olcction  petitions  to  the  courts  of  justice 
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for  trial.    The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  of  182Q  .^ 
mmed  Roman  Catholics  to  Par^ament   but  „of  j'; 
1858  were  Jews  admitted;  and  when,  in  1886  after \r^ 

iTa^^rw^dToT.;''."'"  ^"'^^"^^'---^^^^^^^^^^ 

\  wniy  in  1868  was  removed  the  nrivilpjr*.  n# 

«»»^iiij5  pan  m  jtg  proceedinsrs.     After  a  !««» 

voi^gt  bif :::: ""''  r  ^^^^'^^^ '  the^^ptciU^o? 

1877  wifh+K  '"'^**'^^^^  '»  ope^  voting  was  removed.    In 
1877,  with  the  avowed  end  of  making  the  House  of  Com 
mons  ineffective,  the  Irish  Home-RiUe  members  L.an  a 
system  of  obstructive  tactics;  for  four  or  "ve  yea^Xv 

were  only  checked  when,  in  1882  and  1887,  closure  rules 

MrirhLt"'  rr'^"^^*^  «l«bates,'were  adopted' 
iTT!        f^  °»eanwhile  grown  us.d  to  scenes  far  re. 

rutbvthT'f  ^r'*^'°f  of  dignity  has  indeed  been  lost, 
but  by  the  frankness  of  modern  discussion  the  efficienc; 
of  the  public  service  has  been  greatly  improved     Class 

the  army  had  been  guarded  in  the  interests  of  the  favoured 
few,  un hi,  m  1871,  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  th  ew  op"n 
the  majority  of  appointments  to  those  who  could  pass  a 
competitive  examination;  in  the  same  year  he  cance  led 
deLna  r'*;^'''  '^'*'™  ^^  ^'^^^^  •'<J^»"««  in  the  army 
bXomorn."^"  ^'''"^*^°^^'  '"*  "^"  *^«  P--  tl 
Increased  attention  to  the  study  of  nature  n^arks  the 
n^odern  period;  during  it  the  natuL  sciences  Took  o„  a 

Ihlllr^tl^T:  .'°  ''''  ^'"^'^  P"^"^'^^^  his  remark 
cilTw  K  ^"^'"  °^  ^P^^'««'  ^h'«h  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple that,  by  a  law  of  evolution,  the  forms  of  life  on  the 
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'  earth  constantly  change  to  adjust  themselves  to  changing 
conditions,  and  that  the  two  cardinal  principles  under 
Tiunowtk  which  this  takes  place  are  the  struggle  for 
ofieiaatilo  existence  and  the  consequent  survival  of 
kMwiadc*.  ^i^g  fittest;  in  other  words,  that  in  nature 
life  tends  to  multiply  more  rapidly  than  food,  and  that 
a  conflict  for  the  means  to  live  ensues,  in  which  the 
strongest  succeed.  Nature  thus  always  preserves  those 
hest  fitted  to  survive.  In  time  Darwin's  theory  was  seen 
to  affect  men's  outlook  in  almost  every  department  of 
thought.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1807,  geology  had  made  steady  advances ;  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  gave  it  a  new  interest,  as  aiding  the  study  of 
the  successive  forms  of  life  in  remote  ages.  Its  economic 
importance,  especially  as  associated  with  mineralogy,  the 
study  of  nature's  supply  of  minerals,  also  became  more  evi- 
dent; and  systematic  geological  surveys  of  Britain,  India, 
Canada,  etc.,  have  marked  the  period.  The  same  spirit 
has  been  carried  into  chemistry,  practically  a  new  science, 
which  has  now  become  of  immense  import  both  in  agri- 
culture and  in  manufactures. 

The  systematic  observation  and  study  required  by 
modem  science  have  produced  beneficent  results  in  re- 
Bdentilo  K*'^  *<>  public  health.    Since  the  middle  of 

trtiiiiiig  tu  th«  the  century,  sanitation  has  received  great  at- 
pro  Miiont.  tentiou  from  the  municipal  authorities.  Xo 
longer  are  the  poor  permitted  to  live  in  the  state  of  filth 
formerly  almost  universal;  and  good  drainage,  public 
baths, a  proper  water-supply,  have  united  to  give  the  pure 
air  and  the  cleanliness  which  prevent  scourges  like  cholera, 
formerly  so  disastrous  in  Britain.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  majority  of  those  who  practised  medicine 
had  passed  no  qualifying  examination  and  were  subject 
to  CO  authoritative  control,  and  not  until  1886  did  the 
law  require  adequate  tests  in  every  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion.   Modern  discoveries  have  greatly  lessened  the  suf- 
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fering  caused  by  the  surgeon's  knife.    In  1844  r  Massa- 
chusetts dentist  began  to  use  nitrous  oxide;  ether  was 
already  known,  and  in  1847  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  discovered  chloroform;  to  the  power  derived 
from  these  anaesthetics  to  make  the  patient  insensible  to 
pam  without  injury  the  highly  skilled  surgery  of  modern 
times  18  largely  due.     Lord  Lister's  application  of  anti- 
septics  in  surgery  has,  by  preventing  contagion,  immense- 
ly reduced  the  death-rate  from  disease.    War  has  been 
rendered  more  merciful  by  the  improved  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.      The  two  professions  of  the  army  and 
navy  have  also  become  scientilic.     Quick-firing  guns,  ar- 
tillery with  a  range  of  many  miles,  the  use  of  electric 
signals  effective  at  a  great  distance,  have  all  profound 
changed  the  art  of  attack  and  of  defence,  but  have  made 
the  defence  relatively  the  stronger.     Steam-power  has 
emphasized  Bri.tain'8  advai-tage  as  mistress  of  the  seas 
for  she  can  now  make  her  s-  perior  naval  force  effective' 
with  httle  regard  to  wind  or  weather.    In  1855  she  began 
to  cover  the  old  wooden  war-ships  with  plate-armour ;  now 
war-ships  are  wholly  of  steel,  and  the  control  of  their 
complex  mechanism  involves  a  high  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge.    In  manufactures  the  same  technical  skill  is 
now  required.     Many  say,  indeed,  that  Britain  has  not 
adequately  realized  this,  and  that  scientific  methods  and 
knowledge  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  are  far 
in  advance  of  hers. 

While  England  has  been  slow  to  improve  effectively 
h  jr  methods  ot  education,  Scotland  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  already  had  a  national  sys- 
tem that  involved  the  two  points  of  putting 
the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of 
all  and  of  compelling  the  people  to  make  use  of  them, 
^o  advance  upon  these  principles  was  possible,  and  in 
Scotland  modern  times  have  only  seen  their  better  appli- 
cation.   England  has  had  greater  difficulties.    Before  the 
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Reform  Bill  of  1832  Parliament  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  grant  to  public  education  ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  that  one  of  its  earliest 
acts  was  to  vote  £20,000  for  this  purpose.     Democracy  to 
be  successful  must  be  intelligent.    In  1867,  by  the  second 
Reform  Bill,  more  than  two  million  new  voters  were  en- 
franchised, and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  said,  "  We  must  now  at 
least  educate  our  new  masters."    These  new  masters  have 
themselves  proved  eager  for  enlightenment.    The  small 
sum  voted  for  education  in  1833  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
about  £13,000,000  yearly.     In  1870,  under  Mr.  W.  E.  For- 
ster's  Elementary  Education  Bill,  an  adequate  supply  of 
schools  was  provided  and  the  attendance  of  children  was 
enforced.      Fear  of  a  merely  secular  system,  divorcing 
education  and  religion,  has  prevented  the  growth  in  Eng- 
land of  a  unified  scheme  completely  under  state  direction. 
The  Church  of  England,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  bodies,  still  conduct  a  large  number 
of  voluntary  schools  which  receive  state  aid.    The  educa- 
tion bill  of  1902  greatly  increased  this  aid,  but  at  the 
same  time   provided  for  more  effective  inspection,  and 
gave  control  to  the  laity  rather  than  to  the  clergy ;  the 
two  systems— the  one  controlled  by  the  state,  the  other  by 
the  different  church  authorities — divide  between  them 
elementary  education,  and  the  education  problem  is  still 
the  subject  of  keen  controversy;  under  neither  system 
does  the  law  permit  religious  teaching  to  be  compulsory. 
For  secondary  education  Britain  has  many  noble  founda- 
tions ;  and  ancient  public  schools  like  Eton,  Winchester, 
and  Westminster  have   been   supplemented    in  modern 
times  by  such  new  schools  as  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  and 
Marlborough.     The  Royal  Commission  which  began  in 
1852  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford   and   Cambridge,  soon   described  the   governing 
body  at  Oxford  as  "  an  organized  torpor."    Many  abuses 
were  attacked  and  abolished,  but  not  until  1882  were  the 
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reforms  in  the  two  nniversities  completed.  At  the  present 
time  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  free  to  all  coiners, 
and  their  influence  has  increased  enormously  in  conse- 
quence.  But  they  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  higher 
education  in  England;  London,  Durham,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Wales  now  have  universities.  Scotland 
still  has  her  four  ancient  foundations  of  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinbu-gh ;  and  Ireland,  where 
the  course  of  education  has  followed  that  of  England 
rather  than  of  Scotland,  has  the  new  Royal  University  in 
addition  to  the  ancient  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 
College). 

In  artistic  spirit  the  British  are  still  behind  their 
neighbours  the  French.  Turner  and  Constable  are,  how- 
Art  d  u  ^^^''  ^'^^^  names  in  the  roll  of  painters  of  the 
taw"  BriuiB.  nineteenth  century,  and  the  remarkable  work 
of  a  group  of  men— Millais,  Rossetti,  Holman 
Hunt,  and  others — who  strove  to  shake  off  the  conven- 
tions observed  by  followers  of  the  great  masters  and  called 
themselves  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  trenchant  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
also  aided  an  artistic  revival.  In  architecture  the  modern 
period  has  seen  a  departure  from  the  classic  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  renewed  attention  to  the  Gothic 
style,  that  has  worked  in  sympatl  with  the  Tractarian 
movement  in  religious  thought.  In  literature  there  is  a 
long  roll  of  great  names.  Scott,  the  most  fascinating  of 
British  writers  of  romance,  had  as  contemporaries,  early  in 
the  century,  the  poets  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats— all  of 
whom  died  young,  but  not  before  they  had  struck,  in  an 
age  of  revolution,  a  new  and  often  defiant  note  of  po- 
etic  thought.  Wordsworth's  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
nature,  while  like  theirs  in  spirit,  found  much  calmer 
expression.  The  poetical  work  of  Coleridge,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Matthew  ^  -Lold,  and  of  a  host  of  minor 
writers,  proved  that  a  ceuvury  of  material  progress  might 
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be  alao  one  of  poetic  ingpiration.  In  other  walks  of  lit- 
erature there  are  conspicuoaa  names.  Ab  an  historian 
Macaulay  rau.  probably  lower  than  Gibbon,  the  great 
name  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  his  time  he  com- 
manded wider  attention.  Thomas  Carlyle,  though  he  too 
wrote  history,  gained  influence  rather  as  a  great  moral 
teacher.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  still  stand  supreme  as 
Scott's  eaccessors  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 

Increased  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
is  the  condition  of  success  in  modern  life,  and  this  en- 
lightenment has  added  enormously  to  comfort  and  conve- 
nience.   So  small  a  thing  as  the  friction  match,  unknown 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  has  proved  an 
immense  boon.    The  cottage  of  the  medisval 
labourer  had  rarely  even  candlelight;  now 
petroleum  and  gaslight  are  in  universal  use, 
and  even  in  small  villages  electric  light  is 
found.    Few  houses  are  bo  poor  as  to  be  without  a  picture 
on  the  wall  or  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  once  luxuries,  are  now  in  use  by  all  classes. 
Most  towns  and  villages  have  some  kind  of  free  library 
which  makes  good  reading  accessible  to  all.    This  im- 
proved  intelligence  has  justified  itself :  the  fanatic  vio- 
lence that  threatened    to  destroy  London  during  the 
madness  of  the  Gordon  Riots  is  "now  scarcely  possible. 
Friendly  societies  unite  the  poor  in  bonds  mutually  help- 
ful.    The  laws  which  prevented  the  free  organization  of 
the  working  classes  in  trade  unions  have  all  been  swept 
away,  and  capital  and  labour  are  alike  free  to  protect 
themselves  by  all  peaceful  means.    The  status  of  women, 
an  unfailing  test  of  the  progress  of  society,  is  now  so  high 
that  she  is  found  in  some  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  great  world  of  business. 
Manners  have  steadily  softened.     To  seek  to  kill  your  foe 
in  a  duel  was,  as  late  as  in  1840,  still  demanded  by  the 
code  of  honour,  but  in  1844  the  War  Office  imposed  heavy. 
36 
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peimltieg  upon  .luelling  officers ;  in  the  nt«xt  year  Uoebuok 
by  bringing  the  matter  up  in  the  Hduse  of  (•ommong' 
forced  tt  fellow  member  of  I'urliament,  who  had  challenged 
hun,  to  apologize,  and  the  duel  disappeared  from  Knglish 
life.     In  the  middle  of  the  century  the  decline  of  prize- 
fighting  was  regarded  by  so  good  a  man  as  (Jeorge  «„rrow 
as  a  mark  of  tlie  decay  of  national  vigour;  now  men  of  his 
class  look  uiwn  the  sport  as  merely  brutal.     Fifty  years 
ago,  to  get  drunk  caused  hardly  a  reproach ;  now  it  is 
the  certain  brand  of  failure  in  business,  in  public  and  in 
social  life.     Hatred  is  a  declining  factor  in  politics,  and 
statesmen,  passing  each  other  in  the  street,  no  longer  call 
out  opprobrious  names  as  they  sometimes  did  less  than  a 
century  ago.     Then,  too,  classes  were  divided  by  a  great 
gulf,  and  noblemen  were  almost  a  race  apart.     In  Britain 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  still  marked,  but  the  great  are 
now  less  insolent,  the  jwor  less  bitter,  and  rank  is  a  freer 
reward  to  successful  effort  than  ever  it  was  before;  high 
posts  in  the  army  are  no  longer  closed  to  the  common  sol- 
dier, who  sometimes  becomes  a  general.     Public  opinion 
now  insists  that  thc^e  who  have  power  have  also  responsi- 
bility, and  a  higher  sense  of  duty  is  observable  among  the 
ruling  classes;  in  the  present  age  landlords  would  not 
venture  to  house  their  tenants  as  many  of  them  were 
housed  fifty  years  ago.     In  the  royal  navy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period,  sailors  were  flogged  for  trifling 
offences,  they  lived  in  dark  and  unsanitary  quarters,  and 
were  allowed  so  much  rum  as  to  encourage  drunkenness  ; 
in  the  army  soldiers  slept  two  in  a  narrow  bed,  the  pro^ 
visions  for  the  wives  who  sometimes  accompanied  their 
husbands  showed  little  regard  for  decency,  and  the  food 
was  usually  bad.    Now,  in  both  services  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  good  food  are  the  rule.     Yet  recent  wars  have 
shown  that  the  easier  conditions  of  modern  times  have 
not  undermined  courage  or  the  capacity  to  bear  necessary 
hardships. 
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PrcBont  conditions  of  life  are  in  some  rcHpecta  un- 
wholcaomc.      The    need    of   capital    in    agriculture    has 
worked  against   those  of  small   means  and 
wholly  destroyed  the  class  of  sturdy  villagers, 
who,  though  poor,  had  a  propriotary  intcrt'st 
in  the  soil  and  tilled  it  with  their  own  hands;  now  hired 
labourers  do  this  work,  and  so  universal  is  the  system  that 
wo  are  apt  to  forget  its  recent  and  regrettable  growth,  and 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  labourer  had  often  a  part- 
ner's share  in  the  products  of  the  farm.    Village  life  has 
lost  some  of  its  old  attractions,  and  the  people  now  flock 
into  the  great  centres  of  population,  which  have  grown 
enormously;  in  1001  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  thirty- 
^wo  and  a  half  millions  in  England  and  Wales  w.ro 
dwellers  in  towns.     But  the  dense  and  smoky  air  and 
crowded  quarters  make  British  cities  less  wholesome  than 
are  the  villages,  and  a  present-day  prolilem   is  how  to 
b.ing  the  people  back  to  the  land.    One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties is  that  the  easy  transportation  of  food  products  has 
drawn  to  Britain  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
so  lowered  prices  that  agriculture  no  longer  attracts  capi- 
tal  by  the  profits  to  be  earned.     British  energy  is  devoted 
ever  more  and  more  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  less 
and  less  does  Britain  herself  produce  th    food  for  her  own 
people.     To  some  this  seems  a  serious  danger,  but  so  long 
as  she  can  by  her  naval  power  command  sea  communica- 
tions, and  in  consequence  supplies,  her  position  is  secure. 


Summary  of  Dates 
Social  unrest  marked  the  end  of  George  Ill's  reign.    The  Six 
t    im{)osmg  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  of  free  opin- 
io., were  passed  In  1819,  but  when  Geo,  -o  iv   reign  bo:jHn,  in  1821 
ti.e  demand  for  thoroughgoing  reforn        s   airoadv  urgent     The 
oppressive  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ■«    Charles  ir,  ri  i-n  were 

lent  JSi?tl'"'"."'"''f''  P"**^  '"  ^"^'^^     '^^'  R*-^"™-'  P«rlia- 
ment  abolished  slavery  in  1888,  regulated  child  labour  in  factories 
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in  the  same  year,  and  passed  the  inipoi  iiit  I'oor  Law  Amendment 
Act  in  1834.    The  Tractarian  nioveinei.    ii>  ihe  ('Miute.'.  '  f  England 
began  in  1833.    A  new  postage  scheme  i..'  o.viug  the  penny  post  was 
ado(>ted  in  1839.    The  secession  in  the  Scottish  Churcl.  took  place  in 
1843.    The  agitation  for  free  trade,  led  by  Cobden,  became  active  in 
1839,  and  in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  a  bill  for  the  grad- 
nal  Repeal  of  the  Cora  Lairs.    The  terrible  Irish  Famine  was  In 
1848,  and  was  followed  by  an  Irish  insurrection.    The  Great  Ex- 
hibition took  place  in  1851.    In  December,  1853,  the  British  fleet 
entered  the  Black  Sea  and  made  war  with  Russia  certain ;  the  Cri- 
mean War  began  In  1854,  and  Sebastopol  fell  on  September  8, 
1855.    Peace  was  made  at  Paris  In  March,  1856.    The  Indian 
Mntlny  broke  oat  la  1867,  and  ended  in  1858.    The  right  of  Jews 
to  sit  in  Parliament  was  conceded  in  1868.    The  Prince  Consort  died 
in  December,  1861.    The  second  of  the  great  Reform  Bills  be- 
came law  in  1867.    The  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  in 
1860.    The  Elementary  Education  Act  w»s  passed  in  1870.    The 
Ballot  Bill,  introducing  voting  by  ballot,  became  law  in  1873.    The 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  remodelling  the  courts  of  justice, 
was  passed  in  1873.    The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  averted  war  with 
Russia,  was  made  in  1878,  and  Britain  occupied  Cyprus  in  return 
for  guaranteeing  Turkey's  A  siatic  dominions.    The  Land  League  was 
begun  in  1879,  and  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  led  by  Pamell,  soon 
became  acute.    The  third  Reform  Bill,  widely  extending  the  fran- 
chise, became  law  In  1884.    General  Gordon  was  killed  at  Khar- 
toum in  1885.    Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  in  1886,  and  the  Liberal  Unionists,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  withdrew  from  the  Liberal  party.    Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Home  Rale  Bill  was  defeated  in  1886.    Britain 
in  1890  reached  an  agreement  with  other  European  powers  as  to 
spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.    Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rale 
Bill  was  defeated  In  1898.    General  Kitchener  took  Khartoum  in 
1898,  and  confirmed  Britain's  hold  upon  Egypt.    The  war  with  the 
Boer  Repabllcs  broke  out  in  1899,  and  ended  with  their  conquest 
in  1902.    Victoria  died  in  1901.    A  new  Education  Bill  in  1902 
increased  aid  to  Toluntary  schools,  and  aimed  to  improve  the  standard 
by  better  inspection.    The  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1908  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  occupiers. 

Books  for  Refebence 
See  the  works  mentioned  in  Traill,  Social  England,  vol.  vi.    The 
topics  covered  are  very  numerous,  and  the  books  dealing  with  them 
nUBcnlt  to  classify. 


CHAPTER  XX in 
The  Orowth  of  the  Britiah  Dominions 


The  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  exhaust 
the  history  of  the  British  Nation,  which  has  colonized 
The  diftrent  ^^  conquered  until  the  mother  isles  represent 
olMMt  of  Biiv  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  vast  whole  of  Brit- 
iik  territory.  ish  territory.  The  British  Dominions  may  be 
divided  into  thr6e  classes : 

1.  Territories  occupied  by  alien  peoples  now  ruled 
by  Britain.  India,  with  its  old  civilization,  is  the  chief 
possession  of  this  kind.  The  extensive  British  possessions 
in  both  East  and  West  Africa  are  of  the  same  nature,  but 
there  the  native  races  are  less  advanced. 

2.  Territories  now  containing  but  few  of  the  native 
races,  and  settled,  or  in  course  of  settlement,  by  the 
British  race.  These  include  three  vast  areas  in  three 
separate  continents — Canada  in  America,  A-'stralia  and 
New  Zealand  in  Oceania,  and  the  Britip*  >  "'  minions  in 
South  Africa.  The  West  Indian  islands  .ake  a  minor 
place  in  the  same  category,  though  in  some  of  them  the 
African  negro  predominates. 

3.  Stations  (chiefly  islands)  held  by  Britain  for  strate- 
gic purposes,  to  furnish  supply  posts  for  her  navy,  etc. 
(such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bermuda,  St.  Helena,  and 
numerous  islands  in  the  South  Sea  and  near  the  coast  of 
South  America). 

The  real  key  to  British  expansion  has  been  the 
strength,  courage,  and  adventurous  spirit  of  a  race  not 
content  to  remain  bound  by  the  limits  of  its  island  home. 
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Its  sons  ventured  forth,  engaged  in  trade,  and  where  their 
intt  ests  demanded  it  fought  their  rivals ;  they  sometimes 
The  uqsiiitioD  assumed  political  authority,  and  usually  they 
of  Ouudis  did  it  all  at  their  own  cost  and  risk.  Of  the 
^  '  self-governing  portions  of  the  empire  beyond 

the  limit  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  with  nearly 
six  million  inhabitants,  is  the  most  important,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  the  incidents  accompanying  its  history. 
New  France  in  North  America  for  a  long  time  struggled 
to  overthrow  New  England.    It  was  French,  not  English, 
pioneers  who  were  the  first  Europeans  to  see  the  great 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the  American  interior. 
But  France  showed  slight  genius  for  colonization ;  few 
of  her  people  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and  the  home 
Government  interfered  constantly  and  unwisely  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colony.    With  such  drawbacks  it  is  little 
short  of  amazing  that  the  few  thousand  French  in  Canada 
should  have  been  able  long  to  carry  on  an  aggressive 
warfare  against  neighbours  twenty-fold  more  numerous ; 
but  the  struggle  could  not  last,  and  in  1763,  as  a  result  of 
the  victories  in  which  Wolfe's  name  is  most  conspicuous, 
New  France  was  ceded  to  Britain.    By  a  singular  fate, 
Britain's  present  empire  in  North  America  is  that  which 
France  founded ;  her  own  American  colonies  broke  away 
from  the  motherland. 

The  lines  upon  which  the  relations  of  the  great  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country  should  be  determined  were 
The  growth  of  ^^^^  ^^  Canada.  It  did  not  join  the  American 
oonstitntioMl  provinces  in  the  revolt  against  Britain,  but, 
Ub^i*  on  the  contrary,  in  1775  repelled  the  invasion 

of  the  Americans.  A  little  later  hundreds 
of  Loyalists  left  the  United  States  to  settle  in  the  territory 
that  had  remained  British.  This  territory  was  divided 
into  a  variety  of  separate  colonies  and  governments- 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  Upper 
Canada,  etc. ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  there  was  an  elective  legislature  in  each  province. 
But  in  no  case  had  the  legislature  control  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  in  Lower  Canada  the  French  were  ruled  bj  an 
English  minority,  while  in  Upper  Canada  radical  reformers 
found  their  plans  balked  by  an  executive  that  paid  little 
heed  to  the  elected  legislators.  At  length,  in  the  year 
that  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  Canada  saw  serious 
rebellion,  and  the  Whig  Gov- 
ernment in  Britain,  aroused 
by  a  critical  situation,  sent 
out  Lord  Durham  with  large 
powers  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  Lord  Dur- 
ham was  in  Canada  only  a 
few  months  when  a  turn  of 
the  party  warfare  at  home  led 
to  his  recall ;  but  he  prepared 
a  masterly  report,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important 
document  in  British  colonial 
history.  He  found,  as  he  said, 
"two  peoples  warring  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  state,"  the  French  jealous  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  holding  aloof  from  intercourse,  while  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  chafed  under  the  restrictions  upon  their 
own  self-government.  To  remove  discontent  and  to  effect 
his  avowed  end  that  the  British  element  should  become 
supreme  over  the  French,  Lord  Durham  advocated  full 
constitutional  liberty  for  British  North  America  and 
union  among  all  the  provi  ces.  The  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  complete  unioa  which  he  desired,  but  in 
1841  an  Act  of  Parliament  united  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  into  one  state,  and  provided  for  government  on 
the  lines  of  that  in  England.  Though  for  a  few  years 
still  the  governors  seemed  to  think  themselves  responsible 


Jo'iJf  Georoe  LaVbton, 
Earl  of  Durham  (1792-1S40). 
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to  a  British  colonial  minister  rather  than  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  before  1850  Canada  had  won  for  herself  and 
as  It  proved,  for  all  the  greater  British  colonies,  the  com- 
plete self-gorernment  that  makes  them  practically  inde- 
pendent states.  Events  in  Canada  were  thus  really  of 
world-wide  import. 

Canada  did  not  yet  include  Xova  Scotia,  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, and  other  colonies,  but  still  had  only  the  French 
Tli,fcm»tioiof  province,  now  Quebec,  and  the  English  one 
JJ^«^af  now  Ontario.  Both  French  and  English  de^ 
manded  that  the  ministry  of  the  day  should 
b^  acceptable  totaem,and  the  unwritten  law  was  observed 
i.i^.!^  7  """'^  ^^""^  ^^'  *»°^y  »^  absolute  majority 
LI    f^r''  ^"*  *  °''^*'*"*^  ^'  *^«  representatives  from 

Td  an  P  rTr'f''  ^""^  "^"^  P^'^y  ^»d  ^«th  a  French 
and  an  English  leader.  Twenty  years'  experience  showed 
this  cumbrous  system  to  be  unworkable.  Owing  to  jeal- 
ousies of  race  and  creed,  no  ministry  could  stay  long  in 

f  r/^'n^V"'''  '^  ^^^''  ^"^  *«"^«  movement  began  to 
include  all  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  in  a 

p!rii^n"*v  ""•  '°  '''^'  ^y  *  '''''''''  «'  *he  British 
Parliament  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act, 

^5„^7.^°7//  Canada  came  into  existence;  and  by 
1872  It  included  the  whole  of  British  North  America 
except  J.  ewfoundland,  and  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Jracific. 

The  Canadian  confederation  was  formed  just  after  the 
great  cml  war  in  the  United  States,  and  Sir  John  Mac 
TlwClMi»dUa     donald,  the  Canadian  statesman  chiefly  re 
X^^'     '^T^^^  '*''■  *h«  "'^'«'»'  tned  to  avoid  dangers 

Zlri  *""'^  especiMj  to  give  wide  powers  to  the 

fedeal  government  and  strictly  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  several  provinces,  which  possess  only  the  limited 
powers  delegated  to  them.  To  unite  the  AtlLic  and  the 
Pacific  portions  of  Canada  a  transcontinental  railway  was 
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required,  and  the  Canadian   Pacific   Railway  was  com- 
pleted in  1885.     It  now  controls  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  and  is  a  stupendous  corporation  ;  and  so 
rapid  has  been   Canadian  development  that  two  other 
similar  lines  are  now  being  constructed.     Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  of  peace — there  has 
been  no  war  since  that  with  the 
United  States,  which  closed  in 
1815 — have  enabled  Canada  to 
begin  in  earnest  the  use  of  her 
own  resources.   One  of  Nature's 
compensations  for   her  north- 
ern latitude  is  that  the  severe 
frosts  of  winter  retain  in  the 
soil  soluble  nitrates  which  are 
drained  off  in  milder  climates, 
but  which  improve  greatly  the 
quality  of  wheat ;  the  Canadian 
Northwest  has  already  become 
a  great  wheat-producing  area, 
with  vast  undeveloped  possibilities.     Canada's  main  inter- 
est is  still  agricultural,  but  she  has  also  great  mineral 
wealth,  and  the  iron  and  other  industries  are  growing 
rapidly. 

The  great  continent  Australia  lay  for  untold  ages 
remote  and  almost  untenanted  until  British  energy  added 
The  fonndiM  ^^  ***  *^®  number  of  civilized  states.  While 
of  Anj^^  rocks  now  high  in  the  Alps  were  still  under 
water  it  was  already  dry  land;  but  the  an- 
cient world  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  its  few  degraded 
aborigines  never  passed  out  of  the  savage  state.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  who  crossed  the  Pacific  in  the 
sixteenth  century  appear  to  have  missed  it  because  it  lay 
so  far  in  the  Southern  Sea,  but  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  i)rob- 
ably  came  in  sight  of  it  in  1C05,  and  in  1642  the  enter- 
prising Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  sent  Tasman  to  look  for 


Sib  John  Alexander 
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the  long-talked-of  continent.    He  reached  both  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.     But  no  colonization  of  this  "Kew 
Holland"  followed.     In  1689  Dampier,  a  half-piratical 
aea-rover,  was  the  first  known  englishman  to  put  foot  in 
Australia ;  eighty  years  later  Captain  Cook  raised  there 
the  British  flag,  named  "  Botany  Bay  "  from  its  interest- 
ing plants,  and  called  the  land  Xew  South  Wales.     Still 
there  was  no  colonization,  and  until  the  American  Revo- 
lution Australia  was  a  derelict  continent.     For  a  long 
time  a  considerable  part  of  the  convict  population  of 
Britain  had  been  sent  to  work  on  the  American  planta- 
tions.    With  the  Revolution 
this  of  course  stopped,  and 
then  the  British  Government 
found  itself  burdened  each 
year  with  some  five  hundred 
convicted  persons,  whom  for- 
merly it  had  got  rid  of  with- 
out expense,  since  contractors 
in  America  had  been  ready 
to  pay  from  £8  to  £10  each 
for  these  unfortunates,  and 
to  clothe  and  feed  them  for 
their  labour.      The  problem 
of  a  new  outlet  was  carefully 
considered,    and    at    length 
Britain  decided  to  found  a  convict  colony  in  Australia. 
Only  then  did  Australian  history  really  begin.     In  Janu- 
ary,  1788,  two   British   men-of-war,  six  transports,  and 
three  store-ships  sailed  into  Botany  Bay ;  of  the  1,100  on 
board,  750  were  convicts.     A  few  days  later  two  French 
ships  arrived  off  the  coast.     They  may  have  had  some 
intention  jf  raising  the  French  flag,  and  the  saying  that 
Britain  won  Australia  by  six  days  has  this  basis  of  truth. 
Phillip,  the  leader  of  the  British  expedition,  decided 
to  make  his  settlement  not  at  Botany  Bay,  but  at  the 


Captain  James  Cook 
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adjacent  Port  Jackson,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  site 
where  Sydney  now  stands  was  a  scene  of  busy  life.     Tiie 

colony  grew  only  glowly.  Convicts  are  not 
rfMSS^Mt.     ^^^^  colonists,  and  there  was  much  disorder. 

But  the  land  proved  fairly  fertile ;  coal  was 
discovered  in  1797,  and  wool-growing,  Australia's  great 
industry,  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1805.  The  natives,  few 
and  feeble,  gave  little  trouble,  and  while  the  mother  coun- 
try was  occupied  with  the  long  Napoleonic  struggle  her 


Map  or  Australia. 

sons  were  building  a  new  nation  in  the  Southern  Sea.  In 
Tasmania  colonization  began  in  1804,  but  Melbourne,  the 
nucleus  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  now  a  city  with  half 
a  million  inhabitants,  was  not  founded  until  1837 ;  while 
Queensland  in  the  north,  with  Brisbane  as  its  capital,  had 
not  an  organized  government  until  1840.    Tasmania,  Vic- 
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toria,  ana  QueenBland  were  all  danghtera  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  long  aubject  to  the  final  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Sydney.  But  the  extensive  and  not  very  at- 
tractive stretches  of  the  western  coast  were  not  within 
the  bounds  of  New  South  Wales,  and  only  the  fear  that 
the  French  might  establish  a  post  on  that  coast  caused 
permanent  settlement  to  begin  there  in  182G ;  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  colony  followed  in  1829.  The  great 
intervening  and,  in  some  places,  very  fertile  area  between 
Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  and  the  other 
colonies  on  the  east  coast  was  formed  in  1834  into  the 
huge  province  of  South  Australia.  This,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  and  chiefly  desert  stretch  of  country 
known  as  the  Northern  Territory,  for  the  time  adminis- 
tered by  South  Australia,  completed  the  division  into  six 
colonies  of  the  whole  island  continent.  By  1859  the  col- 
onies were  all  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and, 
sharing  in  the  results  of  the  victory  for  autonomy  in  Can- 
ada, they  too  had  almost  complete  self-government. 

The  coast  line  of  Australia  is  singularly  unbroken,  and 
a  cordon  of  high  land  lies  between  it  and  the  great  basin 

of  the  interior,  which  ha?  extensive  wastes  of 
of  AMtoSir      *"^  ^^^'    '^^®  mountains  are  in  no  case  so 

high  as  to  be  permanently  snow-capped,  and 
as  there  appear  to  be  few  water  springs,  the  rivers  are  im- 
mediately dependent  for  their  volume  upon  the  changing 
rainfall.  In  consequence  the  Darling  is,  in  wet  seasons, 
a  huge  stream,  with  more  than  7,000  miles  of  navigable 
water,  but  it  shrinks  in  dry  weather  to  small  proportions. 
No  great  navigable  rivers  open  up  the  interior  of  Australia 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  open  that  of  Amer- 
ica. For  years  the  colonists  of  Sydney  were  unable  to  get 
to  the  interior  past  the  precipices  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  shut  them  in  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast ;  but  by  1815 
an  adventurous  explorer  had  discovered  a  means  of  ac- 
cess, and  rich  grazing  lands  were  then  made  available.    In 
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Australia  about  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railway  have 
already  been  built,  but  there  is  still  no  railway  across  the 
continent,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  interior  are  almost  unex- 
plored. Soon  after  the  great  inrush  of  gold^eekers  into 
California  in  1849  gold  was  discovered  in  Australia  also, 
and  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  particular  had  a  rapid  growth 
of  population.  The  climate  has  proved  favourable  to  Eu- 
ropeans. Except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  frost  and 
snow  are  unknown,  and,  owing  to  the  dry  air,  the  heat, 
though  great,  is  endurable.  Emigration  from  Britain 
to  Australia  hag  now  almost  ceased,  and  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  rather  slow  natural  increase  of  population. 
Xinety-five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  origin 
are  of  British  descent,  and  already,  though  the  founda- 
tions are  so  recent,  a  British  nation,  with  two  cities  of 
half  a  million  each  and  with  other  populous  centres,  has 
grown  up  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  potential  re- 
sources cannot  yet  be  measured,  but  are  undoubtedly  on 
a  very  large  scale.  It  has  hardly  known  the  sound  of  war. 
Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar  left  Britain  so  strong  upon 
the  sea  that  ao  fleet  hostile  to  her  has  been  able  to  ap- 
proach Australia.  Even  when  vast  stretches  of  the  coast 
were  unoccupied,  Britain  was  able  to  warn  off  intruders 
and  to  make  good  her  claim  to  the  whole  land. 

The  Australian  colonies  followed  Canada  not  only  in 
securing  complete  constitutional  liberty ;  the  further  ad- 
Th«fcdend  vantages  of  federation  also  became  apparent 
oomaNBwtaitk  to  them.  In  1900  the  British  Parliament 
0  Autnlik.  passed  the  necessary  act,  and  on  January  1, 
1901,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  came  into  existence. 
It  is  the  second  great  federal  state  within  the  British 
Empire.  The  resemblance  between  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  systems  is  marked,  especially  in  the  provisions 
that  the  ministry  of  the  day  is  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  that  an  appeal  to  the  electors  may  take  place  at  any 
time;  but  in  some  other  respects  the  newer  federation 
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has  followed  more  closely  the  pattern  of  the  United  Stato« 

and  the  states  in  Australia,  as  in  the  uIS  8tat  s   ^^ 
all  the  powers  not  speciflcallv  assiirned  fn  iU^t  !'    \ 
ernment,  while  in  Canada  it  uX  powe  1     h^n""'-^"" 
that  are  strictly  defined.     The  sllnd  If  Tal     -P'"''""*'' 

dtrt^-j '"  r  ^eaian^rbif  a'tirr  r: 

distant,  IS  a  separate  colony.    Its  length  of  900  m 

Th.  Britu,  In     "2^  7  1652,  and  became  an  important  sta- 
Bouth  AiHc      tion  on  their  trading  route  to  India.    HuVue 

land,  Indian  officials  LL77^.  '^^  dominated  Hol- 

boldng  the  Cane  1«  n^..  •"^P«'-*'^"«e  to  Britain  of 
Already  in  irS^here  h  Tt'"''  ""  *^'  ^"^  ''  *»^«  East, 
and  fi/ali;L''f8;'^^';^,^^^^^^^^  ^T^  ^^^"^^^'■^"' 
British  fleet  sailed  nto  TaWe  r!1  l  ^!*?'^*'''  «  P^^^^ful 
men,  and  after  Lml  fit  ^' ^*°^^^  *°  ^'•'"y  "^  7,000 
For  many  yea  sZel^''^"^  'I'^^^^^^oa   British  rule. 

governorJCd  the  d  ftc  U  '^''.f '^'^^  ««*"«"'  «"d  the 
composed  of  a'ie^Drh  td^r  rt;JHn'7  T^ ^"^ 
and  warlike  native  tribes.     From  th:r    L^^'^^^.^^^^^^^^ 
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troubles,  und  ever  gince  South  Africa  has  known  no  long 
interval  of  {leace. 

The  Boer  farmers,  dependent  upon  native  slave-labour, 
were  half  ruined  in  1833  when  slavery  was  aboliHhed  in 
The  conflict        British  dominions.     To  meet  the  demands  of 
S'i*''hAM''    philanthropists,  who  carried  on  an  agitation 
•*       ""•  against  alleged  Boer  cruelty  to  the  enslaved 
natives,  the  British  tried  more  strictly  to  impose  their 
authority  upon  the  farmers,  and  the  Boors,  to  avoid  it, 
"trekked  "  farther  and  farther  north.     British  policy  was 
changeful  and  unstable,  while  the  Boers,  who  founded  in 
the  far  interior  two  states,  known  later  as  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic,  always  knew 
what  they  wanted— independence,  and  the  right  to  adopt 
their  own  methods  with  the  negro  tribes.     The  British 
wora  drawn   into   strife   not  only  with    the  natives  of 
the  country,  Kaffirs  and  Zulus,  but  also  with  the  Boers. 
These  threw  off  allegiance  to  Britain,  defeated  the  British 
in  1881  at  Laing's  Xeck  and  Majuba  Hill,  and  won  self- 
government  under  British  suzerainty.     In  time  the  inte- 
rior was  found  to  have  great  wealth  in  diamonds  and  gold. 
Speculators  poured  in,  and  finally,  in  189fl,  the  two  states 
—the  South  African  Republic,  better  known  as  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  Orange  Free  State,  whose  self-government 
Britain  had  permitted,  and  even  encouraged — joined  in 
a  war  upon  her  because  she  demanded  that  easy  condi- 
tions of  securing  the  franchise  should  be  granted  to  the 
many  British  citizens  then  residing  in  the  country.     A 
struggle,  surprising  for  the  military  skill  which  the  Boers 
displayed,  ended  with  the  annexation  rf  the  two  states  to 
Britain.    But  an  army  of  more  than  250,000  men,  and  the 
skill  of  generals  like  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
were  necessary  to  secure  this  result,  while  the  feat  of  send- 
ing this  great  host  thousands  of  mile.i  by  sea  to  the  scene 
of  war  is  unparalleled  in  military  history.    Though  now  the 
four  regions,  Cape  Colony,  Xatal,  the  Orange  River  State, 
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and  the  TransTaal,  all  bare  separate  govenimenta,  proba* 
bly  in  time  a  third  Htilf-governing  federal  state  within  the 
British  Empire  will  appear  in  South  Africa.  It  will  be 
of  va^t  extent.  Besides  the  colonies  named,  running  far 
northward  there  are  great  stretches  of  territory  over 
whicli  Britain  holds  sway,  and  ardent  British  imperialism 
sometimes  talks  of  {lossessing  ultimately  a  continuous 
stretch  of  British  territory  from  Egypt  to  f'lipe  Colony. 

While  the  growth  of  territory  so  far  outlined  is  strik- 
ing, it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  Britain  should  rule 
ThtopmiagiB  ^^^ee  hundred  millions  in  India,  distant  from 
IndU  •»  Bbto-  her  by  about  six  thousand  miles.  Were  India 
**""  itself  a  single  nation,  sijch  a  foreign   sway 

would  probably  be  impossible.  But  India  represents 
many  nations.  Lying  between  the  sea  bordering  South- 
ern Asia  and  the  ajniost  impregnable  mountain  ranges 
which  shut  it  in  on  the  north,  this  vast  region,  though 
not  without  a  ct«tain  geographical  unity,  has  a  greater 
variety  of  pt-uples  than  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  in  it  highly  civilized  states  and  almost  savage 
tribes,  fully  two  hundred  different  languages,  and  a  hun- 
dred different  religions.  From  time  immemorial  the 
peoi)le  of  India  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sway  of  the 
foreign  coaiqn»*ror,  who  entered  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  the  north ;  the  laat  conqueror,  Britain,  is  the 
only  one  t@  approach  from  the  sea.  Her  alien  rule  is,  to 
the  mass  of  the  natives,  strange  only  in  its  orderly  char- 
acter. Daring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  great  Moghuls,  a  wariike  race  of  Moslem  Turks,  held 
sway  at  Delhi  over  a  great  part  of  India,  but  soon  after 
ITOO  their  authority  was  almost  gone.  The  Turk  showed 
in  India,  as  el8ewh«>-e,  his  incapacity  for  orderly  govern- 
ment. Defined  frontiers  hardly  existed,  brigandage  and 
oppression  were  everywhere,  and  it  is  estimated  tiiat  not 
less  man  two  million  armed  men  were  ready  to  seV  thdr 
services  to  any  adventuroag  leader  who  displayed  his  abil- 
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ity  to  pity  thum.  UiHcipiiiu>  in  the  Eur(>|H'un  hi>iimc>  wug 
unkiiuwii,  mill  tlie  opprumii'il  pi-oplu  liiiijjfil  for,  riitluT 
tliun  ilrcaileii,  nvw  cunqucrurs  strung  unougli  to  protect 
life  anil  propvrty. 

In  the  cightci'nth  i-ontniy  un  acute  obsirver  auiil  that 
ten  thouHand  (lisciplined  troops  coiilil  conquer  India, 
and  the  ease  of  tlie  task  became  in  time  aj)- 
jiarent.  Several  European  states  had  great 
trading  interewts  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  to  one  of  tiiem  should 
fall  the  duty  of  preserving  order.  It  was 
no  accident  that  gave  tiiis  to  Hritain,  for  time  showed 
that  she  alone  had  a  secure  basis  of  support  in  her  con- 
trol of  sea  communication  with  Europe.  But  only  after 
centuries  of  European  rivalry  was  this  truth  clear.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  Portugal  had  the  rich  Indian  trade 
to  herself;  but  in  15H0,  when  Spain  annexed  Portugal 
and  her  possessions,  England  and  Holland  attacked  them, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  found  their  way  into  the 
East  and  became  rivals  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  Dutch 
long  had  the  advantage.  Their  East  India  Company, 
finally  organized  in  100'^  had  a  far  larger  capital  than 
that  of  the  English  Company  founded  in  KiOO.  Civil  war 
in  England  under  Charles  I  aided  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch,  but  later  tlie  English  Commonwealth  attacked 
Holland  vigorously,  with  the  result  that  in  India  the 
Dutch  soon  devoted  their  attention  to  the  islands,  leav- 
ing to  England  the  mainland.  In  India  itself  the  French 
then  became  the  chief  rivals  of  England,  but  neither  state 
aimed  aa  yet  at  direct  empire.  They  strove  rather  for  a 
monopoly  of  trade.  In  time,  with  the  consent  of  native 
rulers,  the  rival  trading  companies  fortified  stations  on 
the  coast,  as  a  basis  of  their  operations,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  British  stations 
at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  Pondicherry  was  the 
chief  French  station.     While  the  English  < 
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in  time  great  wealth,  and  lent  the  Government  something 
like  i^,000,000,  the  French  East  India  Company  was 
always  weak ;  it  paid  dividends  when  it  had  not  earned 
them,  and  instead  of  lending  to  France,  oorrowed  from 
her  £6,000,000,  and  thus  gave  the  French  Government 
the  right  to  meddlesome  oflBcial  interference,  which  it 
freely  used.  Dupleix,  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  the 
ablest  administrator  France  sent  out,  adopted  boldly  the 
pliin  of  alliance  with  native  rulers  to  drive  out  the  Eug. 
lisli,  and  of  making  France  not  only  a  trading  but  a  mill- 
laiy  power  in  India.  But  his  few  successes  were  in  vain. 
France,  without  sea-power,  had  no  basis  of  communica- 
tions, and  when  he  was  recalled,  in  1754,  he  had  accom- 
plished  nothing  stable. 

Then  came  the  supreme  struggle.  Renewed  war  broke 
out  in  1756.  In  India  the  British  were  now  led  by  the 
iWwiimiiw  ^""'*"*  CJi^C'  both  a  statesman  and  the  only 
of BritUh  general  who  rivals  the  fame  of  Wolfe  during 

Mp^mwy  in      this  period.     Though  the  English  had  a  forti- 
fled  post  at  Calcutta,  they  were  merely  tenants 
of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  who,  incited  by 
the  French  to  believe  that  his  rights  had  been  violated, 
seized  the  English  in  the  place  and  perpetrated,  in  1756 
the  terrible  outrage  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  in 
which  about  130  English  men  and  women  were  suffocated 
in  a  single  night.     This  event  really  led  to  the  final 
establishment  of  British  political  power  in  India.    Clive, 
with  only  7,000  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  defeated  the  Rajah'b  40,000  at  Plassey  in  1757, 
and  Bengal,  then  the  richest  province  of  India,  became 
really  British  territory.    When  in  1760  the  British  held 
the  fort  of  Wandewash  against  France  and  her  allies  they 
had  really  secured  Madras.    Pondicherry  fell  in  1761,  and 
with  It  France's  power  in  India. 

After  the  peace  of  1763  the  British  had  no  serious 
rivals,  and  their  chief  task  was  that  of  keeping  order 
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among  the  native  states  so  that  profitable  trade  should 
be  possible.  With  Bengal  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
Tlie  growth  of  ^ast  India  Company,  the  singular  situation 
taJtaLS?""  ^*'  feated  of  a  trading  company  ruling  and 
administering  the  revenues  of  a  great  state. 
As  much  as  £2,000,000  passed  annually  to  the  British 
Government  from  the  company;  the  net  profits  which 
the  company  itself  had  in  1766 
were  £1,700,000,  and  it  paid  divi- 
dends of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.  But  dark  days  came.  There 
was  famine  in  1770;  the  com- 
pany defaulted  in  its  payments 
to  the  government,  and  in  1773 
had  to  borrow  £1,400,000.  Par- 
liament  then  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  its  own  author- 
ity, and  an  act  of  1773  gave  a 
parliamentary  title  for  the  first 
time  to  the  company's  rule  in 
India  and  provided  for  some  con- 
trol over  its  affairs.  From  that  date  two  facts  stand 
out  most  clearly  in  India:  the  growth  of  British  terri- 
tory through  the  attraction  which  the  one  orderly  and 
stable  government  exercised,  and  the  increased  watch- 
fulness  of  the  British  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pany's rule.  The  only  discreditable  era  was  that  after 
Plassey,  when  the  traders  had  Bengal  at  their  mercy,  and 
no  legal  checks  upon  extortion  were  yet  matured.  Those 
were  the  days  when  vast  fortunes  were  amassed  rapidly, 
and  the  successful  founders  returned  home  to  buy  their 
way  into  Parliament  and  good  society.  But  British  rule 
meant  in  time  order  and  justice,  and  to  it  the  oppressed 
peoples  turned.  Of  course  the  native  rulers  preferred 
independence.  Incessant  war  was  necessary,  but  in  fifty 
years  the  chief  part  of  the  work  was  completed. 
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Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General,  a  new 
oflBce  established  by  Parliament,  ruled  India  from  1774  to 
Theemof  ^'^^^'    ^^  hen  Britain  was  engaged  in  war  with 

W*nen  her  American  colonies  and  with  France,  Spain, 

■**'  and  Holland,  France  made  a  last  effort  to 

regain  India.  At  her  instigation,  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore 
and  other  native  rulers  attacked  the  British,  whose  for- 
tunes for  a  time  sank  very  low.  Warren  Hastings  was 
hard  pressed  for  money ;  undoubtedly  he  raised  the  neces- 
sary revenues  in  a  high-handed  manner,  and  thus  gave 

Burke  the  ground  for  the  im- 
peachment which  led  to  the 
famous  trial  lasting  seven 
years.  But  the  first  Governor- 
General  was  an  able  and  pa- 
triotic statesman,  who  made 
Britain's  rule  in  India  finally 
secure  at  the  very  time  that 
America  was  lost.  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798 
was  an  avowed  attempt  to 
strike  British  supremacy  in 
India.  An  army  of  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  men  with 
such  a  leader  could  have  made 
,       ^  .,  ^  great  conquests ;   but  Napo- 

leon failed,  as  France  had  failed  before,  for  want  of  naval 
communication  with  his  base.  Meanwhile  British  sway 
in  India  continued  to  extend  in  spite  of  the  efforis  of  the 
home  government  to  check  it.  By  1805,  when  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Lord  Wellesley,  was  recalled,  its  area  was 
enormous,  and  the  annexations  of  territory  continued 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  Europe  in  1815 ; 
even  to  this  day  no  one  can  say  that  final  frontiers  have 
been  defined  for  the  British  dominions. 

It  is  in  the  seasons  when  Britain  has  been  engaged  in 
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European  war  that  the  restlessness  of  India  h-^s  become 
marked.     The    Crimean   War    shook    Britain's  military 
reputation,  and  it  was  industriously  urged 
Sti^f"        by  the  enemies  of  Britain  in  India  that  she 
could  be  driven  out.     The  experiences  of  the 
Crimean  War  caused  a  change  to  improved  weapons,  and 
anti-British   intriguers   told   the    Hindoo   soldiers,   who 
reverence  the  cow,  and  the  Mohammedans,  who  think  the 
pig  unclean,  that  the  new  cartridges  were  oiled  with  cow's 
and  pig's  grease,  practices  that  most  of  the  native  soldiers 
regarded  with  horror.      There  were  other  and  complex 
causes  of  discontent,  and  finally,  in  1857,  a  terrible  revolt 
broke  out.    In  it  the  populace  took  little  part;  it  was 
mainly  a  soldiers'  rising  and  was  confined  to  the  Bengal 
provinces ;  Madras  and  Bombay  remained  quiet,  and  even 
in  Bengal  the  mutiny  was  not  universal.     The  horrors 
perpetrated  by  the  rebels  show  how  thin  was  the  veneer  of 
civilization  in  India.     There  were  famous  sieges  of  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  and  Cawnpore.     Canning,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  such  generals  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterward 
Lord  Clyde),  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  Havelock,  and  Lawrence 
showed  tact  and,  above  all,  courage  in  dealing  with  the 
rebels,  and  by  1858  British  supremacy  in  India,  after  a 
frightful  ordeal,  was  more  secure  than  ever. 

In  its  wake  the  mutiny  brought  political  change,  for 
the  British  Parliament  finally  deposed  the  East  India  Com- 
Pretent-day  V^^J  '1  1858  and  assumed  the  direct  respon- 
probl*miin  sibility  of  government.  Xow  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  sits  in  Parliament,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  is  responsible  to  the  nation 
for  what  is  done  in  India.  On  the  north  India's  frontiers 
touch  China,  but  the  neighbour  that  Britain  most  dreads 
is  Ru8.sia.  That  great  empire  has  spread  eastward  and 
southward  in  Asia,  and  now  only  the  independent  state  of 
Afghanistan  lies  between  Russia  and  the  mountain  passes 
which  lead  into  northern  India.     Persia,  influenced  by 
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S  183;  an^^rrf- w7''*'™  ^"^^«"  °'  Afghanistan 

av  dniTK         ^"V'''  Government  was  then  obliged  to 

lay  down  the  principle  that  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan 

IS  necessary  to  the  safety  of  India.    Since  then  BrU  sh 

r.X  ;  .^*!^"'' *«'"«'»'•«  the  tenure  of  the  throne  to  a 
ruier  friendly  to  Britain.    The  Russian  danger  is  still 
much  in  men's  minds  in  India.    The  railway  now  pay 
a/d^Bit^r/"  *'^  ''''""  °'  '""^  northwestern  front^r 

forf/i,?V"^',^f  '*''"^'"**  ^"^  untold  benefits  to  India, 
for  It  has  brought  law  and  ord,r  out  of  chaotic  disorder 

Brit.in'.«rk    *°<Ju"^ft.    Native  princes  Still  rule  Indian 
ialadi..  states,  but  Britain   controls    their   foreign 

«.«i„„  •  ^?*'"  .^^  *^^''"  "™*®«'  *»^  the  British  sov- 
ereign  i.  universally  recognised  as  the  supreme  ruler. 
Everywhere  -  itain  guarantees  liberty  of  opinion;  the 
nat  ves  of  I  .  are  practically  as  free  as  those  of  Britain 
in  this  respe..-a  condition  hardly  found  in  any  other 
Oriental  countiy.  "Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth 
of  Christianity,"  said  Queen  Victoria  in  assuming  the  di- 
rect government  of  India  in  1858,  "  and  acknowledging 

T^JT  ^^V^!  '°^*''  °'  ™"«'''^'  ^«di«claim  alikf 
the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any 
of  our  subjects."  To  this  policy  Britain  has  been  true 
Liberty  has  promoted  discussion.  There  is  a  new  move- 
ment of  Ideas  in  this  stagnant  East,  and  it  may  be  that 
by  encouraging  education,  independent  thought  and  ac 
tion  Britain  is  forging  the  weapon  which  in  the  end  may 
overthrow  her  own  rule.  No  state  has  hitherto  succeeded 
^manently  in  the  task  of  governing  great  dependencies. 
But  for  the  present  Britain's  supremacy  is  secure,  and  it 
^erns"^      increased  happiness  and  liberty  to  those  she 

The  lines  upon  which  further  expansion  and  colonial. 
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tion  by  the  European  powers  can  proceed  are  now  defined 
with  some  precision.  By  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  cardi- 
nal feature  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
America  is  no  longer  open  to  the  ambitions  of  European 
states ;  and  in  1890  the  chief  European  powers  reached  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  In 
Asia,  Britain  is  ever  neryous  about  the  designs  of  Russia  as 
a  possible  menace  to  India,  and  some  agreement  with  that 
state  is  her  most  urgent  preiient-day  need.  Meanwhile 
in  every  sea  she  has  advantages  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
equalled  by  no  other  power.  In  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gi- 
braltar she  holds  the  approaches  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  both  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  gives  her  control  also  of  the  longer  route  to  the  east 
around  Africa.  Aden  gives  her  command  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  her  influence  in  the  world  of  Islam  has  so  grown  that 
she  rules  more  Moslems  than  does  the  Turk ;  and  Mecca 
itself  is  not  unlikely  to  fall  within  her  influence.  She 
commands,  too,  the  sea  routes  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  PaciPc.  Undoubtedly  Britain  can  no  longer  hope  to 
maintain  unrivalled  supremacy  in  the  world's  trade ;  the 
modern  ease  of  transporting  products  has  made  not  only 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  the  British  colonies 
themselves,  her  rivals  even  in  her  own  home  markets. 
Progress  involves  such  changes  and  readjustments,  but  in 
influence  and  wealth  Britain  still  stands  in  the  first  rank, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  declining  from  it. 

NoTK.— The  population  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

I.  Population  almost  entirely  of  European  origin : 

England  (in  1901) ...  32,526,075 

Scotland       "        4,472,000 

Ireland          " 4,456.546 

Canada         "        5,369,666 

Australia      "        (without  aborigines)  3,767,443 

South  A  frica  (estimatetl) 1,000,000 
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I.  Popuktion  almost  entirely  of  European  origin  (eonlinued)- 
New  Zealand  (in  1901) -^^ig 

?•"•          .    ,    "        188.679 

iiiuropeans  in  India  (estimated) 100  000 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda (e8timalf(i)  100000 

Gibraltar  (in  1901) 27*460 

Other  parts  of  empire,  say 24,412 

II.  Population  almost  entirely  of  other  timn  ^      52,800,000 

European  origin : 

India  (estimated) 21M  ?74  4ii 

Ceylon  and  Eastern  colonie8(estimated)  4  298074 

West  Indies  (estimated) ilgso.'ooo 

bouth  Af nca  (estimated) 5  ooq  qqq 

British  Central  Africa  (estimated). . . .  3,000,000 

British  East  Africa  (estimated) 6,'.5oo!oo0 

British  West  Africa  (estimutod) 40^000  000 

Australasia  and  islands 661  700 

Other  regions,  say ' ; '.  ^q^q^. 

350,200,000 

Tot.l  population '^^^^^^^ 

Summary  of  Dates 
John  Cabot  raised  the  English  flag  in  America  in  1497     In  1583 
England  took  formal  possession  of  her  first  American  colony  W 
foundland.    The  Charter  of  th«  *■««♦  inji„  in  '^"'onj,  .Nevi- 

i>ii  i»  i/i«A  ,....'"*"**'■**'••"'*  Company  was  irranf. 
ed  In  1600.    V.rg.nia.  the  first  successful  English  colony  on  tie 

SS  inthTrtr.'"""'^''  '"  '"''■  ''''^  En^H^h  oee°u"p  d 
^cu';^St  ulZlVm^  "iam!t'""'  '''  ""'''  ^dia  Com/any 
in  lfl5«5     Rn.«K  7:  /"'"'"'^a  ^a«  conquered  from  Spain 

m  1655.  Bombay  was  ceded  by  Portugal  to  England  in  1661  and 
New  York  was  captured  from  the  Dutch  in  1664.    The  Calcutt;  sta 

SrS'lTrV'*^"'*^?'^^*"''''*  "•  >"«Sl"Britt 
uiorailar,  and  France  renounced  claims  on  Nova  Scotia    N»w 

fonndland,  and  Hudson's  Bay  in  North  America  War  ^hF^an^e' 
broke  out  .n  America  in  1744,  and  continued  with  only  a  few  W 

pS  In"  T:V'{  ,??''•"-- ^  Bengal  bv  iLrllnZ 
riassejr  In  17o7,  and  Madras  by  that  of  Wandewash  In  17<tft 
winch  .nsured   the  fall  of  French  power  in   ZrteSJZ 
taken  in  175»,  and  the  Peace  of  Parla  in  i7««     Y*"**','^** 

~i..pW  A..tr.ll.  I„  „:„.    The  Tr..t,  .f  V.  JnK',"  ^,T^ 
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coiiflriued  the  iiideiwiidence  of  the  United  States,  and  took  from  Brit- 
ain  the  most  advanced  part  of  her  colonial  empire.  New  South  Wales 
was  founded  in  1 IHH.  Britain  seized  tlie  Cape  of  (iood  Hone  in 
1«06,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1M14  eonflrmed  to  her  this  and 
olher  possessions.  New  Zealand  was  annexed  in  1H8»,  and  Natal 
was  proclaimed  a  British  Colony  In  1848.  Upper  ano  Lower 
('anada  were  united  in  1841.  Responsible  government  soon  followed 
in  Canada,  and  it  was  conceded  to  the  Australian  colonies  after  IMO. 
Annexation  continued  in  India  (es|>ecially  Punjab  in  1849.  Oudh  in 
1850),  and  the  Mutiny  broke  out  In  1857.  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed Sorereijfn  of  India  In  1858,  the  Moghul  dvnastv  then 
ended,  and  India  passe<l  from  the  control  of  the  East  India  I'oinpanv 
to  that  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
formed  in  1807.  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  I860,  and  though 
built  larj,'ely  by  French  capital,  it  passed  finally  under  British  control 
in  1882.  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Emi)ress  of  India  in  1877.  The 
status  of  the  Transvaal  was  defined  by  the  Convention  of  hon(h)u 
in  1884.  Extensive  annexations  were  made  in  South  and  East  Africa 
between  1883  and  1800.  and  in  1800  the  powei-s  concerned  ,.-,eed  in 
defining  their  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  British  forces  occupied 
Egypt  in  1882,  and  Britain  still  administers  that  countrv.  The  war 
With  the  Boer  Republics  in  1890  ended  with  their  annexation 
In  1902.    The  federation  of  Australia  was  completed  in  1901. 

Books  for  KEKi;RExch 

Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  ujion  Flistory,  1660-1783 
(1890);  Egerton,  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy  (1808); 
Wootl ward.  Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British'  Emiiire 
(1899);  ♦Seeley,  Expansi.m  of.  England  (1895);  Bourinot,  Cmuula 
(Story  of  the  Nations)  (1807);  *  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (2 
vols.,  1000):  *.Ienks,  The  Australasian  Colonies  (1805);  •  Reeves, 
Long  White  Cloiul  (History  of  New  Zealand)  (1808);  •Theal.  South' 
Africa  (Story  of  the  Nations)  (1807):  Biyce.  Imi)ressions  of  South 
Africa  (1800);  •  Lyall,  The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominions  in  India 
(1898);  Holmes,  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1888). 
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Berwick,  361 ;  tn-atv  «if,  :J62. 

Bethnal  Green,  485. 

Bilile,  the  English.      Tvndale's, 
2,S5;  Authorized,  35l". 

BirminKham.  514,  519. 

Bishops,   Seven,    the    trial   and 
acquittal  of,  423. 

Bishops'  Courts,  143. 

Black  Death.     See  Diheahe. 

Black  Heath,  191.  40.5. 

Black    Hole    of   Calcutta.    452 

453.  .578. 
Black     Prince.     See     Edwakd, 

Phixce  ok   Walks. 
Blake.    Hobert.    admind, 

387,  .39(),  397. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  4.38. 
Bloody  .\ssize.  420. 
Bltlcher,  Field  .Marshal  von, 
Boadicea,  Qiiee!!,  22,  74. 
P-fwiieian  Library,  211. 
Boers.  574.  575. 
Boer  War,  513,  .546.  .575. 
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Ikdevn,    Aniif.    272.    275,    277, 

27H,  -iHli.  2JW. 
liolttiKbroke,    Henry   St.   Ji>liii, 

ViHcount,   441-443. 
ItoluKnu,  04.  1(M>. 
IWnbay,  57.'5.  .Wl. 
I<<miipart«.    Iajiiw   .Napulewn. 

rtcc  .\aihileon  hi. 
Hoiiiface  VIII.  I».»pi.,  106.  I2.'>. 
Ilonifaoe,    Arrhbmliop   of    ("aii- 

terlmpy.  117. 
I»<»iitu'r.    Edmund.     Hialinp    of 

London.  290,  296.  301. 
U<K)k  of  C'onunon  Prayer,  291, 
294,  301,  342,  361,  371,  408, 
4.37. 
Bordeaux,  179. 
lioroufch-on-Sandii,    130. 
Ikirrow,  George,  562. 
Ikwton,    464,    465;     MaMacre, 
467;    "Tea  Party,"  468,  469. 
470. 
Ilosworth  Field,  battle  of,  232. 

236.  263. 
H^tany  Uav.  570. 
Hotliwell,  Janiea  Hepburn,  Earl 

of,  304. 
HouloRne.  288.  502. 
liouvines,  battle  of.  113. 
lioyne,  battle  of  the,  431. 
Braddopk,  General.  451,  486. 
Bradford,  368. 
Bradlaugh,  Charles.  .556. 
Braemar.  443. 
Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  238. 
Brest.  .501. 

Bn'tignv.  Treaty  of.  181. 
Bride.  St..  Massacre  of.  33,  44. 
Bridget.  St.,  33. 
Bridgewater.  Duke  of,  476. 
Bridgewater,  420. 
Bright,  John,  526. 
Brindley,  Janiea,  engineer,  476. 
Bristol.  28.  255,  2.j8,  368,  392, 

489,   519. 
British    Dominions,   growth   of 

565-583. 
Britisli  North  Americii  .Act.  !WH. 
Brown,  Robert,  separatist.  316, 

317. 
Browning,  Robert.  ,560. 
Bruce.  David.  174,  178.  j 


Bruce.   Roliert.   123.    130;     de- 
feat*   Edward    II.  172;     337, 
338. 
Buckingham.    Henrj-    Stafford, 

Duke  of.  229,  232. 
Buckingham,    Edward  StafTonl, 
l>uke  of,  beiicaded,  2<M»,  274. 
Buckingham,     George     Villiers. 

Duke  of,  347  366,  359. 
Buckingham,     Cieorge     Villiers, 

second  Duke  of,  414. 
Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  470. 
Bunyan.  John,  409,  490. 
Bures,  99. 
Burghley,     Ix)rd.     See     Cecil, 

SiK  William. 
Burgundy,  228. 
Burgundy.  Duke  of,  207. 
Burke,  Edmund,  449,  473,  499. 

500,   580. 
Burke,    Thoma«    Henry,    .543, 

544. 
Bumell,  Bishop,  124. 
Burnet,  Gill)ert,  Bishop  of  .Salis- 
bury, 4.33. 
Bums,  Robert,  492. 
Burj'  St.  Edmunds,  214. 
Bute,  John  Stewart,  thin!  Ea-1 

of,  456,  458,  464. 
But!  r,  Dame  Alice,  209. 
Butler,  Ladv,  229. 
Butt,  Isaac,  .542. 
Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Powell,  520. 
Byng,    George,     admiral.    452, 

454. 
Byron,    George    Gordon,    Lord, 

560. 

Cabot,  Jolm,  2.39. 

Cade,    Jack,    rebellion   of,    215. 

216. 
Cadiz.  .354. 
(^aedmon,  69. 
Caen.  83. 

CiPsar.  Julius,  20,  21. 
Caister  Castle,  244. 
Calais,  78,   181,  207,  215,  22J. 

298.  313.  397. 
Calcutta,  .575.  .578. 
Caledonians.  26. 
Califom!.a,  210,  573. 
Calvin,  John,  266. 
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Calvinuim,  354,  357. 
Cambridm,    Kir  hard     Plan  Us- 
enet. Earl  of,  207. 
OambridKe      Univentty.       See 

Univbrhiiirh. 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin.  Lord  Clyde, 

5SI. 
Campbell.    See  Aroyle,  Dukb 

or. 
Campe»tio,    Biahop    of    Salis- 
bury, 272. 
Camperdown,  battle  of,  601. 
Campion,  Edmund,  Jeauit,  .306. 
Canada,  397,  453,  454.  465.  470, 
472.  506,  513,  541.  561,  666- 
860,572,573. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  569. 
CanalH,  development  of,  476. 
CanniiiK.  George,  516,  517,  526, 

581. 
Canon  law,  94. 
Canoflsa,  Caatle  of,  77 
^»^7'^^j^Y;.-«7.60.99.116.153, 

Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worrester, 

Canute,  King,  44,  45,  48,  60. 
Cape  Breton,  450. 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  4H6. 
Cape  Colony,    507,    536,    674- 

t'a^  of  Good  Hope,  240,  326, 

Cape  Horn,  319,  449. 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  501. 
Cape  Town,  574. 
Cape  Trafalgar,  502. 
Caradoc,  or  Caractacus,  21. 
Carham,  battle  of,  337. 
Caribbean  Sea,  396. 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  373,  375. 
Carlisle,  23,  86,  129. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  661. 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  queen  of 

George  II,  446,  447.  493. 
Carolme  of  Brunswick,    queen 

of  George  IV,  516. 
Carr,  Robert,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

347. 
Cartagena,  449. 
Carteret,  John,  Earl  Granville, 

450. 


Cartwright,  Edmund,  inventor. 

480. 
Cartwright,     Thomaa,     divine, 

316. 
Castile,  202. 

Castillon,  battle  of,  215. 
Castle,  the  medieval,  154,  156- 

Castlereagh,       Viacount.       See 

Stbwart,  Rohekt. 
Cateeby.    Rol»ert,     conspirator. 

343,  344,  345. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  231,  'jas 
267.  272,  275,  277,  28.5,  2«J.V. 
Cathcriiiw  II.  of  Russia.  4.57. 
Catholic   Relief  Bill,  517,  518. 

.5.56. 
r  to  .Street  Conspiracy.  515. 
"Cavaliers,"  366,  400,  4a5,  409, 

410. 
Cavendish,  George,  282. 
Cavendish,      Lord      Frederick. 

543. 
Cawnpore,  534,  581. 
Caxton,  William,  230,  26.5. 
Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury-, 

321.  .347. 
Cecil.  Sir  William,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  300,  302.  3CG,  305,  315, 
316,321,347,354. 
Celtic  culture,  11. 
Cer%ant«8,  243.  266. 
Ceylon,  472,  507. 
Chalgrove  Field,  368. 
Chalmers,    Dr.    Thomas,     254, 

255. 
Chaluz-Chabrot,  t.jtle  of,  109. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  .544. 
Chancellor,  Sir  Richard,  326. 
Chancery,  Court  of,  389,  .mH. 
Charing  Cross,  406. 
Charlemagne,  36,  39. 
Charles  I.  187.  Stt-376;   execu- 
tion, 376,  377,  379,  380,  381. 

383,  386,  .392.  406,  419.  421. 
Charles  II,  227,  228.  380-382. 

384,  40t-419,  420.  428,  429 
430,  432,  437,  490. 

Charles  IV,  of  France.  175. 
Charles  V,  of  France.  180. 
t-'^ia^'es  VI,  of  France,  207,  208, 
211. 
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Cliarles    VII,    of    France,    2()S, 

211,  212,  213. 
Clmrles  VIII,  of  FRiiice,  202. 
Clmrles  (the  Simple),  4(5,  47. 
Cliark'M  IV,  Emperor,  195. 
Cliarle.i  V,  Emperor,  269,  270, 

272,  29(5. 
Charles  II,  of  Spain,  436. 
Charles    Edward     (the    Young 

Pretender),  450. 
Charles  the  Hold,  Duke  of  Bur- 

Rundy,  228. 
Charter  House  Priors,  276,  277. 
Charter  of  Liberties  issued  by 

Henr>-  I,  S7. 
Cliartisis,  the,  530. 
('hartley  Manor,  30S. 
Chateau  (iaillard,  siege  of,  110, 

111. 
Cliatliam,    P>arl   of.     Sw?    Pitt, 

WlLLI.\M. 

Cliaueer,  Geoffrey,  1()9,  19.S,  264, 
265. 

Clielseu,  277. 

Clielt,  battle  of,  ;J04. 

Cheltenham  Scliooi,  559. 

Cliemistrv,  ISO,  .557. 

Chester,  25,  28,  78. 

China,  531,  532,  534,  sa'j,  ,582. 

Chinon,  103. 

Chivalr\-,  84;  principles  of, 
137-138,  171,  176,  178,  183; 
decline  of,  243,  326. 

Chloroform,  558. 

Christianity,  spread  «>f,  18;  re- 
ligion o{  Roman  empire,  26, 
28.  :«>-32;  accepted  by  all 
Britain.  33;  in  Ireland.  33;  in 
Scotland,  34.  See  also  CHrnrH. 

Church,  Early  British,  32-34; 
42,  43,  6.5;  Homan.  power  of. 
.30;  n-organizes  English.  35, 
36,  42.  43,  46,  52.  65;  n- 
fonned  by  Gregory  VII.  76. 
77;  system  of  law.'sO;  makes 
Rufus  King,  84;  refuses 
Christian  burial  to  Rufus.  86; 
power  of  increases.  92;  strug- 
gles with  Hciir\-  II.  04-99. 
106.  107;  confliit  with  John, 
112.  113,  115;  checked  by 
Etlward    I,    124;     power    in 


thirteenth  century,  131-136; 
mendicant  moyement,  135; 
riglit  of  sanctuary,  147;  in- 
fluence undermined,  170; 
p«>wer  restricted,  184,  185; 
attacketl  by  Wyciiffe,  189; 
cliecketl  by  Richard  II,  195, 
201,  202;  condenms  Huss, 
2(K»,  228;  decline  of  in  fif- 
teenth centurj-,  247-249,  253, 
2()(i;  overthrow  of  power  un- 
der Henry  VIII,  271  286. 
Sec  Chuhch  of  Encjla.no, 
Chi'ik'h    of   Rome,   Chukch 

OF    Sf'OTLAND. 

Clu-    li  of  England,  after  break 

V,  Rome,  271-286,  2S(), 
2<»0;  Prayer  BfM)k,  291 ;  rob- 
bery of,  293,  291;  IVtlestant 
settlement      uiunr      Edward 

VI,  294,  .301;  overthrow  un- 
der Mary,  296-298;  Protes- 
tant .settlement  under  Eliza- 
l>etli,  301,  305;  effect  of  .Ar- 
mada upon,  315;  persecution 
of  Nonconformists.  316-317; 
under  James  I.  342;  under 
I-aud,  366-368,  360,  361, 
36(»;  overthrown  by  Puritans, 
371.  383,  .390;  under  Crom- 
well, 398-399;  n>8tore<l,  407; 
intolerance  of,  407-410,  414, 
415,  422,  4.33,  437;  High  and 
lAyvf,  440;  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Wesley  in,  487-489; 
.500;  Tractarian  movement, 
663;  revenues  redistributed, 
.5.54;  power  curtailed,  5.54; 
schools  of.  ,5.^9. 

Church  of  Rome,  after  break 
with  England.  271.  273.  275, 
276.  290;  restore<l  by  Mar\-, 
296-298;  Elizabeth'  breaks 
with,  301.  .305,  .306;  effect  of 
Armada  upon,  316.  316.  339. 
3(1;  fH'Psecution  of.  under 
James  I  and  Crutim)wder 
Plot.  343  346,  35S.  379.  413, 
415;  persecutioTi  of.  under 
Charles  11,  416-416;  James 
II  attempts  to  re-estal)lish, 
421^427;      in   Ireland   under 
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William    III,    431-432     443 

470    500;     in    Ireland,'    SOSi 

final  relief  for,  617^18,  559. 

thurch  of  Scotland.    See  Pres- 

HYTERIANI8M. 

^*'^J«**  Missionary  Society, 
552. 

Churchill,  Joiin,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 437-441,  493. 

I  ister<;ians.    See  Monastehies. 

tiudad  Rodrigo,  505. 

Clare,  Kichard  de,  Earl  of 
Striguil,  102. 

*^'^"*"®'    '^'>°'"as,     Duke    of, 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  224- 
227,  230. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of.     See  Hyde 
Edward. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  second 
Earl  of,  421. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  philanthro- 
pist, 487. 

Claudius  Ca^ar,  21. 

Clement  V,  Pope,  106. 

Clement  VII,  Pope,  272,  275. 

(  lenient  XIV,  Pope,  457. 

Clifford,  Thomas,  414. 

Clifton,  School,  559. 

Climate,  1-5,  15. 

Clinton,  Lord,  282. 

^''L\£;  'Robert,   Lord,  453,  493, 

678-679. 
Cluny,  135. 
Clyde,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord, 

581. 
Clyde,  shipbuilding  of,  5,  22 
Coal-fields.  6;  pits.  476,  480. 
(obbett,  William,  514,  551. 
{ obdcn,  Richard,  526.  Hm. 
( obham,    Eleanor,    Duchess  of 

Gloucester.  213.  214. 
Cochrane.  Ixird.  515. 
Coke.  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Justice, 

348.  349. 
Colchester.  374. 
Colet.  John,  264. 
Coleridge.  Samuel  Taylor,  560. 
Colman.  Bishop,  34. 
Colombi^res,  treaty  at,  103. 
l^olonization,  English,  327  .3.37  • 
m  Ireland,  336;  in  New  Eng- 


land, 361,  358,  398;  elsewhere 
see  British  Dominions, 
Growth  of. 

Columba,  Saint,  34. 

^'olun'bus,  Christopher,     202, 

Commerce.     See  Trade. 

(  oinmon  Prayer.  See  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

(bmmons.  House  of.  See  Par- 
liament. 

Concord,  town,  470. 

Conformity  Bill,  Occasional, 
440. 

Congress,  Continental,  469,  470 
Connaught,  King  of.  102 
Connaught,  382. 
ConserA-atiye   party,   529,   538, 

.j40,  544. 
Constable,  John,  painter,  560. 
( onstance.  Council  of,  201 
Constantine,  18,  25. 

''T^r^rfe.''' ""'  ^' ''' 

Continental  system.  Napoleon's. 
504,  506.  ' 

Conventicles  .\ct,  409 
Convicts,  483,  552,  570. 
Conway,  treaty  of,  122. 
^"?7n  f'aptain  James,  493,  494, 

Cooper,  Anthony   Ashley.     See 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of. 
Cope,  General,  4.50. 
Copenhagen,    501;     battle    of, 

•504. 
Copernicus,  astronomer,  266. 
Coping,  separatist,  317. 
Cork,  102. 

Com  Laws,  526-527. 
Cornwall,  11.  28.  32;    earldom 

of,  172;  292,  313,  460. 
Comwallis,   Charles,   first  Mar- 
quis, 471. 
Corporation  Act,  408. 
Cortez,  266. 
Cost*r,  printer,  265. 
Cotton  mdustry,  480. 
Council,    orders    in,     to    meet 
Continenf^tl  system,  503,  504, 
506. 
:  County  Courts,  101,  143,  151. 
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Gourtenay,  Henrj',  Marquis  of 

Exeter,  289. 
Covenant    National,    361, 

384. 
Covenant,  Solemn  League  and, 

371. 
Covenanters,  429,  431. 
Coventry,   Parliament  at,  219, 

245. 
Coverdale,  Miles,  285. 
Cowper,  William,  492. 
Cowper,  Earl,  543. 
Craniield,  Lionel,  Earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 347,  351. 
Cranmer,   Thomas,   Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  275,  282,  286, 
290,  294,  297. 
Cr^y,  battle  of,  177-178,  179, 

183,  215. 
Crete,  531. 
Crimean    War,    513,    631-034, 

536,  546,  581. 
Cromwell,  Frances,  3r!.  392. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  368-402;  in 
Civil  War,  368-373;  in  Ire- 
land, 380-383;  in  Scot- 
land, 385-386;  expels  Long 
Parliament,  388-389;  sum- 
mons Nominated  Parliament, 
389;  Protector,  390;  char- 
acter, 391-392;  wars  with 
Holland,  395;  with  Spain, 
396;  foreign  policy,  396-397; 
colonial  policv,  397;  domes- 
tic policy,  398-399;  taxation 
of,  400;  death,  400;  406,  410, 
429,  434. 
Cromwell.    Richard,    Protector. 

401,  402. 
Cromwell,     Thomas,     Earl     of 
Essex,    279-282;     beheaded, 
286. 
Crusading   movement.    77,   86, 

108,  120,  122,  234 
Cuba,  396,  454. 
Culloden  Moor,  battle  of,  450. 

451. 
Cumberland,  William  Augustus, 

Duke  of,  450. 
Cumberland,  10. 
Curfew,  146. 
Cyprus,  536. 


Dacre,  Lord.  304. 
Dampier,WiUiam,  navigator,  570 
Danby,  Earl  of.    See  Osborne, 

Thomas. 
Danegeld,  44. 
Danelaw,  41,  43. 
Danes,    12,    40;     in    England, 
41;     accept  Christianity,  42; 
checked,   42;      conquest  and 
rule  of  England,  44-46. 
Dante,   106. 
Danube,  26,  438. 
Darien,  Scottish  colony  at,  439. 
Damley,  Henr>',  Lord,  303,  304. 
Darwin,  Charles,  556-557. 
David,  Welsh  Prince,  122. 
Davis,  Jolm,  326. 
Davison,  William,  secretary  to 

Elizabeth,  309,  311. 
Davitt,  Michael,  543. 
Declaratory  Act,  466. 
IMoe,  Daniel,  491. 
Deira,  division  of  England,  30. 

39. 
Delhi,  .576,  581. 

Denmark,  27,  44,  45,  501,  513. 
Deorham,  28;  battle  of,  74. 
Derby,   Edward   Stanley,   four- 
teenth Earl  of,  537. 
Dermot,  Irish  chieftain,  102. 
Derwentwater,  James,  Earl  of, 

443. 
Descartes,  337. 
Despcnser,  Hugh  le,  173. 
lX>8penser,  Hugh  le  (the  young- 

er),  173. 
Dtttingen,  battle  of,  450. 
Devereux,  Robert.       See     Es- 
sex, Earl  of. 
Devon,  11,  18,  292. 
De  Witt,  Dutch  Admiral,  413. 
Dickens,  Charles,  561. 
Digby,  Sir  Evelvn,  345. 
Dillon,  John,  .543. 
Disease,  in  thirteenth  centurv, 
160,   174,   179,  2.55;      in  fif- 
teenth   century,   262-263;  in 
jbcteenth  centurv,  334;    493; 
in  Ireland,  541.   'Hlack  death, 
64,  179,  183,   ia5,   188,  263, 
338;      cholera,    .557;      king's 
evil,  437;  leprosy,  262,  263; 
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plague,     411,     413;     prison 

fever,   484,    488;      smallpox, 

493;    sweating  sickness,  '2Ci3. 

Disraeli,    Benjamin.     Sec   Bea- 

CONSFrELD,    EaKL   OF. 

Dive,  Norman  seaport,  53,  55. 
Domesday       Book,       80,     81. 

104. 
Dominic,    St.,    founds    mendi- 
cant order,  106,  1.^5,  255. 
Douay   University,   .306. 
Dover,  Straits  of,   21,  49,  60, 

208,  214. 
Dover,  treaty  of,  414,  415. 
Downs,  the,  219. 
Drake,   Sir   Francis,   313,   314. 

318-319,  326,  397. 
Dress,  18,  19,  25,  65;  pre-Nor- 
man,  67,  68,  150;    thirteenth 
eenturv,   161-162,    184,    187, 
243;    fifteenth  century,   260: 
Irish,     287,    300,    321;     si.x- 
teenth      century,      333-334; 
eighteenth   century,   494. 
Dropheda,  massacre  cf,  381. 
Druidism,  20,  22. 
Dryden,  John,  490-491. 
Dublin,  102.  235,  287.  288,  381, 

431,  509,  510,  544. 

puddingston.   Lieutenant,   467. 

Dudley,  John,  Lord  Lisle,  Earl 

of    Warwick    and    Duke    of 

Northumberland.       291-295; 

executed,  296,  297. 

Dudley,    Lord    Guildford,    294; 

executed,  296. 
Dudley.  Robert,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, 307.  332. 
Dudley.   Sir   Edmund,   lawyer, 

237;  executed,  267. 
Dulley.  family  of.  282. 
Duelling.  487,"  561,  562. 
Dumbarton,  33. 

Dunbar,    369,    385;    battle    of, 
401. 

Duncan,  Adam,  first    viscount 

C'amperdown,  501. 
Dundee,  Viscount.  See  Graham, 

John. 
Dungeness.  .387. 
Dunkirk,  ,397. 
Dunstan,  .^bbot,  33,  4.3, 


Dupleix.  Governor  of  Pondl- 
cherry.  578. 

Duciuesne.  Fort.  451. 

Durham.  4;  Cathedral.  151,  153. 
178,  221,  304,  .363,  39S. 

Durham,  John  George  Lamb- 
ton,  Earl  of,  567. 

Dutch.    See  Hollanu. 

Dwelling-houses,  2f>,  63,  64,  67. 
68,  158,  258,  330. 


East  India  Company,  326,  327. 
468,    5»1,    61^^;    Dutch 
326,  577;     French,  578,  581. 
Edgar  Atheling,  60,  78. 
Edgar,  King,  42,  44. 
Edgecote,  battle  of,  224 
Edgehill,  battle  of,  368. 
Edinburgh,  203,  292,  339,  362, 

384,  385,  443,  450,  514. 
Edinburgh,   treaty  of,  301,  339. 
^-U'th.  Godwin's  daughter,  wife 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  48. 
Edith,  wife  of  Harold,  52. 
Edith  Swanneschals,  52. 
Edmund  Ironsides,  44,  60. 
Edmund,  Xing,  42. 
Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III.  117 
Edred,  King,  42. 
Education,    in    the    hands    of 
priests,  20,  35,  36,  43,  69;  en- 
couraged by  Alfred,  42,  89; 
aided  by  guilds,  149;    in  thir- 
teenth century,  166-168,  298, 
^;    in    eighteenth    century, 
*9*-493;  advances    in    nine- 
teenth century,  668-669.    See 
also    Language,    Medicine, 
Science,  Universities. 
Edward,  Ning,  42. 
Edward    the  Confessor.  46-49 

74,  78,  S7. 
Edward  the  Elder,  42. 
Edward   I,   100,  120-190.    149, 
159,  160,  361,  163,  170,  172 
175.  242.  251,  337,  309,  540. 
Edward  II,  171-174,  194. 
Edward  III,  173,  174-186.  220. 
242,  2«)8.  ' 

Edwta.-d  IV,  210,  220-228.  229 

230,  232,  231,  2.^5. 
Edward  V,  l.'2«-231. 
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Edward  VI,  271,  286,  287. 

294,  295.  302,  327. 
tdward  VII,  54«. 
ICdward,  Prince  of  Wales  (Black 

Pnnre),  179-182,  185.  186. 
rxlward,  son  of  Henrv  VI   210 
^224,225,226.  "        '        ' 

Edwin,  English  earl,  52,  56,  77. 
Edwy,  King.  42,  43. 
Egbert,  King,  40,  74. 

Egypt,  501,513,  531,535,  576, 
S80. 

Elba.  506,  507. 

Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine,  queen  of 
HenryII,93,  103,  109,  118. 
t*?*""'  .*''   Castile,    queen    of 
Edward  I,  128,  129,  159. 

t-leanor,  of  Provence,  queen  of 
Henry  III,  116,  117. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort.  118.  j 

E'^^t"c    telegraph,    548,    549, 

Elementary  Education  Bill,  559 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  353,  3m. 

Elizabeth    (Queen),    285.    288 

292.    293.    296,    297;  'reign.' 

299-321.    324-327.    332-334 

po.  a43.  346.  347,  353.  369: 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV 

„,?*«    ^VoODVILLE,    ElIZAHETH. 

Elizabeth     of   York,    queen    of 
Henr>-  VII.  228.  232.  235. 
S'^      daughter  of  James  I, 

Ely,  78,  79,  398. 

Emma  or  Elgiva,  45,  46 

Empson,  Sir  Richard,  237:  exe- 
cuted, 267. 

Encumliered   Estates  Act    541 

English  Channel,  387. 

English  Company.  575.  .577.  578. 

ii.nglish    Revolution.    424    4'»5- 
terms  of,  428,  431,  439,  440. '  ' 

Epworth,  486. 

Erasmus,  201.  264,  266,  325. 

Enc,  King  of  Norway,  123 

Erpingham,  North,  Hundred  of 
14.5.  ' 

Essex  Robert  Devereux,  second 
Earl  of,  320,  321. 


Essex    Robert  Devereux,  third 

Earl  of,  369. 
Essex,   Arthur  Capel,   Earl   of, 

Establishment   of    King's    suc- 

cession.  Act  for,  276. 
Estates,    Scottish.       Sec    Par- 

LIAMENT.  SrOTTlMH. 

Ethelbert,  King,  32,  70 

Ethelred    the   Inreatly,  44-46. 

Eton  College,  210,  5.59. 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  4as 

Eustace  of  lioulogne,  49. 

Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  91 

Evangelical     Movement,     552, 

553. 
Evesham,  battle  of,  120. 
Exchequer,  Barons  of  the,  89 
Excise  Bill,  448. 
Exeter,  77. 

Exhibition,  Great,  of  1851,  512 
Explanation,  Act  of,  383. 


Factory  Act,  521. 

Fairfax,     Ferdinando,     second 

Baron,  368. 
Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  afterward 
Lord,  368,  369,  374,  385,  395, 
402. 
Falaise,  Castle  of,  50. 
ralkes  dc  Breautd,  116. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  121,  129. 
Farmer,  Anthony,  422 
Fashoda  incident,  the.  536,  537. 
Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  244. 
Fawkes,  Guy,  conspirator,  3^14. 

345. 
Felton,  John.  Assassin,  355. 
reman  movement,  ,541 
^Ji"""*^'    ^'"«    "^     Aragon, 

Feudalism.  39.  43.  74,  84,  86 
101,  106.  Ill,  126.  W:i37 
176,    178.     See   al.so    BabonJ 

AOE. 

"Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  " 

.269,   333. 
Fielding,  Henry,  49]. 
"Fifth  Monarchy,"  .392    393 
Finance.  238  298.  .300,  .347,'  444. 
r  inch.  Sir  John,  .^56. 
Fire  of  London,  411-413,  492. 
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Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  RopIips- 

ter,  277,  27s. 
FitzKeraJd,   Lord  Edwurd.  ,509. 
Five-Mile  Apt,  409. 
Flanders,  177,  238,  270,  279, 
F  eetwood,  Charles,  General,  402. 
I-lodden   Field,   battle  of,   268, 

Florida,  454. 
"Folk-Moot,"  72. 
Fontenoy.  battle  of,  4.50. 
Fontevrault,  104,  109 

^'^  6^.  160.  184,  261,  328, 

Fomham,  battle  of.  102. 
Forster,  Thomas,  rebel,  443 
Forster,    William   E.,  543,  .559 
l-otheringay    Castle,    308,    309, 
olij, 

^owin,    groom    of    Edward    I, 

1  Am* 

Fox,  Charles  James,  472.  473 

494    499,  500.  502,  503,  504: 
*ox,  George,  Quaker,  399. 
fox,  Riehard,   Bishop  of  Dur- 

ham  and  Winehester.  238 
*  ranee.      30;     joins     Seotland 
against  Edward   I,  128;    Ed- 
ward Ill's  war  upon,  176-178 

188,  202,  207;  renewed  at- 
tempt to  conquer,  209-216- 
223,  226,  227,  228  233,  238.' 
275.  286,  288.  292,  295  298 
301,  303,  305,  313  327  3^' 
363.  373,  379:  381  38^  S] 
391.  395,  397,  405;  Charle^ 
11  s  subservience  to,  413-416 
425   427;    William  Ill's  war^ 

^■'fu' .t?-*^;  Anne's  war 
with,  438-4^;  441,  443.444; 
renewed  war  with,  under 
George  II,  460-461;  the 
heven  Years'  War  with,  46J- 
«6;  457,  461,  462;  aids  re- 
volted colonies,  47&-472-  477- 
497;  a  republic,  497; '  498 1 
Britain  8  war  upon  Republic 
and  Napoleon.  499-807,512. 
513,  530;  joins  Britain  in  Cri- 
^^5W*'-.M1-«S4;536,537, 


Franchise    475,   519,  537,  540, 

54i>,  575. 
Franchise  Bill,  539-540 
Irancis    St.,   of   A.ssisi,  founds 
mendicant    order,    106,    135- 
rranciscans,  255.  ' 

Francis  I,  of  France,  269 
^rancis  II,  of  France,  302,  303. 
l*ranco-German  War,  513 
'Frank  pledge,"  146. 
Franks,  18,  31. 

^'^^^^'"l-^mmm,  461,  466, 
408,  472. 

V'^"-''t  W'  E'?P«'">'.  106, 117. 
Frederick  II  (the  Great),  King 

,,  ^  ^FM*"?.  427,  460^466,  457 
Frederick    William    I,    King  of 
Pruasia,  446,  493. 

b  rederick,  Elector-Palatine,  349- 
<v51. 

^'??.C^huroh  of  Scotlanu,  554. 
ooo. 

Free  Trade    Walpole  promotes, 
448;  established,  527 

Frobisher,  Martin,  326. 
Frois.sart,  175,  193. 
Fulford,  56. 
Furniture,  68,  159,  258,  330. 


Gage,  General,  469.  470 
^*^'n«borough,  Thomas,  painter, 

Gama.  Vasco  da.  202,  240 
Gardiner,    Stephen,    Bishop   of 

Winchester.  290,  296 
Garibaldi,  Italian  patriot,  512 
Gascony,  116.  118,  172,  238 
Gaspee,  the,  467. 
Gaul,  20,  21,  26,  27,  33. 
Gaveston,  Piers,  171-173 
Geneva,  266.  358. 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  89.  92. 

TlO  ^''  ^"  °'  "*"■■*'  "•  '°^' 
Geography  of  British  Isles,  1-6 
Geological  Survey,  557 
Geo^e  I,  44a-A4iii   death,  446; 
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George  III  ends  Seven  Years' 
^"••'♦M-iM;  political  aima 
and  niethoda,  467-460;  con- 
nict  with  American  colonies 
under.  468-478,  475,  479,  48b, 
1^'^^  with  France  under, 
«»-W7;  insanity,  502,  503, 
S04,  510;     death,  515;    517. 

George  IV,  reign,  516-518. 
George,    Prince    of    Denmark, 

439. 
Gerberoi,  battle  of,  82. 
Germany,  36,  39,  235,  427,  452. 

503.  512,  513,  558,  585.  ' 

Ohent,  Peace  of,  506. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  492,  561. 
G'braltar,   3P7,   438.   441,   444, 

riihlU  ^'i^^'J^^ '  .^2, 565, 583. 
Oilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  327 

gl,  537,  63ft-646,  551,  555, 

Glencoe,  Massacre  of.  431. 
G  endower,  Owen.  203.  204. 
G  oucester  Cathedral.  258. 
Gloucester.    Humphrey.    Duke 
^of.  211.  213.  214. 
Gloucester.   Richard,   Duke  of 
227.     228-230;       proclaimed 
king,  231.     See  Richard  III 
Oloucester,  statute  of,  125. 
Goderich.  Frederick  John  Rob- 
inson. Viscount,  and  Eari  of 
Ripon,  516. 
Godfrey,    Sir    Edmund    Berrv, 

416. 
Godolphin.  Sydney.  Lord.  4.38. 
Godwin  house  of,  48;   influence 

of.  49. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  492. 
Gordon,   Charies  George.   Gen 

Gordon.  Lady  Catherine,  235. 
ttordon,  Lord  George.  462 
Gordon  Riots.  462.  485. 
Goths.  18.  26,  27,  30. 
Gower,  John,  265. 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  458,  466. 
Grafton  Regis,  223. 
Graham,  John,  of  iciaverhouse. 
Viscount  Dundee,  430. 


Granville,  Earl.    See  OAnTEMrr. 

John. 
Gratian's  digest  of  Canon  Law. 

Grattan  Henrj-,  508,  509. 
Gray,  Thomas,  492. 
Greece,  54,  512,  530. 
Greek  Church.  .532. 
Greenstead,   Essex,   church  at. 

Greenwood,    John,     separatist, 

Gregorian    reckoning    of    time, 

Grepory  I  (the  Great),  Pope,  30: 
his  mission  to  England,  31 

^■^ROO;,    yn.     Pope     (Hilde- 
brr-nd),  52,  76.  86.  94.  98. 

Grenada,  202. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  326 

464''"a5^°"*    George,    458, 

Grey  '  Charles,    Eari,   018-620. 
oo2. 

Grey.  John  de.  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 112. 

^^U     ^^^      '^""^'     294-296, 
Grey,  Lord  Richard,  231 
Grey,  Sir  John,  223. 
^■^   S'""    Thomas,    executed, 

Grice,  John,  245. 

Grindal,    Edmund.   Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  316. 
Grocyn,  William,  264. 
Grosset^te,    Robert,    Bishrp  cf 

Lincoln,  116. 
Guadeloupe,  464,  4.'>5. 
'  Guiana,  507. 

^'""t-Ji?'  ''♦^'  187,253,254, 

Guinea  Company,  327. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  51. 
Guises,  the,  311. 
Gulf  stream,  3. 

Gunpowder,  invention  of.   170 
Gunpowder  Plot.  344-346. 
Gutenburg,  printer.  265. 
en  •  •'"'*''«'■  o^  King  Harold, 
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Haljeas     Corpus  Act     pawutl, 

417;  suspended,  500,  514. 
Haddon  Hal!,  331. 
Hadrian,  Kn.peror,  23,  25. 
Halidon    Hill,    battle    of,    175, 

Halifax,  Charles  Montaeue,  Earl 
of,  436.  «-s     . 

Halifax,  George  Saville,  Marquis 
of,  421.  ^ 

Hamilton,  James,  Duke  of,  .374. 
375. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  33S. 

Hampden,  John,  302,  .365,  366; 
killed,  36N. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  3 12, 

Hanover,  house  of,  4.39,  442. 
Harcourt,  Sir  Robert,  245. 
Hardicanute,  King,  45. 
Harfleur,  207. 
Harley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford, 

440-444. 
Harold,  Danish  king,  45. 
Harold,  F^arl  of  Wessex  becomes 

king,  49;  reign,  61-69,  78. 
Harold  Hardrada,  54-57. 
Harrison,  Thomas,  General,  ;{,S8. 

392. 
Harvey,  William,  387. 
Hastings,  battle  of,  49,  68-^9 
88,  176.  .        ^^  ' 

Hastings,     Warren,    first   Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,   495, 
580. 
Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  .333. 
Havana,  454. 
Haveloek,  Sir  Henr^•,  581. 
Hawkins,    John,    313;       begins 

English  slave-trade,   318. 
Hengist,  27. 

Henrietta     Maria,     queen     of 

Charles  I,  352,  a53,  363,  370. 

Henry  I,  87-89. 

Hennr    II,    92-104,    166.    299, 

540. 
"enry  III,  116-130,  169,  18;^. 
Henry  IV,  195,  196,  197.  202- 
904,  205,  206,  209,  225,  289 
Henry   V    204-206,    210,    211; 

designs  of,  216. 
Henr>-  VI,  209-226,  245. 


Henry    VII    (see    also     Rich- 

?I^'"'iJ^i2ii  ""^^  '«*'  201, 
228  MS-289,  243.  249,  251; 
conditions  under,  263,  264. 
287,  324,  329,  338. 
Henr>-  VIII,  186,  2'>2,  242; 
reign,  267-289;    quarrel  with 

L.I^A  *".""•;    niarriages, 
285-286;     death,  289;     295 
297,  298,  324,  329,  333.  .3.38 
340.  353,  437,  458. 

Henry  V,  Emperor,  89. 

Henry  VI.  Emperor,  108. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  336,  341, 
353. 

Henr>-,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  90. 

Henry,  son  of  Henrv  II,  103. 

Hewy  of   Derby.     See  Henry 

Henry,  son  of  James  I,  349. 

Heptarchy,  39. 

Herbert  family,  282. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  128. 

Hereward,  the  Wake,  78,  104. 

Hertford,  Council  of,  35. 

Hertford,    Earl    of.     See    Sey- 
mour, Edward. 

Hexham,  battle  near,  223. 

High  Commission,  Court  of  cs- 
tablbhed,317;  abolished,  *366 

Hildebrand.    See  Gregory  VII 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  550,  .551. 

Hogarth   William,  painter,  492. 

Holbeach.  345. 

Holbein   Hans,  painter,  329. 

Holland,    225,    300,    311.    313- 
precedes    England    in    India,' 
326    336,  351,363;  common- 
wealth's wars  with,  386-387 
396.   397;    Charles   irTwa; 
witli  and  seizure  of  New  York 
*11;  414,  415.  417.  418,  424," 
4J7;  ruler  becomes   King  of 
England,  428;  433,  470.  471. 
477.  .501,  507;  effort*  in  South 
Seas.   569;  in   South   Africa, 
574;  m  India.  577,  580. 
Holland,  New,  570 
Holmby,  372. 
Holy  Alliance,  the,  512. 
Holy  Land,  77,  122,  234. 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  45,  .503. 
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Homildon  Hill,  battle  of,  203 
Hooker.  Richard,  325 

Hopton^Sir  Ralph.  368. 
Hounslow  Heath,  421 

Jfl^^'^JJl  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Howakl,     Catherine,     wife    of 

Henry  VIII,  286.  ' 

fort,  416""""'  V'»~"°tSuf. 

Howe, 'Lord,  fiOl, 

Hubert  deBureh.  116. 

Huddleaton,  Father.  419. 
Hudaon'8  Bay.  441. 
"Ugh  de  Lacy.  102. 
Huguenote.  365,  356.  574. 
?"mber,  7,  25.  55. 

3mI  M5  **'*'°°  ""^  Advice," 
Hume.  David,  492. 
Humour,  media>val,  165 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester 

Protector,  211,  213,  214  ' 

HrWj*'  «>«t.7l:  143. 
Hundred  Years'  Wa^.  end  of,  216 
Hundson,  Lord,  304         "'"'*° 


,  371,  385,  389,  MW,  409    433* 

4^  ^y  iii«v  2^"'  326  S. 

Indian  Mutiny,  513.  634,  635, 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  by 
Charles  II,  4O8,  415;  by 
James  II,  422,  428.  ^ 

Industrial  revolution.  480.  481 
Jmi""',^io«'«2;  in  medieval 
tury.    162     fourteenth    cen- 

pfrd?ri?iSeb^yr4^th 


Hungary.  512. 
Hunt,  Bolman,  painter,  560. 
Hurst  Castle,  375. 
Hurstmonceaux.  Sussex.  257 
nuss,  John,  reformer,  170  206 

tiS  m"' ^''r^'^Sf  ^«- 

ti^ofMas8achusett8,466.468. 
Hyde.   Edward,   Eari  of  Clar- 

hJ'?'^°°a'.^-*";  fall.  413 
Hyder  Ali,  680. 

Iceni,  22. 

Iffley  church,  162,  163. 

Indemnity,  Act  of,  410 

47T47r"*'    ^'*"»'«°    of, 


invenJonsTjlTfr-i&r^ttJJ; 
480     Canadian.    569:    Aus^ 
tnUuu..571;     silk     weaving 
480;    wool    trade.    150   -i-w 
250.  257,  327.  3^.  Jt?,'  Im' 
Ine.  King  of  Wessex.  70.  74 
inkermann.  battle  of.  533  ' 
Innocent  III.  Pope.  112     ' 
Innocent  X.  Pope.  380.* 
Innocent  XI.  Pope.  442 

393"°'°*  of  government,  390. 
Inus^  licensing    monopoly    in. 

Witur«,.  76.  88;     wa«  of 

lona.  34. 

Ipswich.  268.  271.  274. 

Ireland,  6.   14;    accepts  Chris- 

a;i«^2^r?si 

fortin°'32°^'^?S»'^ 
^72-  r J**'  ""«««<•'«  in.  365; 
^72;  Cromwell  in.  S80ls82' 
Protestant  settlementTf^J 
888;  386,400.421,428;  Rev- 

Tn  «iJS«*»^i.  Wifliam  in 
>n.  «81-482;  435,  464.  502- 
conditions  of.  in  eighteenth 
century.    (W-W;    ^bXn 

iiA^i^lS?  '^'^h  ^""^at  Brit- 
ain, «0g-*10;  618,  622,  527. 


INDEX 


jW9;  famine  and  discane,  640- 
048;  chiirrh  quMtion,  842- 
^^me    Hule    question,    040- 

Ireton    Henry.  374.  375. 

Irish  Cliurch,  disestablished,  542 
Irwell.  river.  476.  ™' «'■•''• 

IsaJwIla.  wife  of  Edward  II.  173- 
l7/"l7-  ^*'*  '^P*"**™'  '73;' 

iHabclitt.  of  France,  wife  „f 
Kirhard  II.  19.5. 

Isabellii.  Oueen  of  Castile    20'> 

Islam,  faith  of.  .10.  .583 

Italy.  26.  27.  .39.  161.  201    202 

"Jack  Straw."  rebel.  191.   193 
Jacquerie  m  France.  181 

'"^d^sS""'^'  «"»•  '''■'  -- 

Jamaica.  396,  397.  398. 

?i?j^^'  ;?/  S«>tland.  2.^5: 
killed  at  Flodden.  268-  .!.•« 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  2.39,  .3.38 
5"^  Vi^^  .^otland,  31 1.  338. 
339.  .340.  See  James  I.  of 
England. 

^"^^  '•  Pf  England.  317.  334. 
336;  reign.  340-361;  coloniza- 

J»m^V?**T^M  3''54.  3.57,  380. 
James  II  of  England,  408.  411; 

J«i?"' *1»^;  429.  430:  in 
/'^and  «l-48a;  final  de- 
feat. 4.32;  4.36,  4.50.  507.  See 
James.  Dhke  of  York 

ri^'  ^^^"^  "^  York.  41.5.  41ft-  I 
418.     See  James  II  ' 

ji^  ^0^'":^.^*"'*  Pretender) 
423.  425,  4.36,  4.38,  439,  441- 

Jameson  Haid,  536. 

Jansenists.  .379 

Jarrow.  35.  .36.  65. 

Jeffreys,    George,    Baron,    420 

Jena,  battle  of,  503 

Jenkins,  Captain.  449 

Jerome,    of    Prague.  '  reformer. 

Jerusalem.  30,  107,  130. 
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Jenis.  John.  Earl  of  St.  Vin 
<etit.  501.  " 

^l^Ji^^'  ^^^-  '*'^'  ^'«-  ^■■^-'. 

of.  126    127;  1.50.  .3m>.  .5.56 
Joan  of  Arc,  20ft  213 
Joanna  of  Castile  •>.34 

•^"iT«'?'K'"^''0«;  King.  109- 

116;  1.53,  185.  .540.      *^ 
John,  King  of  France,  1,S0-18> 
John,  Duke  of  Iknlford,  21 1   •>!  i' 
John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of   Un- 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  486,  491 

Jonson,  Ben.  .325 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  457 

Jovce.  Comet  George.  371 

Judicature  Act,  5.52 

"Junius,"  461. 

Junto,  the,  434 

Justice    High  Court  of,  to  trj- 
'  harles  I,  375  •^ 

Justinian,  18,  70.  94 
Jutes.  27,  31.  32 
Jutland,  27. 

Kabul,  582. 
Kaffirs,  575. 
Katharine   daughter  of  Charles 

VI,  of  trance,  208. 
Kay,  John,  480. 
Keats.  John.  560. 
Keble.  John,  5.53. 
Kenilworth,  dictum  of,  120 
Kent,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  202 
Kent,  settled  bv  Jutes    •>7-  ^i 
32.   74,    190, -206,   21.57  Vi],' 

'^M^'  ^o""'  "'-  **  execution  of 

Mar>-  Stuart,  .309. 
Kepler,  astronomer,  337 
Keppel   Arnold  Jwst  van,  Earl 

of  Albemarle.  4.36. 
Ket.  Robert,  rebel,  29'' 
Khartoum,  .535. 
Kilkenny,  statute  of,  287 
Killiecrankie.  battle  of,  430 
Kilmamb.-im  Jail,  543. 
King's  Evil,  437. 
King's  Langley,  205. 
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Kitchener,  Herbert,  Lord,  535, 

575. 
Kne<'er,  Sir  Godfrey,  402. 
KniL:tit«,  Templars.  137;     Hoii- 

pitallera,  137;  Teutonic,  137; 

kniKhthood,     IST-ISS,     177, 

207;  knighthood  in  fifteenth 

century,  MSaU. 
Knox,  John,  330,  340. 
Koftsuth,  Louis,  512. 
Kruger,  Paul,  536. 

Labourers,  statutes  of,  188. 

Lagos,  battle  of,  453. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  432. 

Lainc's  Neck,  battle  at,  575. 

I^unbert,  John,  General,  390, 
402,  403,  406. 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  of, 
201,218. 

Land  Act,  Ireland,  542,  543, 
544,  545. 

Landen,  battle  of^  434. 

Lanfranc,  Arehbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 78,  80,  84. 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  112-114. 

Language,  25,  93,  160,  183,  184, 
191,  108.  232,  324,  325;  Eng- 
lish, 16,  17,  70,  120, 168,  234, 
264-266,  301,  32S,  442,  444, 
481,  480;  French,  47,  168, 
293,  299,  481;  Greek.  168, 
264,  293,  299,  324.  325;  Latin, 
70,  168,  264,  290,  293,  209, 
301,  444,  481.  489;  Irish, 
287;  Italian,  293,  299;  He- 
brew, 299. 

Lansdowne,  battle  of,  368. 

Latimer,  Lord,  286. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  264,  297. 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  policy,  366-3S8; 
360,  361,  363,  365;  beheaded, 
371;  407. 

Law,  John,  494. 

Law,  1,  12,  41,  42,  71,  72,  77; 
early  English,  70;  church's 
system,  80,  94;  canon,  94, 
roi,  104;  Magna  Charta,  113- 
114;  reformed,  124,  125,  126; 


criminal,  14S-14B;  151.  232, 
230,  286,  287;  rriommd  by 
Cromwell,  398;  state  of  crim- 
inal in  eighteenth  century, 
481-488;  unproved  in  nine- 
teenth century,  861-568. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  581. 

I^wrence,  Sir  Thomas,  painter, 
402. 

Leeds,  519. 

Leibnits,  370 

Leicester,  118,  232:  Abbey,  27.3. 

I..eicest«r,  Earl  of.  See  Dvd- 
UCY,  Robert. 

Leighton,   Dr.  Alexander,   358. 

Leith,  292. 

l^ly,  Sir  Peter,  painter,  402. 

Lenthall,  William,  402. 

Leofwine,  brother  of  King  Har- 
old, 59. 

I.«onardo  da  Vinci,  201. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  108. 

Leprosy.     See  Disease. 

"Les  Espagnols  sur  Mer,"  battle, 
179. 

Leslie,  .\lexander.  Earl  of  Leven, 
361,  370. 

Leslie,  David,  360,  370,  385. 

levant  Company,  327. 

"levellers,  the,'^  393. 

Ivewes,  120;  Abbey  of,  282. 

I^xington,  battle  of,  470. 

Liberal  Party,  530,  540,  542, 
545. 

Liberal  Unionist  Party,  544. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  1.55,  387. 

Lichfield,  436. 

Lilbume,  John,  leveller,  393. 

Limerick,   pacification  of,  432 

Limerick,  102. 

Linacre,  Thomas,  264. 

Lincoln,  91. 

Lincolnshire,  225. 

Lindisfame,  34. 

Lisle,  Jjord.   See  DrDLET,  John. 

Lister,  Lord,  558; 

Literature  in  England;  pre- 
Norman,  89-70;  77,  88,  106, 
115;  in  thirteenth  century, 
168-169;  198,  201,  222,  23i9, 
258;  in  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth    centuries,     864-266; 
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278;  in  ■ixteenth  century,  S24, 
'S3(\;  Ml,  447;  in  iievent<>enth 
and  eif^liteentli  renturira,  4W- 
409;  in  nineteenth  century. 
660-661. 
Liverpool,    C?harle«    Jenkinaon, 

Earl  of,  504,  fiOS. 
Lizard,  the,  313. 
Llewellyn,  of  Wales,  122. 
Loire,  181,  208. 
Ixjilardii,    190,    195,    202,    205, 

206  338 
London,  23,  25,  26,  45,  47,  60, 
115,  116,  148,  170,  184,  208, 
217.  220,  224,  226,  235,  264, 
32f).  354.  366,  367,  373,  389. 
.392,  :»8,  402,  405,  406,  411; 
PlaKue,  411;  Fire,  411-412. 
416;  Tower  of.  79,  86,  148, 
191,  193,  224.  226,  230,  277, 
290,  311,  356,  .196,  416.  417, 
443,  461. 

I^>ndonderr>',  381,  431. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of.  See 
Stkwaht,  Robert. 

Long-harrow  culture,  9,  10. 

I.^nKchampa,  William,  Chan- 
cellor, 100. 

Ix)ngland,  William,  198,  26i>. 

Lorois,  House  of.  See  Par- 
liament. 

"i^rds  Ordainers,"  172. 

Lothian,  .3.37. 

Lou  IX,  of  France,  106.  117. 
119,  120. 

I^uis  XI,  of  France,  intrigues 
with  Warwick.  223;  226,  228. 

Louis  XIV,  of  France,  405,  410; 
Charles  II's  alliance  with, 
414;  41.5,  422,  427,  432,  435, 
436,  4.37,  439,  443. 

Louis  XVI,  of  Fnince,  4.57,  497. 

Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  512. 

Louis,  son  of  Philip  IV,  of 
France,  114,  115. 

I.ouisbourg,  450,  453. 

Louisiana,  4.54. 

Ix)wp,  Robert,  559. 

Lowestoft,  411. 

Txjyola,  Ignatius,  266. 

Lucknow,  siege  of,  534,  581. 

Luddites,  513. 


Lndlow,  in. 

Lather,  Martin,  170 1    work  of. 

2e6,871.278,S43.48& 
Liittrell,  Colonel,  US. 
Lazombonrg,  Marshal,  484. 
Lydgato.  John,  965. 
Lymo,  490. 
Lynn,  88S. 

Mucwilay,  lA>r»l,  561. 

Macaulay,  Zachar>-,  487. 

Macdonald,  .Master,  .370. 

Maodonald,  Sir  John  .Mexunder. 
568,  560. 

Macdonald.  clan,  431. 

Machiavelh,  279. 

Machiner}-,  of    eighteenth  cen- 
tur>-,  480. 

Madras,  575,  578,  581 

Madrid,  350,  438. 

Magellan,  mariner,  266;  Straits 
of,  319. 

Magna  Charta,  113,  114,  124. 

Magntis  Intercursus,  238. 

Magus  Muir,  430. 

Mahdi,  the,  535. 

Maine  (in  France),  51,  111,  214. 

Maiuba  Hill,  578. 

Malcolm  II,  King  of  Scotland, 
3.37;  III  (Canmore).  78. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  264. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  4.38. 

Malto,  507,  565. 

Manchester,  Henry  Montague. 
Earl  of.  347. 

Manchester,  Edward  Montague, 
second  Earl  of,  general,  .369. 

Manhattan,  397. 

Manners,  28;  table,  in  thir- 
teenth century,  164;  in  fif- 
teenth century,  261-982;  of 
eighteenth  century,  486-487; 
495;  of  nineteenth  century, 
661-669. 

Manorial       system,       iaa-140: 
manor,  63,  1.5S,  1.59;  decline 
of.  243,  260;  477. 
Mansfield,  Lord.  463. 
Mantes,  82,  83. 
Mjioris,  the,  .574. 
Mar,    John    Erskine,    eleventh 
Earl  of,  i43. 
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March,  Earl  of.    See  Hortimcii, 

Mami  I'ol,),  170. 
Maria  Tlifre«a,  450. 
Marie  Anuiinette,  497. 
MarKarpt.    Ht..   queen    of   Mal- 
tolin  III,  of  Scotland,  7H,  87. 
Marjtarpt,  of  Norway,  123. 
Maruan-t.  wife  of  Jaaieii  IV,  of 
St'otland.    and    dauKhter    of 
Henry  V  II,  239,  293,  338. 
Margaret   of   Anjou,   queen   of 
Henr>  VI,  214.  217,21»-aa6. 
Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII, 

234.  ' 

Margaret,  IXtwager  Dueheaa  of 

Burgundy,  236. 
Margaret,    Counten    of    Salis- 

bur>-,  289. 
Marlborough  school,  .'S59. 
Marlborough,  statute  of,  120. 
Marlborough,     Duke    of.      See 

Churchill,  John. 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  325. 
"Mar-prelate"  tracts,  316. 
Marshall,  William,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 114,  118. 
Maraton  Moor,  battle  of,  369. 
Martin,    Master,    Papal    asent. 

116.  *^    ^ 

Martin,  duellist,  461. 
Mary  I  (Queen),  272,  288,  293. 
294;  reign,  296-299;  300-302, 
320,  346.  419. 
Mary  II,  423,  424,  428,  430,  432, 

436. 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots, 
286,  287,  292;    marries  Dau- 

Shin,  292,  293,  303;    rule  in 
potland,  308-804;  captivity, 

304;  trial  and  execution.  30ijU 

311;  320,  338,  339.  341,  .-JfiO. 
Mary,  sister  of  Henrv  VIII,  293. 
Mashani,  Mrs..  440;    afterward 

Lady.  440.  441 
Mason.  James  M.,  535. 
Mass^^na.  Marshal.  50a. 
Massachusetts  Ray  Colony  358; 

Legislature  of,  467-469. 
Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I,  87. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henrv  I 

and  Empress,  89-92. 


Mauritius,  SOT. 
Maurou,  battle  of,  179. 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  267. 
"May-flower,"  351,  358. 
Maiarin,  Cardinal,  336,  386 
Ma«iini,  Itolian  patriot,  5VJ 
Meath,  3. 
Mecca,  583. 
Medicine  in  thirteenth  '    n  ; 

160-161;  in  fifteenth    .        r. 

263;    in  eighteentl    .         r-  , 

493;    in  nineteenu,     <  i,    ■■" 

557. 
Medici,  Lorenio  de, 
Medina  Sidouia,  l)ui      .,i,  ;ii 

314. 
Mediterranean,    108,    326,    '.ist, 

387,  396,  507,  631,  632,  5.:{' 
Medway,  river,  413. 
Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  Vis- 

eount.622,  523,  525,  526,551. 
Merchants,  statute  of,  126. 
Mercia,  32,  40,  45. 
Merovingian  line,  30,  42. 
Methodism,  488-489,  491. 
Mettemich,  Prince,  512. 
Michael  Angelo,  201,  266. 
Middlese.x,  Earl  of.    See  Chan- 
field,  Lionel. 
Middlesex,  459,  461,  462. 
Milan  decree  of  A'apoleon,  504. 
Milbuik  Prison,  552. 
Milford  Haven,  203,  232. 
Militar>-    and    Naval    Officers' 

Bill,  517. 
Millais,  Sir  J.  E.,  painter,  560. 
Millenary  petition.  342. 
Milton,  John,  337,  367,  489,  400. 
Minorca,  438,  441,  462,  454,  471, 

472. 
Mississippi.  451. 
Mitchell,  John.  .540. 
Moghuls,  the  Great,  576. 
Mohammed,  30. 
Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  348. 
Mona,  22. 

Monasteries,  31,  88-86;  Bene- 
dictine rule,  43;  47.  65,  68, 
132;  in  thirteenth  centurv, 
138-136;  150.  151.  179,  18^; 
m  fifteenth  centurv,  247-249; 
271,  274.  278,  279:    diMolu- 
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tion  of,  in  nixteenth  century, 
aT8-M4;  Iri.hd«itroyed,28Y. 

Monk.  0«oiKe,    Duke  of   Albe- 

marie,  402,  403,  404,  406. 
Monmouth,  James  Scott,  Duke 

of,  417,  419,  420,  430. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  .512,  583. 
Montagu,  Charles.  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, reforms  coinaKe,  436. 
Montagu,  Henry,  Earl  of  Man- 
cheater,     Lord    High    Treas- 
urer, 347. 
Montaigne,  266. 
Monteagle,  Ix)rd,  345. 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  117,   120. 
Montrose,  James  Graham,  Mar- 
quis of,  370,  384. 
More,  Hannah,  562. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  264,  277,  278, 

Mork«re,  English  earl,  52, 56,  77. 
Mortimer,     Edmund,     Earl    of 

March,  2.;3,  207. 
Mortimer,  Rclger.  173-175. 
Mortmain,  statute  of,  125,  195. 
Morton,    John,    Archbishop    of 

Canterbury,     Cardinal,     237, 

238,  250. 
Moscow,  326,  497. 
Mowbray,  Thomas,  Earl  of  \ot- 

tmgham,  204. 
MurrY,    Lord    James    Stuart, 

jAri  of,  Regent  of  Scotland, 

339,  340. 
Music,  160,  203,  260,  267,  392, 

447. 
Mysore,  580. 
Mystery  Plays,  165,  168. 


Nantes,  Edict  of,  391;   revoca- 
tion of,  405. 
Napoleon   Bonaparte,  395,  4.37. 
450,    497;    first    consul,  497: 
498    801-807,  517.  530.  580. 
Napoleon  III,  512,  522.  .532. 
Naseby,  battle  of,  368,  369,  370. 
Natal,  575. 

National  Debt,  435,  463,  513. 
National  Land  Leagiip,  ,543 
Navarino,  battle  of.  530. 
Navigation  Act,  387. 


Navy.     See  Sba-powbr. 
Necker,    French    Mininter,   457, 

497. 
Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  397. 

501,502.  .573. 
Neolithic  culture,  9. 
Netherlands,     260,     ;jO:i.     305, 

307. 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  178. 

New  Amsterdam,  411. 

New  Brunswick,  397,  .566,  .568. 

^*J![- *•"«'■  ''•   3'».   337,   351, 

^»7,  450,  469,  566. 

New  Forest,  84,  86. 

New  France.  666. 

New  Holland,  670. 

New  learning,  324. 

"New  Model  Army."  360,  407. 

New  Orleans,  606. 

New  South  Wales,  570,  .572. 

469  ^^'  '*^*'  *^'  ^**®' 

Ne'T,  Zealand,    494,  665,  570, 
674. 

Newcastle,  6,  23,  221. 

Newcastle,      Thomas     Pelharo. 

Duke  of,  450.  452,  458. 
Newcastle,   William  Cavendish. 

Earl  of,  368. 
'^eww^men,  Thomas,   inventor, 

4oU. 

Newfoundland,  327.  441.  568. 
Newgate  Prison,  462,  483. 
Newman,  John  Henry,  553. 
Newmarket,  372. 
Newspapers,  548-.550. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  .379,  427. 
Nicolas  I.  Czar.  531-.5.33. 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  501. 
Ninian,  St..  34. 
Nobles.     See     Baronage     and 

Lords.  HorsE  or. 
-Non-jurors.  434. 
Nore.  the.  500.  501. 
Norfolk,  478. 
Norfolk,  Eari  of,  128. 
Norfolk,    John    Howard,    first 

Duke  of,  244. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  third 

V  ^n^  !•  -■-•  2S«.  •■«»• 
Aortolk.  Thomad  Howard,  fourth 
Duke  of,  304,  305. 
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Nor.1iandy,  war  in,  81,  84;  won 
by  Rufus,  86;  relinquished 
by  Henry  I,  87;  dependency 
of  England,  88, 89, 93;  lost  by 
John,  111;  116.  177;  under 
Henry  V,  208;  214,  216,  232. 

Normans,  46, 66, 68, 59,  77, 152, 
162. 

North,  Council  of  the,  369. 

North,  Frederick,  Lord,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Guildford,  458, 
467,  472,  473. 

"North  Briton,  The,"  460,  461. 

North  Sea,  26,  -7. 

Northampton,  98;  Assize  of, 
101;  460. 

Northumberland,  77,  363 

Northumberland,  Duke  of.  See 
Dudley.  John. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Alger- 
non Percy,  Earl  of,  274. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy. 
Earl  of ,  203-205.  • 

Northumberiand,Thomas  Percy. 
Earl  of,  304. 

Northumbria,  34,  39,  40.  45.  74. 

Nottmgham.  91,  102.  160,  225, 
306;  CasUe.  157.  175. 

Norway,  44.  45, 54, 55,  123,  326. 

Norwich,  102. 

Nova  Scotia,  .107,  441,  472,  566, 
568. 

Novgorod,  fair,  150. 

Gates,  Titus,  415.  416.  419. 
O'Brien.  Smith,  540. 
Orcleve,  Thomas,  265. 
Oceania.  565. 
O'Connell.  Daniel.  517,  518, 540, 

.5.50. 
O'Connor.  Feargus.  530. 
Odo.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Odo.  Bishopof  Bayeux.81 ,82,84. 
Odoacer,  18. 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  40.  74. 
Ogle,  Sir  Chalcner,  486. 
Ohio,  451. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  206. 
Oliver,  Andrew,  465,  468. 
Ontario,  568. 


Oporto,  battle  of,  505. 

Orange  Free  State,  546,  575. 

Orinoco,  350. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  207,  211,  212, 
213. 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  first 
Duke  of,  380. 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  second 
Duke  of,  441.  443. 

Osborne.  Thomas.  E^ail  of  Dan- 
by.  Duke  of  Leeds.  416.  417. 

CJswald,  King.  34. 

Oswy.  King.  34. 

Oudenarde.  battle  of,  438. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  347. 

Oxford,  120.  152,  367,  494. 

Oxford.  Eari  of.  Sec  Harlet, 
Robert. 

Oxford  Movement,  553. 

Oxford,  Provisions  of,  119. 

Oxford  University.  See  Uni- 
versities. 

Paget.  Sir  William,  289. 
Paleolithic  culture,  8. 
Palestine,  532. 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Tem- 

£le,  Viscount,  524,  528,  529, 
U-687. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  315,  396, 
444,  449. 

Paris,'  165-168,  177,  182,  438, 
500,  506. 

Paris,  Peace  of  (1763).  454. 

Paris,  Peace  of  (1814).  507. 

Paris.  Peace  of  (1856),  533. 

Parker.  Matthew,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  316. 

Parliament,  beginning  of,  under 
Henry  III.  119;  Commons  ad- 
mitted to.  127-128;  niembere 
from  towns  in,  147;  controls 
trade,  149;  French  used  in, 
169;  election.s  to,  under  Ed- 
wari  III.  183;  the  "Good," 
185;  Richard  II  and,  187; 
"Merciless,"  194;  authority 
of,  under  Henry  IV.  204;  .sur- 
renders  authority    to    Henry 

VII,  237-2.'W;    under    Henry 

VIII,  270.  275-276,  281;  un- 
der Elizabeth.   319  320;  dis- 
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putes  with  James  I,  347-340: 
auarrels  with  Charles  I   353 
w»e,"^n8."    364;     declares 
England  a  Republic,  379;  de- 
cline of  "Long,"  .388;  nomi- 
nated,  389;    dissolved.   391; 
Cromwell       and,       393-395; 
'Rump,"   402,   403;  conven- 
tion, 409;  under  Charles  II. 
408-417;  makes  William  III 
kmg,  428;  disputes  with  Will- 
iam III,  435-436;  of  United 
Kingdom,  439;    under   Wal- 
pole,  446;  under  George  III, 
459;  reformed,   514-516;  un- 
der  Victoria   diminishes   au- 
thority of  Crown,  524;  Jews 
admitted    to,    556;    atheists 
admitted  to,  556. 
Parliament,  Irish,  382,  383,  431 
508,509;  Grattan'8,509;  abol- 
ished, 510. 
Parliament,   Scottish,    338-.340 
350,  362,  373,  380,  384;  abol- 
ished, 386. 
Parliament,    House    of    Lords. 
128,    205,   232;   members  in, 
242;    under  Mary,   294;    re- 
fuses to  aid  in  trial  of  Charles 
I.  375;    abolished    by    Long 
Parliament,  379;  Cromwell's, 
395;   Scottish  peers  in,  439; 
under  Anne,  441 ;  under  Wal- 
pole,  447-448;     Irish    repre- 
sentative peers  in,  510;  619; 
rejects  Reform  Bill,  518;  528. 
539,  552,  556. 
Parliament,  House  of  Commons, 
first,  128;  power  of,  183;  se- 
cures control  of  government, 
204  206;  215.  232,  309;   sup- 
ports Bate,  346;  James  I  dis- 
putes with,  348.  M9;  Charles 
1  quarrels  with,  3.'>3-3,56,  363. 
364,  36();  369,372;  "purged," 
3»5,   388,   390;  niemners  ex- 
cluded from,  393;     395,  408, 
416,    ^.If;     Scotch    members 
In,  4.39.   441.  4)0.   4.W,   4fi(» 
•xnels  Willvcs,  46! ;  4«'i,  471 
473.    in  4.    MW.  'riah  mmnbers 
-.,  310,  .-,14,  517;  pa^B^  ^. 


'      fcmi  Bill,  518,  619;  623.  628, 

Parma,  Duke  of,  311,  313. 
(4I      ^''"'es  Stewart,  642, 

'^Tlli:l8'6"59*2.^'^''  °'  "-'y 
Parsons,  Robert,  Jesuit,  306. 
Pascal,  Blaise,  379. 
Paterson,  William,  founds  Bank 

of  England,  435. 
Paiilet,  Sir  Amyas,  309. 
Paulinus,  Suetonius,  22. 
Paulinas,  Bishop,  33. 
Peachell,  john,  422. 
Peasants,  170,  180,  181;  revolt 

in  1381,  187-194. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  516,  523,  S36- 

»».  .531,  551. 
Pekin,  535. 
Pelham,  Henry,  450. 
Pembroke,  116. 
Penda,  King,  33. 
Peninsular  War,  .505-507,  517 
Penn,  William,  ^96. 
Penn,  William  (son  of  preceding) , 

422. 
Penny  postage,  580-551. 
Penruddock,  rising  at,  393. 
Peurj',  John,  separatist,  317. 
Penshurst,  257. 
Pentland  rising,  430. 
Pentonville    Penitentiar\',    552. 
People's  Charter,  529,  530. 
Perceval,  Spencer,  504. 
Percy,  Henrv  (Hotspur),  203. 
Perey,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, 203-205. 
Perrers,  Alice,  185,  186. 
Persia,  581,  582. 
Peru,  444. 

Peter  the  Great.  427. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  77. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  113. 
Peter  III,  of  Russia,  455. 
Peterborough,     Dean     of,    and 

Marv  Stuart,  310. 
Petre,  Father,  422. 
Pevensev,  57. 
I  Philadelphia,     464,     466.    460- 
i       -17! 
!  Pnilir  of  Aniou  43e 
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Philip   II,   of  Spain,   266,   21>6. 

298,  :MK),  303,  306-308,  311, 

314,  41<». 
Philip  II,  of  France  (Augustus), 

Philip  IV,  of   France   (le   Bel), 

106.  108,  112. 
Philip  VI,  176. 
Philip'iaugh,  battle  of.  370. 
Phaipf.i,  wife  of  Edward   Hi, 

176. 
Philippinea,  the,  4.54. 
Philhp,  Captain  Arthur,  570. 
Picts,  26,  27,  337. 
Pierre  des  Roches,  1 '  6. 
PilKrimage  of  Grace,  284. 
Pinkie,  battle  of,  392. 
Pirates,  J  49,  2.53,  254,  318,  486. 
Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
*62-«64,  458,  465.  46o,  471, 
473,  498. 
Pitt,  William  ^son  of  precedine), 
473,  495,  498-608,  504,  SO), 
510,514. 
PittsburR,  451. 
Pius  IV,  Pope,  305. 
Pius  V,  Pope,  issuea  bull  against 

Elizabeth,  305. 
Pizarro,  266. 
Plague.     See  Disease. 
Plan  of  campaign,  544. 
Plantagenet  line,  92,  1 10,  2.33. 
Plassey,  battle  of,  453,  578. 
Plymouth,  313. 
Poitiers,  battle  of,  179-180,  183, 

244. 
Poitou,  llfi,  118. 
Poland,  52,  457,  512. 
Pole  de  la  Clian.^ellor,  194 

289. 
Pole,  Henry,   Lord    Montacute. 
Pole,  Michael  <le  la,  Chancellor, 

194. 
Pole.    Reginald,  Arclibishop   of 

Canterl)ur>-,  289,  297,  298. 
Police  system.  .551. 
Pondiohem-.  575,  .578. 
Pontef pact  "Castle.  179.  230,  2.'}1.  : 
Ponthieu,  IHI 
Poor  Laws,  Z2R:  481;    Amend 

inent  .\rt,  'Ci 
Pope.   Alexander,   491,   492. 


Population,    7,    11,    1.5-17,    19, 
179,  2.«),  4«3,  475,  479,  481, 
.508,  583-684. 
Porchestcr  Castle,  91. 
Port  Jackson,  571. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  504. 
Port  Mahon,  444. 
Portsmouth,  ;}.55. 
Portugal,  240,  318,  ,192,  577. 
Pottery  industry,  480. 
Poynings,  Sir  fid  ward,  287. 
Poynings'  Act,  287,  508.  .509. 
Pra-munirc,  statute  of,  185. 195. 
273,  275,  276.  '        '        • 

Prayer    B(K)k.     See    Book    op 

Common  Pkayeh. 
Pre-Raphaelite        Brotherhood, 

.560. 
Presbyterian  ism,  316,  388-340 
341,  342,  .357,  360.  363,  m,', 
370-376,   .398,   405,   407-409, 
428-433;  Free  Church   seces- 
sion from  Church  of  Scotland. 
5.54,  555. 
Preston,  battle  of,  374.  443. 
Preston  Pans,  battle  of.  450. 
"Pride's  Purge."  375,  403. 
Pnnting,  201 ,  232,  239,  2M,  265. 
Prisons,    484,    488;     improved. 

Privy   Council.    229,    3.59,    421. 
422,  437,  4ti8. 

Protestantism.    320,    .339,    341 
3.54.  .395,  397,  417,  420,  421, 
428;  in   France,  355,  405;  in 
Ireland,    131,   432,  508,  .542; 
in  Scotland.  338-340,  4.H). 

Providence  (titv),  467. 

Provisons,  statute  of,  185,  195 
273,  275,  276. 

Prussia,  427,  4.50,  457;  educa- 
tion in,  492;  493,  503 

Prynne,  William,  358. 

Puritantism,  316.  .317,  320,  .^33 
341,  342,  .157-3.59.  :m,  M7. 
.■«0,  ;«1,  385-389,  ;«»2.  ;W7 
39X,  -.m.  400,  470.    190.  .5.52.' 

Piiwy.  I-^lwar  (  liouveric,  divine 
.5.5.1- .5.54. 

Pyrn.  John,  :i:,A.  3,56,  :MH),  362- 

<9vO. 
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(inakers,  :il<«»,  »(><>,  HO,  422,  MMi. 

tiiicboc,  453,  ;,tiS. 

Quebec  Act,  4"<). 

QtiM-n  Anne's  Hoiintv,   137. 

QiUHMisland,  571. 

Quemuaille,  Louise  do,  l)iiclie!s.s 

of  Portsmouth,  »U». 
Quia  Fmiitnrrs,  statute',  12<». 
(iuiberon  Bay,  l>attl«'  of,  4.')3. 

Hubdab,  266. 

fiadicalisni,  461,  462,  r,M),  .544 
Kitebum.Sir  Henry,  painter, 4!»2. 
Kaikes,  F.obert.  founder  of  Sun- 

dav-schools,  489. 
Raleieh,  Sir  Walter,  .327,  .350. 
Haiiiilie!4,  battle  of,    \,\H. 
lianulnh,   Flanibard,  ULshop  of 

Durham,  S4. 
Raphael,   26«>. 
Ravenspur,  225. 
Readinj:,  .s<>. 
R^fusancx  .Aet,  343. 
Red  Sea,  583. 

Reform  Bill,  first,  6ia-619,  522,  ' 
.529.  .559;  second.  687.  544; 
fliird,  639-540,  555,  .5.59. 
RenM)ni«trance,  Grand,  3t>5,  36«) 
Heiiaii«8ance,  2()1 .  324,  32!),  330. 
Restoration,  English.  404-406. 
Revolution,      American.        .See   , 

AMEHrcAN-  Hevoi.ttiox. 
Revolution,  EnKlish      See  Exo- 

I.ISH    Revoh'tio.v. 
Revolution,        French.  See   j 

Frknch  Revomtion.  ! 

Revolution,      Industrial,        St>e 

IvnrsTHiEs. 
Revocation,   Act   <if.  360. 
Reynolds,  ,Iolm,  Puritan  divine, 

342. 
Reynolds,   Sir  .loshua,    painter, 

492. 
Rlieiins,  213. 
Riccall.  .5."). 
Hi<li,  fainilv  of.  2>2. 
Richard  I.  103,  107-109 
Iticliard  II,  188-196;    deix.sed. 

197:  202,  _>05. 
irtihard  HI.  210,231  233.     See 

GloI  (KSTEU,  RtrHARD,  Dl'KE 


of    York,    201, 


191. 
33«), 


a5.- 


Hiclii'.rd.    Duke 

21  (V- 221. 
Rirlianf.sou,  Samuel 
Richelieu,    'ardinal. 

446. 
Richmond,  Henry,  Earl  of,  232. 

See  He.nkv  VII. 
Richmond,  1 16. 

Hidlcv,  Nicola.-.  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 2!»0,  297. 
Ridolfi  plots  to  kill    Elizabeth, 

3a5. 
Right,  petition  <»f,  .155. 
Bights,  bill  of,  42S. 
Rights,  declaration  of,  42.S 
Riiuiccini,   Papal  agent  in 

land,  .3.S0,  .3,sl. 
Rivers,  Richard  WfKMlvillc. 

Lord,  223. 
Bivers,  Anthonv  Woodvillc 

Olid  Lonl,  22!"»-231. 
Roads,    Bohian.    25;      in 

tcHMitli   cj-ntury,    1.50   151 

fifteenth     ceiitur\ .     2.50 

2.55,   2»il 

turv,  332 


Irc- 

(irst 

,  se<"- 


Ihir- 
;     in 
2.51, 
in   sixteenth    ren- 
in eighteenth  ceti- 


tury,  47.5-476 
Bobert  of  Bellesnie,  .S7. 
Bobert,     Duke    of     Norinaiidv, 

.50.  X2-H4,  S6-S,S. 
Bol>crt  of  .Mortain,  SO. 
Boberts,    Fre<lerick.    Earl.    .575. 
Boberts.   pirate.  4S6. 
Bobin  HcKxI,  151,  245. 
Bobin  of  Botlesdale,  224. 
Bochelle,  sieg^  of,  ,3.55. 
Rochester,  405,  425. 
Bochester  Bridge,  2.50,  251. 
Bochester,       Lawrence      Hvde 

Earl  of,  421  "      ' 

Bockingham,     Charles     Wat.son 

Wetitworth,  Maniuis  of,  4.5S 

465.  472. 
R(Klne\ ,  (ietjrge  Hrydges,  Lord, 

-Vdniiral,  472. 
Boebuck.  ,J.  .v..  .5»i2. 
Boger.  Hishof)  of  Salisbury,  K9 

!K). 
Bollo.  or  Bolf,  46,  47.  .50. 
Boman  invasion,  21-26;  nile  in 

Britain.     (i2;     74:     calend.tr 

78;  architecture,  1.52. 
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Roman  Catholica,  317,  343.  344. 
385.  370,  380-383,  390,  399, 
■H".  411;  persecutions  of.  415. 
418;  422,  431,  433,  462,  485 
502.  504,  507-509,  510,  516 
rehef  of.  517.  526.  See  also 
Church  ok  Rome 

R«>me,  18,  26,  39.  52.  80,  189, 

Romilly,  Sir  Saniuel,  551. 

Romn«r,  George,  painter,  492 

Rose.  Sir  Hugh,  581. 

Rosebery,      Archibald      Pliilip 
Pnniroae,  Earl  of,  644. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  217-226 

Rosjetti,  Dante,  Gabriel.  560. 

Rouen.  213. 

Round    Barrow  Culture,    10 

"Roundheads,"  366. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  368. 

Royal  Society,  405. 

Rubens,  337. 

Runnymcde,  113. 

Rupert,  Prince,  368,  386. 

Ruskin.  John,  560. 

RuaseU,  family  of,  282. 

Russejl,   Lorcl  John,  afterward 

M7  sii^'  "*•  •*^"**'  ^^• 

Russeil,  William,  Lord,  416,  418, 

Russia.  54,  65,  150.  326,  427. 
451,  455,  457,  497.  501.  502, 
512.  513,  525,  530;  Criuiean 
War,  681-586;  539.  681-688 

Ru.s8ian  Oompanv,  327. 

Ruyter,  Ehitch  admiral,  413 

V.yt  House  Plot,  418. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  434-436 


Sabden.  550. 

Sacheverell,    Henr\,    I)r ,    439 

440. 
St      Alhan's,    Monantcrv,     ):«■ 

first  battle  of,   132;  "  groond 

battle  of,  220. 
St.  Andrews,  Castle  of,  ,3;is. 
St.    Bartholomew'8    Day     iiia«- 

aacre   of.    305;    e.xpulsion    of 

li-nglish  elenry  on,  408. 
St.  Bnde,  33,  34 
St.  Christopher.  441. 


St.  Edmund's  Aliliey,  283. 

St.  Germains,  432. 

St.  Giles  (church).  Edinburgh, 

361. 
St.  Helena,  498,  .565. 
St.  JaniesV  Palace.  London.  376. 
St.  John,  Henr>',  Viscount  Bo- 

hngbroke.  441  443. 
St.  Lucia,  507. 
St.  Patrick,  33,  74. 
St.  Paul's  Catliedral,  219.  226. 

439,  492. 
St.  Swithin,  Convent  of,  255. 
Saladin,  108. 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  505. 
Salic  law,  175. 
Salisbury,   great   court    at,   91; 

393. 
Salisbury,  John  Montacutc,  Eari 

of,  202. 
Salisbury,  Eari  of.     See  Cecil, 

Robert. 
Salisbury,     Robert     Gascoyne- 
Cecil,  third  Marquis  of,  539. 
544.  545.  546. 
Sancroft,    William,    Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  423,  433. 
Sanctuary,  right   of,    146,   147. 

229,  245. 
San  Domingo,  396. 
San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  536. 
Sandwich,  219. 
Sanitation,  160,  262,  557. 
Santa  Cruz,  397. 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

438,  440. 
Sardinia,  513,  532. 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  General,  432. 
Savilc,  Sir  George,  462. 
Savo.-'arola.  201. 
Savoy  Conference,  407,  408 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  397. 
Savoy  Palace,  191. 
Saxe,  Marshal,  450. 
Saxons,  26,  27. 
Sav  and  Sele,  Lord,  215. 
Schism  Act,  441. 
Science    in  nineteenth  century 

5.'>6-.5,58. 
Scotland,  5,  13,  14;  invaded  by 
William    I.    78;     Edward    I's 
jK>hcy  in,  123;  128-130,  172, 
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179,  184,  202,  222,  228,  239, 
288,  295.  298.  300.  301.  314 
revolte  against  Charles  1, 860- 
ag;  370;  Cromwell  in,  886- 
886;  400,  402;  Monk  in,  408; 
4^;   religious  strugsles,  4JB- 
«l;    joins  England  to  form 
United  Kingdom.  439;    first 
Jacobite  rising.  443;    second 
Jacobite  rising.  450;  476. 
Scotland.  Church  of.  Assembly 
of,  340,  361.  362.    See  also 
Presbvterianism. 
Scots,  26.  34.  35.  90.  130.  172. 
174.  175.  178,  203.  337,  364 
„  365,  375.  384,  385. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.  560. 
Scrope,  Richard,  Archbishop  of 

York,  204.  ^ 

Scrope,  Lord,  207. 
Sculpture,  159.  160,  260. 
Scutage.   100. 
Scythia.  54. 

Sea  power,  12,  41;  Edward  I's 
claim  to,  179;  English  ai 
time  of  Armada,  312;  ad- 
vanced by  Blake,  886-387; 
896-897;  427,  497;  supremacy 
in,  won  by  .\elson.  601-M8; 
enables  Britain  to  defeat  Con- 
tmental  system.  604;  606; 
makes  Britain  the  sole  great 
Colonial  power.  507;  558.  563; 
insures  poa-session  of  Austra- 
lia. 678;  of  India,  677-678 
580.  583.  ' 

Sebaatopol,  siege  of.  533-534. 
Wedgemoor,  battle  of,  420. 
Self-denying  ordinance.  369. 
Senegal,   472. 
Senlac,  Hill  of,  .58. 
Sens.   98. 

"Separatists,"  316,  317.  371. 
Septennial  .\ct,  442. 
Settlement,  Act  of,  ,383. 
Sevenoaks,  battle  at,  215. 
Seven  Years'  War,  427. 461-466 
463.  493.  ■«'*-«». 

Sevenis.  Emperor,  25.  i 

Seymour,  family  of,  282.  ! 

Seymour,  Eklward.  Eari  of  Hert-  ! 

ford,  and  Duke  of  Sonmrw't    i 


^9;  Protector,  290-298;  293, 
294. 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  queen  of 
Henry  VIII,  286,  289. 

Seymour,  Thomas,  Lord,  292. 

Sextus  V,  Pope,  308,  311. 

Shaftesbuiy,  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  first  Eari  of,  414,  416, 

Shaftesburj-,    Anthony    Ashley 
Cooper,  Lord  Ashley  and  sev- 
enth Earl  of,  520,  521, 
Shakespeare,  William,  205,  213. 
266.  &6,  337,  489,  490.  ' 

Sharpe,  James,   Archbishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  430. 
Shelbume,  Lord,  472.  473,  502- 

504. 
Sheldon.  Gilbert.  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury.  309. 
ghelley.  Percy  Bysshe.  56C', 
Shenffmuir.  battle  of.  443. 
Sheriffs,  inquest  of,  101. 
Shetland  Islands.  10. 
"Ship-money,"   354.   358,   359. 
362,  363.  ' 

Shore.  Jane.  230. 
Shrewsburj-.  122. 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  203, 
Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl 

and  Duke  of,  442. 
Shrewsbury,     George     Talbot. 

sixth  Earl  of,  309. 
SicUy,  51,54,  117.  118. 
Sidmouth.  Viscount.     See  Ad- 

DiNGTON,  Henry. 
Sidney.  Sir  Philip.  325.  326. 
Sigismund.  Emperor.  206. 
Silesia,  450.  451.  455. 
Silk  weaving.  480. 
Silures.  21. 

Simnel.  Lambert,  impostor.  236 
Simon.  Richard,  priest,  235. 
Simpson.  Sir  James  Y..  658 
Sinope.  battle  at.  532. 
"Six  Acts.  The."  515. 
Six  Articles.  Act  of.  285.  322. 
Slavery.  23-26.  29,  62.  63.  65. 
67.  71;   abolished,  520;   553, 
575. 
Slave  trade,  English,  318,  441, 
444;  .•thohshed,  487, 
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Sliilell,  John,  535. 

Sligo,  314. 

Slujs,  battle  of,  170,  179. 

Smith,  Adam,  480. 

Sinithfield,  193,  284. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

371. 
Somers,  John,  I^ortl,  440. 
Somerset,  Edmund       Heaufort, 

Duke  of,  217. 
Somerset,      Charles      Seymour, 

Duke  of,  442. 
Somerset,    Protector.     See  Sey- 
mour, Edward. 
Soudan,  the,  513,  .'J.^5-537. 
Soult,  Marshal,  505. 
South  Africa,  216.  531,  536,  546, 

565,  674-676. 
South    African    Republic,    546, 

575. 
Southampton,  84. 
South  Sea   Bubble,   444-445. 
Southwark,  60. 

Spain,  26,  27,  30,  179,  181,  202, 
238,  239,  307,  308,  311,  313. 
314,  318,  347,  349,  :i54,  ;«)3, 
386,  392,  395-398,  .505,  513. 
Spanish  America,  39<),  444,  449. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  325. 
Spithead,  500,  .501. 
Spurs,  battle  of  the,  267,  2«)8. 
Stamford  Bridge,  battle  of,  .57. 

.59. 
Stamp  Act,  464-466. 
Standard,  battle  of  tlie,  90. 
Stanhope,    James,     Eari,    438. 

444,  445. 
Stanley,  Sir  William,  2.33,  2.15. 
Star  Chamber,   Court   of,   236, 
324,  354,  3.55;  abolished,  365. 
States-General  of  France,  497. 
Statute     of     Gloucester,     125; 
Mariborough,  120;  Mortmain! 
125,    195;     Merchant's,    126; 
Quia    Emptores,    126;    Provi-  j 
sors,  185. 195;Pr!rmunire,  185,   1 
195,  273.  275,  276;  Labourers,   i 
188;    Kilkenny.    287;    West-   I 
minster,    first,    124;    second,  I 
125. 
Steam-power,  .548.  ! 

Steele,  .Sir  Richard,  491.  I 


Steelyard,  the,  German  Guild. 

149. 
Steinkirk,  battle  of,  434. 
Stephen  seizes  throne,  89;  reign. 

90-92.  '      .      B  . 

Stephenson,    George,    invenior. 

548. 
Stewart,  Robert,  Viscount  Ca»- 
tlereagh,  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, .509,  510,  514-516. 
Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bur>-,  78. 
Stillin'gton,   Robert,    Bishop   of 

Bath,  2'29. 
Stony  Stratford,  223. 
Stourbridge  fair,  150. 
Strafford,  Eari  of.    See  Went- 

woRTH,  Thomas. 
Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  Lord,  532. 
"Stmngbow,"   102. 
Sudbury,  Simon,  .Xrchbishop  of 

Cunterburj-,  93. 
Sue'-es,  27. 
Suez  Canal.  5:i5,  .583. 
Suffolk,  Charies  Brandon,  Duke 

of.  282. 
Suffolk,  lleurv  Grey,  Duke  of, 

296. 
Suffolk,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Eari 

of,  beheaded,  269. 
Suffolk,    Michael    de    la    Pole. 

Eari  of,  194. 
Suffolk,    William    de    la    Pole, 

Eari  and  Duke  of,  214,  216. 
Sunday-schools,  489. 
Sunderiand,     Charies     Spencer, 

third  Eari  of,  444,  445. 
Supremacy,  Act  of,  277,  322. 
Surajah  I°)owlah,  578. 
Surrey.  215. 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Eari  of, 

289. 
Su.ssex,  27,  215. 

Sweating  sickness.  See  Dise.vse. 
Sweden,  45,  .501,. 502. 
Sweyn,  King  of  England,  44. 
Sweyn  of  Denmark.  .54,  77. 
Swift,  JoiKHthiin,  4:^7,  442,  491. 

.507. 
Sydney,   .Algernon.   376,   418. 
Sydney,  Australia,  .571,  572. 
Syria,  .30. 
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Table  Bay,  674. 

Tacitus,  28. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  505. 

Talbot,  Sir  John,  215. 

Talbot,  Kir  hard.  Earl  and  Duke 

of  Tvrconnell,  421,  4;}l. 
Tapestry,  57,  159,  330. 
Tasnuui,  Dutch  mariner,  .5«>. 
Tasmania.  570,  571,  574. 
Ta««o,   266. 
Tattcrshall  Castle,  2.'>5. 
Taunton,  420. 

Taxation,  22,  Z5,  S6,  90,  95,  9<>, 
108,  109,  111.  117,  124,  137, 
182,  184,  190,  195,  237,  238, 
269,  270,  288,  295,  298,  300, 
329,  355,  aw,  *)2.  3<»3.  400, 
421,  448,  463;  m  colonies, 
464,  465. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  490. 
Temple,    the,     London,    burnt. 

191. 
Temple  Bar.  4S4. 
Temple,      Richard      (irerivillc, 

Earl,  454,  459. 
Tenchebrai.  battle  nf.  SK 
Teneriflfe,  397. 

Tennyson,  .\lfre<l.  Lord.  .560. 
Test  .-Vet,   415,   421;    repealed, 

.517. 
Teutonic  invasions,  11,  12,  27; 

culture,  28;  empire,  45. 
Tewkesburj-,  battle  of,  226,  229.   i 
Thacker,  separatist.  317.  i 

Tliackeray,  VVillianj  Makepeace,  I 
561.  I 

Theobald,    .\rchbishop  of  Can-  ' 
terhury,  95.  ' 

Theodore,  of  Tareus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburv-,  3.% 
69. 

"Thirty-nine  .Xrticles,"  .322,  .553, 
554. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  3;«>,  .349, 
350. 

Thistlewood.  .Arthur,  ronsoira- 
tor.  515.  ^ 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence.  2(M 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Cdouci>8ter' 
194,  19,5. 

Thor.  33. 

Tiiorr.hury,  257. 


Thurloc,     John,     8ecretar>-     to 

Cromwell,  392. 
Tillotson,  John,  .Vrchbishop  of 

Canterburj-,  4.3.3. 
Tilsit,  treaty  of,  497,  5(M. 
Tunes,  Tlie,  549. 
Tithing,  146. 
Titian,  201,  26(5. 
Tobago,  .507. 
Toleration  .\.t,  4.33 
Tone,   The«>bald    Wolfe,  .509. 
Tonson,  Jacob,  bookseller,  491 
Tori)av,  424.  ' 

Tories,  417,  419,  41*4,  4.3«},  4:«», 

in?'  f  .'.  ■*'*"^'  -171-473.  .500 
■504;  dechne  of,  616-619;  522  - 
5.31;   transition   to  Conserva- 
tives, 6S7-6S8. 
Torres,  navigator,  .569. 
Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  .50.5 
I'oHtig,  Earl  of  .N'orthuniberiand, 

54  .57. 
TouRiine,  111 
Totirnay,  2:ii5,  2(il«!. 
Tower  Hill,   193. 
Tower  of  London.     .Se«'  London- 
I  owns,  life,  'M;  utiimjwrtant  in 
ciirly  England,  66,106;  growth 
"1  thirteenth  centurv,  127.147 
183;    increased  im[i>rtance  in 
htteenth     centurv.    261-266- 
government   of,   2.55;    wealth 
of,  256;  263.  327;  modem  pre- 
dommance  of,  6M. 
Townshend,    Charles,    466-468 
Townshend.  Lord,  47.S. 
Towton,  battle  of,  •_>20,  221. 
Tractarian  Movement,  .5.53,  .5,54. 
Trade,  in  early  Britain,  12,  19 
23,  25;  45;  ruine.1  bv  English 
conquest,  62:  earlv  .slave   66- 
'2^';  ^ool,    147;    growth  of,' 
148-160;       17H;      restrictions 
upon,  IM.  1S7,  188;  19.5,214, 
240,    2.32;     growth    of   doth, 
238;   growth  and  fx-riLs  of,  in 
nfteentli  centurv,      261 -M- 
2.58.     2»>»>,     270,     31 S.     319- 
Dutch,  .326.   .3s7;    expansion 
m    .«i.\tcenth    ccntur*      JM 
327;    348.  3Kfi    f>s    xea    145 
444,  448,  449,  4.i4,'  «S5.'  458,* 
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4M.  486.  467.  486.  495.  497. 
«M,  growth  under  Continen- 

China,  531 ;  Indian,  575. 
T«{»'«»r,  battle  of,  602,  573, 

674. 
Transvaal,  the,  575,  576. 

f^n '..'."  .thirteenth  century. 

150-151;  in  fifteenth,  261;  in 

eighteenth,  476-477. 
Trent  aflTair,  535. 
Trent,  Council  of,  266.  553. 
Tresham.  Francis,  345. 
Tre«ilian,  Sir  Robert.  194.  195. 
^al  by  battle.  143. 


Trial  by  jury,  144. 

Triennial  Bill.  435. 

Wer».  under  Cromwell,  399 

Tnncomalee,  472. 

T^mp.  Dutch  admiral.  387 

TrovM,  treaty  of.  208. 

Tull,  Jethro.  478. 

Tunis.  396. 

Turenne,  Marshal,  397. 

Tuiwt,  economist  and  minister, 

Turkey,   326   612.  513;  Crime- 

an  War.  530-536. 
Turks.  77.  170.  207. 

JuSS'^'ciStie^abT'"**'-  ^• 

Tyburn.  175.  277.  406.  483. 

Tyler.  Wat  ref)el.  192.  193. 
Tyndale's  Bible.  285. 
Tyrconnell,  Duke  of.    See  Tal- 
bot, Richard. 
Tyrone,  Eari  of,  321. 

Ulster,   364.   365,   380;  Protes- 
tants of,  431. 

Uniformity    Act   of    Elizabeth, 
322;  of  Charles  II,  408.  487 

Unitarians,  433. 

United  States.  506.  512.  .513 
535.  536,  558,  566.  568,  .574.' 
583. 

Universities,  106;  rise  of,  166- 
J«J  2^4.275,493;  reform  of. 
554,  009-060;  Aberdeen,  .560; 
Birmingham.  .560. 
Cambridge,  166, 366, 422, 559 


I!ir""o'^'"'  **0J  Cambrid»^, 
L^L.^'„'*22.  609.  560 
Xing',  College  Chapei,  210 
234;  St.  John's  and  Christ's 
o^H**"'  2M;  Emmanuel 
College,  329;  FitzwUliam 
Museum,  330;  Dublin,  560; 
P"'*!!*".  398,  560;  Edin^ 
burgh,  560;  Qlaw>w,  660; 
J^**o".    S«>;     Manchester 

186.  211;  Erasmus  at,  234: 
Wolsey  at,  268;  324.  026 
366  398.M9.660;M^aiei; 
^n**"'  3'  '*22;  Christ's 
?^n^'  SI-  2T-*..  422;  New 
LoUege,  271;  University  Col- 

660;  St.  Andrews,  560. 
Urban  II,  Pope,  86. 
Urban  VIII,  Pope,  358.  363. 
Utrecht,  Peace  of,  427,  441. 

V'ttcarius,  92. 
Vandals,  18. 

^'792^*''''''  ^'"  '^"♦''ony.  337, 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  393.  406. 
Vaaco  da  Oama,  202,  240. 
Velasouez.  337. 
Venables.  Robert,  396. 
Venice.  268. 

Venn,  John,  divine,  552. 
^«'*'  Robert  de,  Duke  of  Ire- 
land.  194. 

Vernon.  Edward.  Admiral.  449. 

V  ersailles,  Peace  of,  472.  474 

Vexin,  The,  82. 

Victoria,  Australia.  571.  572 

Victoria  Queen  and  Empress. 
^;  character  and  authority. 
W-08B;  wars  under,  636- 
orf7;  domestic  reforms  in 
reign  of,  .537-.540;  Empress 
of  India,  .539;  death.  545. 

Vienna.  Congress  of.  506,  512. 
Vikings.  40,  54. 

Village  life.  19;  English  village 
communities,  62;  conditions 
m  English  village.  6S-66- 
union  in  hundreds.  71;  73;  in 
tnirteenth  century.  142:  176 
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P',  2*0;    dweUinm    in    fif. 
toenth  century,  aSlT 
mento,    260-^61;    MS;    327; 


amuae- 


•gnculture  of.  in  eighteenth 

industnal  revolution  on,  481  • 
decline  of,  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 66S. 

VUIeinage.  63.  97,  133;  con- 
ditions of,  188-X^;  revolt 
•gainat,  188-191;  diUp^a" 
ance  of,  194,  250.  ^^ 

VUiiers,     George.    See     Buck- 

IHaHAM,  DUM  OF. 

Vimiero.  batUe  of,  505. 
ymci.  Leonardo  da,  201, 
^'^"«' 327,  337,  351,  397,  461. 


Vitalian.  35. 
Vittoria,  battle  of,  605. 
Voltaire,  127. 
Voltigem,  27. 

Wade.  General.  476. 
Wakefield,  battle  of.  220 
"ales.  6.  11.  28,  86.  112.  116; 
conquered  by  Edward  1.  122; 

eT^'i- L  •  ^^^'  """nilation  to 

Vlfl.''&6''-^''**'"    ^^    "*'"''' 

Wallace.  William.  129. 

Wadensian  Church.  391. 

Waaler  Sir  William.  368. 

Wa^  ingford   60;  treaty  of.  104. 

Wd  IS  a  rebel,  225. 

Mr  t  ■  '^'""an.  22.  23. 
fte'^i  Sir   Kohert.    Earl   of 
CJ^ford.   444-448.    452,    478.  | 

wl!l?'"*u'"l!'  ^"  Thoman.  .302. 
'^?j*?^  Hubert,  Chancellor.  109. 

Wdtham.  52. 

Walworth.  William.  Lord  Mayor 

of  I^ndon.  193.  ^ 

Wandewash.  battle  of.  578. 

Warham,   William.   Arrhhi«hop 

or  (  atiiprburv,  275. 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  217-226. 


Warwick,  Eari  of.  See  DvDucr 
John.  ' 

^•r2<:k.  Mward  Plantagenet, 
w^  o'.  235;  beheaded?  236. 
Warwick,  Guy,  Eari  of,  172, 173. 
Warwick,    Richard    de    Beau^ 

..Henry  VI.  209. 
Warwick.  Richard  Neville.  Eart 
of^(kmg-maker),    217,   218- 

^V^'^K-  ,tll°"?"  Beauchamp, 
Eari  of,  195,  196.  *^' 

Warrenne.  Eari.  125 

Washington.  City  of.  506. 

Washington,  George.  461,  470, 

Waterford.  102. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  507. 

W  att,  James,  inventor,  480. 

Weannouth,  64. 

Wwlderbum.  Alexander.  Eari  of 

Roeelyn.  468. 
W  edmore,  treaty  of.  74. 

^f  w*n'-  ^"  •^'^'•"^  Duke 
of  Wellington.  493;  miliury 
career  «*-aa7;  political  ca- 
reer.  615-818.  530r531.  580. 

Wellington.  Duke  of.  See  Wel- 
tESLEY.  Arthur. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas.  Eari  of 

MO;  368-366.  368.  370,  377. 

W'enjeld,  71. 

Wesley,  John.  462.  488.  489. 
I  Wessex.  40-45.  74. 
I  JK®*!'w^."J"'"'"'   painter.  492. 

Tl^^t^iS'' '''' ''''  ■•^' 

W  estminster  Abbev,  48  49  fiO 

«3^87J115  130.160.2(^252; 

208.  229.  234,  265.  406. 
Westminster  Confession,  .371 
Westminster  Hall,  86.  220  371 

375,402.  • 

Westminster,  statute  of,   first, 

124;  second.  125. 
'^^'"oreland.   Eari   of,    rebel, 

Wexford,  massacre  at,  382. 
Weymouth,  216. 
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Whins,  417,  418,  4.'M-H»,  447, 

452,  4/W.    MM),  471   473.  4»K, 

SOO,  6UV  ftlK,  52(>,  W2,  623, 

525,  887-689.  .V31.ft«7. 

Whitby,  M;  Council  of.  74. 

Whitefield.     Gwritp,  462,  4>«, 

489. 
Whitehall,  376,  379,  38«,  .192, 

400,  402,  406,  422. 
WhitKift,  John,   ArrhbiNhop  of 

('ant«rt>un-,  316. 
Wight,  Isle  of,  27,  373. 
Wilberforce,    Archdeawm,    .WS. 
Wilberforre,  William.  487.  520. 
Wild.  Jonathan,  crimina].  482. 
Wilfrid,  Hishop,  .34. 
Wilkca,  John,  case  of,  460-402: 

514. 
William,  Dnko  of  Xomiandv, 
17;  rhildlio<Hl.  .50;  t'lainw 
Enjilish  crown.  8S-89;  l>c- 
I'onips  Kinn  «)f  EnKland.  fiO. 
William      I      (the  Conqueror), 

reign  of,  77-88.  S6. 
William  II  (KufuM).  rpiini,  88- 

88.  102. 
William   II,   (n^nnan    Knipitnir. 

536.  ^ 

William  III,  rcipi.  48^-436. 
William    IV,    481,    487;     rcii;n. 

518-888. 
William.  Prince,  son  of  llcnrv 

I.  drownwl.  89. 
William  of  Occam,  108. 
William  of  Orange,  patriot,  .307. 

308. 
William   of   Orange.    41.'j,   424; 
made  king,  428.    ,Sec  Will- 
iam III. 
William   of   Wvkeham,    Hixhop 

of  Winchester,  ISO. 
Willoughbv.  Sir  Hugh.  320. 
Wilson,   Richard,   painter,  492. 
Wiltshire,  James  Butler,  Earl  of! 
•221. 


'  Wimbledon,  Ijttr^,  354. 
Winchelaea.   179. 
Wincheiitcr.     8«.    87.    91,    98, 
116,    180,   2.W,   271;    iK-hooI, 

559. 
Windmr.  196.  210,  373.  375. 
Witenagemot.  49,  60,  73. 
Wittenberg,  266. 
Woden,  33. 
Wokingham,  62. 
Wolfe.    JameB.    453.    493,    566, 

578. 
Wolneley,  Sir  ("..  514. 
\Nol»ey.  Thomas.  Cardinal,  '223. 

868-874,  279.  .302,  33:}. 
Woodville,   Kichard,  first   Lord 

Rivers.  223. 
WfHKlville.     .Anthony.     se«)nd 

l^jrd  Rivers.  229  231. 
WtKHlville,  EliMl)eth.  <|ueen  of 

Edwanl  IV.  223,  228,  230. 
W(H>dstock,  89. 
Wwl   trade,  5.    l.W.  2;W,   250, 

257.  327.  .328.  477,  480. 
Worcester,  385,  401. 
Worsley.   476. 
Wren.  Sir  Christopher.  492. 
Wyatf.     Sir     Thomas,      rel>el. 

296. 
Wvcliffe.  Jojin.  170.  185;  teacli- 

ing  of.  189,  190,  205. 

York,  23,  .^3.  .W,  50,  220,  .303. 

4.58. 
York.  I':«hvnnl  Lee.  Archbishop 

of.  282.  * 

York,    Richard.    Duke  of.   201. 

316-280.  221. 
York.  Richard,  Duke  of,  son  of 

Edward  IV.  229,231. 
York  House,  333. 
Yorktown,  471. 

Zong.  slave-nhip.  487. 
Zulus.   575. 
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